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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  a  record  of  a  pleasure-trip.  If  it  were  a  record  of  a 
0olemn  scientific  expedition,  it  would  have  about  it  that  grayitj, 
that  profundity,  and  that  impressive  incomprehensibility  which  are 
•o  proper  to  works  of  that  kind,  and  withal  so  attractive.  Yet  not- 
withstanding it  is  only  a  record  of  a  pic-nic,  it  has  a  purpose,  which 
18^  to  suggest  to  the  reader  how  ^  would  be  likely  to  see  Europe  and 
the  East  if  he  looked  at  them  with  his  own  eyes  instead  of  the  eyes 
of  those  who  travelled  in  those  countries  before  him.  I  make  small 
pretence  of  showing  any  one  how  he  ought  to  look  at  objects  of 
interest  beyond  the  sea — other  books  do  that,  and  therefore,  even 
if  I  were  competent  to  do  it,  there  is  no  need. 

I  offer  no  apologies  for  any  departures  from  the  usual  style  of 
travel-wnting  that  may  be  charged  against  me — ^for  I  think  I  have 
•een  with  impartial  eyes,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  written  at  leasi 
honestly,  whether  wisely  or  not. 

In  this  volume  I  have  used  portions  of  letters  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Daily  AUa  Calif  omiay  of  San  Francisco,  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal  having  waived  their  rights  and  given  me  the  necessary 
permission.  I  have  also  inserted  portions  of  several  letters  written 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Herald. 

THE  AUTHOR 
Bait  FBAxasco,  1860. 
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OHAPTEE   I. 

FOR  montlis  the  great  Pleasure  Excursion  to  Europe  and 
the  Holy  Land  was  chatted  about  in  the  newspapers 
every  where  in  America,  and  discussed  at  countless  firesides. 
It  was  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  Excursions — ^its  like  had  not 
been  thought  of  before,  and  it  compelled  that  interest  which 
attractive  novelties  always  command.  It  was  to  be  a  picnic 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  participants  in  it,  instead  of  freight- 
ing an  ungainly  steam  ferry-boat  with  youth  and  beauty  and 
pies  and  doughnuts,  and  paddling  up  some  obscure  creek  to 
disembark  upon  a  grassy  lawn  and  wear  themselves  out  with 
a  long  summer  day's  laborious  frolicking  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  fun,  were  to  sail  away  in  a  great  steamship  with 
flags  flying  and  cannon  pealing,  and  take  a  royal  holiday 
beyond  the  broad  ocean,  in  many  a  strange  clime  and  in  many 
a  land  renowned  in  history!  They  were  to  sail  for  months 
over  the  breezy  Atlantic  and  the  sunny  Mediterranean ;  they 
were  to  scamper  about  the  decks  by  day,  filling  the  ship  with 
shouts  and  laughter — or  read  novels  and  poetry  in  the  shade 
of  the  smoke-stacks,  or  watch  for  the  jelly-fish  and  the  nau- 
tilus, over  the  side,  and  the  shark,  the  whale,  and  other  strange 
monsters  of  the  deep ;  and  at  night  they  were  to  dance  in  the 
open  air,  on  the  upper  deck,  in  the  midst  of  a  ball-room  that 
stretched  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  was  domed  by  the  bend- 
ing heavens  and  lighted  by  no  meaner  lamps  than  the  stars 
and  the  magnificent  moon — dance,  and  promenade,  and 
smoke,  and  sing,  and  make  love,  and  search  the  skies  for  con- 
stellations that  never  associate  with  the  "  Big  Dipper  "  they 
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were  bo  tired  of:  and  they  were  to  see  the  ships  of  twentj 
navies — the  cas^oms  and  costumes  of  twenty  curious  peoplea 
— the  great  cities  of  half  a  world — they  were  to  hob-nob  with 
nobility  and  hold  friendly  converse  with  kings  and  princes^ 
Grand  Moguls,  and  the  anqjnted  lords  of  mighty  empires  I 

It  was  a  brave  conception ;  it  was  the  offspring  of  a  most 
ingenious  brain.  It  was  well  advertised,  but  it  hardly  needed 
it :  the  bold  originality,  the  extraordinary  character,  the  seduc- 
tive nature,  and  the  vastness  of  the  enterprise  provoked  com- 
ment every  where  and  advertised  it  in  every  household  in  the 
land.  Who  could  read  the  programme  of  the  excursion  with- 
out longing  to  make  one  of  the  party  ?  I  will  insert  it  here. 
It  is  almost  as  good  as  a  map.  As  a  text  for  this  book,  noth- 
ing could  be  better : 


KXCURSION  TO  THB  HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT.  THE  CRIMEA,   GREECE; 
AND  INTERMEDIATE   POINTS  OF  INTEREST. 

Brooklth,  Fdiruary  1«^  186t. 

The  underaigned  will  make  an  excuraion  as  aboye  daring  the  coming  season,  and 
begs  to  submit  to  you  the  following  prog^ramme: 

A  first-class  steamer,  to  be  under  bis  own  command,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabin  passengers,  will  be  selected,  in  whicli 
will  be  taken  a  select  company,  numbering  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  ship'a 
eapactty.  There  is  good  reason  to  belicTe  that  this  company  can  be  easily  made 
vp  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  of  mutual  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  steamer  will  be  provided  with  every  necessary  comfort,  including  library  and 
musical  instruments. 

4 

An  experienced  physiciao  will  be  on  board. 

Leaving  New  York  about  June  Ist,  a  middle  and  pleasant  route  will  be  taken 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  passing  through  the  group  of  Azores,  St.  Michael  will  be 
reached  in  about  ten  day&  A  day  or  two  will  be  spent  here,  enjoying  the  fruit  and 
wild  scenery  of  these  isUnda,  and  the  voyage  continued,  and  Gibraltar  reached  in 
three  or  four  days. 

A  day  or  two  will  be  spent  here  in  looking  over  the  wonderful  subterraneous 
ft>rtifications,  permission  to  visit  these  galleries  being  readily  obtained. 

From  Gioralt'ir,  running  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  France,  Marseilles  will  ba 
reached  in  three  days.  Here  ample  time  will  be  given  not  only  to  look  over  the  city, 
which  was  founded  six  hundred  years  before  tlie  Christian  era,  and  its  artificial  por^ 
the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  visit  Paris  during  the  Great  Ez- 
Mbition :  and  the  beautiful  city  of  Lyons,  lying  intermediate,  from  the  heights  of 
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wbtcfa,  on  a  dear  day,  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Alps  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Paaseii- 
gera  who  may  wish  to  extend  the  time  at  Paris  can  do  so,  and,  passing  down 
through  Switzerland,  rejoin  the  steamer  at  Genoa. 

From  MarseiUee  to  Geuoa  ia  a  run  of  one  night  The  excursionists  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  this,  the  '*  magnificent  city  of  palaces,"  and  visit  the  birth- 
place of  Columbus,  twelve  miles  off,  over  a  beautiful  road  built  by  Napoleon  I. 
FroiD  this  point,  excursTons  may  be  made  to  MiUn,  Lakes  Como  and  Maggiore,  or 
to  Milan,  Verona,  (famous  for  its  extraordinary  fortifications,)  Padua,  and  Venice. 
Or,  if  pasaengers  desire  to  viat  Parma  (fiimous  for  Gorreggio's  frescoes,)  and  Bo- 
k)gna,  ibey  can  by  rail  go  on  to  Florence,  and  rejoin  the  steamer  at  Leghorn,  thus 
spading  about  three  weeks  amid  the  cities  roost  famous  for  art  in  Italy. 

From  Genoa  the  run  to  Leghorn  will  be  made  along  the  coast  in  one  night,  and 
time  appropriated  to  this  point  in  which  to  visit  Florence,  its  palaces  and  galleries; 
PioB,  its  Cathedral  and  **  Leaning  Tower,"  and  Lucca  and  its  baths,  and  Roman 
amphitheatre ;  Florence,  the  most  remote,  being  distant  by  rail  about  sixty  miles. 

From  Leghorn  to  Naples,  (calling  at  Oivita  Vecchia  to  land  any  who  may  prefer 
to  go  to  Rome  fiom  that  point,)  the  distance  will  be  made  in  about  thirty-six  hours; 
the  route  will  lay  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  close  by  Caprera,  Elba^  and  Corsica. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  on  board  at  Leghorn  a  pilot  for  Caprer% 
aad,  if  practicable,  a  call  will  be  made  there  to  visit  the  home  of  GkiribaldL 

Rome,  [by  rail]  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Vesuvius,  VixipFs  tomb^  and  possibly, 
the  raina  of  Piastum,  can  be  visited,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Naplet 
and  its  charming  bay. 

The  next  point  of  interest  will  be  Palermo,  the  most  beautifhl  city  of  SicOy, 
wbicfa  will  be  reached  in  one  night  from  Naples.  A  day  will  be  spent  here,  and 
living  in  the  evening,  the  course  will  be  taken  towards  Athens. 

Skirting  along  tlie  north  coast  of  Sicily,  passing  through  the  group  of  JEoliaM 
We9^  in  sight  of  Stromboli  and  Vulcania,  bf)th  active  volcanoes,  through  the  Straits 
af  Measina,  with  "Scylla"  on  the  one  hand  and  "Charybdis"  on  the  other,  along 
the  eaat  coast  of  ^cily,  and  in  sight  of  Mount  ^tna,  along  the  south  coast  of  Italy, 
the  west  and  south  coast  of  Greece,  in  sight  of  ancient  Crete,  up  Athens  Gulf,  and 
into  the  Pirseus,  Athens  will  be  reached  in  two  and  a  half  or  three  days.  After 
tarrying  here  awhile,  the  Bay  of  Salamis  will  be  crossed,  and  a  day  given  to  Gor- 
ibth,  whence  the  voyage  will  be  continufd  to  Constantinople,  passing  on  the  way 
through  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
month  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  arriving  in  about  forty-eight  hours  fW>m  Athens. 

Alter  leaving  Constantinople,  the  way  will  be  taken  out  through  the  beautiful 
Boephorua,  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Sebastopol  and  Balaklava,  a  run  of  about 
twenty-four  hours.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  remain  two  days,  visiting  the  harbors, 
fortifications,  and*  battle-fields  of  the  Crimea ;  thence  back  through  the  Bosphorus, 
touching  at  Constantinople  to  take  in  any  who  may  have  preferred  to  remain  thero; 
down  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelle?,  along  the  coasts  of  ancient 
Troy  and  Lydia  in  Asia,  to  Smyrna,  which  will  be  reached  in  two  or  two  and  a  half 
days  Ihym  Constantinople.  A  sufficient  stay  will  be  made  here  to  give  opportunity 
of  lisiting  Ephesus,  fifty  miles  distant  by  rail. 

Vrom  Smyrna  towards  the  Holy  Land  the  course  will  lay  through  the  Grecian 
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Afclupelago,  dose  by  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  along  the  ooaat  of  Asia^  ancient 
phjliH,  and  the  Isle  of  Cypnis.    Beiroiit  will  be  reached  in  three  days.     At  Bf 
time  will  be  given  to  visit  Damascus;  after  which  the  steamer  will  proce< 
Joppa. 

From  Joppa,  Jerusalem,  the  River  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  ] 
any,  Bethlehem,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  Holy  Land  can  be  visited 
here  those  who  may  have  preferred  to  make  the  journey  from  Bierout  thrauffi 
country,  passing  through  Damascus,  Galilee,  Capernaum,  Samaria,  and  b} 
River  Jordan  and  Sea  of  Tiberias,  can  rejoin  the  steamer. 

Leaving  Joppa,  the  next  point  of  interest  to  visit  will  be  Alexandria^  which 
be  reached  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  ruins  of  Cie^ar's  Palace,  Pompey's  F 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  the  Catacombs,  and  ruins  of  ancient  Alexandria,  will  be  fi 
worth  the  visit.  The  journey  to  Cairo,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  rail,  ca 
■uide  m  a  few  hours,  and  from  which  can  be  visited  the  sice  of  ancient  Mem] 
Joseph's  Granaries,  and  the  Pyramids. 

From  Alexandria  the  route  will  be  taken  homeward,  calling  at  Malta,  Gag 
(in  Sardinia,)  and  Parma  (in  Majorca,)  all  magnificent  harbors,  with  clian 
•oenery,  and  abounding  in  fruits. 

A  day  or  two  will  be  spent  at  each  place,  and  leaving  Parma  in  the  ever 
Talencia  in  Spain  will  be  reached  the  next  morning.    A  few  days  will  be  8[)ec 
this,  the  finest  city  of  Spain. 
/  From  Valencia,  the  homeward  course  \vill  be  continued,  skirting  along  the  c 

•f  Spain.    Alicant,  Cartbagena,  Palos,  and  Malaga,  will  be  passed  but  a  mih 
two  distant,  and  Gibraltar  reached  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

A  stay  of  one  day  will  be  made  here,  and  the  voyage  continued  to  Mad( 
which  will  be  reached  in  about  three  days.  Captain  Marryatt  writes :  "  I  do 
know  a  spot  on  the  globe  which  so  much  astonishes  and  delights  upon  first  arr 
as  Madeira."  A  stay  of  one  or  two  days  will  be  made  here,  which,  it  tirao  | 
mits,  may  be  extended,  and  passing  on  through  the  islands,  and  probably  in  si 
of  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  a  southern  track  wi  1  be  taken,  and  the  AtUtntic  croij 
r  within  the  latitudes  of  the  Northeast  trade  winds,  where  mild  and  pleasant  weati 

and  a  smooth  sea,  can  always  be  expected. 

A  call  will  be  made  at  Bermuda,  which  lies  directly  in  this  route  homeward,  ( 
will  be  reached  in  about  ten  days  from  lladcira,  and  afler  spending  a  short  ti 
with  our  friendn  the  Bermudians,  the  final  departure  will  be  made  for  home,  wli 
*  will  be  reached  in  about  three  days. 

Already,  applications  have  been  received  from  parties  in  Europe  wishing  to  J 
the  Excursion  there. 

The  ship  will  at  all  times  be  a  home,  where  the  excursionists,  if  sick,  will  be  s 
rounded  by  kind  friends,  and  have  all  possible  comfort  and  nynipathy. 

Should  eontaprious  sickness  exist  in  an}'  of  the  ports  named  in  the  programt: 
such  ports  will  be  pMPsed,  and  others  of  interest  substituted. 

The  price  of  passage  is  fixed  at  $1,260,  currency,  for  each  adult  passen;; 
Choice  of  rooms  and  of  seats  at  the  tables  apportioned  in  the  order  in  which  p: 
sat^es  are  engaged,  nnd  no  passage  considered  engaged  until  ten  per  cent,  of  t 
passage  money  i.s  deposited  with  the  I  reasurer. 
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its  can  remain  on  board  of  the  steamer,  at  all  porta,  if  tfaej  desire,  with- 
expenie^  and  all  boating  at  the  expense  of  the  ship. 

All  pn— gon  moat  be  paid  for  when  taken,  in  order  that  the  most  perfect 
afTmogeoietitB  be  made  for  starting  at  the  appointed  time. 

AppUoationa  for  paasafte  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  before  tickets  are 
fevaed,  and  can  be  made  to  the  undersigDed. 

Articles  of  interest  or  curiosity,  procured  by  the  passengers  daring  the  voyage 
Bay  be  broogfat  home  in  the  steamer  free  of  charge. 

FiYO  doUan  per  day,  in  gold,  it  is  believed,  will  be  a  &ir  calculation  to  make  for 
cB  trmTeling  expenses  on  shore,  and  at  the  various  points  where  passengers  migr 
wiah  to  leave  the  steamer  for  days  at  a  time. 

The  trip  can  be  extended,  and  the  route  changed,  by  unanimous  vote  of  tha 

CHAa  C.  DUNCAN, 

117  Wall  Stbsst,  Nbw  Yobk. 

m»'  R  oe»ae»a  Treasurer. 

GOIGCITTES  ON  APPLIOATIOK& 

jr.  T.  H*^«».  Esq.,  B.  R.  G«*«,  Esq.,  0.  0.  DUNCAN. 

Ooxmrm  on  seleotino  Stsaicer. 

Oapt.  W.  W.  8****.  Surveyor  for  Board  of  UndrntorUera. 
C.  W.  0*******,  CofuuUing  Engineer  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
J.  T.  H*«*»,  E8Q. 
C.  C.  DUNCAN. 

P.  & — ^The  very  beautiful  and  substantial  side  wheel  steamship  "  Quaker  CUff** 
htm  been  chartered  for  the  occasion,  and  will  leave  New  York,  June  8th.  Letten 
luive  been  issued  by  the  government  commending  the  party  to  courtesies  abroad. 

What  was  there  lacking  about  that  programme,  to  make  it 
perfectly  irresistible?  Nothing,  that  any  finite  mind  could 
discover.  Paris,  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Italy — 
Garibaldi  I  The  Grecian  archipelago !  Vesuvius  !  Constanti- 
nople I  Smyrna  1  The  Holy  Land  1  Egypt  and  "  our  friends 
the  Bermndians !"  People  in  Europe  desiring  to  join  the  Ex- 
cursion—contagious sickness  to  be  avoided — boating  at  the 
expense  of  the  ship — physician  on  board — the  circuit  of  the 
globe  to  be  made  if  the  passengers  unanimously  desired  it — 
the  company  to  be  rigidly  selected  by  a  pitiless  "  Committee 
on  Applications" — ^the  vessel  to  be  as  rigidly  selected  by 
as  pitiless  a   "  Committee  on   Selecting   Steanier."     Human 
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nature  could  not  withstand  these  bewildering  temptations 
hurried  to  the  Treasurer's  office  and  deposited  my  ten 
cent.  I  rejoiced  to  know  that  a  few  vacant  state-rooms  v 
still  left.  I  did  avoid  a  critical  personal  examination  into 
character,  by  that  bowelless  committee,  but  I  referred  to 
the  people  of  high  standing  I  could  think  of  in  the  commui 
who  would  be  least  likely  to  know  any  thing  about  me. 

Shortly  a  supplementary  programme  was  issued  which 
forth  that  the  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns  would  be  u 
on  board  the  ship.  I  then  paid  the  balance  of  my  pass 
money. 

I  was  provided  with  a  receipt,  and  duly  and  officially 
cepted  as  an  excursionist.  There  was  happiness  in  that,  ] 
it  was  tame  compared  to  the  novelty  of  being  "  select." 

This  supplementary  programme  also  instructed  the  exc 
sionists  to  provide  themselves  with  light  musical  instninie 
for  amusement  in  the  ship;  with  saddles  for  Syrian  trav 
green  spectacles  and  umbrellas;  veils  for  Egypt;  and  substj 
tial  clothing  to  use  in  rough  pilgrimizing  in  the  Holy  Lai 
Furthermore,  it  was  suggested  that  although  the  ship's  libni 
would  afford  a  fair  amount  of  reading  matter,  it  would  still 
well  if  each  passenger  would  provide  himself  with  a  i\ 
guide-books,  a  Bible  and  some  standard  works  Of  travel. 
list  was  appended,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  books  relating 
the  Holy  Land,  since  the  Holy  Land  was  part  of  the  excursi( 
and-seemed  to  be  its  main  feature. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  to  have  accompanied  tl 
expedition,  but  urgent  duties  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  ido 
There  were  other  passengers  who  could  have  been  spared  be 
ter,  and  would  have  been  spared  more  willingly.  Lieut.  Ge: 
Sherman  was  to  have  been  of  the  party,  also,  but  the  Indiii 
war  compelled  his  presence  on  the  plains.  A  popular  actrei 
had  entered  her  name  on  the  ship's  books,  but  something  inte 
fered,  and  she  couldn't  go.  The  "  Drummer  Boy  of  the  Poti 
mac"  deserted,  and  lo,  we  had  never  a  celebrity  left! 

However,  we  were  to  have  a  "  battery  of  guns "  from  th 
Navy  Department,   (as   per  advertisement,)   to  be  used  i 
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ans'vrering  royal  Balntes ;  and  the  document  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  was  to  make  "  Gen.  Sherman 
and  party  "  welcome  gnests  in  the  courts  and  camps  of  the 
old  \Krorld,  was  still  left  to  us,  though  both  document  and  bat- 
tery, I  think,  were  shorn  of  somewhat  of  their  original  august 
proportions.  However,  had  not  we  the  seductive  programme, 
still,  witli  its  Paris,  its  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  and  ^'our  fiiends  the  BermudiaoBl"  What  did  we 
caret 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OCCASIONALLY,  during  the  following  month,  I  dropi 
in  at  117  Wall-fitreet  to  inquire  how  the  repairing  a 
refurnishing  of  the  vessel  was  coming  on ;  how  additiouB 
the  passenger  list  were  averaging ;  how  many  people  the  cc 
mittee  were  decreeing  not  "  select,"  every  day,  and  banishi 
in  sorrow  and  tribulation.  I  was  glad  to  know  that 
were  to  have  a  little  printing-press  on  board  and  issue  a  da 
newspaper  of  our  own.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  our  piai 
our  parlor  organ  and  our  melodeon  were  to  be  the  best  inst 
meats  of  the  kind  that  could  be  had  in  the  market.  I  v 
proud  to  observe  that  among  our  excursionists  were  three  m 
isters  of  the  gospel,  eight  doctors,  sixteen  or  eighteen  ladi 
several  military  and  naval  chieftains  with  sounding  titi 
an  ample  crop  of  "  Professors  "  of  various  kinds,  and  a  gent 
man  who  had  '^  Cokmibsioneb  of  thb  UNrrsD  States  of  Ameri 
TO  EuEOPS,  Asia,  and  Africa"  thundering  after  his  nai 
in  one  awful  blast  1  I  had  careiiilly  prepared  myself  to  ta 
rather  a  back  seat  in  that  ship,  because  of  the  uncommoi 
select  material  that  would  alone  be  permitted  to  pass  throuj 
the  camel's  eye  of  that  committee  on  credentials;  I  h 
schooled  myself  to  expect  an  imposing  array  of  military  ai 
naval  heroes,  and  to  have  to  set  that  back  seat  still  furtli 
back  in  consequence  of  it,  may  be ;  but  I  state  frankly  that 
was  all  unprepared  for  Uiis  crusher. 

I  fell  under  that  titular  avalanche  a  torn  and  blighted  thin 
I  said  that  if  that  potentate  miLst  go  over  in  our  ship,  why, 
supposed  he  must — but  that  to  my  thinking,  when  the  Unit 
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States  considered  it  necessary  to  send  a  dignitary  of  that  ton- 
nage across  the  ocean,  it  would  be  in  better  taste,  and  safer, 
to  take  him  apart  and  cart  him  over  in  sections,  in  several 
ships. 

Ah,  if  I  had  only  known,  then,  that  he  was  only  a  common 
mortal,  and  that  his  mission  had  nothing  more  overpowering 
about  it  than  the  collecting  of  seeds,  and  uncommon  yams  and 
extraordinary  cabbages  and  peculiar  bullfrogs  for  that  poor, 
useless,  innocent,  mildewed  old  fossil,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, I  would  have  felt  so  much  relieved. 

During  that  memorable  month  I  basked  in  the  happiness  of 
being  for  once  in  my  life  drifting  with  the  tide  of  a  great 
popular  movement.     Every  body  was  going  to  Europe — I,  too, 
was  going  to  Eiu^pe.     Every  body  was  going  to  the  famous 
Paris  Exposition — ^I,  too,  was  going  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
The  steamship  lines  were  carrying  Americans  out  of  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  country  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  thousand  a 
week,  in  the  aggregate.     If  I  met  a  dozen  individuals,  during 
that  month,  who  were  not  going  to  Europe  shortly,  I  have  no 
distinct  remembrance  of  it  now.     I  walked  about  the  city  a 
good  deal  with  a  young  Mr.  Blucher,  who  was  lK)oked  for  the 
excursion.     He  was  confiding,  good-natured,  unsophisticated, 
companionable ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  set  the  river  on  fire. 
He  had  the  most  extraordinary  notions  about  this  European 
exodus,  and  came  at  last  to  consider  the  whole  nation  as  pack- 
ing up  for  emigration  to  France.     We  stepped  into  a  store  in 
Broadway,  one  day,  where  he  bought  a  handkerchief,  and  when 
the  man  could  not  make  cliange,  Mr.  B.  Baid : 
"  Never  mind,  Til  hand  it  to  yon  in  Paris." 
•*  But  I  am  not  going  to  Paris." 
"  How  is — what  did  I  understand  you  to  say  ?" 
"  I  said  I  am  not  going  to  Paris." 

"  Not  going  to  Paris  !    Not  g — well  then,  where  in  the  na- 
tion art  you  going  to  ?" 
"  Nowhere  at  all." 

"  Not  any  where  whatsoever  ? — ^not  any  place  on  earth  but 
thist" 
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"Not  any  place  at  all  but  just  this — stay  here  all  siimn 

My  comrade  took  his  purchase  and  walked  out  of  the  e 

without  a  word — walked  out  with  an  injured  look  upon 

countenance.    Up  the  street  apiece  he  broke  silence  and 

impreeeively :  "  It  was  a  lie — that  is  my  opinion  of  it  I" 


In  the  fullnesri  of  time  the  «Iiiii  was  ready  to  receive  her  pa 
sengers.  I  was  introduced  to  tlie  young  gentleman  who  wi 
to  be  my  room  mate,  and  found  him  to  be  intelligent,  eLecrfi 
of  spirit,  unselfish,  full  of  generous  imjiulses,  patient,  canBic 
erate,  and  wwndeii'idly  {rood -natn red.  Not  any  passenger  tlia 
i^ailed  in  the  Quaker  CiUj  will  withhold  his  indorsement  n 
what  I  have  just  said.     We  selected  a  state-room  forward  a 
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the  wheel,  on  the  starboard  side,  "  below  decks."    It  had  two 

berths  in  it,  a  dismal  dead-light,  a  sink  with  a  wash-bowl  in  it, 

and  a  long,  sumptuously  cushioned  locker,  which  was  to  do 

service  as  a  sofa — partly,  and  partly  as  a  hiding-place  for  our 

things.      Notwithstanding  all  this  furniture,  tliere  was  still 

room  to  turn  around  in,  but  not  to  swing  a  cat  in,  at  least  with 

entire  secnrity  to  the  cat.     However,  the  room  was  large,  for 

a  ship's  state-room,  and  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  vessel  was  appointed  to  sail  on  a  certain  Saturday  early 

in  June. 
A  little  after  noon,  on  that  distinguished  Saturday,  I  reached 

the  sliip  and  went  on  board.  AP  was  bustle  and  confusion. 
[I  have  seen  that  remark  before,  somewhere.]  The  pier  was 
crowded  with  carriages  and  men;  passengers  were  arriving 
and  hurrying  on  board ;  the  vessel's  decks  were  encumbered 
with  tmnks  and  valises ;  groups  of  excursionists,  arrayed  in 
unattractive  traveling  costumes,  were  moping  about  in  a  driz- 
zling rain  and  looking  as  droopy  and  woe-begone  as  so  many 
molting  chickens.  The  gallant  flag  was  up,  but  it  was  under 
the  spell,  too,  and  hung  limp  and  disheartened  by  the  mast. 
Alt(^ther,  it  was  the  bluest,  bluest  spectacle !  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure excursion — there  was  no  gainsaying  that,  because  the 
programme  said  so — it  was  so  nominated  in  the  bond — ^but  it 
surely  hadn't  the  general  aspect  of  one. 

Finally,  above  tlie  banging,  and  rumbling,  and  shouting  and 
hissing  of  steam,  rang  the  order  to  "  cast  off!" — a  sudden  rush 
to  the  gangways — a  scampering  ashore  of  visitors — a  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheels,  and  we  were  off — the  pic-nic  was  begun  I 
Two  very  mild  cheers  went  up  from  the  dripping  crowd  on  the 
pier ;  we  answered  them  gently  from  the  slippery  decks ;  the 
flag  made  an  effort  to  wave,  and  failed ;  the  "  battery  of  guns" 
spake  not — ^tlie  ammunition  was  out. 

We  steamed  down  to  the  foot  of  the  harbor  and  came  to  an- 
chor. It  was  still  raining.  And  not  only  raining,  but  storming. 
"Outside"  we  could  see,  ourselves,  that  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous sea  on.  We  must  lie  still,  in  the  calm  harbor,  till 
the  storm  should  abate.    Our  passengers  hailed  from  fifteen 
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StatoB ;  only  a  few  of  them  had  ever  heen  to  sea  before ;  mar 
feetly  it  would  not  do  to  pit  tliem  agHinet  a  full-blown  teiupe 
until  tliej  bad  got  their  sea-lege  ou.  Toward  evening  the  tv 
8team-tng8  that  had  accompanied  us  with  a  roUickiug  char 
pagne-party  of  young  New  Yorkers  on  board  who  wishe 
to  bid  farewell  to  one  of  our  number  in  due  and  anciei 
form,  departed,  and  we  were  alone  on  the  deep.  On  dee 
five  fathoms,  and  anchored  fast  to  the  bottom.  And  out  i 
the  Bolemn  rain,  at  that.  This  was  pleasuring  with  a  ver 
geance. 

It  was  an  appropriate  relief  when  the  gong  sounded  fo 
prayer  meeting.  The  6rst  Saturday  night  of  any  other  pleat 
ure  excursion  might  have  been  devoted  to  wbist  and  dan 
cing ;  but  I  submit  it  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  if  it  woul< 
have  been  in  good  taste  for  us  to  engage  in  such  &ivulitiefl 
oonaidering  what  we  had  gone  through  and  the  frame  of  mine 
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we  were  in.     We  would  have  ahone  at  a  wake,  but  not  at 
«ny  thing  more  festive. 

However,  there  is  always  a  cheering  influenoe  about  the 
a;  and  in  my  berth,  that  night,  rocked  by  the  measured 
swell  of  the  waves,  and  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the  distant 
»urf,  I  soon  passed  tranquilly  out  of  all  consciousness  of  the 
dreary  experiences  of  the  day  and  damaging  premonitions  of 
the  future. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ALL  day  Sunday  at  anchor.  The  etorm  had  gone  dowv 
great  deal,  but  the  sea  had  not  It  was  btill  piling  i 
frothy  hills  high  in  air  "  outside/'  as  we  could  plainly  see  wi 
the  glasses.  We  conld  not  properly  begin  a  pleasure  excu 
sion  on  Sunday;  we  could  not  ofier  untried  stoiuachs  to  i 
pitiless  a  sea  as  that.  We  must  lie  still  till  Monday.  An 
we  did.  But  we  had  repetitions  of  church  and  pra^cr-niee 
ings;  and  so,  of  course,  we  were  just  as  eligibly  situuttd  as  \r 
could  have  been  any  where. 

I  was  up  early  that  Sabbath  morning,  and  was  eaily  h 
breakfast.  I  felt  a  perfectly  natural  desire  to  have  a  guoti 
long,  unprejudiced  look  at  the  passengers,  at  a  time  when  tliei 
should  be  free  from  self-consciousness — which  is  at  breakfast, 
when  such  a  moment  occurs  in  the  lives  of  human  beings  at 
all. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  so  many  elderly  people — I 
might  almost  say,  so  many  venerable  people.  A  jjlanee  at  tlie 
long  lines  of  heads  was  apt  to  make  one  think  it  was  all giay. 
But  it  was  not.  There  was  a  tolerably  fair  sprinkling  of 
young  folks,  and  another  fair  sprinkling  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  were  non-committal  as  to  age,  being  neither  actu- 
ally old  or  absolutely  young. 

The  next  morning,  we  weighed  anchor  and  went  to  sea.  It 
was  a  great  happiness  to  get  away,  after  this  dragging, 
dispiriting  delay.  I  thought  there  never  was  such  gladness  in 
the  air  before,  such  brightness  in  the  sun,  such  beauty  m  the 
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sea.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  picnic,  then,  and  with  all  its 
belongings.  All  my  malicious  instincts  were  dead  within  me ; 
and  as  America  faded  out  of  sight,  I  think  a  spirit  of  charitjr 
rose  ap  in  their  place  that  was  as  boundless,  tor  the  time  being, 
as  the  broad  ocean  that  was  heaving  its  billows  about  us.  I 
wished  to  express  my  feelings — I  wished  to  lift  up  my  voice 
and  sing ;  but  I  did  not  know  any  thing  to  sing,  and  so  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  idea.  It  was  no  loss  to  the  ship  though, 
perhaps. 

It  was  breezy  and  pleasant,  but  the  sea  was  still  very  rough. 
One  could  not  promenade  without  risking  his  neck ;  at  one 
moment  the  bowsprit  was  taking  a  deadly  aim  at  the  sun  in 
mid-heaven,  and  at  the  next  it  was  trying  to  harpoon  a  shark 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  What  a  weird  sensation  it  is  to 
feel  the  stem  of  a  ship  sinking  swiftly  from  under  you  and  see 
the  bow  climbing  high  away  among  the  clouds !  One's  safest 
coarse,  that  day,  was  to  clasp  a  railing  and  hang  on  ;  walking 
was  too  precarious  a  pastime. 

By  some  happy  fortune  I  was  not  seasick, — That  was  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  I  had  not  always  escaped  before.  If 
there  is  one  tiling  in  the  world  that  will  make  a  man  pecu- 
liarly and  insufferably  self-conceited,  it  is  to  have  his  stomach 
behave  itself,  the  first  day  at  sea,  when  nearly  ail  his  comrades 
are  seasick.  Soon,  a  venerable  fossil,  shawled  to  the  chin  and 
bandaged  like  a  mummy,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  after 
deck-honse,  and  the  next  lurch  of  the  ship  shot  him  into  my 
arms.     I  said : 

"  Good-morning,  Sir.    It  is  a  fine  day." 
He   put   his  hand   on  his  stomach  and  said,  "  OA,  my  1" 
and  then  staggered  away  and  fell  over  the  coop  of  a  sky- 
light. 

Presently  another  old  gentleman  was  projected  from  the 
same  door,  with  great  violence.     I  said : 

"  Calm  yourself,  Sir — There  is  no  hurry.     It  is  a  fine  day, 
Sh-." 
He,  also,  pat  his  hand  on  his  stomach  and  said  '^  OA,  my  I** 

and  reeled  away. 

8 
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In  a  little  while  another  veteran  was  discharged  abn 
from  the  Baine  door,  clawing  at  the  air  for  a  eaving  bui»] 
I  said : 

"  Good-morning,  Sir.     It  is  a  fine  day  for  pleasnring. 
were  about  to  say — " 


"OA,  my!" 

I  thought  80.  I  anticipated  him,  any  how,  I  staid  th 
and  was  bombarded  with  old  gentlemen  for  an  hour  perha' 
and  all  I  got  ont  of  any  of  them  was  "  Oh,  my !" 

I  went  away,  then,  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  I  said,  this  i 
good  pleasure  excursion.  I  like  it.  The  passengers  are  i 
garroloas,  but  still  they  are  sociable.     I  like  those  old  pco{ 
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hat  BooMdiaw  they  all  seem  to  have  the  ''  Oh,  my "  rather 
bad. 

I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  them.  They  were  sea- 
•ck.  And  I  was  glad  of  it.  We  all  like  to  see  people  sea- 
mk  when  we  are  not,  om^lves.  Playing  whist  by  the  cabin 
lamps  when  it  is  storming  outside,  is  pleasant ;  walking  the 
quarter-deck  in  the  moonlight,  is  pleasant ;  smoking  in  the 
breezy  foretop  is  pleasant,  when  one  is  not  afraid  to  go  np 
there ;  but  these  are  all  feeble  and  commonplace  compared  with 
the  joy  of  seeing  people  suffering  the  miseries  of  seasickness. 

I  picked  np  a  good  deal  of  information  during  the  after- 
noon. At  one  time  I  was  climbing  up  the  quarter-deck  when 
the  vessers  stem  was  in  the  sky ;  I  was  smoking  a  cigar  and 
feeling  passably  comfortable.    Somebody  ejaculated : 

"  Come,  now,  that  won^t  answer.     Eead  the  sign  up  there — 

Ko  SMOKING   ABAFT  THE  WHEEL  !" 

It  was  Capt.  Duncan,  chief  of  the  expedition.  I  went  for- 
ward,  of  conrse.  I  saw  a  long  spy-glass  lying  on  a  desk  in  one 
of  the  upper-deck  state-rooms  back  of  the  pilot-house,  and 
reached  after  it — ^there  was  a  ship  in  the  distance : 

•*  Ah,  ah— hands  off  1    Come  out  of  that  1" 

I  came  out  of  that.  I  said  to  a  deck-sweep — ^but  in  a  low 
voice: 

'*  Who  is  that  overgrown  pirate  with  the  whiskers  and  the 
discordant  voice  V^ 

"  It's  Capt.  Bursley — executive  oflScer — sailing-master." 

I  loitered  about  awhile,  and  then,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  fell  to  carving  a  railing  with  my  knife.  Some- 
body said,  in  an  insinuating,  admonitory  voice : 

"Now  «iy-;-my  friend— don't  you  know  any  better  than 
to  be  whittling  the  ship  all  to  pieces  that  way  ?  You  ought  to 
know  better  than  that." 

I  went  back  and  found  the  deck-sweep : 

^  Wlio  is  that  smooth-faced  animated  outrage  yonder  in  the 
fine  clothes  «" 

'That's  Capt  L****,  the  owner  of  the  ship— he's  one  of 
the  main  bosses." 


'  • 
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Id  the  courae  of  time  I  brought  up  on  tbe  starboard  bH 
tlie  pilot-houee,  and  found  a  sextant  lying  on  a  bencli.  ] 
I  said,  tbey  "  take  the  sun  "  through  this  thing ;  I  eli 
think  I  might  see  that  vessel  through  it.  I  bad  hardly  g 
to  my  eye  when  some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
•aid,  deprecatingly : 

"  I'll  have  to  get  you  to  give  that  to  me,  Sir.    If  there's 


thing  yoa*d  like  to  know  about  taking  the  sun,  I'd  as  i 
tell  you  aa  not — but  I  don't  like  to  trust  any  body  i 
that  instrument.  K  you  want  any  figuring  done —  J 
aye,  Sir  1" 

He  was  gone,  to  answer  a  call  from  the  other  side, 
sought  the  deck-sweep ; 

"  Who  is  that  spider-legged  gorilla  yonder  with  the  sai 
moniouB  countenance!" 

"It's  Capt.  Jones,  Sir— the  chief  mate." 
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"  Well.  This  goes  clear  away  ahead  of  any  thing  I  ever 
heard  of  l>efore.  Do  you— now  I  ask  you  as  a  man  and  a 
brother — cto  you  think  I  could  venture  to  throw  a  rock  here 
in  any  given  direction  without  hitting  a  captain  of  this  shipl 

^*  Well,  Sir,  I  don't  know— I  think  likely  you'd  fetch  the 
captain  of  the  watch,  may  be,  because  he's  a-standing  nght 
yonder  in  the  way."  - 

I  went  below— meditating,  and  a  little  down-hearted.  1 
thought,  if  five  cooks  can  spoil  a  broth,  what  may  not  five  cap- 
tains do  with  a  pleasure  excursion. 


I 
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\\/  ifi  plowed  along  bravely  for  a  week  or  more,  and  \i 
▼  ▼      out  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  among  the  eapt 
worth  mentioning.     The  passengers  soon  learned  to  accom 
date  themselves  to  their  new  circumstances,  and  life  in 
fihip   became   nearly   as    systematically  monotonous    as 
routine  of  a  barrack.     I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  dull,  fo 
was  not  entirely  so  by  any  means — but  there  was  a  g 
deal  of  sameness  about  it.    As  is  always  the  fashion  at  sea, 
passengers  shortly  began  to  pick  up  sailor  terms — a  sign  t 
they  were  beginning  to  feel  at  home.     Half-past  six  was 
longer  half-past  six  to  these  pilgrims  from  New  England, 
Soutli,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was  "  seven  bells ;"  eij 
twelve  and  four  o'clock  were  "  eight  bells ;"  the  captain 
not  take  the  longitude  at  nine  o'clock,  but  at  "  two  be! 
They  spoke  glibly  of  the  "  after  cabin,"  the  "  for'rard  cabi 
"  port  and  starboard  "  and  the  "  fo'castle." 

At  seven  bells  the  first  gong  rang ;  at  eight  there  was  bre 
fast,  for  such  as  were  not  too  seasick  to  eat  it.  After  that 
the  well  people  walked  arm-in-arm  up. and  down  the  1( 
promenade  deck,  enjoying  the  fine  summer  mornings,  and  1 
seasick  ones  crawled  out  and  propped  themselves  up  in  1 
lee  of  the  paddle-boxes  and  ate  their  dipmal  tea  and  toast,  a 
looked  wretched.  From  eleven  o'clock  until  luncheon,  a 
from  luncheon  until  dinner  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  emph 
ments  and  amusements,  were  various.  Some  reading  ^^ 
done ;  and  much  smoking  and  sewing,  though  not  by  the  sai 
parties ;  there  were  the  monsters  of  the  deep  to  be  looked  afl 
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snd  wondered  at ;  Btrange  ships  had  to  be  Bcratinized  through 
operarglasees,  and  sage  decisions  arrived  at  concerning  them ; 
and  more  than  that,  every  body  took  a  personal  interest  in  see» 
ing  that  the  flag  was  run  up  and  politely  dipped  three  times  in 
response  to  the  salutes  of  those  strangers;  in  the  smoking- 
room  there  were  always  parties  of  gentlemen  playing  euchre, 
draughts  and  dominoes,  especially  dominoes,  that  delightfully 
harmless  game;  and  down  on  the  main  deck,  "for'rard" — 
for'rard  of  the  chicken-coops  and  the  cattle — we  had  what  was 
called  "horse-billiards."  Horse-billiards  is  a  fine  game.  It 
affords  good,  active  exercise,  hilarity,  and  consuming  excitement. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  "  hop-scotch  "  and  shuffle- board  played  with  a 
crutch.  A  large  hop-scotch  diagram  is  marked  out  on  the  deck 
with  chalk,  and  each  compartment  numbered.  You  stand  off 
three  or  four  steps,  with  some  broad  wooden  disks  before  you  on 
the  deck,  and  these  you  send  forward  with  a  vigorous  thrust  of 
a  long  crutch.  If  a  disk  stops  on  a  chalk  line,  it  does  not  count 
any  thing.  If  it  stops  in  division  No.  7,  it  counts  7 ;  in  5,  it 
counts  5,  and  so  on.  The  game  is  100,  and  four  can  play  at  a 
time.  That  game  would  be  very  simple,  played  on  a  sta- 
tionary floor,  but  with  us,  to  play  it  well  required  science. 
We  had  to  allow  for  the  reeling  of  the  ship  to  the  right  or  the 
left.  Very  often  one  made  calculations  for  a  heel  to  the  right 
and  the  ship  did  not  go  that  way.  The  consequence  was  that 
that  disk  ijaissed  the  whole  hop-scotch  plan  a  yard  or  two,  and 
then  there  was  humiliation  on  one  side  and  laughter  on  the  other. 
When  it  rained,  the  passengers  had  to  stay  in  the  house,  of 
course — or  at  least  the  cabins — and  amuse  themselves  with 
games,  reading,  looking  out  of  the  windows  at  the  very  famil- 
iar billows,  and  talking  gossip. 

'  By  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  dinner  was  about  over ;  an 
hour's  promenade  on  the  upper  deck  followed  ;  then  the  gong 
sounded  and  a  large  majority  of  the  party  repaired  to  the  after 
cabin  (upper)  a  handsome  saloon  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  for 
prayers.  The  unregenerated  called  this  saloon  the  "Syna- 
gogue." The  devotions  consisted  only  of  two  hymns  from 
the  "Plymouth  Collection,"  and  a  short  prayer,  and  seldom 
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occupied  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  hymns  were  ace 
panied  by  parlor  organ  music  when  the  sea  was  smooth  enu 
to  allow  a  performer  to  sit  at  the  instrument  without  b< 
lashed  to  his  chair. 

After  prayers  the  Synagogue  shortly  took  the  semblanci 
a  writing-school.  The  like  of  that  picture  was  tiever  seer 
a  ship  before.  Behind  the  long  dining-tables  on  either  side 
the  saloon,  and  scattered  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lat 
some  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  sat  them  dc 
under  the  swaying  lamps,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  wi 
diligently  in  their  journals.  Alas!  that  journals  so  volu 
nously  begun  should  come  to  so  lame  and  impotent  a  con( 
sion  as  most  of  them  did!  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  pilgi 
of  all  that  host  but  can  show  a  hundred  fair  pages  of  jt)ur 
concerning  the  first  twenty  days'  voyaging  in  the  Quaker  (Ji 
and  I  am  morally  certain  that  not  ten  of  the  party  can  sli 
twenty  pages  of  journal  for  the  succeeding  twenty  thousa 
miles  of  voyaging  1  At  certain  periods  it  becomes  the  dear 
ambition  of  a  man  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  his  performan< 
in  a  book ;  and  he  dashes  at  this  work  with  an  enthn^ia^ 
that  imposes  on  him  the  notion  that  keeping  a  journal  is  t 
veriest  pastime  in  the  world,  and  the  pleasantest.  But  if 
only  lives  twenty-one  days,  he  will  find  out  that  only  tlhi 
rare  natures  that  are  made  up  of  pluck,  endurance,  devoti^ 
to  duty  for  duty's  sake,  and  invincible  determination,  may  lio] 
to  venture  upon  so  tremendous  an  entei^prise  as  the  keeping 
a  journal  and  not  sustain  a  shameful  defeat. 

One  of  our  favorite  youths.  Jack,  a  splendid  young  fello 
with  a  head  full  of  good  sense,  and  a  pair  of  legs  that  were 
wonder  to  look  upon  in  the  way  of  length,  and  straightnes 
and  slimness,  used  to  report  progress  every  morning  in  tli 
most  glowing  and  spirited  way,  and  say : 

"  Oh,  I'm  coming  along  bully !"  (he  was  a  little  given  t 
slang,  in  his  happier  moods,)  "  I  wrote  ten  pages  in  ray  journa 
last  night — and  you  know  I  wrote  nhie  the  night  before,  an< 
twelve  the  night  before  that.     Why  it's  only  fun !" 

"  What  do  you  find  to  put  in  it.  Jack  ?" 
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**  OIl,  every  thing.    Latitude  and  longitude,  noon  every  day ; 

and  how  many  miles  we  made  last  twenty-four  hours ;  and  all 

the  domino-games  I  beat,  and  horse-billiards ;  and  whales  and 

aharkB  and   porpoises;  and  the  text  of  the  sermon,  Sundays; 

(because  tliatMl  tell  at  home,  you  know,)  and  the  ships  we  sa* 

luted  and  what  nation  they  were ;  and  which  way  the  wind 

was,  and  whether  there  was  a  heavy  sea,  and  what  sail  we 

carried,  though  we  don't  ever  carry  any,  principally,  going 

against  a  head  wind  always — wonder  what  is  the  reason  of 

that  i — and  how  many  lies  Moult  has  told — Oh,  every  thing ! 

IVe  got  every  thing  down.     My  father  told  me  to  keep  that 

jonmal.     Father  wouldn't  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  it  when 

I  get  it  done." 

"  No,  Jack ;  it  will  be  worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars — 
when  you  get  it  done." 

^Do  you  ? — ^no,  but  do  you  think  it  will,  though?" 

*^  Yes^  it  will  be  worth  at  least  as  much  as  a  thousand  dol- 
lars— when  you  get  it  done.     May  be,  more." 

**  Well,  I  about  half  think  so,  myself.  It  ain't  no  slouch  of  a 
journal." 

But  it  shortly  became  a  most  lamentable  ^^  slouch  of  a  jour- 
nal." One  night  in  Paris,  after  a  hard  day's  toil  in  sight- 
seeing, I  said : 

'*  Now  I'll  go  and  stroll  around  the  caf6s  awhile,  Jack,  and 
give  you  a  chance  to  write  up  your  journal,  old  fellow." 

His  countenance  lost  its  lire.     He  said : 

"  Well,  no,  you  needn't  mind.  I  think  1  won't  run  that 
journal  any  more.  It  is  awful  tedious.  Do  you  know — I 
reckon  I'm  as  much  as  four  thousand  pages  behind  hand.  I 
haven't  got  any  France  in  it  at  all.  First  I  thought  I'd  leave 
France  out  and  stait  fresli.  But  tliat  wouldn't  do,  ivould  it! 
The  governor  would  say,  *  Hello,  here — didn't  see  any  thing  in 
France  V  That  cat  wouldn't  fight,  you  know.  First  I  thought 
I'd  copy  France  out  of  the  guide-book,  like  old  Badger  in  the 
fiir'rard  cabin  who's  writing  a  book,  but  there's  more  than  three 
huodred  pages  of  it.  Oh,  /  don't  think  a  journal's  any 
do  you  ?     They're  only  a  bother,  aint  they  ?" 
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"  Yes,  a  journal  that  is  inoomplete  isn't  of  mnch  use,  bi 
journal  properly  kept,  is  worth  a  thousand  dollare, — w. 
you've  got  it  done," 

"A  thousand ! — well  I  shonld  think  so,  /wonldn't  fii 
It  for  a  million." 

Hia  experience  was  only  the  experience  of  the  majority 


that  indufitrioue  nifrht-adiool  in  the  cabin.  If  you  wish 
inflict  a  heartless  and  malignant  punislinienl  upon  a  youi 
person,  pledjfe  him  to  keep  a  journal  a  year. 

A  good  many  eNiH'dietits  were  resorted  to  to  keep  the  excu 
sionists  amused  and  satisfied.  A  club  was  formed,  of  all  tl 
passengers,  which  met  in  the  writing-Bchool  after  prayers  an 
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read  aloud  about  the  countries  we  were  approaohing,  and  dia- 
cuaeed  the  information  so  obtained. 

Several  times  the  photographer  of  the  expedition  brought 
out  hifi  transparent  pictures  and  gave  us  a  handsome  magic 
lantern  exhibition.  His  views  were  nearly  all  of  foreign 
scenes,  but  there  were  one  or  two  home  pictures  among  them. 
He  advertised  that  he  would  '^  open  his  performance  in  the 
aft^*  cabin  at  ^  two  bells,'  (9,  p.  m.,)  and  show  the  passengers 
where  they  shall  eventually  arrive  " — ^which  was  all  very  well, 
but  by  a  funny  accident  the  first  picture  that  flamed  out  upon 
the  canvas  was  a  view  of  Greenwood  Cemetery ! 

On  several  starlight  nights  we  danced  on  the  upper  deck, 
under  the  awnings,  and  made  something  of  a  ball-room  display 
of  brilliancy  by  hanging  a  number  of  ship's  lanterns  to  the 
stanc^ons.     Our  music  consisted  of  the  well-mixed  strains 
of  a  melodeon  which  was  a  little  asthmatic  and  apt  to  catch 
its  breath  where  it  ought  to  come  out  strong ;  a  clarinet  which 
was  a  little  unreliable  on  the  high  keys  and  rather  melancholy 
on  the  low  ones ;  and  a  disreputable  accordion  that  had  a  leak 
somewhere  and  breathed  louder  than  it  squawked — a  more  ele- 
gant  term  does  not  occur  to  me  just  now.     However,  the 
dancing  was  infinitely  worse  than  the  music.     When  the  ship 
rolled  to  starboard  the  whole  platoon  of  dancers  came  charging 
down  to  starboard  with  it,  and  brought  up  in  mass  at  the  rail ; 
and  when  it  rolled  to  port,  *they  went  floundering  down  to 
port  with  the  same  unanimity  of  sentiment.     Waltzers  spun 
around  precariously  for  a  matter  of  fifteen  seconds  and  then 
went  skurrying  down  to  the  rail  as  if  they  meant  to  go  ovef*- 
board.     The  Virginia  reel,  as  performed  on  board  the  Quaker 
Cittfy  had  more  genuine  reel  about  it  than  any  reel  I  ever  saw 
before,  and  was  as  fiill  of  interest  to  the  spectator  as  it  was 
full  of  desperate  chances  and  hairbreadth  escapes  to  the  partici- 
pant.    We  gave  up  dancing,  finally. 

We  celebrated  a  lady's  birthday  anniversary,  with  toasts, 
speeches,  a  poem,  and  so  forth.  We  also  had  a  mock  trial. 
No  ship  ever  went  to  sea  that  hadn't  a  mock  trial  on  board. 
The  purser  was  accused  of  stealing  an  overcoat  from  state-room 
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No.  10.  A  judge  was  appointed ;  aUo  clerics,  a  crier  of 
court,  constables,  Bheriffs ;  connsel  for  the  State  and  for 
defendant ;  witnesses  were  subpcenaed,  and  a  jtiry  empao' 
after  mucli  challenging.  The  witnesses  were  stupid,  and 
reliable  and  contradictory,  aa  witnesses  always  are.  ' 
counsel  were  eloquent,  argumentative  and  vindictively  abu, 
of  each  other,  ae  was  characteristic  and  proper.     The  case 


at   last  submitted,  and  duly  Unished  by  the  jndge  with 
absurd  decision  and  a  ridiculous  sentence. 

Tiie  acting  of  charades  was  tried,  on  several  evenings, ' 
the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  the  cabins,  and  proved  t 
most  distinguished  success  of  all  the  amusement  expe 
mentt*. 

An  attempt  waji  made  to  oncanize  a  debating  club,  but 
was  a  failure.     There  whs  no  oratnrical  talent  in  the  ship. 

We  all  enjoyefl  oiirst-lvcs^I  think  I  can  safely  say  lli:it.  h 
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it  was  in  a  rather  quiet  way.  We  very,  very  Beldom  played 
the  piano  ;  we  played  the  flute  and  the  clarinet  together,  and 
made  good  music,  too,  what  there  was  of  it,  but  we  always 
played  the  same  old  tune ;  it  was  a  very  pretty  tune — ^how  well 
I  rememiber  it — I  wonder  when  I  shall  ever  get  rid  of  it.  We 
never  played  either  the  melodeon  or  the  organ,  except  at  devo- 
tions— but  I  am  too  fast :  young  Albert  did  know  part  of  a 
tune — something  about  "  O  Something-Or-Other  How  Sweet 
it  is  to  Know  that  he's  his  What's-his-Name,"  (I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  title  of  it,  but  it  was  very  plaintive,  and  full  of 
sentiment ;)  Albert  played  that  pretty  much  all  the  time,  until 
we  contracted  with  him  to  restrain  himself.  But  nobody  ever 
sang  by  moonlight  on  the  upper  deck,  and  the  congregational 
singing  at  church  and  prayers  was  not  of  a  superior  order  of 
architecture.  I  put  up  with  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  joined 
in  and  tried  to  improve  it,  but  this  encouraged  young  George 
to  join  in  too,  and  that  made  a  failure  of  it ;  because  George's 
voice  was  just  ^^  turning,"  and  when  he  was  singing  a  dismal 
sort  of  base,  it  was  apt  to  fly  oflF  the  handle  and  startle  every 
body  with  a  most  discordant  cackle  on  the  upper  notes.  George 
didnH  know  the  tunes,  either,  which  was  also  a  drawback  to 
his  performances.     I  said : 

"  Come,  now,  George,  don't  improvise.  It  looks  too  egotis- 
tical. It  will  provoke  remark.  Just, stick  to  'Coronation,* 
like  the  others.  It  is  a  goodp  tune — you  can't  improve  it  any, 
just  oflF-hand,  in  this  way." 

"  Why  I'm  not  trying  to  improve  it — ^and  I  am  singing  like 
the  others — just  as  it  is  in  the  notes." 

And  he  honestly  thought  he  was,  too ;  and  so  he  had  no  one 
to  blame  but  himself  when  his  voice  caught  on  the  centre  occa- 
sionally, and  gave  him  the  lockjaw. 

There  were  those  among  the  unr^enerated  who  attributed 
the  unceasing  head-winds  to  our  distressing  choir-music.  There 
were  those  who  said  openly  that  it  was  taking  chances  enough 
to  have  such  ghastly  music  going  on,  even  when  it  was  at  its 
best ;  and  that  to  exaggerate  the  crime  by  letting  George  help, 
was  simply  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.    These  said  that 
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the  choir  would  keep  np  their  lacerating  attempts  at  me 
until  thej  would  bring  down  a  storm  some  day  that  would 
the  ship. 

There  were  even  grumblers  at  the  prayers.    The  execu 
officer  said  the  Pilgrims  had  no  charity : 

"There  they  are,  down  there  every  night  at  eight  b 
praying  for  fair  winds— when  they  know  as  weU  as  I  do 
this  is  the  only  ship  going  east  this  time  of  the  year,  but  th< 
a  thousand  coming  west — what's  a  fair  wind  for  us  is  a  ^ 
wind  to  them — the  Almighty's  blowing  a  fair  wind  for  a  tl 
sand  vessels,  and  this  tribe  wants  him  to  turn  it  clear  aro 
BO  as  to  accommodate  one, — and  she  a  steamship  at  that  I 
ain't  good  sense,  it  ain't  good  reason,  it  ain't  good  Christian 
it  ain't  common  human  diarity.    Avast  with  such  nonseng 
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TA£ING  it  ^^  by  and  large,"  as  the  sailors  say,  we  had  a 
pleaaant  ten  days'  ran  from  New  York  to  the  Azores 
islaDdB — not  a  fast  ran,  for  the  distance  is  only  twenty-four 
hundred  miles — ^bnt  a  right  pleasant  one,  in  the  main.  True, 
we  had  head-winds  aU  the  time,  and  several  stormy  experi- 
ences which  sent  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  to  bed,  sick, 
and  made  the  ship  look  dismal  and  deserted — stormy  experi- 
ences that  all  will  remember  who  weathered  them  on  the 
tumbling  deck,  and  caught  the  vast  sheets  of  spi*ay  that 
every  now  and  then  sprang  high  in  air  from  the  weather 
bow  and  swept  the  ship  like  a  thunder-shower;  but  for  the 
most  part  we  had  balmy  summer  weather,  and  nights  that 
were  even  finer  than  the  days.  We  had  the  phenomenon 
of  a  full  moon  located  just  in  the  same  spot  in  tlie  heavens  at 
the  same  hour  every  night.  The  reason  of  this  singular  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  moon  did  not  occur  to  us  at  first,  but  it 
did  afterward  when  we  reflected  that  we  were  gaining  about 
twenty  minutes  every  day,  because  we  were  going  east  so  fast 
— ^we  gained  just  about  enough  every  day  to  keep  along  with 
the  moon.  It  was  becoming  an  old  moon  to  the  friends  we  had 
left  behind  us,  but  to  us  Joshuas  it  stood  still  in  the  same 
place,  and  remained  always  the  same. 

Young  Mr.  Blucher,  who  is  from  the  Far  West,  and  is  on 
his  first  voyage,  was  a  good  deal  worried  by  the  constantly 
dianging  ^*  ship-time."  He  was  proud  of  his  new  watch  at 
first)  and  used  to  drag  it  out  promptly  when  eight  bells  strack 
ii  noon,  but  he  came  to  look  after  a  while  as  if  he  were  losing 
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confidence  in  it.     Seven  days  out  from  New  York  he  can 
deck,  and  said  with  great  decision : 

"  This  thing's  a  swindle  1" 

"  What's  a  swindle  ?" 

"  Wliy,  this  watch.  I  bought  her  ont  in  Illinois — ^gave 
for  her — and  I  thought  she  was  good.  And,  by  George,  h 
good  on  sliore,  but  somehow  slie  don't  keep  up  her  lick 
on  the  water — ^gets  seasick,  may  be.  She  skips ;  she  runs  a 
regular  enough  till  half-past  eleven,  and  then,  all  of  a  sud 
she  lets  down.  I've  set  that  old  regulator  up  faster  and  fa 
till  I've  shoved  it  clear  around,  but  it  don't  do  any  good  ; 
just  distanced  every  watch  in  the  ship,  and  clatters  ak)ng 
way  that's  astonishing  till  it  is  noon,  but  them  eight  bell 
ways  gets  in  about  ten  minutes  ahead  of  her  anyway.  I  li 
know  what  to  do  with  her  now.  She's  doing  all  she  a 
she's  going  her  best  gait,  but  it  won't  save  her.  Now,  <] 
you  know,  there  ain't  a  watch  in  the  ship  that's  making  be 
time  than  she  is :  but  what  does  it  signify  ?  When  you  i 
them  eight  bells  you'll  find  her  just  about  ten  minutes  slioi 
her  score,  sure." 

The  ship  was  gaining  a  full  hour  every  three  days,  and 
fellow  was  tr3'ing  to  make  his  watch  go  fast  enough  to  kec) 
to  her.  .  But,  as  he  had  said,  he  had  pushed  the  regulator 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  tlie  watch  was  ^*on  its  best  gii 
and  so  nothing  was  left  him  but  to  fold  his  hands  and  see 
ship  beat  the  race.  We  sent  him  to  the  captain,  and  he 
plained  to  him  the  mystery  of  "ship-time,"  and  sethistroul 
mind  at  rest.  This  young  man  asked  a  great  many  quest! 
about  seasickness  before  we  left,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
characteristics  were,  and  how  he  was  to  tell  when  he  had 
He  found  out. 

We  saw  the  usual  sharks,  blackfish,  porpoises,  &c.,  of  cou] 
and  by  and  by  large  schools  of  Portuguese  men-of-war  w 
added  to  the  regular  list  of  sea  wonders.  Some  of  them  w 
white  and  some  of  a  brilliant  carmine  color.  The  nantilui 
nothing  but  a  transparent  web  of  jelly,  that  spreads  itself 
catch  the  wind,  and  has  fieshy-looking  strings  a  foot  or  t 
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long  dangling  froT  it  to  keep  it  stead;  in  the  water.  It  is  as 
accomplished  Bailor,  and  has  good  Bailor  judgment.  It  reefs  its 
sail  wlien  a  storm  threatens  or  the  wind  blows  pretty  bard,  and 
fnrla  it  entirely  and  goes  down  when  a  gale  blows.  Ordinarily 
it  keeps  its  sail  wet  and  in  good  sailing  order  by  turning  over 
and  dipping  it  in  the  water  for  a  moment.  Seamen  say  tlie 
nautilus  is  only  fonnd  in  these  waters  between  the  35th  and 
45tli  parallels  ot  latitude. 


At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2lBt  of  June,  we 
were  awakened  and  notified  that  the  Azores  islands  were  in 
sight.  I  said  I  did  not  take  any  interest  in  islands  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  another  persecutor  came,  and 
then  another  and  another,  and  finally  l>elieving  that  the  general 
enthnaiasm  would  permit  no  one  to  slumber  in  peace,  I  got  np 
and  went  sleepily  on  deck.  It  was  five  and  a  half  o'clock  now^ 
and  a  raw,  blustering  morning.  The  passengers  were  huddled 
about  the  smoke-stacks  and  fortified  behind  ventilators,  and  all 
were  wrapped  iu  wintry  coBtnmee,  and  looking  sleepy  and  na- 
happy  in  the  pitiless  gale  and  the  drenching  gpray. 
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The  island  in  Bight  was  Flores.  It  seemed  only  a  moui 
of  mud  standing  up  out  of  the  dull  mists  of  the  sea.  Bi 
we  bore  down  upon  it,  the  sun  came  out  and  made  it  a  l 
tiful  picture — a  mass  of  green  farms  and  meadows  that  sw( 
np  to  a  height  ot  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  mingled  its  u 
outlines  w^ith  the  clouds.  It  was  ribbed  with  sharp,  g 
ridges,  and  cloven  with  narrow  canons,  and  here  and  then 
the  heights,  rocky  upheavals  shaped  themselves  into  mimic; 
tlements  and  castles :  and  out  of  rifted  clouds  came  broad  si 
of  sunlight,  that  painted  summit,  and  slope,  and  glen,  ' 
bands  ot  fire,  and  left  belts  of  sombre  shade  between.  It 
the  aurom  borealis  of  the  frozen  pole  exiled  to  a  summer  h 

We  skirted  around  two-thirds  of  the  island,  four  miles  i 
shore,  and  all  the  opera-glasses  in  the  ship  were  called 
requisition  to  settle  disputes  as  to  whether  mossy  spots  on 
uplands  were  groves  of  trees  or  groves  of  weeds,  or  whe 
the  white  villages  down  by  the  sea  were  really  villages  or  i 
the  clustering  tombstones  of  cemeteries.    Finally,  we  stoo 
sea  and  bore  away  for  San  Miguel,  and  Flores  shortly  beci 
a  dome  ot  mud  again,  and  sank  down  among  the  mists 
disappeared.     But  to  many  a  seasick  passenger  it  was  gooi 
see  the  green  hills  again,  and  all  were  more  cheerful  after 
episode  than  any  body  could  have  expected  them  to  be,  < 
sidering  liow  sinfully  early  they  had  gotten  np. 

But  we  had  to  change  our  purpose  about  San  Miguel,  f! 
stonn  came  up  about  noon  that  so  tossed  and  pitched  the  ve 
that  common  sense  dictated  a  run  for  shelter.  Therefore 
steered  for  the  nearest  island  of  the  group — Fayal,  (the  pec 
there  pronounce  it  Fy-all,  and  put  the  accent  on  the  i 
syllable.)  We  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Horta,  li 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  town  has  eight,  thousand  to 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  snow-white  houses  nestle  cosily  i 
sea  of  fresh  green  vegetation,  and  no  village  could  look  preti 
or  more  attractive.  It  sits  in  the  lap  of  an  amphitlieatre 
hills  wliich  are  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  higli,  i 
carefully  cultivated  clear  to  their  summits — not  a  foot  of  i 
loft  idle.    Every  farm  and  every  acre  is  cut  up  into  little  squ 
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by  stone  walls,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  grow- 
ing products  from  the  destructive  gales  that  blow  there.  These 
hondreds  of  green  squares,  marked  by  their  black  lava  walls, 
make  the  hills  look  like  vast  checker-boards. 

The  islands  belong  to  Portugal,  and  everything  in  Fayal  has 
Portuguese  characteristics  about  it.  But  more  of  that  anon. 
A  swarm  of  swarthy,  noisy,  lying,  shoulder-shrugging,  gestic- 
ulating Portuguese  boatmen,  with  brass  rings  in  their  ears,  and 
fraud  in  their  hearts,  climbed  the  ship's  sides,  and  various  par- 
ties of  us  contracted  with  them  to  take  us  ashore  at  so  much  a 
head,  silver  coin  of  any  country.  We  landed  under  the  walls 
of  a  little  fort,  armed  with  batteries  of  twelve  and  thirty-two 
pounders,  which  Horta  considered  a  most  formidable  insti- 
tution, but  if  we  were  ever  to  get  aftei^  it  with  one  of  our  tur- 
reted  monitors,  they  would  have  to  move  it  out  in  the  country 
if  they  wanted  it  where  they  could  go  and  find  it  again  when 
they  needed  it.  The  group  on  the  pier  was  a  rusty  one — men 
and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  all  ragged,  and  barefoot,  un- 
combed and  unclean,  and  by  instinct,  education,  and  profession, 
beggars.  They  trooped  after  us,  and  never  more,  while  we 
tarried  in  Fayal,  did  we  get  rid  of  them.  We  walked  up  the 
middle  of  the  principal  street,  and  these  vermin  surrounded  us 
on  all  sides,  and  glared  upon  us ;  and  every  moment  excited 
couples  shot  ahead  of  the  procession  to  get  a  good  look  back, 
just  as  village  boys  do  when  they  accompany  the  elephant  on 
his  advertising  trip  from  street  to  street.  It  was  very  flattering 
to  me  to  be  part  of  the  material  for  such  a  sensation.  Here 
and  there  in  the  doorways  we  saw  women,  with  fashionable 
Portuguese  hoods  on.  Tliis  hood  is  of  thick  blue  cloth, 
attached  to  a  cloak  of  the  same  stuff,  and  is  a  marvel  of  ugli- 
ness. It  stands  up  high,  nud  spreads  far  abroad,  and  is  unfath- 
omably  deep.  It  fits  like  a  circus  tent,  and  a  woman's  head  is 
hidden  away  in  it  like  the  man's  who  prompts  the  singers  from 
his  tin  shed  in  the  stage  of  an  opera.  There  is  no  particle  of 
trimming  about  this  monstrous  capote^  as  they  call  it — it  is  just 
a  plain,  ugly  dead-blue  mass  of  sail,  and  a  woman  can't  go 
within  eight  points  of  the  wind  with  one  of  them  on  ;  she  has 
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to  go  before  the  wind  or  not  at  all.     The  general  style  < 

capote  in  the  same  io  all  the  iBlande,  and  will  remain  so  f 

next  ten  thousaud  years,  but  eai 

and  shaped  its   capotes   just    ei 

differently  from  the  others  to  c 

an  observer  to  tell  at  a  glance 

particular  island  a  lady  bails  I'ro 

The  Portuguese  pennies  or  reCs 

Dounced  rays)  are  prodigious.     It 

one  thousand   reis  to  make  a  <i 

and  all  financial  estimates  are  j 

in  reis.     We  did  not  know  this 

after   we  had   found  it  out   thr 

Blucher.      Blucher   said    be    wu 

'^^^^^___^^^-;_^    happy  and  so  grateful  to  be  on 

~^'^^%^^^i^'^^ — ~      land  once  more,   that   he  wante 

give   a  feast — said   he  had   hear 

was  a  cheap  land,  and  tie  was  bound  to  have  a  grand 

quet.     lie  invited  nine  of  us,  and  we  ate  an  excellent  di 

at  the  principal  hotel.     In  the  midst  of  the  jollity  prod 

by  good  cigars,  good  wine,  and  passable  anecdotes,  the  land 

presented  his  bill.     Blucher  glanced  at  it  and  his  counten^ 

fell.     He  took  another  look  to  aneure  himself  that  hie  sc 

had  not  deceived  him,  and  then  read  the  items  aloud,  in  a 

tering  voice,  while  the  roses  in  his  cheeks  turned  to  aahee: 

" '  Ten  dinners,  at  600  reis,  6,000  reis !'     Ruin  and  d 

lation  r' 

" '  Twenty-five  cigars,  at  100  reis,  2,500  reia  I'  Oh, 
Minted  mother !" 

" '  Eleven  bottles  of  wine,  at  1,200  reis,  13,200  reb !' 
with  us  all  I" 

" '  Total,  twemty-owb  thousand  seven  hukdbed  bb 
The  Buffering  Moaee  I — there  ain't  money  enough  in  tlie  e 
to  pay  that  hill !  Go — leave  me  to  my  misery,  hoys,  I  an 
ruined  community." 

I  think  it  was  the  blankest  looking  party  I  ever  sav. 
body  could  say  a  word.    It  was  as  if  every  soul  had  U 
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Btricken  dnmb.  Wine-glasses  descended  slowlj  to  the  table, 
tbeir  conteuts  uotaeted.  Cigars  dropped  unnoticed  from  nerve- 
leee  fingers.  Each  man  eouglit  hia  neighbor's  eye,  but  found 
in  it  no  raj  of  hope,  no  encouragement.  At  last  the  fearful 
silence  was  broken.    The  shadow  of  a  desperate  resolve  settled 


upon  Blacher's  countenance  like  a  cloud,  and  he  rose  up  and 
awd: 

**  Landlord,  this  ia  a  low,  mean  swindle,  and  I'll  never, 
nerer  stand  it.  Here's  a  hundred  and  fitly  dollars,  Sir,  and 
it's  all  jottll  get — I'll  swim  in  blood,  before  I'll  pay  a  cent 
more." 

Our  spirits  rose  and  the  landlord's  fell — at  least  we  thought 
M> ;  he  was  confused  at  any  rate,  notwithstanding  he  had  not 
aoderstuod  ft  word  that  bad  been  said.     lie  glanced  from  the 
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little  pile  of  gold  pieces  to  Blucher  severa!  timee,  and 
went  out.  He  mast  have  visited  an  American,  for,  wh 
returned,  he  brought  back  his  bill  translated  into  a  lan^ 

that  a  Christian  could  understand — ^thus : 

t 

10  dinnere,  6,000  reia,  or $6.00 

25cigarH,  2,600  reia,  or 2.50 

11  bottles  wine,  13.200  reia,  or 13.20 

Total  21,700  reia,  or $21.70 

Happiness  reigned  once  more  in  Blucher's  dinner  f 
More  reireshments  were  ordered. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  THINE  the  Azores  mnat  be  very  little  known  in  Amerioa. 
Oat  of  our  whole  ship's  compan  j  there  was  not  a  solitary 
individual  who  knew  any  thing  whatever  about  them.  Some 
of  the  party,  well  read  concerning  most  other  lands,  had  no 
other  information  about  the  Azores  than  that  they  were  a  group 
of  nine  or  ten  small  islands  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  something 
more  than  half  way  between  New  York  and  Gibraltar.  That 
was  all.  These  considerations  move  me  to  pat  in  a  paragraph 
of  dry  facts  just  here. 

The  community  is  eminently  Portuguese — that  is  to  say,  it 
IB  slow,  poor,  shiftless,  sleepy,  and  lazy.  There  is  a  civil  gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and  also  a  military 
governor,  who  can  assume  supreme  control  and  suspend  the 
civil  government  at  his  pleasure.  The  islands  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  about  200,000,  almost  entirely  Portuguese.  Every 
thing  is  staid  and  settled,  for  the  country  was  one  hundred 
years  old  when  Columbus  discovered  America.  The  principal 
crop  is  com,  and  they  raise  it  and  grind  it  just  as  their  great- 
great-great-grandfathers  did.  They  plow  with  a  board  slightly 
shod  with  iron  ;  their  trifling  little  harrows  are  drawn  by  men 
and  women;  small  windmills  grind  the  com,  ten  bushels  a 
day,  and  there  is  one  assistant  superintendent  to  feed  the  mill 
and  a  general  superintendent  to  stand  by  and  keep  him  from 
going  to  sleep.  When  the  wind  changes  they  hitch  on  some 
donkeys,  and  actually  turn  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  mill 
around  until  the  sails  are  in  proper  position,  instead  of  fixing 
the  concern  so  that  the  sails  could  be  moved  instead  of  the 
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mill.    Oxen  tread  the  wheat  from  the  ear,  after  the.  fUshio 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Methuselah.     There  is  not  a  whee 
barrow  in  the  land — they  carry  every  thing  on  their  heads,  c 
on  donkeys,  or  in  a  wicker-bodied  cart,  whose  wheels  are  soli^ 
blocks  of  wood  and  whose  axles  turn  with  the  wheel.     Ther^ 
is  not  a  modem  plow  in  the  islands,  or  a  threshing-machine 
All  attempts  to  introduce  them  have  failed.     The  good  Cath^ 
olic  Portuguese  crossed  himself  and  prayed  God  to  shield  Liin 
from  all  blasphemous  desire  to  know  more  than  his  father  did 
before  him.     The  climate  is  mild ;  they  never  have  snow  or 
ice,  and  I  saw  no  chimneys  in  the  town.    The  donkeys  and 
the  men,  women  and  children  of  a  family,  all  eat  and  sleep  in 
the  same  room,  and  are  unclean,  are  ravaged  by  vermin,  and 
are  truly  happy.     The  people  lie,  and  cheat  the  stranger,  and 
are  desperately  ignorant,  and  have  hardly  any  reverence  for 
their  dead.     The  latter  trait  shows  how  little  better  they  arc 
than  the  donkeys  they  eat  and  sleep  with.     The  only  well- 
dressed  Portuguese  in  the  camp  are  the  half  a  dozen  well-to-do 
families,  the  Jesuit  pne&ts  and  the  soldiers  of  the  little  garri- 
son.    The  wages  of  a  laborer  are  twenty  to  twenty-four  cenf« 
a  day,  and  those  of  a  good  mechanic  about  twice  as  mndi. 
They  count  it  in  reis  at  a  thousand  to  the  dollar,  and  iliid 
makes  them  rich  and  contented.     Fine  grapes  used  to  grow  in 
the  islands,  and  an  excellent  wine  was  made  and  exported. 
But  a  disease  killed  all  the  vines  fifteen  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  no  wine  has  been  made.     The  islands  being  wholly 
of  volcanic  origin,  the  soil  is  necessarily  very  rich.    Nearly 
every  foot  of  ground  is  under  cultivation,  and  two  or  threo 
crops  a  year  of  each  article  are  produced,  but  nothing  is 
exported  save  a  few  oranges — chiefly  to  England.     Nobody 
comes  here,  and  nobody  goes  away.    News  is  a  thing  unknown 
in  Fayal.    A  thirst  for  it  is  a  passion  equally  unknown.    A 
Portuguese  of  average  intelligence  inquired  if  our  civil  war 
was  over?  because,  he  said,  somebody  had  told  him  it  was— or 
at  least  it  ran  in  his  mind  that  somebody  had  told  him  some- 
thing like  that  1    And  when  a  passenger  gave  an  officer  of  the 
garrison  copies  of  the  Tribune^  the  Herald^  and  Times^  he  was 
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garprised  to  find  later  news  in  them  from  Lisbon  than  he  had 
just  received  by  the  little  monthly  steamer.  He  was  told  that 
it  came  by  cable.  He  said  he  knew  they  had  tried  to  lay  a 
cable  ten  years  ago,  but  it  had  been  in  his  mind,  somehow, 
that  they  hadn't  succeeded  I 

It  is  in  communities  like  this  that  Jesuit  humbuggery  flour- 
ishes. We  visited  a  Jesuit  cathedral  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  found  in  it  a  piece  of  the  vieritable  cross  upon 
which  our  Saviour  was  crucitied.  It  was  polished  and  hard, 
and  in  as  excellent  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  the  dread 
tragedy  on  Calvary  had  occurred  yesterday  instead  of  eighteen 
eeuturies  ago.  But  these  contidiug  people  believe  in  that 
piece  of  wood  unhesitatingly. 

In  a  cliapel  of  the  cathedral  is  an  altar  with  facings  of  soh'd 
bilver — at  least  they  call  it  so,  and  I  think  myself  it  would  go 
a  couple  of  hundred  to  the  ton  (to  speak  after  the  fashion  of 
the  ailver  miners,)  and  before  it  is  kept  forever  burning  a 
small  lamp.  A  devout  lady  who  died,  left  money  and  con- 
tracted for  unlimited  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  and 
also  stipalated  that  this  lamp  should  be  kept  lighted  always, 
day  and  night.  She  did  all  this  before  she  died,  you  under- 
stand. It  is  a  very  small  lamp,  and  a  very  dim  one,  and  it 
oould  not  work  her  much  damage,  I  think,  if  it  went  out 
altogether. 

The  great  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  also  three  or  four 
minor  ones,  are  a  perfect  mass  of  gilt  gimcracks  and  ginger- 
bread. And  they  have  a  swarm  of  rusty,  dusty,  battered 
apostles  standing  around  the  filagree  work,  some  on  one  leg  and 
some  with  one  eye  out  but  a  gamey  look  in  the  other,  and 
some  with  two  or  three  fingers  gone,  and  some  with  not 
enough  nose  left  to  blow — all  of  them  crippled  and  discour- 
aged, and  fitter  subjects  for  the  hospital  than  the  cathedral. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  of  porcelain,  all  pictured  over 
with  figures  of  almost  life  size,  very  elegantly  wrought,  and 
dressed  in  the  fanciful  costumes  of  two  centuries  ago.  The 
design  was  a  history  of  something  or  somebody,  but  none  of 
10  were  learned  enougli  to  read  th^  story.     The  old  father^ 
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reposing  under  a  stone  close  bj,  dated  1686,  might  hare 
us  if  he  could  have  risen.    Bat  he  didn't. 

As  we  came  down  through  the  town,  we  enconnten 
squad  of  little  donkejs  ready  saddled  for  use.  The  sad 
were  peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  They  consisted  of  a  sor 
saw-buck,  with  a  small  mattress  on  it,  and  this  furniture 
ered  about  half  the  donkey.  There  were  no  stirrups, 
really  such  supports  were  not  needed — to  use  such  a  sai 
was  the  next  thing  to  riding  a  dinner  table — there  was  an 
support  clear  out  to  one's  knee  joints.  A  pack  of  ragged  ] 
tuguese  muleteers  crowded  around  us,  offering  their  beast 
half  a  dollar  an  hour — more  rascality  to  the  stranger,  for 
market  price  is  sixteen  cents.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  mom 
the  ungainly  affairs,  and  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  mal 
a  ridiculous  spectacle  of  ourselves  through  the  principal  str 
of  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants. 

We  started.  It  was  not  a  trot,  a  gallop,  or  a  canter,  be 
stampede,  and  made  up  of  all  possible  or  conceivable  gi 
No  spurs  were  necessary.  There  was  a  muleteer  to  e^ 
donkey  and  a  dozen  volunteers  beside,  and  they  banged 
donkeys  with  their  goad-sticks,  and  pricked  them  with  tl 
spikes,  and  shouted  something  that  sounded  like  ^'  Sdcki-ya 
and  kept  up  a  din  and  a  racket  that  was  worse  than  Bedl 
itself.  These  rascals  were  all  on  foot,  but  no  matter,  i 
were  always  up  to  time — they  can  outrun  and  outlaa 
donkey.  Altogether  ours  was  a  lively  and  a  picturesque  j 
cession,  and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  balconies  where 
we  went. 

Blucher  could  do  nothing  at  all  with  his  donkey.    The  be 
scampered  zigzag  across  the  road  and  the  others  ran  into  hi 
he  scraped  Blucher  against  carts  and  the  comers  of  houses ; 
road  was  fenced  in  with  high  stone,  walb,  and  the  donkey  gi 
him  a  polishing  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  otiier,  I 
never  once  took  the  middle ;  he  finally  came  to  the  house 
was  born  in  and  darted  into  the  parlor,  scraping  Blucher 
at   the  doorway.     After   remounting,    Blucher   said   to 
muleteer,  "  Now,  that's  enough,  you  know ;  you  go  slow  he 
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sAer.^  Bnt  the  fellow  knew  no  English  and  did  not  undei^ 
i^Uind,  so  he  simply  eaid,  "  &Mi-yaA  / "  and  the  donkey  was 
liff  again  like  a  shot.  He  turned  a  comer  suddenly,  and 
Blacher  went  over  his  head.  And,  to  speak  truly,  every  mole 
stumbled  over  the  two,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  was  piled  np 


in  a  heap.  No  harm  done,  A  fall  from  one  of  those  donkeys 
is  of  little  more  conseqnence  than  rolling  off  a  sofa.  The 
donkeys  all  stood  Rtill  after  the  cataetrophe,  and  waited  for 
their  dismembered  batldleb  to  be  patched  up  and  put  on  by  the 
noisy  muleteers.  Blucher  was  pretty  angry,  and  wanted  to 
•wear,  but  erery  time  be  opened  hi*  mouth  hia  animal  did  ao 


/ 

J 
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also,  and  let  off  a  Beries  of  brajs  that  drowned  all  other 
sounds. 

It  was  fan,  sknrrying  around  the  breezy  hills  and  throngli 
the  beautiful  canons.  There  was  that  rare  thing,  novelt^^ 
about  it;  it  was  a  fresh,  new,  exhilarating  sensation,  tliir^ 
donkey  riding,  and  worth  a  hundred  worn  and  threadbare* 
home  pleasures. 

The  roads  were  a  wonder,  and  well  they  might  be.     Here 
was  an  island  with  only  a  handful  of  people  in  it — 25,000 — 
and  yet  such  fine  roads  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  out- 
aide  of  Central  Park.    Every  where  you  go,  in  any  direction, 
you    find    either   a   hard,  smooth,   level    thoroughfare,  just 
sprinkled  with  black  lava  sand,  and  bordered  with  little  gutters 
neatly  paved  with  small  smooth  pebbles,  or  compactly  paved 
ones  like  Broadway.     They  talk  much  of  the  Buss  pavement 
in   New  Tork,  and  call  it  a  new  invention — yet  here  they 
have  been  using  it  in  this  remote  little  isle  of  the  sea  for  two 
hundred  years  I    Every  street  in  Horta  is  handsomely  paved 
with  the  heavy  Russ  blocks,  and  the  surface  is  neat  and  true 
as  a  floor — not  marred  by  holes  like  Broadway.    And  every 
road  is  fenced  in  by  tall,  solid  lava  walls,  which  will  last  a 
thousand  years  in  this  land  where  frost  is  unknown.    They  are 
very  thick,  and   are  often  plastered  and  whitewashed,  and 
capped  with  projecting  slabs  of  cut  stone.    Trees  from  gardens 
above  hang  their  swaying  tendrils  down,  and  contrast  their 
bright  green  with  the  whitewash  or  the  black  lava  of  the 
walls,  and  make  them  beautiful.    The  trees  and  vines  stretdi 
across  these  narrow  roadways  sometimes,  and  so  shut  out  tlie 
sun  that  you  seem  to  be  riding  through  a  tunneL    The  pave- 
ments, the  roads,  and  the  bridges  are  all  government  work. 

The  bridges  are  of  a  single  span — a  single  arch — of  cut 
stone,  without  a  support,  and  paved  on  top  with  flags  of  lava 
and  ornamental  pebble  work.  Every  where  are  walls,  walls, 
walls, — and  all  of  tliem  tasteful  and  handsome — and  eter- 
nally substantial ;  and  every  where  are  those  marvelous  pave- 
ments, so  neat,  so  smooth,  and  so  indestructible.  And  if  ever 
roads  and  streets,  and  the  ontsides  of  houses,  were  perfectly 
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free  from  any  sign  or  semblance  of  dirt,  or  dust,  or  mud,  or 
uDcleanlinesB  of  any  kind,  it  is  Horta,  it  is  Fayal.  The  lower 
clasees  of  the  people,  in  their  persons  and  their  domicils,  are 
not  clean — but  there  it  stops — the  town  and  the  island  are 
miracles  of  cleanliness. 

We  arrived  home  again  finally,  after  a  ten-mile  excursion, 
and  the  irrepressible  muleteers  scampered  at  our  heels  through 
the  main  street,  goading  the  donkeys,  shouting  the  everlasting 
**  Akki-yah^^  and  singing  "  John  Brown's  Body "  in  ruinous 
English. 

When  we  were  dismounted  and  it  came  to  settling,  the 
shouting  and  jawing,  and  swearing  and  quarreling  among  the 
muleteers  and  with  us,  was  nearly  deafening.  One  fellow 
would  demand  a  dollar  an  hour  for  the  use  of  his  donkey ; 
another  claimed  half  a  dollar  for  pricking  him  up,  another  a 
quarter  for  helping  in  that  service,  and  about  fouiteen  guides 
presented  bills  for  showing  us  the  way  through  the  town  and 
its  environs ;  and  every  vagrant  of  them  was  more  vociferous, 
and  more  vehement,  and  more  frantic  in  gesture  than  his 
neighbor.  We  paid  one  guide,  and  paid  for  one  muleteer  to 
each  donkey. 

Tlie  mountains  on  some  of  the  islands  are  very  high.  We 
sailed  along  the  shore  of  the  Island  of  Pico,  under  a  stately 
green  pyramid  that  rose  up  with  one  unbroken  sweep  from  our 
veiy  feet  to  an  altitude  of  7,613  feet,  and  thrust  its  summit 
above  the  white  clouds  like  an  island  adrift  in  a  fog  I 

We  got  plenty  of  fresh  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  apricots,  etc. 
in  these  Azores,  of  course.  But  I  will  desist  I  am  not  here 
to  write  Patent-Oflice  reports. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  Gibraltar,  and  shall  reach  there  five 
or  six  da j8  out  from  Uie  Azores. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A  WEEK  of  buffeting  a  tempestaouB  and  relentless  sea ; 
week  of  Beasiekness  and  deserted  cabins;  of  lonel 
quarter-decks  drenched  with  spray — spray  so  ambitions  that 
even  coated  the  smoke-stacks  thick  with  a  white  crust  of  sal 
to  their  very  tops ;  a  week  of  shivering  in  the  shelter  of  tli 
life-boats  and  deck-houses  by  day,  and  blowing  suffocating 
*^ clouds"  and  boisterously  performing  at  dominoes  in  tbi 
smoking  room  at  night. 

And  the  last  night  of  the  seven  was  the  stormiest  of  alL 
There  was  no  thunder,  no  noise  but  the  pounding  bows  of  the 
ship,  the  keen  whistling  of  the  gale  through  the  cordage,  and 
the  rush  of  the  seething  waters.    But  the  vessel  climbed  aloft 
as  if  she  would  climb  to  heaven — then  paused  an  instant  that 
seemed  a  century,  and  plunged  headlong  down  again,  as  from 
a  precipice.     The  sheeted  sprays  drenched  the  decks  like  rain. 
The  blackness  of  darkness  was  every  where.    At  long  inter- 
vals a  flash  of  lightning  clove  it  with  a  quivering  line  of  fire, 
that  revealed  a  heaving  world  of  water  where  was  nothing 
before,  kindled  the  dusky  cordage  to  glittering  silver,  and  lit 
up  the  faces  of  the  men  with  a  ghastly  lustre  I 

Fear  drove  many  on  deck  that  were  used  to  avoiding  the 
night-winds  and  the  spray.  Some  thought  the  vessel  could  not 
live  through  the  night,  and  it  seemed  less  dreadful  to  stand 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  tempest  and  see  the  peril  that 
threatened  than  to  be  shut  up  in  the  sepulchral  cabins,  under 
the  dim  lamps  and  imagine  the  horrors  that  were  abroad  on 
the  ocean.     And  once  out — once  where  they  could  see  the 
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ship  strogglin^  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  storm — once  where 
they  oould  hear  the  shriek  of  the  winds,  and  face  the  driving 
spray  and  look  out  upon  tlie  majestic  picture  the  lightnings 
diadoeed,  tkey  were  prisoners  to  a  fierce  fascination  they  could 
not  resist,  and  so  remained.  It  was  a  wild  night — and  a  very, 
very  long  one. 

Every  body  was  sent  scampering  to  the  deck  at  seven  o'clock 
this  lovely  morning  of  the  30th  of  June  with  the  glad  news 
that  land  was  in  sight !  It  was  a  rare  tiling  and  a  joyful,  to 
see  all  the  ship's  family  abroad  once  more,  albeit  the  happiness 
that  sat  upon  every  countenance  could  only  partly  conceal  the 
ravages  which  that  long  siege  of  storms  had  wrought  there. 
But  dull  6^36  soon  sparkled  with  pleasure,  pallid  cheeks  flushed 
again,  and  iraines  weakened  by  sickness  gathered  new  life 
from  die  quickening  influences  of  the  bright,  fresh  morning. 
Yea,  and  from  a  still  more  potent  influence :  the  worn  casta- 
ways were  to  see  the  blessed  laud  again ! — and  to  see  it  was  to 
bring  back  that  mothbr-land  that  was  in  all  their  thoughts. 

Within  the  hour  we  were  fairly  within  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  tall  yellow-splotched  hills  of  Africa  on  our  right, 
with  their  bases  veiled  in  a  blue  haze  and  their  summits 
swathed  in  clouds — the  same  being  according  to  Scripture, 
which  says  that  ^^  clouds  and  darkness  are  over  the  land."  The 
words  were  spoken  of  this  particular  portion  of  Africa,  I  be- 
lieve. On  our  left  were  the  granite-ribbed  domes  of  old  Spain. 
The  Strait  is  only  thirteen  miles  wide  in  its  narrowest  part. 

At  short  intervals,  along  the  Spanish  shore,  were  quaint- 
looking  old  stone  towers — Moorish,  we  thought — but  learned 
better  afterwards.  In  former  times  the  Morocco  rascals  used 
to  coast  along  the  Spanish  Main  in  their  boats  till  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  present  itself,  and  then  dart  in  and  capture  a 
Spanisli  village,  and  carry  oS  all  the  pretty  women  they  could 
find.  It  was  a  pleasant  business,  and  was  very  popular.  The 
Spaniards  built  these  watchtowers  on  the  hills  to  enable  them 
to  keep  a  sharper  lookout  on  the  Moroccan  speculators. 

The  picture  on  the  other  hand  was  very  beautiful  to  eyea 
weaiy  of  the  changeless  sea,  and  bye  and  bye  the  ship's  coin- 
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pany  grew  wonderfully  cheerful.     But  while  we  stood  a 

ing  the  eloud-capped  peaks  and  the  luwlande  robed  in  i 

gloom,  a  finer  picture  burst  upon   us  and  chained  ever 

like  a  magnet — a  stately  aliip,  with  canvas  piled  on  canvj 

she  wa3  one   towering 

of  bellying  aail!     She 

speeding  over  the  sea  I 

great  bird.     Africa  and  t 

were  forgotten.     All  ho 

was  for  the  beautiful  stra 

While  every  body  gazed 

swept  superbly  by  and  : 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  ti 

breeze!  Quicker  than  thoi 

hate  and  liandkercbiefs  fla 

in  the  air,  and  a  cheer 

up!     She  was  beautifnl 

tore — she   was   radiant   ' 

Many   a    one  on   our   d 

knew  then  tor  the  lirst 

how  tame  a  sight  Iiis  c 

try's  flag  is  at  home  conip 

BiAUTiFUL  srsANOBB,  to  what  it  is  in  a  foreign  1 

To  see  it  is  to  see  a  vi 

of  home  itself  and  all  its  idols,  and  feel  a  thrill  that  would 

a  very  river  of  sluggish  blood  ! 

We  were  approaching  the  famed  Pillara  of  Hercules, 
already  the  African  one,  "Ape's  Hilt,"   a  grand  old  moun 
with  summit  streaked  with  granite  ledges,  was  in  sight, 
other,  tiie  great  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  was  yet  to  come, 
ancients  considered  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  head  of  n 
gation   and    the  end   of   the   world.     The    information 
ancients  didn't  have  was  very  voluminous.     Even  the  prop] 
wrote  book  after  book  and  epistle  afler  epistle,  yet  never  c 
hinted  at  the  existence  of  a  great  continent  on  our  side  of 
water ;  yet  they  must  have  known  it  was  there,  I  should  thi 
In  a  few  momenta  a  lonely  and  enormous  maw  of  n 
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ftanding  aeemingly  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  strait  and  appar- 
ontly  washed  on  all  aides  by  the  sea,  swung  magnificently  into 
view,  and  we  needed  no  tedious  traveled  parrot  to  tell  us  it 
was  Gibraltar.  There  could  not  be  two  rocks  like  that  in  one 
kingdom. 

The  Bock  of  Gibraltar 'is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  I 
ahonld  say,  by  1,400  to  1,500  feet  higli,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  at  its  base.  One  side  and  one  end  of  it  come  about 
as  straight  up  out  of  the  sea  as  the  side  of  a  house,  the  other 
end  is  irr^nlar  and  the  other  side  is  a  steep  slant  which  an 
army  would  find  very  difficult  to  climb.  At  the  foot  of  this 
slant  is  the  walled  town  of  Gibraltar — or  rather  the  town 
oocnpies  part  of  the  slant.  Every  where — on  hillside,  in  the 
precipice,  by  the  sea,  on  the  heights,— every  where  you  choose 
to  look,  Gibraltar  is  clad  with  masonry  and  bristling  with 
guns.  It  makes  a  striking  and  lively  picture,  from  whatsoever 
point  you  contemplate  it.  It  is  pushed  out  into  the  sea  on 
the  end  of  a  flat,  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  is  suggestive 
of  a  "  gob  "  of  mud  on  the  end  of  a  shingle.  A  few  hundred 
yards  of  this  flat  ground  at  its  base  belongs  to  the  English, 
and  then,  extending  across  the  strip  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  comes  the 
"  Neutral  Ground,"  a  space  two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
which  is  free  to  both  parties. 

**Are  you  going  through  Spain  to  Paris?"  That  question^ 
was  bandied  about  the  ship  day  and  night  from  Fayal  to 
Gibraltar,  and  I  thought  I  never  could  get  so  tired  of  hearing 
any  one  combination  of  words  again,  or  more  tired  of  answer- 
ing, "  I  don't  know."  At  the  last  moment  six  or  seven  had 
sufiicient  decision  of  character  to  make  up  their  minds  to  go, 
and  did  go,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief  at  once — it  was  forever 
too  late,  now,  and  I  could  make  up  my  mind  at  my  leisure, 
not  to  go.  I  must  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mind ;  it 
takes  me  as  much  as  a  week,  sometimes,  to  make  it  up. 

Bat  behold  how  annoyances  repeat  themselves.  We  had  no 
sooner  gotten  rid  of  the  Spain  distress  than  the  Gibraltar 
gnidea  started  another — a  tiresome  repetition  of  a  legend  that 
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had  nothing  very  aetoniehing  about  it,  even  in  the  first  p 
*'Thiit  high  liill  yonder  is  called  the  Queen's  Chair; 
because  one  of  the  Queens  of  Spain  placed  her  chair 
when  the  French  and  Spanish  troops  were  besieging  Gibrj 
and  8uid  she  would  never  move  from  the  spot  till  the  En 
fltig  WHS  lowered  from  the  fortresses.  If  the  English  lu 
been  gallant  enough  to  lower  the  flag  for  a  few  hours  one 
slieM  iii.ve  had  to  break  lier  oath  or  die  up  there." 

AVe  rode  on  asses  and  mules  up  the  steep,  narrow  st 
aivJ  entered  the  subterranean  galleries  the  English  have  bh 
out  in  the  rock.  These  galleries  are  like  spacious  rai! 
tunnelrt,  and  at  short  intervals  in  them  great  guns  frowr 
upon  8ea  and  town  through  port-holes  five  or  six  hundred 
above  \\\^  ocean.  There  is  a  mile  or  so  of  this  subterrai 
work,  Hud  it  must  have  cost  a  vast  deal  of  money  and  Is 
The  gallery  guns  command  the  peninsula  and  the  harboi 
both  oceans,  but  thev  mi^ht  as  well  not  be  there,  I  sh 
think,  for  an  anny  could  hardly  climb  the  perpendicular 
of  the  rock  any  hovy.  Those  lofty  port-holes  afford  su 
views  of  the  sea,  though.  At  one  place,  where  a  jutting 
was  hollowed  out  into  a  great  chamber  whose  furniture 
huge  cannon  and  whose  windows  were  port-holes,  a  gliu 
wiis  caught  of  a  hill  not  faraway,  and  a  soldier  said: 

''That  high  hill  yonder  is  called  the  Queen's  Giair; 
l)ecause  a  queen  of  Spain  placed  her  chair  there,  once,  \^ 
the  French  and  Spanish  troops  were  besieging  Gibraltar, 
said  she  would  never  move  from  the  spot  till  the  En<^ 
flag  was  lowered  from  the  fortresses.  It  the  English  ha- 
been  gallant  enough  to  lower  the  flag  for  a  lew  hours,  one  < 
slieM  have  had  to  break  her  oath  or  die  up  there." 

():i  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  Gibraltar  we  halted  a  g 
while,  and  no  doubt  the  mules  were  tired.  They  had  a  ri 
to  be.  The  military  road  was  good,  but  rather  steep, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  it.  The  view  from  the  narrow  le 
was  magnilicent;  from  it  vessels  seeming  like  the  tiniest  li 
toy-boats,  were  turned  into  noble  ships  by  the  telescopes ;  i 
other  vessels  that  were  fifty  miles  away,  and  even  sixty,  tl 
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BEtid,  and  invisible  to  the  naked  ejc,  could  be  olearljr  dlatio- 
goislied  throtigJi  those  same  telescopes.  Below,  on  one  aids, 
we  looked  down  upon  an  endless  m^inn  of  liiitteries,  and  on  the 
otiier  straight  down  to  the  sea. 

While  I  was  resting  ever  so  comfortahlj-  on  a  rampart,  and 
uooling  my  baking  head  in  the  delicious  breeze,  an  officiow 
guide  belon^ng  to  another  party  caiiie  up  and  said  : 

"  Senor,  that  high  liill  yonder  ia  called  the  Queen 'a  Chair  " — 


"Sir, 
in   a   f< 

on  me.     iJou't — now  don't  inUict 
tliat  most  in-FBBNAL  old  legend  on  me  any  more  to-day  V 

There — I  had  used  strong  language,  after  promising  I  would 
never  do  eo  again ;  hut  the  provocation  waa  more  than  human 
natnre  could  bear.  If  you  had  been  bored  so,  when  yoa  had 
the  noble  paiiorania  of  Spain  and  Africa  and  the  blue  Uedi- 
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terranean,  spread  abroad  at  your  feet,  and  wanted  to  gaze, 
and  enjoy,  and  surfeit  yourself  with  its  beauty  in  silence, 
you  might  liave  even  burst  into  stronger  language  than  I 
did. 

Gibraltar  has  stood  several  protracted  sieges,  one  of  them 
of  nearly  four  years  duration  (it  failed,)  and  the  English  only 
captured  it  by  stratagem.  The  wonder  is  that  any  body  should 
ever  dream  of  trying  so  impossible  a  project  as  the  taking  it 
by  assault — and  yet  it  has  been  tried  more  than  once. 

The  Moors  held  the  place  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  a 
•tanch  old  castle  of  theirs  of  that  date  still  frowns  from  the 
middle  of  the  town,  with  moss-grown  battlements  and  sides 
well  scarred  by  shots  fired  in  battles  and  sieges  that  are  for- 
gotten now.  A  secret  chamber,  in  the  rock  behind  it,  wa^'» 
discovered  some  time  ago,  which  contained  a  sword  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  some  quaint  old.  armor  of  a  fashion 
that  antiquaries  are  not  acquainted  with,  though  it  is  supposed 
to  be  Roman.  Koman  armor  and  Koman  relics,  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  found  in  a  cave  in  the  sea  extremity  of  Gib- 
raltar ;  history  says  Rome  held  this  part  of  the  country  about 
the  Christian  era,  and  these  tilings  seem  to  confirm  the  stat^ 
ment. 

In  that  cave,  also,  are  found  human  bones,  crusted  with  a 
very  thick,  stony  coating,  and  wise  men  have  ventured  to  say 
tliat  those  men  not  only  lived  before  the  flood,  but  as  much 
as  ten  thousand  years  before  it.  It  may  be  true — it  looks 
reasonable  enough — but  as  long  as  those  parties  can't  vote  any 
more,  the  matter  can  be  of  no  great  public  interest.  In  this 
cave,  likewise,  are  found  skeletons  and  fossils  of  animals  that 
exist  in  every  part  of  Africa,  yet  within  memory  and  tradition 
have  never  existed  in  any  portion  of  Spain  save  this  lone  peak 
of  Gibraltar !  So  the  theory  is  that  the  channel  between  Gib- 
raltar and  Africa  was  once  dry  land,  and  that  the  low,  neutral 
neck  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  hills  behind  it  was 
once  ocean,  and  of  course  that  these  African  animals,  being 
over  at  Gibraltar  (after  rock,  perhaps — there  is  plenty  there,) 
got  closed  out  when  the  great  change  occurred.     The  hills  in 
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Africa,  across  the  channel,  are  full  of  apes,  and  there  are 
now,  and  always  have  been,  apes  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
—-but  not  elsewhere  in  Spain  I  The  subject  is  an  interesting 
one. 

There  is  an  English  garrison  at  Gibraltar  of  6,000  or  7,000 
inen,  and  so  uniiurms  of  flaming  red  are  plenty ;  and  red  and 
blue,  and  andress  costumes  of  snowy  white,  and  also  the  queer 
uniform  of  the  bare-kneed  Highlander ;  and  one  sees  soil-eyed 
Spanish  girls  from  San  Eoque,  and  veiled  Moorish  beauties  (I 
suppose  they  are  beauties)  from  Tarifa,^nd  turbaned,  sashed 
and  trowsered  Moorish  merchants  from  Fez,  and  long-robed, 
bare-legged,  ragged  Mohammedan  vagabonds  from  Tetouan 
and  Tangier,  some  brown,  some  yellow  and  some  as  black  as 
viigin  ink — and  Jews  from  all  around,  in  gaberdine,  skull-cap 
and  slippers,  just  as  they  are  in  pictures  and  theatres,  and  just 
as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago,  no  doubt.  You  can 
easily  understand  that  a  tribe  (somehow  our  pilgrims  suggest 
that  expression,  because  they  march  in  a  straggling  procession 
through  these  foreign  places  with  such  an  Indian-like  air  of 
eomplacency  and  independence  about  them,)  like  ours,  made 
up  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  States  of  the  Union,  found  enough 
to  stare  at  in  this  shifting  panorama  of  fashion  to-day. 

Speaking  of  our  pilgrims  reminds  me  that  we  have  one  or 
two  people  among  us  who  are  sometimes  an  annoyance. 
However,  I  do  not  count  the  Oracle  in  that  list.  I  will  explain 
that  the  Oracle  is  an  nnocent  old  ass  who  eats  for  four  and 
looks  wiser  than  the  whole  Academy  of  France  would  have 
any  right  to  look,  and  never  uses  a  one-syllable  word  when  he 
€an  think  of  a  longer  one,  and  never  by  any  possible  chance 
knows  the  meaning  of  any  long  word  he  uses,  or  ever  gets  it 
in  the  right  place :  yet  he  will  serenely  venture  an  opinion  on 
the  most  abstruse  subject,  and  back  it  up  complacently  with 
quotations  from  authors  who  never  existed,  and  finally  when 
cornered  will  slide  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  say  he  has 
been  there  all  the  time,  and  come  back  at  yon  with  your  own 
spoken  argnuients,  only  with  the  big  words  all  tangled,  and 
play  them  in  your  very  teeth  as  original  w^th  himself.     H« 
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reads  r  chapter  in  the  guide-books,  mixes  the  facts  all 
with  hia  bad  memory,  and  then  goes  off  to  inflict  tlie  wl 
mess  on  somebody  as  wisdom  whieli  has  been  festering  in 
brain  for  years,  and  wliidi  he  gathered  in  college  from  eru. 
authors  who  are  dead,  now,  and  out  of  print.  This  morn 
at  breakfast  he  pointed  out  ot  the  window,  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  see  that  there  hill  out  there  on  that  African  coi 
— It's  one  of  them  Pillows  of  Herkewls,  I  should  say— i 
there's  the  ultimate  one  alongside  of  it," 

"The  ultimate  one— that  is  a  good  word — but  the  Pil) 
sre  not  both  on  the  same  side  of  tlie  strait."  (I  saw  he  I 
been  deceived  by  a  carelessly  written  sentence  in  the  Gii 
Book.) 

"Well,  it  ain't  for  you  to  say,  nor  for  me.  Some  auth 
states  it  tl 
way,  and  sn 
states  it  difi 
ent.  Old  G 
bons  don't  b 
nothing  about 
— Just  slu'rks 
complete — G 
hons  alwa 
done  that  wh 
he  got  stuck 
but  there  is  V. 
lampton,  wlj 
THi  oaACLB.  does     tie     6iij 

Why,  he  ea 
that  they  was  both  on  the  same  side,  and  Trincuhan,  ai 
Sobaster,  and  Syraccus,  and  Langomarganbl — " 

"Oh,  that  will  do— that's  enough.  If  you  have  got  ynt 
band  in  for  inventing  authors  and  testimony,  I  have  notLii: 
more  to  say — let  them  be  on  the  same  side." 

We  don't  mind  the  Oracle.  We  rather  like  him.  We  <a 
tolerate  the  Oracle  very  easily ;  but  we  have  a  poet  and 
good-natured  enterprising  idiot  on  board,  and  they  do  distm 
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dke  compan;.    The  one  gives  copies  of  his  verses  to  OomuU, 
oommaDders,  hotel  keepers,  Arabs,  Dutch, — to  any  body,  in 
feet,  who  will   submit  to  a  grievous   infliction   most   kindly 
meant.      His  poetry  is  all  vtry  wjU  on  shipboard,  notwith- 
standing when  he  wrote  an  "  Ode  to  the  Ocean  in  a  Storm  " 
in  one  half-hour,  and  an  "  Apostrophe  to  tlie  Rooster  in  the 
Waist  of  the  Ship"  in  the  next,  tlie  transition  waa  considered 
to  be  rather  abrupt ;  but  when  he  pends  an  invoice  of  rhymes 
to  the  Governor  of  Fayal  and  another  to  the  cominander-in- 
ehief  and  other  dignitaries  in  Gibraltar,  with  the  compliments 
of  the  Laureate  of  the  Ship,  it  is  not  popular  with  the  passengers. 
The  otlier  personage  I  have  mentioned  is  young  and  green, 
and  not  bright,  not  learned  and  not  wise.     He  will  be,  though, 
•ome  day,  if  he  recollects  the  answers 
to  all  his  questions.      He  is  known 
about  the  aliip  aa  the  "  Interrogation 
Point,**  and  this  by  constant  use  has 
become  shortened  to  "Interrogation," 
He  has  distinguished  himself  twice  al- 
ready.    In  Fayal  they  pointed  out  a 
hill  and  told  him  it  was  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  eleven  hundred 
feet  long.     And  they  told  him  there 
was  a  tunnel  two  thousand  feet  long 

and  one  thousand  feet  high  running  "wtburooation  wjst " 

through  the  hill,  from  end  to  end. 

He  believed  it.  He  repeated  it  to  every  body,  discussed  it, 
and  read  it  from  his  notes.  Finally,  he  took  a  useful  hint  from 
this  remark  which  a  thoughtful  old  pilgrim  made  : 

"  Well,  yee,  it  m  a  little  remarkable— singular  tunnel  alto- 
gether— Btands  up  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill  about  two  hundred 
feet,  and  one  end  of  it  sticks  out  of  the  hill  about  nine  hundred  I* 
Here  in  Gibraltar  he  comers  these  educated  British  officers 
t&d  badgers  them  with  braggadocio  about  America  and  th* 
wonders  she  can  perform.  He  told  one  of  them  a  couple  of 
our  gunboats  conld  come  here  and  knock  Gibraltar  into  tha 
Mediterranean  Seal 
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At  thia  present  moment,  half  a  dozen  of  as  are  takin 
private  pleasure  excurBion  of  our  own  devising.  We  f 
rather  more  than  half  the  list  of  white  pasaengers  on  boar 
small  steamer  bound  for  the  venerable  Moorish  town  of  1 
gier,  Africa.  Nothing  could  be  more  absolutety  cen 
tliRji  that  we  are  enjoying  ourBelvee.  One  can  not  do  ot] 
wise  who  speeds  over  these  sparkling  watere,  and  breathes 
Bott  atmosphere  of  thia  sunny  land.  Care  can  not  assail 
here.    We  are  out  of  ita  jurisdiction. 

We  even  steamed  recblesely  by  the  frowning  fortress 
Halabat,  (a  stronghold  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,)  witlioi: 


tume( 

a  threatening  attitude — yet  still  we 

did   not  fear.     The   entire   garrison   marched    and   oounte 

inarched,  within  the  rampart,  in  fiill  view — yet  notwithatam 

ing  even  this,  we  never  flinched. 
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I  BiippoBe  we  really  do  not  know  what  fear  is.  I  inquired 
the  name  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Malabat,  and  thej 
said  it  was  Mchexijet  All  Ben  Sancom.  I  said  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  some  more  garrisons  to  help  him ;  but 
they  said  no ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  hold  the  place,  and 
he  was  competent  to  do  that ;  had  done  it  two  years  already. 
That  was  evidence  which  one  could  not  well  refute.  There  is 
nothing  like  reputation. 

Every  now  and  then,  my  glove  purchase  in  Gibraltar  last 
night  intrudes  itself  upon  me.  Dan  and  the  ship's  surgeon 
and  I  had  been  up  to  the  great  square,  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  fine  military  bands,  and  contemplating  English  and\ 
Spanish  female  loveliness  and  fashion,  and,  at  9  o'clock,  were 
on  our  way  to  the  theatre,  when  we  met  the  General,  the 
Judge,  the  Commodore,  the  Colonel,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
who  had  been  to  the  Club  House,  to  register  their  several 
titles  and  impoverish  the  bill  of  fare ;  and  they  told  us  to  go 
over  to  the  little  variety  store,  near  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and 
buy  some  kid  gloves.  They  said  they  were  elegant,  and  very 
moderate  in  price.  It  seemed  a  stylish  thing  to  go  to  the 
theatre  in  kid  gloves,  and  we  acted  upon  the  hint.  A  very 
handsome  young  lady  in  the  store  offered  me  a  pair  of  blue 
gloves.  I  did  not  want  blue,  but  she  said  they  would  look 
very  pretty  on  a  hand  like  mine.  The  remark  touched  me 
tenderly.  I  glanced  furtively  at  my  hand,  and  somehow  it 
did  seem  rather  a  comely  member.  I  tried  a  glove  on  my 
left,  and  blushed  a  little.  Manifestly  the  size  was  too  small 
for  me.     But  I  felt  gratified  when  she  said : 

"  Oh,  it  is  just  right !" — yet  I  knew  it  was  no  such  thing. 

I  tugged  at  it  diligently,  but  it  was  discouraging  work. 
She  said: 

"  Ah  1  I  see  you  are  accustomed  to  wearing  kid  gloves — ^but 
K)ine  gentlemen  are  so  awkward  about  putting  them  on." 

It  was  the  last  compliment  I  had  expected.  I  only  under- 
Btand  putting  on  the  buckskin  article  perfectly.  I  made 
another  effort,  and  tore  the  glove  from  the  base  of  the  thumb 
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into  the  pa]m  of  the  band — and  tried  to  bide  the  rent, 
kept  lip  her  complimente,  and  I  kept  up  my  detenumatioi 
deserve  them  or  die : 

"  Ah,  you  have  had  experience  I"     [A  rip  down  the  ! 

of  the  hand.]     "They  are  just  right  for  you — ^your  Iian 

very  amall — if  t 

tear  you   need 

pay  for  them." 

rent      acroBS 

middle.]      "  I 

always  tell  wb< 

gentleman     uni 

stands   putting 

kid  gloves.     Tt 

ie  a  grace  abou 

that    only    coi 

with  long  pract 

[The   whole   afl 

guard  of  the  gli 

BNTSBTAiKiMo  iH  iKGBL.  "  fetched  Bway, 

the  BailorB  say, '. 

fabric  parted  acroea  the  knuckles,  and  nothing  was  left  bui 

melancholy  ruin.] 

I  was  too  mnch  flattered  to  make  an  exposure,  and  thr 
the  merchandise  on  the  angePs  hands.  I  was  hot,  vexed,  o 
fused,  bat  still  happy ;  but  I  hated  the  other  boys  for  taki 
such  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  proceedings.  I  wished  tfa 
were  in  Jericho.  I  felt  exquisitely  mean  when  I  said  ch» 
fully,— 

"  This  one  does  very  well ;  it  fits  elegantly.  I  like  a  glo 
that  fits.  No,  never  mind,  ma'am,  never  mind  ;  I'll  put  t 
other  on  in  the  street.     It  is  ..ziia  here." 

It  was  warm.  It  was  the  warmest  place  I  ever  vae  in. 
paid  the  bill,  and  as  I  passed  out  with  a  fascinatiug  bow, 
thought  I  detected  a  light  in  the  woman's  eye  that  was  gent 
ironical ;  and  when  I  looked  back  from  the  street,  and  she  w 
laughing  all  to  herself  about  something  or  other,  I  said  to  m 
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Mlf^  with  withering  Barcasm,  "  Oh,  certainly ;  you  know  how 
to  put  on  kid  gloves,  don't  yon  ? — a  self-complacent  ass,  ready 
to  be  flattered  out  of  your  senses  by  every  petticoat  thul 
dioosea  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  it!'' 

The  silence  of  the  boys  annoyed  me.     Finally,  Dan  said, 
musingly : 

^^  Some  gentlemen  don't  know  how  to  put  on  kid  gloves  al 
all ;  but  some  do." 
And  the  doctor  said  (to  the  moon,  I  thought,) 
"^  But:  it  is  always  easy  to  tell  when  a  gentleman  is  used  ta 
;  "itting  on  kid  gloves." 
Dan  solilopuized,  after  a  pause : 

"  Ah,  yea ;  there  is  a  grace  about  it  that  only  comes  with 
long,  very  long  practice." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I've  noticed  that  when  a  man  hauls  on  a  kid 
glove  like  he  was  dragging  a  cat  out  of  an  ash-hole  by  the 
tail,  he  understands  putting  on  kid  gloves ;  he^s  had  ex — " 

'*  Boys,  enough  of  a  thing 's  enough !  You  think  you  are 
very  smart,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't.  And  if  you  go  and  tell 
any  of  those  old  gossips  in  the  ship  about  this  thing,  I'll  never 
t>rgive  yon  for  it;  that's  all." 

They  let  me  alone  then,  for  the  time  being.  We  always  let 
each  other  alone  in  time  to  prevent  ill  feeling  from  spoiling  a 
joke.  But  they  had  bought  gloves,  too,  as  I  did.  We  threw 
jil  the  purchases  away  together  this  morning.  They  ^ere 
roarse,  unsubstantial,  freckled  all  over  with  broad  yellow 
bplotches,  and  could  neither  stand  wear  nor  public  exhibition. 
We  had  entertained  an  angel  unawares,  but  we  did  not  taka 
her  in.  She  did  that  for  us. 
Tangier !  A  tribe  of  stalwart  Moors  are  wading  into  the 
to  carry  us  ashore  on  their  backs  from  the  small  boats. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THIS  ift  rojall    Let  thoee  who  went  up  through  Spain 
make  the  beet  of  it — these  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  suit  our  little  party  well  enough.     We  have  had 
enough  of  Spain  at  Gibraltar  for  the  present.    Tangier  is  tlio 
spot  we  have  been  longing  for  all  the  time.     Elsewhere  v^ij 
have  found  foreign-looking  things  and  foreign-looking  people, 
but  always  with  things  and  people  intermixed  tliat  we  were 
familiar  with  before,  and  so  the  novelty  of  the  situation  lost  a 
deal  of  its  force.     We  wanted  something  thoroughly  and  un- 
compromisingly foreign — foreign  from  top  to  bottom — ^foreign 
from  centre  to  circumference — ^foreign  inside  and  outside  and 
all  around — nothing  any  where  about  it  to  dilute  its  foreign- 
ness — ^nothing  to  remihd  us  of  any  other  people  or  any  other 
land  under  the  sun.    And  lo !  in  Tangier  we  have  found  it. 
Here  is  not  tlie  slightest  thing  that  ever  we  have  seen  save  iu 
pictures — and  we  always  mistrusted  the  pictures  before.    We 
can  not  any  more.    The  pictures  used  to  seem  exaggerations 
— they  seemed  too  weird  and  fanciful  for  reality.    But  behold, 
they  were  not  wild  enough — they  were  not  fanciful  enough — 
they  have  not  told  half  the  story.     Tangier  is  a  foreign  land 
if  ever  there  was  one ;  and  the  true  spirit  of  it  can  never  be 
found  in  any  book  save  the  Arabian  Nights.    Here  are  no 
white  men  visible,  yet  swarms  of  humanity  are  all  about  ua. 
Here  is  a  packed  and  jammed  city  inclosed  in  a  massive  stone 
wall  which  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.     All  the  houses 
nearly  are  one  and  two-story  ;  made  of  thick  walls  of  stone ; 
plastered  outside ;  square  as  a  dry-goods  box ;  flat  as  a  lioor  on 
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top;  no  cornices;  wliitewaabed  all  over — a  crowded  eitj  of 
enowytombe!  And  the  doora  are  arched  with  the  peculiar 
arch  we  see  in  Moorish  pictures ;  the  floors  are  laid  in  vari- 
colored diamond-flags ;  in  teeselated  many-colored  porcelain 
Bqaares  wrought  in  the  furnaces  of  Fez  ;  in  red  tiles  and  broad 
bricks  that  time  can  not  wear ;  there  is  no  furniture  in  the 


rooms  (of  Jewish  dwellings)  save  divans — ^what  there  ia  in 
Koorish  ones  no  man  may  know ;  within  their  sacred  walls  no 
Christian  do;;  can  enter.  And  the  streets  are  oriental — some 
of  thflm  three  feet  wide,  some  six,  but  only  two  that  are  over 
a  dozen  ;  a  man  can  blockade  the  most  of  them  by  extending 
his  body  acroea  them.    Isn't  it  an  oriental  picture  1 

There  are  stalwart  Bedonins  of  the  desert  here,  and  stately 
Moors,  prond  of  a  history  that  goes  back  to  the  night  of  time ; 
tnd  Jews,  whose  fathers  fled  hither  centuries  upon  centuries 
■go;  and  awartby  XUffiana  from  the  mountains — bom  cut- 
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throats — and  original,  genuine  negroes,  as  black  as  Mosee ;  and 
howling  dervishes,  and  a  hundred  breeds  of  Arabs — all  sorts 
and  descriptions  of  people  that  are  foreign  and  curious  to  look 
upon. 

And  tlieir  dresses  are  strange  beyond  all  description.     Here 
is  a  bronzed  Moor  in  a  prodigious  white  turban,  curiously  em- 
broidered  jacket,    gold   and   crimson   sash,   of  many    folds, 
wrapped  round  and  round  his  waist,  trowsers  that  only  come 
a  little  below  his  knee,  and  yet  have  twenty  yards  of  staff  in 
them,  ornamented  scimetar,  bare  shins,  stockingless  feet,  yellow 
slippers,  and  gun  of  preposterous  length — a  mere  soldier  ! — T 
thought   he  was  the  Emperor  at  least.     And   here  are  aged 
Moors  with  flowing  white  beards,  and  long  white  robes  with 
vast  cowls ;  and  Bedouins  with  long,  cowled,  striped  cloaks, 
and  negroes  and  Kiffians  with  heads  clean-shaven,  except  a 
kinky  scalp-lock  back  of  tlie  ear,  or  rather  up  on  the  after 
comer  oi  the  skull,  and  all  sorts  of  barbarians  in  all  sorts  of 
weird  costumes,  and  all  more  or  less  ragged.     And  here  are 
Moorish  women  who  are  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  coarse 
white  robes  and  whose  sex  can  only  be  determined  by  the  fact 
that  they  only  leave  one  eye  visible,  and  never  look  at  men  of 
their  own  race,  or  are  looked  at  by  them  in  public.     Here  are 
five  thousand  Jews  in  blue  gaberdines,  sashes  about  their 
waists,  slippers  upon  their  feet,  little  skull-caps  upon   the 
backs  ot  their  heads,  hair  combed  down  on  the  forehead,  and 
cut  straight  across  the  middle  of  it  from  side  to  side — the  self- 
same fashion  their  Tangier  ancestors  have  worn  for  I  don't 
know  how  many  bewildering  centuries.    Their  feet  and  ankles 
are  bare.    Their  noses  are  all  hooked,  and  hooked  alike.    They 
all  resemble  each  other  so  much  that  one  could  almost  believe 
they  were  of  one  family.    Their  women  are  plump  and  pretty, 
and  do  smile  upon  a  Christian  in  a  way  which  is  in  the  last 
degree  comforting. 

What  a 'funny  old  town  it  is  I  It  seems  like  profanation  to 
laugh,  and  jest,  and  bandy  the  frivolous  chat  of  our  day  amid 
its  hoary  relics.  Only  the  stately  phraseology  and  the  meas- 
ured speech  of  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  are  suited  to  a  vener- 


\ 
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able  antiqirity  like  this.  Here  ia  a  cmmbling  wall  that  wa» 
old  when  Columbus  discovered  America ;  was  old  when  Peter 
the  Hermit  roused  the  knightly  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
arm  for  the  first  Crusade ;  was  old  when  Charlemagne  and  his 
paladins  beleaguered  enchanted  castles  and  battled  with  giants 
and  genii  in  the  fabled  days  of  the  olden  time ;  was  old  when 
Christ  and  his  disciples  walked  the  earth ;  stood  where  it 
stands  to-daj  when  the  lips  of  Memnon  were  vocal,  and  men 
bongbt  and  sold  in  the  streets  of  ancient  Thebes  I 

The  Phoenicians,  the  Carthagenians,  the  English,  Moors^ 
RomanB,  all  have  battled  for  Tangier — all  have  won  it  and 
last  it.  Here  is  a  ragged,  oriental-looking  negro  from  some 
desert  place  in  interior  Africa,  filling  his  goat-skin  with  water 
from  a  stained  and  battered  fountain  built  by  tlie  Romans 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Yonder  is  a  ruined  arch  of  a  bridge 
built  by  Julius  Csesar  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Men  who 
had  seen  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  Virgin's  arms,  have  stood 

upon  it,  may  be. 

Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  dock-yard  where  Caesar  repaired 

his  ships  and>^oaded  them  with  grain  when  he  invaded  Britain, 

fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Uere,  under  the  quiet  stars,  these  old  streets  seem  thronged 

with  the  phantoms  of  forgotten  ages.    My  eyes  are  resting 

upon   a   spot  where  stood  a  monument  wliich  was  seen  and 

described  by  Human  historians  less  than  two  thousand  years 

ago,  whereon  was  inscribed : 

"We   akk  the   Canaaktfes.     Wk  ark   they  that  havh 

BEEN    DRFVEN    OUT    OF  THE     LAND   OF   CaNAAN    BY   THE  JeWISH 

BOBBER,  JosnrA." 

Joshua  drove  them  out,  and  they  came  here.  Not  many 
leagues  from  here  is  a  tribe  of  Jews  whose  ancestors  fled 
thither  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  King  David,  and 
these  their  descendants  are  still  under  a  ban  and  keep  to  them^ 
•elves. 

Tangier  has  been  mentioned  in  history  for  three  thousand 
years.     And  it  was  a  town,  though  a  queer  one,  when  Her- 
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cules,  clad  in  his  lion-skin,  landed  here,  four  thousand  year 
ago.     In  these  streets  he  met  Anitus,  the  king  of  the  couiitrr 
and  brained  him  with  his  club,  which  was  the  fashion  amion^ 
gentlemen   in   those   days.     The  people  of   Tangier    (called 
Tingis,  then,)  lived  in  the  rudest  possible  huts,  and  dressed  in 
skins  and  carried  clubs,  and  were  as  savage  as  the  wild  beasts 
tliey  were  constantly  obliged  to  war  with.     But  they  were  a 
gentlemanly  race,  and  did  no  work.    They  lived  on  the  natural 
products  of  the  land.     Their  king's  country  residence  was  at 
the   famous  Garden  of  Ilesperides,   seventy  miles  down    the 
coast  from  here.    The  garden,  with  its  golden  apples,  (orang-es?,  j 
is  gone  now — no  vestige  of  it  remains.     Antiquarians  concede 
that  such  a  personage  as  Hercules  did  exist  in  ancient  times, 
and  agree  that  he  was  an  enterprising  and  energetic  man,  but 
decline  to  believe  him  a  good,  bona  fide  god,  because  that 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Down  here  at  Cape  Spartel  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  Her- 
cules, where  that  hero  took  refuge  when  he  was  vanquished 
and  driven  out  of  the  Tangier  country.  It  is  full  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  dead  languages,  which  fact  makes  me  think  Her- 
cules could  not  have  traveled  much,  else  he  would  not  have 
kept  a  journal. 

Five  daj's'  journey  from  here — say  two  hundred  miles — are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  of  whose  history  there  iB  neither 
record  nor  tradition.  And  yet  its  arches,  its  columns,  and  its 
statues,  proclaim  it  to  have  been  built  by  an  enlightened 
race.  ^ 

The  general  size  of  a  store  in  Tangier  is  about  that  of  an 
ordinary  shower-bath  in  a  civilized  land.  Tlie  Mohammedan 
merchant,  tinman,  shoemaker,  or  vendor  of  trifles,  sits  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  and  reaches  after  any  article  you  may  want 
to  buy.  You  can  rent  a  whole  block  of  these  pigeon-holes  for 
fifty  dollars  a  month.'  The  market  people  crowd  the  market- 
place with  their  baskets  of  figs,  dates,  melons,  apricots,  etc., 
and  among  them  file  trains  of  laden  asses,  not  much  larger,  if 
any,  than  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  scene  is  lively,  is  pic- 
turesque, and  smells  like  a  police  court.     The  Jewish  money- 
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cbftDgers  have  their  dene  close 'at  hsiid;  aud  all  day  long  aro 
ooantLng  bronze  coinB  and  transferring  them  frum  one  bushel 
basket  to  another.  They 
don't  coin  much  money 
Dow-a-days,  I  tliink.  I  saw 
none  but  what  was  dated 
four  or  five  hundred  years 
back,  and  was  badly  worn 
and  battered.  Tlieee  coins 
are  not  very  valuable. 
Jack  went  out  to  get  a 
Napoleon  changed,  so  as 
to  have  money  suited  to 
tlie  general  cheapness  of 
things,  and  came  back  and 
eaid  he  liad  "  swamped  the 
bank;  had  bought  eleven 
quarts   of   coin,    and    the 
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head  of  the  firm  liad  gone 
on  the  street  to  negotiate  for  the  balance  of  the  change."  I 
bought  nearly  half  a  pint  of  their  money  for  a  shilling  mysel£ 
I  am  not  proud  on  account  of  having  so  much  money,  though. 
I  care  nothing  for  wealth. 

The  Moore  have  some  small  silver  coins,  and  also  some 
silver  slogs  worth  a  dollar  each.  The  latter  are  exceedingly 
scarce^— so  much  so  that  when  poor  ragged  Arabs  see  one  they 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  it. 

They  have  also  a  small  gold  coin  worth  two  dollars.  And 
that  reminds  me  of  something.  When  Morocco  is  in  a  state 
of  war,  Arab  couriers  carry  letters  tlirongh  the  country,  and 
charge  a  liberal  postage.  Every  now  and  then  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  marauding  bands  and  get  robbed.  Tlierefore, 
warned  by  experience,  as  soon  as  they  have  collected  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  money  they  exchange  it  for  one  of  those  little 
gold  pieces,  and  when  robbers  come  upon  tbem,  swallow  it. 
The  stratagem  was  good  while  it  was  unsuspected,  but  after 
that  the  marauders  simply  gave  the  sagacious  United  States 
nail  an  emetic  and  sat  down  to  wait. 
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The  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  &  Bonlless  despot,  and  the  great 
officers  under  him  are  despots  on  a  smaller  scale.     There  is  no 
regular  system  of  taxation,  but  when  the  Emperor   or   the 
Bashaw  want  money,  they  levy  on  some  rich  man,  and  he  has 
to  fumisli  the  cash  or  go  to  prison.     Therefore,  few  men   in 
Morocco  dare  to  be  rich.    It  is  too  dangerous  a  luxury.    Vanity 
occasionally  leads  a  man  to  display  wealth,  but  sooner  or  later 
tlie  Emperor  trumps  up  a  charge  against  him — any  sort  of  one 
will  do — and  confiscates  his  property.     Of  course,  there  are 
many  rich  men  in  the  empire,  but  their  money  is  buried,  and 
they  dress  in  rags  and  cDunterfeit  poverty.     Every  now  and 
tlien  the  Emperor  impr.ions  a  man  who  is  suspected  of  the 
crime  o  *  being  rich,  an  J  makes  things  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  th  t  he  is  forced  t(    discover  where  he  has  hidden  his 
money. 

Moor  and  Jews  somel  mes  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection f  the  foreign  c(  njuls,  and  tl?en  they  can  flout  theii 
riches  in  the  Emperor's  ixe  with  impun'ty. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ABOUT  the  first  adventure  we  had  yesterday  afternoon^ 
after  landing  here,  came  near  finishing  that  heedless 
Blucher.  We  had  just  mounted  some  mules  and  asses, 
and  started  out  under  the  guardianship  of  the  stately, 
the  princely,  the  magnificent  Hadji  Mohammed  Lamarty, 
(may  his  tribe  increase !)  when  we  came  upon  a  fine  Moorish 
Tuo^jue,  with  tall  tower,  rich  with  checker-work  of  many- 
colored  porcelain,  and  every  part  and  portion  of  the  edifice 
adonied  with  the  quaint  architecture  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
Bhicher  started  to  ride  into  the  open  door-way.  A  startling 
**IIi-liif"  from  our  camp-followers,  and  a  loud  "^alt!^'  from 
an  Englisli  gentleman  in  the  party  checked  the  adventurer, 
and  then  we  were  infbnned  that  so  dire  a  profanation  is  it  for 
a  Christian  dog  to  set  foot  upon  the  sacred  threshold  of  a 
Moorish  mosque,  that  no  amount  of  purification  can  ever 
make  it  fit  for  the  faithful  to  pray  in  again.  Had  Blucher 
Bucceeded  in  entering  the  place,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
diased  through  the  town  and  stoned ;  and  the  time  has  been, 
and  not  many  years  ago  either,  when  a  Christian  would  have 
been  most  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  if  captured  in  a  mosque. 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  handsome  tesselated  pavements 
witliin,  and  of  the  devotees  performing  their  ablutions  at  the 
fountains ;  but  even  that  we  took  that  glimpse  was  a  thing  not 
relished  by  the  Moorish  bystanders. 

Some  years  ago  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  mosqne  got 
ont  of  order.  The  Moors  of  Tangier  have  so  degenerated  that 
it  has  been  long  since  there  was  an  artificer  among  them 
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capable  of  curing  bo  delicate  a  patient  as  a  debilitated  clock. 
The  great  men  of  the  city  met  in  solemn  conclave  to  consider 
how  the  difficulty  was  to  be  met.  They  discussed  the  matter 
thoroughly  but  arrived  at  no  sohition.  Finally,  a  patriarch 
arose  and  said: 

"  Oh,  children  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  known  unto  you  that  a 
Portuguee  dog  of  a  Christian  clock-mender  pollutes  the  city  of 
Tangier  with  his  presence.  Ye  know,  also,  that  when  mosques 
are  builded,  asses  bear  the  stones  and  the  cement,  and  croea 
the  sacred  threshold.  Now,  therefore,  send  the  Christian  dog 
on  all  fours,  and  barefoot,  into  the  holy  place  to  mend  the 
clock,  and  let  him  go  as  an  ass !" 

And  in  that  way  it  was  done.     Therefore,  if  Blucher  ever 
sees  the  inside  of  a  mosque,  he  will  have  to  cast  aside  his 
humanity  and  go  in  his  natural  character.     We  visited  the 
{ail,  and  found  Moorish  prisoners  making  mats  and  baskets. 
(This  thing  of  utilizing  crime  savors  of  civilization.)    Murder 
is  punished  with  death.     A  short  time  ago,  three  murderens 
were  taken  beyond  the  city  walls  and  shot.     Moorish  guns  are 
not  good,  and  neither  are  Moorish  marksmen.     In  this  in- 
stance, they  set  up  the  poor  criminals  at  long  range,  like  so 
many  targets,  and  practiced  on  them — kept  them  hopping 
about  and  dodging  bullets  for  half  an  hour  before  they  man- 
aged to  drive  the  centre. 

When  a  man  steals  cattle,  they  cut  off  his  right  hand  and 
left  leg,  and  nail  them  up  in  the  market-place  as  a  warning  to 
every  body.  Their  surgery  is  not  artistic.  They  slice  around 
the  bone  a  little ;  then  break  off  the  limb.  Sometimes  'the 
patient  gets  well ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  he  don't.  How- 
ever, the  Moorish  heart  is  stout.  The  Moors  were  always 
brave.  These  criminals  undergo  the  fearful  operation  without 
a  wince,  without  a  tremor  of  any  kind,  without  a  groan  !  No 
amount  of  suffering  can  bring  down  the  pride  of  a  Moor,  or 
make  him  shame  his  dignity  with  a  cry. 

Here,  marriage  is  contracted  by  tlie  parents  of  the  parties 
to  it.  There  are  no  valentines,  no  stolen  interviews,  no  riding 
out,  no  courting  in  dim  parlors,  no  lovers'  quarrels  and  recon- 
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ciliations — ^no  nothing  that  is  proper  to  approaching  matri* 
mony.  The  joung  man  takes  the  girl  his  father  selects  for 
him,  marries  her,  and  after  that  she  is  nnveiled,  and  he  sees 
her  for  the  first  time.  If,  after  due  acquaintance,  she  suits 
him,  he  retains  her;  but  if  he  suspects  her  purity,  he  bundles 
her  back  to  her  father ;  if  he  finds  her  diseased,  the  same ; 
or  if.  after  just  and  reasonable  time  is  allowed  her,  she  neg- 
lects to  bear  children,  back  she  goes  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood. 

Mohammedans  here,  who  can  afford  it,  keep  a  good  many 
wives  on  hand.  They  are  called  wives,  though  I  believe  th« 
Koran  only  allows  four  genuine  wives — the  rest  are  concu- 
bines. The  Emperor  of  Morocco  don't  know  how  many 
wives  he  has,  but  thinks  he  has  five  hundred.  However,  thai 
is  near  enough — a  dozen  or  so,  one  way  or  the  other,  don^t 
matter. 

« 

Even  the  Jews  in  the  interior  have  a  plurality  of  wives. 

I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  faces  of  several  Moorish 
women,  (for  they  are  only  human,  and  will  expose  their  facet 
for  the  admiration  of  a  Christian  dog  when  no  male  Moor 
is  by,)  and  I  am  full  of  veneration  for  the  wisdom  that  leads 
them  to  cover  up  such  atrocious  ugliness. 

They  carry  their  children  at  their  backs,  in  a  sack,  lik# 
other  savages  the  world  over. 

Many  of  the  negroes  are  held  in  slavery  by  the  Moors.  But 
the  moment  a  female  slave  becomes  her  master's  concubine 
her  bonds  are  broken,  and  as  soon  as  a  male  slave  can  read  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran  (which  contains  the  creed,)  he  can 
no  longer  be  held  in  bondage. 

They  have  three  Sundays  a  week  in  Tangier.  The  Moham- 
medan's comes  on  Friday,  the  Jew's  on  Saturday,  and  that  of 
the  Christian  Consuls  on  Sunday.  The  Jews  are  the  most 
radical.  The  Moor  goes  to  his  mosque  about  noon  on  hie 
Sabbath,  as  on  any  other  day,  removes  his  shoes  at  the  door, 
performs  his  ablutions,  makes  his  salaams,  pressing  his  fore- 
bead  to  the  pavement  time  and  again,  says  his  prayers,  and 
goes  back  to  his  work. 
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But  the  Jew  abuts  up  shop ;  will  not  touch  copper  or  bronze 
money  at  all ;  soils  his  fingers  with  nothing  meaner  than  silver 
and  gold ;  attends  the  synagogue  devoutly ;  will  not  cook  or 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  iire ;  and  religiously  refrains  from 
embarking  in  any  enterprise. 

The  Moor  who  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  entitled 
to  high  distinction^  Men  call  him  Uadji,  and  he  is  thence- 
forward a  great  personage.  Hundreds  of  Moors  come  to 
Tangier  every  year,  and  embark  for  Mecca.  They  go  part  of 
the  way  in  English  steamers ;  and  the  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
they  pay  for  passage  is  about  all  the  trip  costs.  They  take  witJi 
them  a  quantity  of  food,  and  when  the  commissary  department 
fails  they  "skirmish,"  as  Jack  terms  it  in  his  sinful,  slangy 
way.  From  the  time  they  leave  till  they  get  home  again, 
Hiey  never  wash,  either  on  land  or  sea.  They  are  usually 
gone  from  five  to  seven  months,  and  as  they  do  not  change 
tlieir  clothes  during  all  that  time,  they  are  totally  unfit  for  the 
drawing-room  when  they  get  back. 

Many  of  them  have  to  rake  and  scrape  a  long  time  to 
gather  together  the  ten  dollars  tlieir  steamer  passage  costs; 
and  when  one  of  them  gets  back  he  is  a  bankrupt  forever 
after.  Few  Moors  can  ever  build  up  their  fortunes  again  in 
one  short  lifetime,  afler  so  reckless  an  outlay.  In  order  to 
confine  the  dignity  of  Hadji  to  gentlemen  of  patrician  blood 
and  possessions,  the  Emperor  decreed  that  no  man  should 
make  the  pilgrimage  save  bloated  aristocrats  who  were  worth 
a  hundred  dollars  in  specie.  But  behold  how  iniquity  can 
circumvent  the  law !  For  a  consideration,  the  Jewish  money- 
changer lends  the  pilgrim  one  hundred  dollars  long  enough 
for  him  to  swear  himself  through,  and  then  receives  it  back 
before  the  ship  sails  out  of  the  harbor ! 

Spain  is  the  only  nation  the  Moors  fear.  The  reason  is, 
that  Spain  sends  her  heaviest  ships  of  war  and  her  loudest 
guns  to  astonish  these  Moslems;  while  America,  and  other 
nations,  send  only  a  little  contemptible  tub  of  a  gun-boat  occa- 
sionally. The  Moors,  like  other  savages,  learn  by  what  tliey 
see ;  not  what  they  hear  or  read.    We  have  great  fleets  in  the 
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Mediterranean,  bnt  thej  seldom  touch  at  African  porta.  The 
Hoore  have  a  small  opinion  of  England,  France,  and  America, 
and  put  their  representativee  to  a  deal  of  red  tape  cir- 
cnmlocution  before  they  grant  them  their  common  rights,  let 
alone  a  favor.  But  the  moment  the  Spanish  Minister 
makes  a  demand,  it  is  acceded  to  at  once,  whether  it  be  just 
or  not. 

Spain  chastised  the  Moors  five  or  six  years  ago,  about  a  dis- 
puted piece  of  property  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  captured  the 
city  of  Tetouan.     She  compromised  on  an  augmentation  of 
her  territory ;  twenty  million  dollars  indemnity  in  money ;  and 
peace.     And  then  she  gave  up  the  <5ity.    But  she  never  gave 
it  up  until  the  Spanish  soldiers  had  eaten  up  all  the  cats. 
They  would  not  compromise  as  long  as  the  cats  held  out. 
Spaniards  are  very  fond  of  cats.     On  the  contrary,  tlie  Moors 
reverence  cats  as  something  sacredl     So  the  Spaniards  touched 
them  on  a  tender  point  that  time.     Their  unfeline  conduct  in 
eating  up  all  the  Tetouan  cats  aroused  a  hatred  toward  them  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Moors,  to  which  even  the  driving  them  out 
of  Spidn  was  tame  and  passionless.     Moors  and  Spaniards  are 
foes  forever  now.     France  had  a  Minister  here  once  who  em- 
bittered the  nation  against  him  in  the  most  innocent  way. 
lie  killed  a  couple  of  battalions  of  cats  (Tangier  is  full  of 
them,)  and  made  a  parlor  carpet  out  of  their  hides.     He  made 
his  carpet  in  circles — first  a  circle  of  old  gray  tom-cats,  with 
their  tails  all  pointing  towards  the  centime ;  then  a  circle  of 
yellow  cats ;  next  a  circle  of  black  cats  and  a  circle  of  white 
ones;  then  a  circle  of  all  sorts  of  cats;  and,  finally,  a  centre- 
piece  of  assorted  kittens.      It  was  very  beautiful;   but  the 
Moors  curse  his  memory  to  this  day. 

When  we  went  to  call  on  our  American  Consul-General^ 
to-day,  I  noticed  tliat  all  possible  games  for  parlor  amusement 
seemed  to  be  represented  on  his  centre-tables.  I  thought  that 
hinted  at  lonesomeness.  The  idea  was  correct.  His  is  the 
only  American  family  in  Tangier.  There  are  many  foreign 
Consuls  in  this  place ;  but  much  visiting  is  not  indulged  in. 
Tangier  is  clear  out  of  the  world ;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
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TiBiting  wlien  people  have  nothing  od  earth  to  talk  a' 
There  is  none.  So  each  Cuiisiil's  family  stays  at 
chiefly,  and  aniuses  itself  aa  best  it  can.  Tangier  is  fu 
interest  for  one  day,  bnt  after  that  it  is  a  weary  prison. 
Consul -General  Itae  been  here  five  years,  and  has  got  en 
of  it  to  do  him  for  a  century,  and  is  going  liome  shortly, 
family  seize  upon  their  letters  and  papers  when  the 
arrives,  read  them  over  and  over  again  for  two  days  or  t 
talk  them  over  and  over  again  for  two  or  three  more,  till 
wear  them  out,  and  after  that,  for  days  together,  they  eat 
drink  and  sleep,  and  ride  out  ovt^r  the  same  old  road,  anc 
the  same  old  tiresome  things  that  even  decades  of  « 
ries  have   scarcely  changed,  and   say  never  a  single   w 


They  have  literally  nothing  whatever  to  talk  about.  The 
rival  of  an  American  inan-of-war  is  a  god-send  to  tb( 
"  Oh,  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms  which  sages  have  Been 
thy  face?"  It  i«  the  completest  exile  that  I  can  conceive 
I  wonid  eerioualy  recommend  to  the  Government  of  I 
United  States  that  when  a  man  commits  a  crime  bo  heinc 
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that  the  law  provides  no  adequate  pnniBhment  for  it,  they 
make  liim  Consul-General  to  Tangier. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  Tangier — the  second  oldest 
town  in  the  world.  But  I  am  ready  to  bid  it  good  bye,  I 
heliere. 

We  shall  go  hence  to  Gibraltar  this  evening  or  in  the  mom- 
mg: ;  and  doubtless  the  Quaker  City  will  sail  from  that  port 
within  the  next  forty-eight  hourei 


CHAPTER  X. 

"TTTE  passed  the  Fourth  of  July  on  board  the  Quaker  City, 

▼V  in  mid-ocean.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  characteristie 
Mediterranean  day— faultlessly  beautiful.  A  cloudless  sky ;  a 
refreshing  summer  wind ;  a  radiant  sunshine  that  glinted 
cheerily  from  dancing  wavelets  instead  of  crested  mountaioB 
of  water ;  a  sea  beneath  us  that  was  so  wonderfully  blue,  bo 
richly,  brilliantly  blue,  that  it  overcame  the  dullest  sensibilities 
with  the  spell  of  its  fascination. 

They  even  have  fine  sunsets  on  the  Mediterranean — a  thing 
that  is  certainly  rare  in  most  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  even- 
ing we  sailed  away  from  Gibraltar,  that  hard-featured  rock 
was  swimming  in  a  creamy  mist  so  rich,  so  soft,  so  enchant- 
ingly  vague  and  dreamy,  that  even  the  Oracle,  that  serene, 
that  inspired,  that  overpowering  humbug,  scorned  the  dinner- 
gong  and  tarried  to  worship  t 

He  said:  "Well,  that's  gorgis,  ain't  it!  They  don't  have 
Bone  of  them  things  in  our  parts,  do  they  ?  I  consider  that 
them  effects  is  on  account  of  the  superior  refragability,  as  you 
may  say,  of  the  sun's  diramic  combination  with  the  lymphatic 
forces  of  the  perihelion  of  Jubiter.     What  «hould  you  think  f* 

"  Oh,  go  to  bed  1"    Dan  said  that,  and  w^ent  away. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  very  well  to  say  go  to  bed  when  a  maa 
makes  an  argument  which  another  man  can't  answer.  Dan 
don't  never  stand  any  chance  in  an  argument  with  me.  And 
he  knows  it,  too.    What  should  you  say.  Jack  ?" 

"  Now  doctor,  don't  you  come  bothering  around  me  with 
that  dictionary  bosh.  I  don't  do  you  any  harm,  do  I  ?  Then 
you  let  me  alone." 
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-'  HeVgone,  too.     Well,  tliem  fellows  have  all  tackled  the  old 

Oracle,  as  they  say,  but  the  old  man's  most  too  many  tor  'em. 

May  be  the  Poet  Lariat  ain't  eatiafied  with  them  deductions!* 
The  poet  replied  with  a  barbarous  rhyme,  and  went  below. 
"  'Pears  that  he  cjin't 

qualify,  neither.  Well, 

I  didn't  expect  nothing 

oat  of  Aimi     I  never  see 

one  of  them  poets  yet 

tliat  knowed  any  thing. 

He'll    go  down,   now, 

and  srrind  out  about  four 

TcamB  of  the  awfulleat 

ilu&h    about    that    old 

rock,  and  give  it  to  a 

consul,  or  a  pilot,  or  a 

nigger,  or  any  body  he 

comes  across  first  which  „  ^^  liriat." 

he  can  impose  on.  Pity 

but  somebody'd  take  that  poor  old  lunatic  and  dig  all  that 

poetry  nibbage  out  of  him.  Wliy  can't  a  man  put  his  in- 
tellectonto  things  that's  some  value?  Gibbons,  and  Hippo- 
cretus,  and  Sarcophagus,  and  all  them  old  ancient  philosophers 
was  down  on  poets — " 

"  Doctor,"  I  said,  "you  are  going  to  invent  autliorities,  now, 
and  I'll  leave  you,  too.  I  always  enjoy  your  conversation, 
notwithstanding  tlie  hixuriatiee  of  your  syliableB,  when  the 
pliiloflophy  you  offer  rests  on  your  own  responsibility;  but 
when  you  begin  to  soar — when  you  begin  to  support  it  with 
the  evidence  of  anthoritiee  who  are  the  creations  of  your  own 
fancy,  T  lose  confidence." 

That  was  the  way  to  flatter  the  doctor.  He  considered  it  a 
sort  of  fM^knowledgment  on  my  part  of  a  lear  to  argue  with 
liim.  He  was  always  persecuting  the  passeufrere  witli  abstmae 
propositions  framed  in  language  that  no  man  could  understand, 
and  they  endnred  the  exquisite  tortnre  a  minute  or  two  and 
than  abandoned  the  field.    A  triumph  like  this,  over  halt  a 
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dozen  antagonists  was  sufficient  for  one  day ;  from  that  time 
forward  be  would  patrol  the  decks  beaming  blandly  upon  all 
comers,  and  so  tranquilly,  blissfully  happy  I 

But  I  digress.    The  thunder  of  our  two  brave  cannon  an- 
nounced the  Fourth  of  July,  at  daylight,  to  all  who  -were 
awake.     But  many  of  us  got  our  information  at  a  later  hour, 
from  the  almanac.    All  the  flags  were  sent  aloft,  except  half  a 
dozen  that  were  needed  to  decorate  portions  of  the  ship  below, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  vessel  assumed  a  holiday  appearance. 
During  the  morning,  meetings  were  held  and  all  manner  of 
oommittees  set  to  work  on  the  celebration  ceremonies.     In  the 
afternoon  the  ship's  company  assembled  aft,  on  deck,  under  the 
awnmgs;  the  flute,  the  asthmatic   melodeon,   and   the  con- 
sumptive clarinet  crippled  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  choir 
chased  it  to  cover,  and  George  came  in  with  a  peculiarly  lacer- 
ating screech  on  the  final  note  and  slaughtered  it.    Nobody 
mourned. 

We  carried  out  the  corpse  on  three  cheers  (that  joke  was  not 
intentional  and  I  do  not  indorse  it,)  and  then  the  President, 
throned  behind  a  cable-locker- with  a  national  flag  spread  over 
It,  announced  the  *'  Reader,"  who  rose  up  and  read  that  same 
old  Declaration  of  Independence  which  we  have  all  listened  to 
so  often  without  paying  any  attention  to  what  it  said ;  and 
after  that  the  President  piped  the  Orator  of  the  Day  to  quar- 
ters and  he  made  that  same  old  speech  about  our  national 
greatness  which  we  so  religiously  believe  and  so  fervently  ap- 
plaud.    Now  came  the  choir  into  court  again,  with  the  com- 
plaining instruments,  and  assaulted  Hail  Columbia ;  and  when 
victory  hung  wavering  in  the  scale,  George  returned  with  his 
dreadful  wild-goose  stop  turned  on  and  the  choir  won  of  course, 
A  minister  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  patriotic  little 
gathering  disbanded.     The  Fourth  of  July  was  safe,  as  for  as 
the  Mediterranean  was  concerned. 

At  dinner  in  the  evening,  a  well-written  original  poem  was 
recited  witli  spirit  by  one  of  the  sliip's  captains,  and  thirteen 
regular  toasts  were  waslied  down  with  several  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne.     The  speeches  were  bad — execrable,  almoet '  without 

\ 
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exoeption.  In  tact,  without  any  exception,  bat  one.  Capt. 
Duncan  made  a  good  speech ;  he  made  the  only  good  speech 
of  the  evening.     lie  said : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — May  we  all  live  to  a  green  old 
age,  and  be  prosperous  and  happy.  Steward,  bring  up  another 
basket  of  champagne." 

It  was  regarded  as  a  very  able  effort. 

Tlie  festivities,  so  to  speak,  closed  with  another  of  those 
miracnlous  balls  on  the  promenade  deck.  We  were  not  used 
to  dancing,  on  an  even  keel,  though,  and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tionable success.  But  take  it  altogether,  it  was  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful, pleasant  l^ourth. 

Toward  nightfall,  the  next  evening,  we  steamed  into  the 
great  artificial  harbor  of  this  noble  city  of  Marseilles,  and  saw 
the  dying  sunlight  gild  its  clustering  spires  and  ramparts,  and 
flood  its  leagues  of  environing  verdure  with  a  mellow  radiance 
that  touched  with  an  added  charm  the  white  villas  tliat  flecked  the 
landscape  far  and  near.     [Copyright  secured  according  to  law.] 

There  were  no  stages  out,  and  we  could  not  get  on  the  pier 
from  the  ship.  It  was  annoying.  We  were  full  of  enthusi- 
asm— we  wanted  to  see  France  I  Just  at  nightfall  our  party 
of  three  contracted  with  a  waterman  for  the  privilege  of  using 
his  boat  as  a  bridge — its  stem  was  at  our  companion  ladder  and 
its  bow  touched  the  pier.  We  got  in  and  the  fellow  backed 
out  into  the  harbor.  I  told  him  in  French  that  all  we  wanted 
was  to  walk  over  his  thwarts  and  step  ashore,  and  asked  him 
what  he  went  away  out  there  for  {  He  said  he  could  not  un- 
derstand me.  I  repeated.  Still,  he  could  not  understand. 
He  appeared  to  be  very  ignorant  of  French.  The  doctor  tried 
him,  but  he  could  not  understand  the  doctor.  I  asked  this 
boatman  to  explain  his  conduct,  which  he  did ;  and  then  I 
conldn^t  understand  him.     Dan  said : 

"  Oh,  go  to  the  pier,  you  old  fool — that's  whfere  we  want  to  go  1" 

We  reasoned  calmly  with  Dan  that  it  was  useless  to  speak 
to  this  foreigner  in  English — that  he  had  better  let  us  conduct 
tliis  business  in  the  French  language  and  not  let  the  stranger 
see  how  uncultivated  he  was. 
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"Well,  go  on,  go  on,"  he  said,  "don't  mind  me.  I  donh 
wish  to  interfere.  Only,  if  you  go  on  telling  him  in  your  kind 
ot  French  he  never  will  find  out  where  we  want  to  go  to. 
That  i8  what  I  think  about  it." 

We  rebuked  him  severely  for  this  remark,  and  said  we  never 
knew  an  ignorant  person  yet  but  was  prejudiced.  The  French- 
man spoke  again,  and  the  doctor  said : 

"  There,  now,  Dan,  he  says  he  is  going  to  alkz  to  the  dofuztn. 
Means  he  is  going  to  the  hoteL  Oh,  certainly — rve  don't  know 
the  French  language." 

This  was  a  crusher,  as  Jack  would  say.     It  silenced  further 
criticism  from  the  disaflFected  member.     We  coasted  past  tlio 
sharp  bows  of  a  navy  of  great  steamships,  and  stopped  at  last 
at  a  government  building  on  a  stone  pier.     It  was  easy  to  re- 
member then,  that  the  dounin  was  the  custom-house,  and  not 
the  hotel.     We  did  not  mention  it,  however.     With  winning 
French  politeness,  the  oflicers  merely  opened  and  closed  our 
satchels^  declined  to  examine  our  passports,  and  sent  us  on  our 
way.    We  stopped  at  the  first  caf6  we  came  to,  and  entered. 
An   old  woman  seated  us  at  a  table  and  waited  for  orders. 
The  doctor  said : 

"  Avez  vous  du  vin  ?" 

The  dame  looked  perplexed.  The  doctor  said  again,  with 
elaborate  distinctness  of  articulation : 

"  Avez-vous  du — ^vin !" 

The  dame  looked  more  perplexed  than  before.     I  said : 

"  Doctor,  there  is  a  flaw  in  your  pronunciation  somewhere. 
Let  me  try  her.  Madame,  avez-vous  du  vin  ?  It  isn't  any  use^ 
doctor — take  the  witness." 

"Madame,  avez-vous  du  vin — on  fromage — pain — ^pickled 
pigs'  leet — beurre — des  oefs — du  beuf — horse-radish,  sour-crout, 
hog  and  hominy — any  thing,  any.  thing  in  the  world  tbat  can . 
stay  a  Christian  stomach  1" 

8he  said : 

"  Bless  you,  why  didn't  you  speak  English  before  \ — I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  your  plagued  French  I" 

The  humiliating  taunts  ot  the  disaffected  member  spoiled 
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the  flapper,  and  wo  diepatched  it  in  angry  silence  and  got  awaj 
as  Boon  as  wc  could.  Here  we  were  in  beantiful  France — in  a 
Taa*  stone  house  of  quaint   architecture — eurronnded  by  all 


manner  of  curiously  worded  French  signs — stared  at  by 
Hrun^ly -habited,  bearded  French  people— -every  thing;  grad- 
ually and  surely  turcing  upon  us  the  coveted  consciousness  that 
a:  las  ,  and  beyond  all  question  we  were  in  beautiful  France  and 
absorbing  its  nature  to  the  forgetfubiess  of  every  thing  else, 
and  coming  to  feel  the  happy  romance  of  the  thing  in  all  its 
enchanting  deliglilfulneea — ^nnd  to  think  of  this  skinny  veteran 
introding  with  her  vile  English,  at  such  a  moment,  to  blow  the 
Ciir  vision  to  the  winds  I     It  was  exas|>erating. 

We  set  out  to  find  the  centre  of  the  city,  inqniring  the  di- 
rectijn  evsry  now  and  then.  We  never  did  succeed  in  making 
viy  body  understand  just  exactly  what  we  wanted,  and  neither 
did  we  ever  snoceed  in  oomprelieoding  jnst  exactly  what  they 
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•aid  in  reply — bat  then  they  always  pointed — they  alway 

that,  and  wo  bowed  politely  and  eaid  "Merei,  Monsieur/' 

BO  it  was  a  blighting  triumph  over  the  disaffected   men 

any  wav.     He  was  restive   u 

theee  TJctorieB  and  otteii  askc 

"  "What  did  that  pirate  sav 

"  Why,  he  told  us  which 

-o  go,  to  find  the  Grand  Ciiki'i 

"  Yes,  but  what  did  he  sut/ 

"Oh,  it  don't  matter  wha 

said — tee  understood  him.     T 

are  educated  people — not  like 

absurd  boatman." 

"Well,  I  wish  they  were  i 

cated  enough  to  tell  a  man  a 

rection   that  goes  some  wliei 

poiNTiHO.  for  we've  been  going  aronru 

a  circle  for  an  hour — I've  pai 

this  same  old  drug  store  seven  times," 

We  said  it  was  a  low,  disreputable  falsehood,  (but 
knew  it  was  not.)  It  was  plain  that  it  would  not  do  to  ) 
that  drug  store  again,  though — we  might  go  on  asking  di 
tions,  but  we  must  cease  from  following  finger-pointings  if 
hoped  to  check  tlie  suspicions  of  the  disaffected  member. 

A  long  walk  through  smooth,  aspha1tnm-i>aved  streets  I 
dered  by  blocks  of  vast  new  mercantile  houses  of  cream-coIo 
stone, — every  house  and  every  block  precisely  like  all  the  oti 
bouses  and  all -the  other  blocks  for  a  mile,  and  all  brjllian 
lighted, — brought  us  at  last  to  the  principal  tliorouplifaro.  ( 
every  hand  were  bright  colors,  flashing  constellations  of  g 
burners,  gaily  dressed  men  and  women  thronging  the  si< 
walks — hurry,  life,  activity,  cheerfulness,  conversation  a 
laughter  every  where !  We  found  the  Grand  Hotel  dti  Lon^ 
et  de  la  Paix,  and  wrote  down  who  we  were,  where  we  wt 
born,  what  our  occupations  were,  the  place  we  came  from  k 
whether  we  were  married  or  single,  how  we  liked  it,  Low  a 
we  were,  where  we  were  bound  for  and  when  we  expected 
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get  there,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  of  similar  import- 
ance— all  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  the  secret  police. 
We  hired  a  guide  and  began  the  business  of  sight-seeing  im- 
mediately. That  first  night  on  French  soil  was  a  stirring  one. 
I  can  not  think  of  half  the  places  we  went  to,  or  what  we  par- 
ticularly saw ;  we  had  no  disposition  to  examine  carefully  into 
any  thing  at  all — we  only  wanted  to  glance  and  go — to  move, 
keep  moving  I  The  spirit  of  the  country  was  upon  us.  We 
sat  down,  finally,  at  a  late  hour,  in  the  great  Casino,  and  called 
for  unstinted  champagne.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  bloated  aristocrats 
where  it  costs  nothing  of  consequence  I  There  were  about  five 
hundred  people  in  that  dazzling  place,  I  suppose,  though  the 
walls  being  papered  entirely  with  mirrors,  so  to  speak,  one  could 
not  really  teU  but  that  there  were  a  hundred  thousand. 
Toang,  daintily  dressed  exquisites  and  young,  stylishly  dressed 
women,  and  also  old  gentlemen  and  old  ladies,  sat  in  couples 
and  groups  about  innumerable  marble-topped  tables,  and  ate 
fiuicy  suppers,  drank  wine  and  kept  up  a  chattering  din  of  con- 
versation that  was  dazing  to  the  senses.  There  was  a  stage, 
at  the  far  end,  and  a  large  orchestra ;  and  every  now  a<ia  then 
actors  and  actresses  in  preposterous  comic  dresses  came  out 
and  sang  the  most  extravagantly  funny  songs,  to  judge  by 
tlieir  absurd  actions ;  but  that  audience  merely  suspended  its 
chatter,  stared  cynically,  and  never  once  smiled,  never  onoe 
applauded  I  I  had  always  thought  that  Frenchmen  were  ready 
to  laugh  at  any  thing. 
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W£  are  getting  foreignized  rapidly,  and  with  facilitr. 
We  are  getting  reconciled  to  halls  and  bed-chamben 
with  unhomelike  stone  floors,  and  no  carpets — ^floors  that  ring 
to  the  tread  of  one's  heels  with  a  sharpness  that  is  death  to 
sentimental  musing.     We  are  getting  used  to  tidy,  noiseleai 
waiters,  who  glide  hither  and  thither,  and  hover  about  your 
back  and  your  elbows  like  butterflies,  quick  to  comprehend 
orders,  quick  to  fill  thera ;  thankful  for  a  gratuity  without  re- 
gard  to  the  amount ;  and  always  polite — never  otherwise  than 
polite.     That  is  the  strangest  curiosity  yet — a  really  polite 
hotel  waiter  who  isn't  an  idiot.     We  are  getting  used  to  driv- 
ing right  into  the  central  court  of  the  hotel,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fragrant  circle  of  vines  and  flowers,  and  in  the  midst,  also,  of 
parties  of  gentlemen  sitting  quietly  reading  the  paper  and 
Bmoking.     We  are  getting  used  to  ice  frozen  by  artificial  pro- 
eess  in  ordinary  bottles — the  only  kind  of  ice  they  have  hera. 
We  are  getting  used  to  all  these  things;  but  we  are  not  getting 
used  to  carrying  our  own  soap.     We  are  sufliciently  civilized 
to  carry  our  own  combs  and  tooth-brushes ;  but  this  thing  of 
having  to  ring  for  soap  every  time  we  wash  is  new  to  us,  and 
not  pleasant  at  all.     We  think  of  it  just  after  we  get  our 
heads  and  faces  thoroughly  wet,  or  just  when  we  think  wo 
have  been  in  the  bath-tub  long  enough,  and  then,  of  course,  an 
annoying  delay  follows.     These  Marseillaise  make  Marseillaiso 
hymns,  and  Marseilles  vests,  and  Marseilles  soap  for  all  tli« 
world ;  but  they  never  sing  their  hymns,  or  wear  their  resta^ 
or  waah  with  their  soap  themselves. 
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We  have  learned  to  go  through  the  lingering  rontino  of  th* 
able  d'hote  with  patience,  with  serenity,  with  Mtisfactioa. 
We  take  aoap ;  then 
wait  a  few  niinntes 
Tor  the  fish ;  a  few 
miQQtee  more  and 
the  platee  are  chang- 
ed, and  the  roast 
beef  comes;  another 
change  and  we  take 
peas;  change  again 
and  take  lentils ; 
diange  and  take 
enail  patties  (I  pre- 
fer graaehopper^ ;) 
change  and  take 
roaatchicken  and  sal- 
ad ;  then  strawberry 
pie  and  ice  cream ; 
then  green  figs, 
peare,  oranges,  green 

klmonds,  Ac. ;  finally  bikoixu  roB  soap 

coffee.     Wine    with 

every  course,  of  course,  being  in  France.  With  such  a  cargo 
on  board,  digestion  is  a  slow  process,  and  we  most  sit  long  in 
the  cool  chambers  and  smoke — and  read  French  newspapers, 
which  hare  a  strange  fashion  of  telling  a  perfectly  straight 
Btory  till  you  get  to  the  '*  nnb  "  of  it,  and  then  a  word  drops  in 
that  no  man  can  translate,  and  that  story  is  mined.  An  em- 
bankment fell  on  some  Frenchmen  yesterday,  and  the  papers 
are  full  of  it  to-day — but  whether  those  suffered  were  killed, 
or  crippled,  or  bmised,  or  only  scared,  is  more  than  I  can  po»- 
tibly  make  ont,  and  yet  I  wonld  just  give  any  thing  to  know. 

We  were  troubled  a  little  at  dinner  to-day,  by  the  conduct 
of  an  American,  who  talked  very  loudly  and  coarsely,  and 
laof^ed  boisteronsly  where  all  others  were  bo  quiet  and  well- 
behared.     He  ordered  wine  with  a  royal  flonriah,  and  sud : 
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"InererdiiiB  without  wine,  Bir,"  (which  was. a  pitiful 
hood,)  aud  looked  around  upon  the  company  to  bask  i 
admiration  he  expected  to  find  in  their  facee.  All  tliese 
in  a  land  where  they  v 
ae  soon  expect  to  leav 
Boup  out  of  the  bill  ol 
as  the  wine! — in  a 
where  wine  is  nearl 
common  among  all  i 
as  water!  This  f( 
said  :  "  I  am  a  free- 
sovereign,  sir,  an  Ai 
can,  sir,  and  I  want  e 
body  to  know  it !" 
did  not  mention  thai 
was  a  lineal  deecendar 
Balaam's  ass ;  but  e 
"i^K.  SIR'  body  knew  that  wit 

bis  telling  it. 
"We  have  driven  in  the  Prado — that  snperb  avenne  bord 
with  patrician  mansions  and  noble  shade-trees — and  1 
risited  the  Chateau  Boarely  and  its  carious  museum.  1 
■howed  UB  a  miniature  cemetery  there — a  copy  of 
first  graveyard  that  was  ever  in  Marseilles,  no  doubt, 
delicate  little  skeletons  were  lying  in  broken  vaults,  and 
their  bouBehoId  gods  and  kitchen  utensils  with  them, 
original  of  this  cemetery  was  dug  up  in  the  principal  Btree 
the  city  a  few  years  ago.  It  had  remained  there,  only  tw 
feet  under  ground,  for  a  matter  of  twenty-five  hundred  ye 
or  thereabouts.  Komulus  was  here  before  he  built  Rome, 
thought  something  of  founding  a  city  on  this  spot,  but  ^ 
up  the  idea.  He  may  have  been  personally  acquainted  \ 
some  of  these  FhcBnieians  whose  ekeletons  wo  have  been 
■mining. 

In  the  great  Zooli^cal  Gardens,  we  found  Bpecimens  of 
the  animals  the  world  produces,  I  tliink,  including  a  dro 
dary,  a  monkey  ornamented  with  tatta  of  brilliant  blue  i 
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Mimine  hair — a  rery  gorgeooa  moakey  he  wae — a  hippopok- 
wnos  &om  the  Nile,  and  a  Bort  of  tall,  long-legged  bird  with  t 
beak  like  a  powder-horn,  and  cloee-fitting  wiuga  like  the  tailt 
M  a  dress  coat.     This  fellow  stood  ap  with  his  eyes  shot  and 
his  ahouIderB  stooped  forward  a  little,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
his  hands  ander  his  coat  tails.    Such  tranquil  stupidity,  sach 
mpemataral  gravity,  such  self-righteousness,  and  such  ineffa- 
ble ee)f-HX>inplacency  as  were  in  the  countenance  and  attitade 
of  that    gray-bodied,    dark-winged,    bald-headed,    and    pr»- 
poeteroosly  uncomely  bird  I    He  was  so  ungainly,  so  pitnplj 
about  the  bead,  eo  scaly  about  the  legs ;  yet  so  serene,  bo  nn- 
tpeakably  satisfied  I    He  was  the  most  comical  looking  creator* 
that  ean  be  imagined.    It 
was  good  to  bear  Ban  and 
the  doctor  laugh — such  nat- 
oral    and     such    enjoyable 
laughter  had  not  been  heard 
among     oar     excursionists 
since  oar  aliip  sailed  away 
from  America.     This  bird 
was  a  god-eend  to  ns,  and  I 
•bould  be   an  ingrateVf  I 
forgot  to    make  honorable 
mention    of   him   in   these 
pages.     Ours  wae  a  pleaa- 
ure  excarsion ;  therefore  we 
■tayed   with  that  bird  an 
hour,  and  made  the  most  of 
him.      We  stirred  him  up 
oooesionally,  but   he  only 
Dncloeied  an  eye  aud  slowly 

tloaed  it  again,  abating  no  

jot  of  bis   stately  piety  of  "^  l'^^ 

demeanor  or  his  tremendous 

•erionsncae.  He  only  seemed  to  say,  "  Defile  not  Heaven^ 
anointed  with  onsauctified  bands."  We  did  not  know  hia 
■ame,  and  so  we  called  him  "  The  Pilgrim."    Dan  said : 
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"  All  he  wants  now  is  a  Plymouth  Collection." 
The  boon  companion  of  the  colossal  elephant  was  a  oiifs- 
Bion  cat!     This  cat  had  a  fashion   of  climbing  up  the  ele- 
phant's hind  legs,  and  roosting  on  his  back.     She  would  &it 
up  there,  with  her  paws  curved  under  her  breast,  and  sleep  in 
the  sun  half  the  afternoon.     It  used  to  annoy  the  elephant  at 
first,  and  he  would  reach  up  and  take  her  down,  but  she  "srould 
go  aft  and  climb  up  again.     She  persisted  until  she  finally 
conquered  the  elephant's  prejudices,  and  now  they  are  insep- 
arable friends.     The  cat  plays  about  her  comrade's  forefeet  or 
his  trunk  often,  until  dogs  approach,  and  then  she  goes  aloft 
out  of  danger.     The  elephant  has  annihilated  several   dogi 
lately,  that  pressed  his  companion  too  closely. 

We  hired  a  sail-boat  and  a  guide  and  made  an  excursion  to 
one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  harbor  to  visit  the  Castle  d'If. 
This  ancient  fortress  has  a  melancholy  history.     It  has  been 
used  as  a  prison  for  political  offenders  for  two  or  three  lion- 
dred  years,  and  its  dungeon  walls  are  scarred  with  the  rudely 
carved  names  of  many  and  many  a  captive  who  fretted  his 
life  away  here,  and  left  no  record  of  himself  but  these  sad 
opitaphs  wrought  with  his  own  hands.     How  thick  the  names 
were!     And  their  long-departed  ownein  seemed  to  throng  the 
gloomy  cells  and  corridors  with  their  phantom  shapes.    We 
loitered  through  dungeon  after  dungeon,  away  dawn  into  the 
living  rock  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  seemed.     Names 
every  where  1 — some  plebeian,  some  noble,  some  even  princely. 
Plebeian, prince,  and  noble,  had  one  solicitude  in  common— ^they 
would  not  be  forgotten !     They  could  suffer  solitude,  inac- 
tivity, and  the  horrors  of  a  silence  that  no  sound  ever  dis- 
turbed ;  but  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  utterly 
forgotten  by  the  world.     Hence  the  carved  names.     In  one 
cell,  where  a  little  light  penetrated,  a  man  had  lived  twenty- 
•even  years  without  seeing  the  face  of  a  human  being — ^lived 
in  filth  and  wretchedness,  with  no  companionship  but  his  own 
thoughts,   and    they   were    sorrowful    enough,   and  hopeleu 
enough,  no  doubt.    Whatever  his  jailers  considered  that  Im 
needed  was  conveyed  to  his  cell  by  night,  tlirongh  a  wickoC. 
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This  mua  earred  the  walls  of  his  prison-hoDBe  from  floor  to 
roof  with  all  manner  of  figures  of  men  and  animals,  grouped 


I 

t 
hifl   self-appointed   task,  while 
infants  greyr  to  boyfaood — to  vigorous  youth — idled  through 
■diool  and  college — acquired  a  profeaeion— claimed  man's  ma- 
ture estate — married  and  looked  back  to  infancy  bb  to  a  thin^ 
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of  Bome  vague,  ancient  time,  almost.  But  who  shall  tell  how 
many  ages  it  seemed  to  this  prisoner  t  With  tlie  one,  time 
flew  sometimes;  with  the  other,  never — it  crawled  al^^aya. 
To  the  one,  nights  spent  in  dancing  had  seemed  made  of 
miniites  instead  of  hours ;  to  the  other,  those  self-same  niglitM 
had  been  like  all  other  nights  of  dungeon  life,  and  seemed 
made  of  slow,  dragging  weeks,  instead  of  hours  and  minotes. 

One  prisoner  of  fifteen  years  had  scratched  verses  upon  Iijb 
walls,  and  brief  prose  sentences — ^brief,  but  fall  of  pathos.  These 
spoke  not  of  himself  and  his  hard  estate ;  but  only  of  the  shrine 
where  his  spirit  fled  the  prison  to  worship — of  home  and  the 
idols  that  were  templed  there.    He  never  lived  to  see  them. 

The  walls  of  these  dungeons  are  as  thick  as  some  bed-cham- 
bers  at  home  are  wide — fifteen  feet.  We  saw  the  damp,  dis- 
mal cells  in  which  two  of  Dumas'  heroes  passed  their  confine- 
ment— heroes  of  "Monte  Christo."  It  was  here  that  the 
brave  Abb6  wrote  a  book  with  his  own  blood ;  with  a  pen 
made  of  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  made 
out  of  shreds  of  cloth  soaked  in  grease  obtained  from  his  food; 
and  then  dug  through  the  thick  wall  with  some  trifling  instru- 
ment which  he  wrought  himself  oeit  of  a  stray  piece  of  iron  or 
table  cutlery,  and  freed  Dant^  from  his  chains.  It  was  a  pity 
that  so  many  weeks  of  dreary  labor  should  have  come  to 
naught  at  last. 

They  showed  us  the  noisome  cell  where   the  celebrated 
"  Iron  Mask  " — that  ill-starred  brother  of  a  hard-hearted  king 
of  France — was  confined  for  a  season,  before  he  was  sent  to 
hide  the  strange  mystery  of  his  life  from  the  curious  in  tlie 
dungeons  of  St.  Marguerite.     The  place  had  a  far  greater 
interest  for  us  than  it  could  have  had  if  we  had  known  be- 
yond all  question  who  the  Iron  Mask  was,  and  what  hia  Li^ 
tory  had  been,  and  why  this  most  unusual  punishment  had  been 
meted  out  to  him.    Mystery!     That  was  the  charm.    That 
speechless  tongue,  those    prisoned    features,  that    heart  bo 
freighted  with  unspoken  troubles,  and  that  breast  so  oppressed 
with  its  piteous  secret,  had  been  here.     These  dank  walls  had 
known  the  man  whose  dolorous  story  is  a  sealed  book  forsver ! 
There  was  fascination  in  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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"£  have  oome  five  hundred  milee  by  rail  through  tho 
heart  of  France.  What  a  bewitching  land  it  is ! — 
What  a  garden !  Snrelj  the  leagues  of  bright  green  lawns 
are  swept  and  brushed  and  watered  every  day  and  their 
grasses  trimmed  by  the  barber.  Surely  the  hedges  are  shaped 
and  measured  and  their  symmetry  preserved  by  the  most 
architectural  of  gardeners.  Surely  the  long  straight  rows  of 
■lately  poplars  that  divide  the  beautiful  landscape  like  the 
iquares  of  a  checker-board  are  set  with  line  and  plummet,  and 
their  uniform  height  determined  with  a  spuit  level.  Surely 
the  straight,  smooth,  pure  white  turnpikes  are  jack-planed  and 
sandpapered  every  day.  How  else  are  these  marvels  of  sym- 
metry, cleanliness  and  order  attained  ?  It  is  wonderful.  There 
are  no  unsightly  stone  walls,  and  never  a  fence  of  any  kind. 
There  ia  no  dirt,  no  decay,  no  rubbish  any  where — ^nothing 
that  even  hints  at  untidiness — ^notliing  that  ever  suggests 
Delect.  All  is  orderly  and  beautiful— every  thing  is  charming 
to  the  eye. 

We  had  such  glimpses  of  the  Rhone  gliding  along  between 
its  grasey  banks ;  of  cosy  cottages  buried  in  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery; of  quaint  old  red-tiled  villages  with  mossy  mediaeval 
cathedrals  looming  out  of  their  midst ;  of  wooded  hills  with 
ivy-grown  towers  and  turrets  of  feudal  castles  projecting  abova 
the  foliage ;  such  glimpses  of  Paradise,  it  seemed  to  us,  such 
visions  of  fabled  fairy-land ! 

We  knew,  then,  what  the  poet  meant,  when  he  sang  of — 

'*— thj  oomflelda  green,  and  muidj  Tinec 
O  pieManl  land  of  Fraaoe  I** 
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And  it  u  a  pleasant  land.  No  word  describes  it  so  fiaUoi- 
tously  as  that  one.  They  say  there  is  no  word  for '"  home^  ia 
the  French  language.  Well,  considering  that  they  have  Ae 
article  itself  in  such  an  attractive  aspect,  they  ought  to  mmnatgt 
to  get  along  without  the  word.  Let  us  not  waste  too  nmdi 
pity  on  "homeless"  France.  I  have  observed  that  Frendi- 
men  abroad  seldom  wholly  give  up  the  idea  of  going  bade  to 
France  some  time  or  other.     I  am  not  surprised  at  it  now. 

We  are  not  infatuated  with  these   French  railway   cars, 
though.    We  took  first  class  passage,  not  because  we  wished 
to  attract  attention  by  doing  a  thing  which  is  un com  man  in 
Europe,  but  because  we  could  make  our  journey  quicker  by  so 
doing.    It  is  hard  to  make  railroading  pleasant,  in  any  country. 
It  is  too  tedious.     Stage-coaching  is  infinitely  more  delightful. 
Once  I  crossed  the  plains  and  deserts  and  mountains  of  the 
West,  in  a  stage-coach,  from  the  Missouri  line  to  California, 
and  since  then  all  my  pleasure  trips  must  be  measured  to  tliat 
rare  holiday  frolic.     Two  thousand  miles  of  ceaseless  rush  and 
rattle  and  clatter,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  never  a  weary 
moment,  never  a  lapse  of  interest !     The  first  seven  hundred 
miles  a  level  continent,  its  grassy  carpet  greener  and  softer 
and  smoother  than  any  sea,  and  figured  with  designs  fitted  to 
its  ibagnitude — the  shadows  of  the  clouds.     Here  were  no 
scenes  but  summer  scenes,  and  no  disposition  inspired  by  them 
but  to  lie  at  full  length  on  the  mail  sacks,  in  the  grateful 
breeze  and  dreamily  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace — what  other, 
where  all  was  repose  and  contentment?    In  cool  mornings, 
beiore  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  it  was  worth  a  lifetime  of  city 
toiling  and  moiling,  to  perch  in  the  foretop  with  the  driver 
and  see  the  six  mustangs  scamper  under  the  sharp  snapping 
of  a  whip  that  never  touched  them ;  to  scan  the  blue  distaneet 
of  a  world  that  knew  no  lords  but  us ;  to  cleave  the  wind  with 
uncovered  head  and  feel  the  sluggish  pulses  rousing  to  the  spirit 
ot  a  speed  that  pretended  to  the  resistless  rush  of  a  typhoon  I 
Then  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  desert  solitudes ;  of  limitlesi 
panoramas  of  bewildering  perspective;  of  mimic  cities,  of  pin- 
nacled cathedrals,  of  massive  fortresses,  counterfeited  in  the 
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Irnal  rocks  and  splendid  with  the  crimson  and  gold  of  tho 
jbing  sun  ;  of  dizzy  altitudes  among  fog- wreathed  peaks  and 
l>?er-melting  snows,  where  thimders  and  lightnings  and  tern- 
jests  warred  niagniiicently  at  our  feet  and  the  storm-clouds 
fboYQ  swung  their  shredded  banners  in  our  very  faces ! 

But  I  forgot.  I  am  in  elegant  France,  now,  and  not  skur- 
tying  through  the  great  South  Pass  and  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  among  antelopes  and  buffaloes,  and  painted  In- 
dians on  the  war  path.  It  is  npt  meet  that  I  should  make  too 
ilisparaging  comparisons  between  hum-drum  travel  on  a  rail- 
way and  that  royal  summer  flight  across  a  continent  in  a 
»tage-coach.  I  meant  in  the  beginning,  to  say  that  railway 
journeying  is  tedious  and  tiresome,  and  so  it  is — though  at  the 
time,  I  was  thinking  particularly  of  a  dismal  fifty-hour  pil- 
grimage between  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  Of  course  our 
trip  through  France  was  not  really  tedious,  because  all  ita 
loenes  and  experiences  were  new  and  strange  ;  but  as  Dan 
■ays,  it  had  its  "  discrepancies." 

The  cars  are  built  in  compartments  that  hold  eight  persona 
aach.    Each  compartment  is  partially  subdivided,  and  so  there 
are  two  tolerably  distinct  parties  of  four  m  it.     Four  face  the 
other  four.     The  seats  and  backs  are  thickly  padded  and  cush- 
ioned and  are  very  comfortable ;  you  can  smoke,  if  you  wish ; 
there  are  no  bothersome  peddlers ;  you  are  saved  the  infliction 
of  a  multitude  of  disagreeable  fellow-passengers.     So  far,  so 
well.    But  then  the  conductor  locks  you  in  when  the  train 
starts;  there  is  no  water  to  drink,  in  the  car;  there  is  no 
heating  apparatus  for  night  travel ;  if  a  drunken  rowdy  should 
get  in,  you  could  not  remove  a  matter  of  twenty  seats  from 
him,  or  enter  another  ear ;  but  above  all,  if  you  are  worn  out 
and  must  sleep,  you  must  sit  up  and  do  it  in  naps,  with 
cramped  legs  and  in  a  torturing  misery  that  leaves  you  withered 
and  lifeless  the  next  day — for  behold  they  have  not  that  culmi- 
nation  of  all  charity  and  human  kindness,  a  sleeping  car,  ia 
all  France.    I  prefer  the  American  system.    It  has  not  m 
many  grievous  "  discrepancies." 
In  lYance,  all  la  clockwork,  all  ia  order.    They  make  a* 
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mistakes.  Eveiy  third  man  wean  a  nnifonn,  and  whether  ha 
be  a  Marsbsl  of  the  Empire  or  a  brakeman,  he  is  ready  and 
perfectly  willing  to  answer  all  your  queetions  with  tirelev 
politeneee,  ready  to  tell  you  which  car  to  take,  yea,  and  ready 
to  go  and  put  yoQ  into  it  to  make  Bure  that  you  ahall  not 
go  astray.  You  can  not  paea  into  the  waiting-room  of  the 
depot  till  you  have  secured  your  ticket,  and  you  can  Dot  paai 
from  its  only  exit  till  the  train  is  at  ite  threshold  to   : 


yon.  Once  on  board,  the  train  will  not  start  till  yonr  ticket 
has  been  examined — till  every  paeeenger'e  ticket  has  been 
inspected.  This  is  diiefly  for  yoor  own  good.  If  by  any 
poesibility  yon  have  managed  to  take  the  wrong  train,  you 
will  be  banded  over  to  a  polite  official  who  will  take  you 
whither  you  belong,  and  beetow  you  with  many  an  affable 
bow.  Tour  ticket  will  be  inspected  every  now  and  then  along 
the  route,  and  when  it  is  time  to  cliange  cars  you  will  know  it. 
Ton  are  in  the  hand^  of  officials  wlio  zealously  study  year 
welfare  and  your  interest,  instead  of  turning  their  talents  to 
the  invention  of  new  methods  of  discommoding  and  snubbing 
you,  as  is  very  often  the  main  employment  of  that  exceedin^y 
■elf-eatisfied  monarob,  the  railroad  conductor  of  America. 
Bot  the  happiest  regulation  in  French  railway  government, 


\ 
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is — ^UuTtj  minates  to  dinner!  Ko  five-minute  boltings  of 
flabbj  rolls,  muddy  colfee,  questionable  egga,  gutta-perch« 
beef,  and  piee  whose  conception. and  execution  are  a  dark  and 
bloody  mjaterj  to  all  save  the  cook  that  created  them !  No"; 
we  sat  calmlj'  down — it  was  in  old  Dijon,  which  is  so  eaa;  to 
■pell  and  so  impossible  to  pronounce,  except  when  you  civilize 
it  and  call  it  Demijohn — and  poured  out  rich  Burgundian 
wines  and  munched  calmly  through  a  long  table  d'hote  bill  of 
fare,  snail-patties,  delicious  fruits  and  all,  then  paid  the  trifle 
it  ooet  and  stepped  happily  aboard  the  train  again,  without 
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ODce  cnreing  the  railroad  company.    A  rare  experience,  and 
one  to  be  treasured  forever. 

They  say  they  do  not  have  accidents  on  these  French  roads, 
and  I  think  it  niust  be  true.  If  I  remember  rightly,  we  passed 
high  above  w^on  roads,  or  through  tnnnels  under  them,  but 
never  crossed  them  on  their  own  level.  About  every  quarter 
of  a  mile,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  man  came  out  and  held  up  a  club 
tall  the  train  went  by,  to  signify  that  every  thing  was  safe 
ahead.  Switches  were  changed  a  mile  in  advance,  by  pulling 
a  wire  rope  that  passed  along  the  ground  by  the  rail,  from 
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station  to  Btation.    Signals  for  the  day  and  eigDalg^for  the  ni^d 
gave  constant  and  timelj  notice  of  the  position  of  switches. 

No,  tliey  hare  no  railroad  accidents  to  speak  of  in  Kranca. 
Bat  why  t  Because  when  one  occurs,  somAody  has  to  hang  for 
it  1  *  Not  hang,  may  be,  but  he  punished  at  least  with  each 
rigor  of  emphasis  as  to  make  negligence  a  thing  to  be  shud- 
dered at  by  railroad  ofGciala  for  many  a  day  thereafter.  "  No 
blame  attached  to  the  officers  " — that  lying  and  disaster-breed- 
ing verdict  bo  common  to  our  soft-hearted  juries,  is  seldom 
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rendered  in  France.  If  the  trouble  occurred  in  the  conduct- 
or's department,  that  officer  must  suffer  if  his  subordinate 
can  not  he  proren  guilty ;  if  in  the  engineer's  department,  and 
the  case  be  similar,  the  engineer  must  answer. 

The  Old  Travelers — those  delightful  parrots  who  hav» 
"been  here  before,"  and  know  more  about  the  country  th&o 
Louis  Napoleon  knows  now  or  ever  will  know, — tell  ub  thesa 
things,  and  we  believe  them  because  they  are  pleasant  thingi 
to  beheve,  and  because  they  are  plausible  and  savor  of  th« 
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rigid  BDbjeetiipn  to  law  and  order  which  we  behold  aboat  a* 
•▼cry  where. 

Bat  we  love  the  Old  TravelerB.  We  love  to  bear  thorn 
prate,  and  drivel  and  lie.  We  can  tell  them  the  moment  we 
§ee  them.  They  always  throw  oat  a  few  feelers;  they  never 
east  themselvee  adrift  till  tliey  hare  sounded  every  individnal 
and  know  that  he  liae 
not  traveled.  Then 
they  open  their  throt-  j 

tie-valvee,  and  how 
they  do  brag,  and 
eneer,  and  swell,  and 
•oar,  and  blaspheme 
the  sacred  name  of 
Troth  I  Their  cen- 
tral idea,  their  grand 
aim,  ia  to  subjugate 
yoo,  keep  you  down, 
make  yon  teel  insig- 
nificant and  humble  in 
the  blaze  of  their  cob-  ,^, 

mopolitan  glory  I  They 
wiil  not  let  you  know  any  thing.  They  eneer  at  yonr  most 
inoSensive  Buggestions ;  they  laugh  unfeelingly  at  your  treas- 
ared  dreams  of  foreign  lands ;  they  brand  the  statements  of 
yonr  traveled  aunte  and  uncles  as  the  stupidest  abaurditiee; 
they  deride  your  most  trusted  authors  and  demolish  the  fur 
images  they  have  set  np  for  your  willing  woifbip  with  the 
pitileee  ferocity  ot  the  fanatic  iconoclast !  But  still  I  love  the 
Old  Travelers.  I  love  them  for  their  witless  platitudes ;  for 
their  eopernatural  ability  to  bore ;  for  their  delightful  aemine 
vanity ;  for  their  luxuriant  fertility  of  imagination ;  for  their 
■tartliug,  their  brilliant,  their  overwhelming  mendacity  I 

By  Lyons  and  the  Saooe  (where  we  saw  the  lady  of  Lyona 
and  thongbt  little  ot  her  comelinese ;)  by  Villa  Franca,  Ton- 
nere,  venerable  Sens,  Uelno,  Fontainebleau,  and  scores  of  other 
beautiful  cities,  we  swept,  always  noting  the  absence  of  hog- 
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wallows,  broken  fenoes,  cowlota,  unpainted  hooaes  and  mod, 
and  always  noting,  as  well,  the  presence  of  cleanlinees,  ^race. 
taste  in  adorning  and  beautifying,  even  to  the  disposition  of  a 
tree  or  the  turning  of  a  hedge,  the  marvel  of  roads  in    p^erfet-t 
repair,  void  of  ruts  and  guiltless  of  even  an  inequality  of  sur- 
face— we  bowled  along,  hour  after  hour,  that  brilliant  sutumef 
day,  and  as  nightfall  approached  we  entered  a  wilderue^  of 
odorous  flowers  and  shrubbery,  sped  through  it,  and   thmh 
excited,  delighted,  and  half  persuaded  that  we  were  only  the 
sport  of  a  beautiful  dream,  lo,  we  stood  in  magnificent  Paris ! 
What  excellent  order  they  kept  about  that  vast    depot.' 
There  was  no  frantic  crowding  and  jostling,  no  shouting  and 
swearing,  and  no  swaggering  intrusion  of  services  by  ruwdj 
hackmen.     These  latter  gentry  stood  outside — stood  quietly 
by  their  long  hue  of  vehicles  and  said  never  a  word.     A  kind 
of  hackman-general  seemed  to  have  the  whole  matter  of  trans- 
portation in  his  hands.     He  politely  received  the  passengers 
and  ushered  them  to  the  kind  of  conveyance  they  wanted,  and 
told  the  driver  where  to  deliver  them.     There  was  no  ^'talking 
back,"  no  dissatisfaction  about  overchai'ging,  no  grumbling 
about  any  thing.     In  a  little  while  we  were  speeding  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  delightfully  recognizing  certain  names 
and  places  with  which  books  had  long  ago  made  us  familiar. 
It  was  like  meeting  an  old  friend  when  we  read   ^^  Jiii^  dt 
Rivoli  "  on  the  street  corner ;  we  knew  the  genuine  vaat  palatse 
of  the  Louvre  as  well  as  we  knew  its  picture:  wheu  we  passed 
by  the  Column  of  July  we  needed  no  one  to  tell  us  what  it 
was,  or  to  remind  us  that  on  its  site  once  stood  the  grim  Baa- 
tile,  that  grave  of  human  hopes  and  happiness,  that  dismal 
prison-house  within  whose  dungeons  so  many  young  faces  put 
on  the  wrinkles  of  age,  so  many  proud  spirits  grew  humble,  so 
many  brave  hearts  broke. 

•  We  secured  rooms  at  the  hotel,  or  rather,  we  had  three  beds 
put  into  one  room,  so  that  we  might  be  together,  and  then  we 
went  out  to  a  restaurant,  just  after  lamp-lighting,  and  ate  a 
comfortable,  satisfactory,  lingering  dinner.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  eat  where  every  thing  was  so  tidy,  the  food  so  well  cooked, 
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the  waiters  so  polite,  and  the  coming  and  departing  companjr 
so  moustached,  so  frisky,  bo  affable,  so  fearfully  and  wotider 
folly  Frenchy  I  All  the  surroundings  were  gay  and  enliven 
ing.  Two  hundred  people  sat  at  little  tables  on  the  sidewalk, 
sipping  wine  and  coffee  ;  the  streets  were  thronged  with  light 
vehicleB  and  with  joyous  pleasure  seekers ;  there  was  music 
in  the  air,  life  and  action  all  about  us,  and  a  conflagration  of 
gaslight  every  where  I 

After  dinner  we  felt  like  seeing  such  Parisian  specialties  as 
we  might  see  without  distressing  exertion,  and  so  we  sauntered 
through  the  brilliant  streets  and  looked  at  the  dainty  trifles  in 
variety  stores  and  jewelry  shops.  Occasionally,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  cruel,  we  put  unoffending  Frenchmen  on  tho 
rack  with  questions  framed  in  the  incomprehensible  jargon  of 
their  native  language,  and  while  they  writhed,  we  impaled 
&em,  we  peppered  them,  we  scariiied  them,  with  their  own 
vile  verbs  and  participles. 

We  noticed  that  in  the  jewelry  stores  they  had  some  of  th  ) 
articles  marked  "  gold,"  and  some  labeled  "  imitation."  W  » 
wondered  at  this  extravagance  of  honesty,  and  inquired  into 
the  matter.  We  were  informed  that  inasmuch  as  most  people 
are  not  able  to  tell  false  gold  from  the  genuine  article,  the 
government  compels  jewelers  to  have  their  gold  work  assayed 
and  stamped  officially  according  to  its  lineness,  and  theii- 
imitation  work  duly  labeled  with  the  sign  of  its  falsity.  They 
told  us  the  jewelers  would  not  dare  to  violate  this  law,  and 
that  whatever  a  stranger  bought  in  one  of  their  stores  might 
be  depended  upon  as  being  strictly  wliat  it  was  represented 
to  be. — Verily,  a  wonderful  land  is  Fi'auce  1 

Then  we  hunted  for  a  barber-shop.     From  earliest  infancy 

it  had  been  a  cherished  ambition  of  mine  to  be  shaved  some 

day  in  a  palatial  barber-shop  of  Paris.     I  wished  to  recline  at 

full  length  in  a  cushioned  invalid  chair,  with  pictures  about 

me,  and  sumptuous  furniture ;  with  frescoed  walls  and  gilded 

arches  above  me,  and  vistas  of  Corinthian  columns  stretcliing 

hr  before  me ;  with  perfumes  of  Araby  to  intoxicate  my  senses, 

and  the  slumbroufi  drone  of  distant  noises  to  soothe  me  to 
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ileep.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  I  would  wake  up  ragreifoHy 
and  find  my  face  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as  an  infant's.  I>epari> 
ing,  I  would  lift  my  hands  above  that  barber's  head  and  Bay, 
"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  son !" 

So  we  searched  high  and  low,  for  a  matter  of  two  honrB,  but 
never  a  barber-shop  could  we  see.  We  saw  only  wig-making 
establishments,  with  shocks  of  dead  and  repulsive  hair  bound 
upon  the  heads  of  painted  waxen  brigands  who  stared  out  from 
glass  boxes  upon  the  passer-by,  with  their  stony  eyes,  and 
scared  him  with  the  ghostly  white  of  their  countenances.  We 
shunned  these  signs  for  a  time,  but  finally  we  concluded  that 
tlie  wig-makers  must  of  necessity  be  the  barbers  as  well, 
since  we  could  find  no  single  legitimate  representative  of  the 
fraternity.  We  entered  and  asked,  and  found  tliat  it  was 
even  so. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  be  shaved.  The  barber  inquired  where 
my  room  was.  I  said,  never  mind  where  my  room  was,  I 
wanted  to  be  shaved — there,  on  the  spot.  The  doctor  said  he 
would  be  shaved  also.  Then  there  was  an  excitement  among 
those  two  barbers !  There  was  a  wild  consultation,  and  after- 
wards a  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  a  feverish  gathering  up  of 
razors  from  obscure  places  and  a  ransacking  for  soap.  Next 
they  took  us  into  a  little  mean,  shabby  back  room ;  they  got 
two  ordinary  sitting-room  chairs  and  placed  us  in  them,  with 
our  coats  on.  My  old,  old  dream  of  bliss  vanished  into  thin 
air! 

I  sat  bolt  upright,  silent,  sad,  and  solemn.     One  of  the  wig- 
making  villains  lathered  my  face  for  ten  terrible  minutes  and 
finished  by  plastering  a  mass  of  suds  into  my  mouth.    I  ex- 
pelled the  nasty  stuff  with  a  strong  English  expletive  and  said, 
"  Foreigner,  beware  !"     Then  this  outlaw  strapped  his  razor  on 
his  boot,  hovered  over  me  ominously  for  six  fearful  seconds^ 
and  then  swooped  down  upon  me  like  the  genius  of  destruc- 
tion.    The  first  rake  of  his  razor  loosened  the  very  hide  from 
my  face  and  lifted  me  out  of  the  chair.    I  stormed  and  rav/od, 
and  the  other  boys  enjoyed  it.    Their  beards  are  not  strong 
and  thick.    Let  ua  draw  the  curtain  over  this  harrowing  floena. 
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Saffioe  it  that  I  Bubmitted,  and  vent  through  with  the  cruel 
hiflictioD  of  a  ehave  bj  a  Freoch  barber ;  tears  of  exqoiait* 
agony  coarsed  down  mj  cheekB,  now  and  then,  but  I  Burvived. 
"nien  the  incipient  assassin  held  a  basin  of  water  under  mj 
cliiii  and  slopped  its  contents  over  mj  face,  and  into  mj 
bosom,  and  down  the  back  of  my  neck,  with  a  mean  pretenw 
of  washing  away  the  soap  and  blood.     He  dried  my  featnra 


with  a  towel,  and  was  going  to  comb  my  hair ;  but  I  asked  to 
be  ezcnsed.  I  said,  with  withering  irony,  that  it  was  Bofficient 
te  be  skinned — I  declined  to  be  scalped. 

I  went  away  from  there  with  my  handkerchief  abont  my 
lace,  and  never,  neyer,  never  desired  to  dream  of  palatial 
Parisian  barber-shops  any  more.  The  truth  ie,  as  I  believe  I 
have  since  found  ont,  that  they  have  no  barber  shops  worthy 
of  the  name,  in  Paris — and  no  barbers,  either,  for  that  matter. 
The  impostor  who  does  du^  as  a  barber,  brings  his  pans  and 
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napkins  and  implements  of  torture  to  your  residenoe  tad 
deliberately  skins  you  in  your  private  apartments.  Ah,  t 
have  suffered,  suffered,  suffered,  here  in  Paris,  but  never  mind 
— the  time  is  coming  when  I  shall  have  a  dark  and  bloody 
revenge.  Some  day  a  Parisian  barber  will  come  to  my  room 
to  skin  me,  and  from  that  day  forth,  that  barber  will  never  be 
heard  of  more. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  alighted  upon  a  sign  which  manifestly 
referred  to  billiards.  Joy!  We  had  played  billiards  in  the 
Azores  with  balls  that  were  not  round,  and  on  an  ancient 
table  that  was  very  little  smoother  than  a  brick  pavement — 
one  of  those  wretched  old  things  with  dead  cushions,  and  with 
patches  in  tlie  faded  cloth  and  invisible  obstructions  that  made 
the  balls  describe  the  most  astonishing  and  unsuspected  angles 
and  perform  feats  in  the  way  of  unlooked-for  and  almost  impos- 
sible "scratches,"  that  were  perfectly  bewildering.  We  had 
played  at  Gibraltar  with  balls  the  size  of  a  walnut,  on  a  table 
like  a  public  square — and  in  both  instances  we  achieved  far 
more  aggravation  than  amusement.  We  expected  to  fare 
better  here,  but  we  were  mistaken.  The  cushions  were  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  balls,  and  as  the  balls  had  a  fashion  of 
always  stopping  under  the  cushions,  we  accomplished  .very 
little  in  the  way  of  caroms.  The  cushions  were  hard  and 
nnelastic,  and  the  cues  were  so  crooked  that  in  making  a  shot 
you  had  to  allow  for  the  curve  or  you  would  infallibly  put  the 
"  English  "  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ball.  Dan  was  to  mark 
while  the  doctor  and  I  played.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  neither 
of  us  had  made  a  count,  and  so  Dan  was  tired  of  keeping  tally 
with  nothing  to  tally,  and  we  were  heated  and  angry  and 
disgusted.  We  paid  the  heavy  bill — about  six  cents — and 
said  we  would  call  around  some  time  when  we  had  a  week  to 
spend,  and  finish  the  game. 

We  adjourned  to  one  of  those  pretty  cafSs  and  took  supper 
and  tested  the  wines  of  the  country,  as  we  had  been  instructed 
to  do,  and  found  them  harmless  and  unexciting.  They  might 
have  been  exciting,  however,  if  we  had  diosen  to  drink  a  suffi* 
dency  of  them. 
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To  doee  our  first  day  in  Paris  cheerfnily  and  pleaeantlj,  w« 
DOW  sou^lit  OUT  grand  room  in  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre 
and  climbed  into  oar  enniptuous  bed,  to  read  and  amoke — bat 


It  was  pitiful, 

Id  a  whole  city-ruU. 


No  gas  to  read  by — nothing  hut  dismal  candles.  It  was  a 
■hmme.  We  tried  to  map  out  excnrsions  for  the  morrow ;  we 
puzzled  over  French  "  Quidee  to  Pane ;"  we  talked  disjointedly, 
In  a  Tain  endeavor  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  wild  chaos  ot 


the  day's  sights  and  experiences;  we  Bubsided  to  indolent 
unoking ;  we  gaped  and  yawned,  and  stretched — then  feebly 
wondered  if  we  were  really  and  truly  in  renowned  Paris,  and 
drifted  drowsily  sway  into  that  vast  mystenoui  void  which 
DMD  call  sleep. 

*  Jok*  bf  the  Dooloft 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  next  morning  we  were  up  and  dressed  at  ten  o'clock. 
We  went  to  the  commtsstonaire  of  the  hotel — I  don^ 
know  what  a  oommissianaire  is,  but  that  is  the  man  we  i^ent  to 
— and  told  him  we  wanted  a  guide.  He  said  the  great  Inter- 
national Exposition  had  drawn  such  multitudes  of  Englishmeo 
and  Americans  to  Paris  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  tj 
find  a  good  guide  unemployed.  He  said  he  usually  kept  a 
dozen  or  two  on  hand,  but  he  onlj  had  three  now.  He  called 
them.  One  looked  so  like  a  very  pirate  that  we  let  him  go  at 
once.  The  next  one  spoke  with  a  simpering  precision  of  pro- 
nunciation that  was  irritating,  and  said : 

"  If  ze  zhentlemans  will  to  me  make  ze  grande  honnenr  to 
me  rattain  in  hees  serveece,  I  shall  show  to  him  every  sing  zat 
IB  magnifique  to  look  upon  in  ze  beautiful  Parree.  I  speaky 
le  Angleesh  pairfaitemaw." 

He  would  have  done  well  to  have  stopped  there,  because  he 
had  that  much  by  heart  and  said  it  right  off  without  making 
a  mistake.  But  his  self-complacency  seduced  him  into  at- 
tempting a  flight  into  regions  of  unexplored  English,  and  the 
reckless  experiment  was  his  ruin.  Within  ten  seconds  he  wm 
■o  tangled  up  in  a  maze  of  mutilated  verbs  and  torn  and 
bleeding  forms  of  speech  that  no  human  ingenuity  could  ever 
have  gotten  him  out  of  it  with  credit.  It  was  plain  enough 
that  he  could  not  '^  speaky "  the  English  quite  as  "  pairfaite- 
maw "  as  he  had  pretended  he  could. 

The  third  man  captured  us.     He  was  plainly  dressed,  but 
he  had  a  noticeable  air  of  neatness  about  him.     He  wore  a 
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^ig4t  ^Ot  hat  wliich  was  a  little  old,  but  had  been  carefhlly 
linuhed.     He  wore  Beoond-hand  k!d  gloves,  in  good  repair, 


•ad  carried  a  small  rattan  cane  with  a  curved  handle — ft 
female  le^,  of  ivory.  He  stepped  as  gently  and  as  daintiljr  as 
A  cat  croesing  a  muddy  street;  and  oh,  he  was  urbauitj;  h» 
was  quiet,  unobtrusive  self-possession  ;  he  was  deference  itselft 
He  spoke  softly  and  guardedly ;  and  when  he  was  about  to 
make  a  statement  on  hia  sole  reeponeibility,  or  offer  a  snggeo- 
tion,  he  weighed  it  by  drachms  and  scniptee  first,  with  the 
crook  of  his  little  stick  placed  meditatively  to  his  teeth.  Hia 
opening  speech  waa  perfect.  It  was  perfect  in  construction, 
in  phraseology,  in  grammar,  in  emphasis,  in  pronunciation — 
•very  thing.  He  spoke  little  and  guardedly,  after  that.  Wa 
were  charmed.  We  were  more  than  charmed — we  were  over- 
joyed. We  hired  Iiim  at  once.  We  never  even  asked  him  hit 
price.  This  man — our  lackey,  our  servant,  our  unquestioning 
slave  though  he  was,  was  still  a  gentleman— we  could  see  that 
—while  of  the  other  two  one  was  coarse  and  awkward,  and  the 
other  waa  a  born  pirate.  We  asked  our  man  Friday's  name. 
He  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a  snowy  little  card,  and  paased 
it  to  Ufl  with  a  profound  bow : 

A.  fiiLLnxosB, 

Oiida  to  Fuia,  Franot,  Qmaaaf, 

Spain,  Ac,  Jto., 
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"  Billfinger !    Oh,  carry  me  home  to  die !" 

That  was  an  "  aside  "  from  Dan.  The  atrociouB  name  grated 
Iiarshly  on  my  ear,  too.  The  most  of  us  can  learn  to  forgive, 
and  even  to  like,  a  countenance  that  strikes  us  unpleasantly 
at  first,  but  few  of  us,  I  fancy,  become  reconciled  to  a.  Jar- 
ring name  so  easily.  I  was  almost  sorry  we  had  hired  thii 
man,  his  name  was  so  unbearable.  However,  no  matter.  We 
were  impatient  to  start.  Billfinger  stepped  to  the  door  to  call 
a  carriage,  and  then  the  doctor  said : 

*'  Well,  the  guide  goes  with  the  barber-shop,  with   the   bil- 
liai  d-table,  with  the  gasless  room,  and  may  be  with  many  an- 
ot}3r  pretty  romance  of  Paris.     I  expected  to  have  a  g^uide 
named  Henri  de  Montmorency,  or  Armand  de  la  Chartreuse, 
oi  something  that  would  sound  grand  in  letters  to  the  villagers 
at  home ;  but  to  think  of  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Bill- 
finger!     Oh!  this  is  absurd,  you  know.     This  will  never  do. 
liVe  can't  say  Billfinger;  it  is  nauseating.     Name  him  over 
:  gain :  what  had  we  better  call  him  t    Alexis  du   Caukiin- 
oonrt  ?" 

'*  Alphdnse  Henri  Gustfeve  de  Hauteville,"  I  suggested. 

*  Call  him  Ferguson,"  said  Dan. 

That  was  practical,  unromantic  good  sense.  Without  de- 
bate, we  expunged  Billfinger  as  Billfinger,  and  called  him  Fer- 
guson. 

'Ihe  carriage — an  open  barouche — ^was  ready.  Ferguaon 
mounted  beside  the  driver,  and  we  whirled  away  to  breakfast. 
Al  was  proper,  Mr.  Ferguson  stood  by  to  transmit  our  ordere 
an  i  answer  questions.  Bye  and  bye,  he  mentioned  casually — 
the  artful  adventurer — that  he  would  go  and  get  his  breakfaat 
as  soon  as  we  had  finished  oui*s.  He  knew  we  could  not  gel 
along  without  him,  and  that  we  would  not  want  to  loiter 
about  and  wait  for  him.  We  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  eat 
with  us.  He  begged,  with  many  a  bow,  to  be  excused.  It 
was  not  proper,  he  said ;  he  would  sit  at  another  table.  We 
ordered  him  peremptorily  to  sit  down  with  us. 

Here  endeth  the  first  lesson.     It  was  a  mistake. 

As  long  as  we  had  that  fellow  after  that,  he  was  ahrajt 
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hungry;  he  was  alwajs  thirsty.  He  came  early;  he  stayed 
late ;  he  conld  not  pass  a  restaurant ;  he  looked  with  a  lecher- 
ooB  eye  upon  every  wine  shop.  Suggestions  to  stop,  excuses 
to  eat  and  to  drink  were  forever  on  his  lips.  We  tried  all  we 
eonld  to  till  him  so  full  that  he  would  have  no  room  to  spare 
for  a  fortnight ;  but  it  Was  a  failure.  He  did  not  hold  enough 
to  smother  the  cravings  of  his  superhuman  appetite. 

He  had  another  ^^  discrepancy  ^'  about  him.  He  was  alway* 
wanting  us  to  buy  things.  On  the  shallowest  pretenses,  he 
wonld  inveigle  us  into  shirt  stores,  boot  stores,  tailor  shops, 
glove  shops — any  where  under  the  broad  sweep  of  the  heavens 
that  there  seemed  a  chance  of  our  buying  any  thing.  Any 
one  could  have  guessed  that  the  shopkeepers  paid  him  a  per 
eentage  on  the  sales ;  but  in  our  blessed  innocence  we  didn't, 
ontil  this  feature  of  his  conduct  grew  unbearably  prominent. 
One  day,  Dan  happened  to  mention  that  he  thought  of  buying 
three  or  four  silk  dress  patterns  for  presents.  Ferguson's 
hungry  eye  was  upon  him  in  an  instant.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  minutes,  the  carriage  stopped. 
''  What'B  this  ?" 

**  Zis  is   ze  finest  silk  magazin  in  Paris — ze  most  cele- 
brate." 

"  What  did  you  come  here  for !  We  told  you  to  take  us  to 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre." 
"  I  suppose  ze  gentleman  say  he  wish  to  buy  some  silk.** 
•*  You  are  not  required  to  *  suppose '  things  for  the  party, 
Ferguson.  We  do  not  wiah  to  tax  your  energies  too  much. 
We  will  bear  some  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  our- 
selves. We  will  endeavor  to  do  such  '  supposing '  as  is  really 
necessary  to  l>e  done.     Drive  on.''     So  spake  tlie  doctor. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  the  carriage  halted  again,  and  before 
sootlier  silk  store.     The  doctor  said : 

"Ah,  the  palace  of  the  Louvre :  beautiful,  beautiful  edifice! 
Does  the  Emperor  Napoleon  live  here  now,  Ferguson!" 

"  Ah,  doctor !  yon  do  jest ;  zis  is  not  ze  palace ;  we  come 
there  directly.  But  since  we  pass  right  by  zis  store,  where  is 
•aeh  beautiftil  silk — " 
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"Ah!  I  see,  I  see.  I  meant  to  Lave  told  70a  that  we 
Dot  wish  to  purchase  anj  silks  today;  bat  in  my  abat 
mindednees  I  torgot  it.  I  also  meant  to  tell  yon 
wished  to  go  directly  to  the  Louvre ;  hut  I  forgot  that  a 
However,  we  will  go  there  now.  Pardon  my  eeemiug  cc 
leasneea,  Ferguson.     Drive  on." 

Within  the  half  hour,  we  stopped  sgain — in  front  of  anoL 
silk  store.  We  were  angry  j  hut  tlie  doctor  was  always  sere 
always  smooth-voiced.     He  said : 

"  At  last !  How  imposing  the  Louvre  is,  and  yet  h 
■mall  I  how  exquisitely  fashioned !  how  charmingly  situate 
— Venerable,  venerable  pile — " 

"  Pairdon,  doctor,  tin  is  not  «e  Louvre — it  is — " 

"  Whatm  itr 

"  I  ha\'e  ze  idea — it  come  to  me  in  a  moment — zat  ee  silk 


"  Ferguson,  bow  IiDedlees  I  am.     I  fully  intended  to  1^1  y 
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that  we  did  not  wish  to  bay  any  silks  to-daj,  and  I  also  in- 
tended to  tell  yon  that  we  yearned  to  go  immediately  to  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  but  enjoying  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon 
devour  four  breakfasts  this  morning  has  so  filled  me  with 
pleasurable  emotions  that  I  neglect  the  commonest  interests 
of  the  time.  However,  we  will  proceed  now  to  the  Louvre^ 
Ferguson." 

•*  But  doctor,"  (excitedly,)  "  it  wiH  take  not  a  minute — ^not 
bat  one  small  minute  I  Ze  gentleman  need  not  to  buy  if  he 
not  wish  to— but  only  look  at  ze  silk — look  at  ze  beautiful 
£4bric."  [Then  pleadingly.]  "  Sair — just  only  one  leede  mo- 
ment !" 

Dan  said,  ^^  Confound  the  idiot !  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
■Iks  to-day,  and  I  luonU  look  at  them.    Drive  on." 

And  the  doctor :  "  We  need  no  silks  now,  Ferguson.  Our 
hearts  yearn  for  the  Louvre.  Let  us  journey  on — ^let  us  jour- 
ney on." 

"But  doctor/  it  is  only  one  moment — one  leetle  moment. 
And  ze  time  will  be  save — entirely  save!  Because  zere  ia 
nothing  to  see,  now-^-it  is  too  late.  It  want  ten  minnte  to 
four  and  ze  Louvre  close  at  four — only  one  leetle  moment,  doo- 
tor!" 

The  treacherous  miscreant!  After  four  breakfasts  and  a 
gallon  of  champagne,  to  serve  us  such  a  scurvy  trick.  Wa 
got  no  sight  of  the  countless  treasures  of  art  in  the  Louvra 
galleries  that  day,  and  our  only  poor  little  satisfaction  was  in 
the  reflection  that  Ferguson  sold  not  a  solitary  silk  dress  pai- 
tem« 

I  am  writing  this  chapter  partly  for  the  satisfaction  of  abua- 
ing  that  accomplished  knave,  Billfinger,  and  partly  to  show 
whosoever  shall  read  this  how  Americans  fare  at  the  hands  of 
the  Paris  guides,  and  what  sort  of  people  Paris  guides  are. 
It  need  not  be  supposed  that  we  were  a  stupider  or  an  easier 
prey  than  our  countrymen  generally  are,  for  we  were  not 
The  guides  deceive  and  defraud  every  American  who  goes  to 
Paris  for  the  first  time  and  sees  its  sights  alone  or  in  company 
vith  others  as  little  experienced  aa  himself.     I  shall  viaift 
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FarJB  again  Bome  day,  and  then  let  the  gnidee  beware  I  I 
•hall  go  in  my  war-paint — I  shall  carry  my  tomahawk  along. 
I  tliink  we  have  loet  bat  little  time  in  Pane.  We  have 
gone  to  bed  every  night  tired 
out.  Of  conrae  we  visited  the 
renowned  International  Ez- 
poeition.  All  the  world  did 
that.  We  went  there  on  onr 
third  day  in  PariB — and  we 
stayed  there  neariy  two  kottra. 
That  .was  our  first  and  last  visit. 
To  tell  the  truth,  we  saw  at  m 
glance  that  one  would  have  to 
Bpend  weeks — yea,  even  months 
— in  that  monstrous  eetabUsh- 
ment,  to  get  an  intelligible  idea 
of  it.  It  was  a  wonderful 
ehow,  but  the  moving  maaees 
,  ^         of  people  of  all  nations  w» 

^  eaw  there  were  a  still  more 

wonderful  show,    I  discovered 
that  if  I  were  to  etay  there  a 
month,  I  should  still  find  my- 
Ewmsx  i»  wAw-PAnrr.  »«"  looking  at  the  people  in- 

stead of  the  inanimate  objects 
on  exhibition.  I  got  a  little  interested  in  some  curioua  old 
tapestries  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  a  party  of  Arab* 
came  by,  and  their  dusky  faces  and  quaint  costumes  called  my 
attention  away  at  once.  I  watched  a  silver  swan,  which  had 
a  living  grace  about  liis  movements,  and  a  living  intelligence 
in  his  eyes — watched  him  swimming  about  as  comfortably  and 
•e  unconcernedly  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a  morass  instead 
of  a  jeweller's  shop — watched  him  seize  a  silver  fish  from 
under  the  water  and  hold  up  his  head  and  go  through  all  the 
customary  and  elaborate  motions  of  swallowing  it — but  the 
moment  it  disappeared  down  his  throat  some  tattooed  South 
Sea  Islanders  approached  and  I  yielded  to  their  attractiona. 
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Preeently  I  found  a  revolving  pistol  several  hnndred  yean 
old  which  looked  strangely  like  a  modem  Colt,  but  just  then 
I  heard  that  the  Empress  of  the  French  was  in  another  part 
of  the  building,  and  hastened  away  to  see  what  she  might 
look  like.  We  heard  martial  music — we  saw  an  unusual 
number  of  soldiers  walking  hurriedly  about — there  was  a 
general  movement  among  the  people.  We  inquired  what  it 
waa  all  about,  and  learned  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  were  about  to  review  twenty-lSve 
thousand  troops  at  the  Arc  de  VEtoUe.  We  immediately  de- 
parted. I  had  a  greater  anxiety  to  see  these  men  than  I  could 
have  had  to  see  twenty  Expositions. 

We  drove  away  and  took  up  a  position  in  an  open  space 
opposite  the  American  Minister's  house.  A  speculator  bridged 
a  couple  of  barrels  with  a  board  and  we  hired  standing-places 
on  it.  Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  distant  music ;  in  an- 
other minute  a  pillar  of  dust  came  moving  slowly  toward  us ; 
a  moment  more,  and  then,  with  colors  flying  and  a  grand 
crash  of  military  music,  a  gallant  array  of  cavalrymen 
emerged  from  the  dust  and  came  down  the  street  on  a  gentle 
trot.  After  them  came  a  long  line  of  artillery ;  then  more 
cavalry,  in  splendid  uniforms;  and  tlien  their  Imperial  Ma- 
jesties Napoleon  III.  and  Abdul  Aziz.  The  vast  concourse 
of  people  swung  their  hats  and  shouted — the  windows  and 
hoose-topB  in  the  wide  vicinity  burst  into  a  snow-storm  of 
waving  handkerchiefs,  and  the  wavers  of  the  same  mingled 
their  cheers  with  those  of  the  masses  below.  It  was  a  stirring 
spectacle. 

But  the  two  central  figures  claimed  all  my  attention.  Was 
ever  such  a  contrast  set  up  before  a  multitude  till  then  ?  Na- 
poleon, in  military  uniform — a  long-bodied,  short-legged  man, 
fiercely  moustached,  old,  wrinkled,  with  eyes  half  closed,  and 
nuh  a  deep,  crafly,  scheming  expression  about  them  I — Na- 
poleon, bowing  ever  so  gently  to  the  loud  plaudits,  and  watch- 
ing every  thing  and  every  body  with  his  cat-eyes  from  under 
his  depressed  hat-brim,  as  if  to  discover  any  sign  that  those 
cheers  were  not  heartfelt  and  cordial. 
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Abdul  Ant,  abeolnto  lord  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
clod  in  dark  gre 
Earopean  cloth 
almost  without  i 
nament  or  insigc 
of  rank;  a  r 
-  Turkish  fez  on  I 
head — ashort,Ktoi 
dark  man,  blac 
bearded,  blac 

eyed,  Btapid,  unpr 
poeaeesing — a  mi 
whose  whole  a; 
pearance  someho 
suggested  that  if  I 
only  had  a  cleavi 
MAFOLBOH  lit  in  his  hand  and 

white  apron  on,  on 

would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  him  say :  "Amuttoi 
roast  to-day,  or  wi! 
yon  have  a  ni<: 
porter-honse  steak  t 
Napoleon  III 
the  repreeentativ 
ot  the  highest  mod 
em  civilization,  pro 
grese,  and  retine 
ment;  Abdul-Aziz 
the  repreaentatiTi 
of  a  people  by  na 
ture  and  train  in; 
tilthy,  brutish,  ig 
Qorant,  unprogreeft 
j  ive,   BupeTBtitiouB— 

ABDut  ^  *"^   *   governmeni 

whose  Three  Gracei 

are  Tyranny,  Rapacity,  Blood.    Here  in  brilliant  Paris,  andet 
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this  majeetic  Arch  of  Triumph,  the  First  Oentnry  greets  the 
Nineteenth ! 

Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  France  1    Surrounded  by  shout- 
ing   thousauds,  by  military  pomp,  by  the  splendors  of  his 
capital  dty,  and  companioned  by  kings  and  princes — this  is 
the  man  who  was  sneered  at,  and  reviled,  and  called  Bastard 
— yet  who  was  dreaming  of  a  crown  and  an  Empire  all  the 
while ;   who  was  driven  into  exile — but  carried  his  dreams 
with  him ;  who  associated  with  the  common  herd  in  America, 
and  ran  foot-races  for  a  wager — ^but  still  sat  upon  a  throne,  in 
fancy ;  who  braved  every  danger  to  go  to  his  dying  mother — 
and  grieved  that  she  could  not  be  spared  to  see  him  cast  aside 
his  plebeian  vestments  for  the  purple  of  royalty ;  who  kept 
his  &ithfal  watch  and  walked  his  weary  beat  a  common  po- 
liceman  of  London — but  dreamed  the  while  of  a  coming 
night  when  he  should  tread  the  longrdrawn  corridors  of  the 
Tnileries ;  who  made  the  miserable  fjosco  of  Strasbourg ;  saw 
his  ]>oor,  shabby  eagle,  forgetful  of  its  lesson,  refuse  to  perch 
upon  his  shoulder;  delivered  his  carefully-prepared,  senten- 
tious burst  of  eloquence,  unto  unsympathetic  ears ;  found  him- 
self a  prisoner,  the  butt  of  small  wits,  a  mark  for  the  pitiless 
ridicule  of  all  the  world — ^yet  went  on  dreaming  of  corona- 
tions and  splendid  pageants  as  before ;  who  lay  a  forgotten 
captive  in   the  dungeons  ot   Ham — and  still  schemed  and 
planned  and  pondered  over  future  glory  and  future  power; 
President  of  France  at  last  I  a  coup  cPetaty  and  surrounded  by 
applauding  armies,  welcomed  by  the  thunders  of  cannon,  he 
mounts  a  throne  and  waves  before  an  astounded  world  the 
sceptre  of*  a  mighty  Empire !    Who  talks  of  the  marvels  of 
fiction)     Who  speaks  of  the  wonders  of   romance?     Who 
prates  of  the  tame  achievements  of  Aladdin  and  the  Magii  of 
Arabia) 

Abdui^Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Lord  of  the  Ottoman  Em* 
pire !  Bom  to  a  throne ;  weak,  stupid,  ignorant,  almost,  a* 
his  meanest  slave ;  chief  of  a  vast  royalty,  yet  the  puppet  of 
bis  Premier  and  the  obedient  child  of  a  tyrannical  mother ;  a 
man  who  sits  upon  a  throne— the  beck  of  whose  finger  moves 
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naries  and  armies — who  holds  in  his  hands  the  power  of  liAi 
and  death  over  millions — yet  who  sleeps,  sleeps,  eats,  eata^ 
idles  with  hie  eight  hundred  concubines,  and  when  he  is  sur- 
feited with  eating  and  sleeping  and  idling,  and  would  rouse 
up  and  take  the  reins  of  government  and  threaten  tobe  s.  Sul- 
tan, is  charmed  from  his  purpose  by  wary  Fuad  Pacha  with  a 
pretty  plan  for  a  new  palace  or  a  new  ship — charmed  awajr 
with  a  new  toy,  like  any  otlier  restless  diild ;  a  man  who  seeft 
his  people  robbed  and  oppressed  by  soulless  tax-gatherers,  but 
speaks  no  word  to  save  them ;  who  believes  in  gnomes,  and 
genii  and  the  wild  fables  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  has 
small  regard  for  the  mighty  magicians  of  to-day,  and  is  ner- 
vous in  tlie  presence  of  their  mysterious  railroads  and  steam- 
boats and  telegraphs ;  who  would  see  undone  in  Egypt  all 
that  great  Meheniet  Ali  achieved,  and  would  prefer  rather  to 
forget  than  emulate  him ;  a  man  who  found  his  great  Empire  a 
blot  upon  the  earth — a  degraded,  poverty-stricken,  miserable, 
infamous  agglomeration  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  brutality, 
and  will  idle  away  the  allotted  days  of  his  trivial  life,  and  then 
pass  to  the  dust  and  the  worms  and  leave  it  so ! 

Napoleon  has  augmented  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
France,  in  ten  years^  to  such  a  degree  that  figures  can  hardly 
compute  it.  He. has  rebuilt  Paris,  and  has  partly  rebuilt 
every  city  in  the  State.  He  condemns  a  whole  street  at  a 
time,  assesses  the  damages,  pays  them  and  rebuilds  superbly. 
Then  speculators  buy  up  the  groutid  and  sell,  but  the  original 
owner  is  given  the  first  choice  by  the  government  at  a  stated 
price  before  the  speculator  is  permitted  to  purchase.  But 
above  all  things,  he  lifts  taken  the  sole  control  of  the  Empire 
of  I'rance  into  his  hands,  and  made  it  a  tolerably  free  land — 
for  people  who  will  not  attempt  to  go  too  far  in  medding  with 
government  affairs.  No  country  ofiers  greater  security  to  life 
and  property  than  France,  and  one  has  all  the  freedom  he 
wants,  but  no  license — no  license  to  interfere  with  any  body, 
or  make  any  one  imcomfortable. 

As  tor  the  Sultan,  one  could  set  a  trap  any  where  and  catdi 
a  dozen  abler  men  in  a  night. 
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The  bands  Btrack  np,  and  the  brilUuit  adT«ntaror,  Napo- 
lecMi  IXI.,  the  fi^ue  of  Energy,  Pereistence,  Eoterprise ;  and 
the  teebie  Abdul-Aziz,  the  genios  of  Ignoraoce,  Bigotiy  and 
Indolence,  prepared  for  the  Forward — Maroh  1 

Wc  saw  the  splendid  review,  we  Baw  tiie  white-moostached 
old  Crimeaii  soldier,  Canrobert,  Marshal  of  fVance,  we  eaw — 
>w«ll,  we  saw  every  thing,  and  thsQ  we  went  home  satiBfied. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"TTTE  went  to  see  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. — ^We  had 
'  ▼  heard  of  it  before.  It  surpriseB  me,  Bometimee,  to 
think  how  much  we  do  kno\. ,  and  how  intelligent  \/o  ore. 
We  recognized  the  brown  old  Gothic  pile  in  a  moment ;  it  waa 
like  the  pictures.  We  stood  at  a  little  distance  and  changed 
from  one  point  of  observation  to  another,  and  gazed  long  at 
its  lofty  square  towers  and  its  rich  front,  clustered  thick  with 
stony,  mutilated  saints  who  had  been  looking  calmly  down 
from  their  perches  for  ages.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  stood 
imder  them  in  the  old  days,  of  chivalry  and  romance,  and 
preached  the  third  Crusade,  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago; 
and  since  that  day  they  have  stood  there  and  looked  quietly 
down  upon  the  most  thrilling  scenes,  the  grandest  pageants, 
the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  have  grieved  or  de- 
lighted Paris.  These  battered  and  broken-nosed  old  fellowa 
saw  many  and  many  a  cavalcade  of  mail-clad  knights  come 
marching  home  from  Holy  Land ;  they  heard  the  bells  above 
them  toll  the  signal  for  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Massacre,  and 
the  saw  the  slaughter  that  followed;  later,  they  saw  the 
Beig]i  ^i  Terror,  the  carnage  of  the  Revolution,  the  overthrow 
of  a  ki.;>;  the  coronation  oi  two  Napoleons,  the  christening  of 
the  young  prince  th^t  lords  it  over  a  regiment  of  servants  in 
the  Tuileries  to-day — and  they  may  possibly  continue  to  stand 
there  until  they  see  the  Napoleon  dynasty  swept  away  and  tho 
banners  of  a  great  Bepublic  floating  above  its  ruins.  I  wish 
these  old  parties  could  speak.  They  could  tell  a  tale  wortk 
the  listening  to. 
They  say  that  a  pagan  temple  stood  where  Notro  Dame  now 
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■tends,  in  the  old  Boman  dajB,  eighteen  or  twenty  oenturiet 
ago— remainB  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  Paris ;  and  that  a 
CShristian  church  took  its  place  about  A.  D.  300 ;  another  took 
the  place  of  that  in  A.  D.  500 ;  and  that  the  foundations  of  the 
present  Cathedral  were  laid  about  A.  D.  1100.  The  ground 
ought  to  be  measurably  sacred  by  this  time,  one  would  think. 
One  portion  of  this  noble  old  edifice  is  suggestive  of  the  quaint 
fashions  of  ancient  times.  It  was  built  by  Jean  Sans-Peur, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  set  his  conscience  at  rest — ^he  had  as- 
ssBsinated  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Alas  I  those  good  old  times 
are  gone,  when  a  murderer  could  wipe  the  stain  from  his  name 
and  soothe  his  troubles  to  sleep  simply  by  getting  out  his  bricks 
and  mortar  and  building  an  addition  to  a  church. 

The  portals  of  the  great  western  front  are  bisected  by  squars 
pillars.  They  took  the  central  one  away,  in  1852,  on  the  oo- 
easion  of  thanksgivings  for  the  reinstitution  of  the  Presiden- 
iial  power — but  precious  soon  they  had  occasion  to  reconsider 
that  motion  and  put  it  back  again  I     And  they  did. 

We  loitered  through  the  grand  aisles  for  an  hour  or  two, 
staring  up  at  the  rich  stained  glass  windows  embellished  with 
Une  and  yellow  and  crimson  saints  and  martyrs,  and  trying 
to  admire  the  numberless  great  pictures  in  the  chapels,  and 
then  we  were  admitted  to  the  sacristy  and  shown  Ihe  magnifi- 
uent  robes  which  the  Pope  wore  when  he  crowned  Napoleon 
L;  a  wagon-load  of  solid  gold  and  silver  utensils  used  in  the 
great  public  processions  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  some 
nails  of  the  true  cross,  a  fragment  of  the  cross  itself,  a  part  of 
the  crown  of  thorns.  We  had  already  seen  a  large  piece  of  the 
true  cross  in  a  church  in  the  Azores,  but  no  nails.  They 
showed  us  likewise  the  bloody  robe  which  that  Archbishop  of 
Paris  wore  who  exposed  his  sacred  person  and  braved  the 
wrath  of  the  insurgents  of  1848,  to  mount  the  barricades  and 
hold  aloft  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  slaughter.  His  noble  effort  cost  him  his  life.  He  was 
shot  dead.  They  showed  us  a  cast  of  his  face,  taken  after 
death,  the  bullet  that  killed  him,  and  the  two  vertebrsd  in 
it  lodged.     These  people  have  a  somewhat  singular 
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tMte  in  the  matter  of  relics.  Fei^nson  told  ns  that  tfaa 
■ilTer  cross  which  the  good  Archbishop  wore  at  his  girdle  wu 
seized  and  thrown  into  tiie  Seine,  where  it  lay  embedded  in 
the  mnd  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  an  angel  appeared'  to  m 
priest  and  told  him  where  to  dive  lor  it ;  be  did  dive  for  it  and 
got  it,  and  now  it  is  there  on  exhibition  at  Notre  Dame,' to  be 
inspected  by  any  body  who  tieels  an  interest  in  inanimate  ob- 
ject)! of  niiraciiloua  intervention. 


lie 


tore  a  graung 
and        looked 


throngh  into  a  room  which  was  hung  all  abont  with  the 
clothing  of  dead  men ;  coarse  blou&ee,  water-soaked  ;  the  deli- 
oftte  garm^it*  of  women  and  children ;  patrician  vestmenta. 
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hmcked  and    stabbed  and  Btained  with  red;   a  hat  that  was 
(fl-usked    aud    bloody.    On  a  slanting  stone  lay  a  drowned 
man,  naked,  swollen,  purple;  clasping. the  fragment  of  a  bro- 
ken bush  with  a  grip  which  death  had  so  petrified  that  hmnan 
strength  could  not  unloose  it — ^mute  witness  of  the  last  despair- 
ing effort  to  save  the  life  that  was  doomed  beyond  all  help.    A 
■tream  of  water  trickled  ceaselessly  over  tlie  hideous  face.    We 
knew  that  the  body  and  the  clothing  were  there  for  identifica- 
tion by  friends,  but  still  we  wondered  if  any  body  could  love  that 
repulsive   object  or  grieve  for  its  loss.    We  grew  medita- 
tive and  wondered  if,  some  forty  J|^ars  ago,  when  the  mother 
of  that  ghastly  thing  was  dandling  it  upon  her  knee,  and  kiss- 
ing it  and  petting  it  and  displaying  it  with  satisfied  pride  to 
the  passers-by,  a  prophetic  vision  of  this  dread  ending  ever 
flitted  through  her  brain.    I  half  feared  that  the  mother,  or  the 
wife  or  a  brotlier  of  the  dead  man  might  come  while  we  stood 
there,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.    Men  and  women 
came,  and   some  looked  eagerly  in,  and  pressed  their  faces 
against  the  bars ;  others  glanced  carelessly  at  the  body,  a&d 
turned  away  with  a  disappointed  look — ^people,  I  thought,  who 
hve  upon  strong  excitements,  and  who  attend  the  exhibitions 
of  tlie  Morgue  regularly,  just  as  other  people  go  to  see  thea- 
trical spectacles  every  night.     When  one  of  these  looked  in  and 
passed  on,  I  could  not  help  thinking — 

"Now  this  don't  afford  you  any  satisfaction — a  party  with 
hiB  head  shot  off  is  what  you  need." 

One  night  we  went  to  the  celebrated  Jardin  MahiUe^  but 
only  staid  a  little  while.  We  wanted  to  see  some  of  this  kin^ 
of  Paris  life,  however,  and  therefore,  the  next  night  we  went 
to  a  similar  place  of  entertainment  in  a  great  garden  in  the 
suburb  of  Asni^res.  We  went  to  the  railroad  depot,  toward 
CTening,  and  Ferguson  got  tickets  for  a  second-class  carriage. 
Such  a  perfect  jam  oi^  people  I  have  not  often  seen — ^but  there 
was  no  noise,  no  disorder,  no  rowdyism.  Some  of  the  women 
aud  young  girls  that  entered  the  train  we  knew  to  be  of  the 
demi-monde f  but  others  we  were  not  at  all  sure  about. 

The  girls  and  women  in  our  carriage  behaved  themselvcMi 
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modestly  and  becomingly,  all  the  way  ont,  except  that  they 
•moked.  When  we  arrived  at  the  garden  in  Asni^ree,  we  paid 
a  franc  or  two  admission,  and  entered  a  place  which  had  flow- 
er-beds in  it,  and  grass  plats,  and  long,  curving  rows  of  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  with  here  and  there  a  secluded  bower  oon- 
venient  for  eating  ice^sream  in.  We  moved  along  the  sinuous 
gravel  walks,  with  the  great  concourse  of  girls  and  young  men, 
and  suddenly  a  domed  and  filagreed  white  temple,  starred 
over  and  over  and  over  again  with  brilliant  gas-jets,  burst  upon 
«s  like  a  fallen  sun.  Near  by  was  a  large,  handsome  houise 
with  its  ample  front  illun\^nated  in  the  same  way,  and  above 
its  roof  floated  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  of  America. 

.  "  Well !"  I  said.     "  How  is  this  ?"    It  nearly  took  my  breath 
away. 

Ferguson  said  an  American — a  New  Yorker — ^kept  the 
place,  and  was  carrying  on  quite  a  stirring  opposition  to  the 
Jardin  MabiUe. 

f 

Crowds,  composed  of  both  sexes  and  nearly  all  ages,  were 
fnsking  about  the  garden  or  sitting  in  the  open  air  in  front  of 
the  flag-staff  and  the  temple,  drinking  wine  and  coffee,  or 
smoking.  The  dancing  had  not  begun,  yet.  Ferguson  said 
there  was  to  be  an  exhibition.  The  famous  Blondin  was  going 
to  perform  on  a  tight-rope  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  We 
went  thither.  Here  the  light  was  dim,  and  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple were  pretty  closely  packed  together.  And  now  I  made  a 
mistake  which  any  donkey  might  make,  but  a  sensible  maa 
never.  I  committed  an  error  which  I  find  myself  repeating 
every  day  of  my  life. — Standing  right  before  a  young  lady,  I 
•aid — 

'*  Dan,  just  look  at  this  girl,  how  beautiful  she  is  !^ 

"  I  thank  you  more  for  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  compli- 
ment, sir.  than  for  the  extraordinary  publicity  you  have  givoQ 
Id  it  I"     This  in  good,  pure  English. 

We  took  a  walk,  but  my  spirits  were  very,  very  sadly  damp- 
ened. I  did  not  feel  right  comfortable  for  some  time  after- 
ward. Why  will  people  be  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  themselves 
tlie  only  foreigners  among  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand  persons  t 
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fiat  Bloodin  came  oat  ihortlj.  He  appe&red  on  a  stretched 
«able,  far  awaj  above  the  sea  of  toasiog  hats  and  handker- 
diieft,  and  in  Uie  glare  of  the  hundreds  of  rockete  that  whiued 
haATenward  bj  him  he  looked  like  a  wee  insect.     He  >alanoed 


liii  pole  and  walked  the  length  of  his  rope — two  or  three  hoa- 
dred  feet;  he  c&me  back  and  got  a  man  and  carried  him 
■craeB ;  he  returned  to  the  centre  and  danced  a  jig ;  next  h* 
performed  some  gymnastic  and  balancing  feats  too  perilooa  to 
afford  a  pleaaaot  epectacle ;  and  he  finished  b;  fastening  to  hit 
penon  a  thonsand  Koman  candles,  Catherine  wheels,  serpenta 
snd  rockets  of  all  manner  of  brilliant  colors,  setting  them  OB 
're  kU  at  once  and  walking  and  waltzing  across  his  rope  agaik 
in  a  blinding  blaze  of  glorj  that  lit  up  the  garden  and  the 
people's  tac«e  like  agreat  conflagration  at  midnight. 

The  dance  had  begun,  and  we  adjourned   to  the  tcmpla. 
▼ithin  it  was  a  drinking  saloim ;  and  all  around  it  was  a 
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broad  circular  platform  for  the  danoen.  I  backed  np  4_ 
the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  waited.  Twenty  sets  fonned,  tha 
maeic  struck  up,  and  then — I  placed  my  hands  before  mj  faoa 
for  very  Bbame.  But  I  looked  through  my  Sngen.  The^ 
,  weredanciugtherenowDed  "£%»»• 

can."  A  handsome  girl  in  tha 
Bet  before  me  tripped  forward 
lightly  to  meet  the  oppoeite  gen- 
tleman— tripped  back  Ag&in, 
grasped  her  dreeeee  vigorously 
on  both  sides  with  her  handa, 
raised  them  pretty  high,  danoed 
an  extraordinary'  jig  that  had 
more  activity  and  expoeure  about 
it  tlian  any  jig  I  ever  saw  before^ 
and  then,  drawing  her  clothe* 
still  higher,  she  advanced  gaily 
to  the  centre  and  laonched  a  n- 
ciouB  kick  full  at  her  vis-a-vis  that 
must  infallibly  have  removed  hia 
nose  if  he  had  been  seven  feet 
high.  It  was  a  mercy  he  was 
only  six. 

That  ia  the  can-can.    The  idea 
om-oix.  of  it   is  to  dance  as  wildly,  aa 

noisily,  as  furiously  as  you  can ; 
expose  yourself  as  much  as  posaible  if  you  are  a  woman ;  and 
kick  aa  high  as  you  can,  no  matter  which  sex  you  belong  to. 
There  is  no  word  of  exa^eration  in  this.  Any  of  the  staid, 
respectable,  aged  people  who  were  there  that  night  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  tliat  statement.  There  were  a  good  many  sack 
people  present.  I  suppose  French  morality  is  not  ol  that 
Btraight-laced  description  which  is  shocked  at  trifles. 

I  moved  aside  and  took  a  general  view  of  the  can-can. 
Shoots,  laughter,  furious  music,  a  bewildering  chaos  of  darting 
and  intermingling  forms,  stormy  jerking  and  snatching  of  gay 
dreesee,  bobbing  heads,  flying  arms,  ligbtniDg-flashes  of  whit*- 
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ilockiiiged  calveB  and  dainty  slippers  in  the  air,  and  then  a 
grand  final  rnsh,  riot,  a  terrific  hubbub  and  a  wild  stampede  I 
HeavenB!  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  on  earth  since 
trembling  Tarn  O'Shanter  saw  the  devil  and  the  witches  at 
their  orgies  that  stormy  night  in  ''AUoway's  anld  haunted 
kirk  " 

We  visited  the  Louvre,  at  a  time  when  we  )xad  no  silk  pur« 
ebaaes  in  view,  and  looked  at  its  miles  ot  paintings  by  the  old 
masteiiB.  Some  of  them  were  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time 
diey  carried  such  evidences  about  them  of  the  cringing  spirit 
of  those  great  men  that  we  found  small  pleasure  in  examining 
them.  Their  nauseous  adulation  of  princely  patrons  was.  more 
prominent  to  me  and  chained  my  attention  more  surely  than 
the  charms  of  color  and  expression  which  are  claimed  to  be 
in  the  pictures.  Gratitude  for  kindnesses  is  well,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  those  artists  carried  it  so  far  that  it  ceased 
to  be  gratitude,  and  became  worship.  If  there  is  a  plausible 
excuse  for  the  worship  of  men,  then  by  all  means  let  us  forgive 
Rubens  and  his  brethren. 

But  I  will  drop  the  subject,  lest  I  say  something  about  the 
old  masters  that  might  as  well  be  left  unsaid. 

Of  course  we  drove  in  the  Bens  de  Boulogne^  that  limitless 
park,  with  its  forests,  its  lakes,  its  cascades,  and  its  broad  ave- 
nues. There  were  thousands  upon '  thousands  of  vehicles 
abroad,  and  the  scene  was  full  of  life  and  gayety.  There  were 
very  common  hacks,  with  father  and  mother  'and  all  the  chil- 
dren in  them ;  conspicuous  little  open  carriages  with  celebrated 
ladies  of  questionable  reputation  in  them ;  there  were  Dukes  and 
Dachesses  abroad,  with  gorgeous  footmen  perched  behind,  and 
equally  gorgeous  outriders  perched  on  each  of  the  six  horses ; 
there  were  blue  and  silver,  and  green  and  gold,  and  pink  and 
black,  and  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  stunning  and  startling 
liveries  out,  and  I  almost  yearned  to  be  a  flunkey  myself,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fine  clothes. 

But  presently  the  Emperor  came  along  and  he  outnahon* 
them  all.  He  was  preceded  by  a  body  guard  of  gentlemen  on 
horseback  in  showy  uniforms,  his  carriage-horses  (there  ap- 
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peared  to  be  aomewhere  in  the  remote  neighborhood  of  a  tfaotH 
•and  of  them,)  were  beetridden  bj  gallant  looking  fellows,  ako 
in  etylifih  uniforms,  and  after  the  carriage  followed  another  de- 
tachment of  body-guards.  Every  body  got  out  of  the  waj ; 
every  body  bowed  to  the  Emperor  and  his  friend  the  Sultan, 
and  they  went  by  on  a  swinging  trot  and  disappeared. 

I  will  not  describe  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  can  not  do  iti» 
It  is  simply  a  beautiful,  cultivated,  endless,  wonderful  wilder' 
ness.  It  is  an  enchanting  place.  It  is  in  Paris,  now,  one  may 
say,  but  a^  crumbling  old  cross  in  one  portion  of  it  reminds  one 
that  it  was  not  always  so.  The  cross  marks  the  spot  where  a 
celebrated  troubadour  was  waylaid  and  murdered  in  the  fonr- 
teenth  century.  It  was  in  this  park  that  that  fellow  with  aa 
unpronounceable  name  made  the  attempt  upon  the  Kussiaa 
Czar's  life  last  spring  with  a  pistol.  The  bullet  struck  a  tree, 
i'erguson  showed  us  the  place.  Now  in  America  that  inter- 
.esting  tree  would  be  chopped  down  or  forgotten  within  the 
next  five  years,  but  it  will  be  treasured  here.  The  guides  will 
point  it  out  to  visitors  for  the  next  eight  hundred  years,  and 
when  it  decays  and  falls  down  they  will  put  up  another 
and  go  on  with  the  samo  old  story  just  the  same. 


) 


CHAPTER    XV. 

ONE  of  our  pleasantest  visits  was  to  Pdre  la  Chaise,  tha 
national  burying-groand  of  France,  the  honored  resting- 
place  of  some  of  her  greatest  and  best  children,  the  last  home 
of  scores  of  illustrious  men  and  women  who  were  bom  to  n» 
titles,  but  achieved  fame  by  their  own  energy  and  their  own 
genius.  It  is  a  solemn  city  of  winding  streets,  and  of  minia- 
ture marble  temples  and  mansions  of  the  dead  gleaming  white 
from  oat  a  wilderness  of  foliage  and  fresh  flowers.  Not  every 
eitj  IS  so  well  peopled  as  this,  or  has  so  ample  an  area  within 
its  walls.  Few  palaces  exist  in  ai\y  city,  that  are  so  exquisite 
in  deugu,  so  rich  in  art,  so  costly  in  material,  so  graceful,  so 
beautiful. 

We  had  stood  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Denis,  where 
the  marble  effigies  of  thirty  generations  of  kings  and  queeu 
1*7  fitretdied  at  length  upon  the  tombs,  and  the  sensations 
inroked  were  startling  and  novel ;  the  curious  armor,  the  ob- 
solete costumes,  the  placid  faces,  the  hands  placed  palm  to 
ptlm  in  eloquent  supplication — it  was  a  vision  of  gray  anti- 
qnity.  It  seemed  curious  enough  to  be  standing  face  to  face,  as 
it  were,  with  old  Dagobert  I.,  and  Clovis  and  Charlemagne^ 
thoie  vague,  colossal  heroes,  those  shadows,  those  myths  of  a 
tfaoosand  years  ago  I  I  touched  their  dust-covered  faces  with 
mj  finger,  but  Dagobert  was  deader  than  the  sixteen  centu- 
rieB  that  have  passed  over  him,  Clovis  slept  well  after  hie 
iibor  for  Christ,  and  old  Charlemagne  went  on  dreaming  of 
Ui  paladiosi  of  bloody  RonoeevalleBy  and  gave  no  heed  to 
aa 
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The  great  nameB  of  Pdre  la  Chaise  imprees  one,  too,  bnt 
differently.    There  the  suggestion  brought  constantly  to  Iii» 
mind  is,  that  this  place  is  sacred  to  a  nobler  royalty — the  roj^- 
alty  of  heart  and  brain.    Every  faculty  of  mind,  every  noble 
trait  of  human  nature,  every  high  occupation  which   men 
engage  in  seems  represented  by  a  famous  name.    The  effect  irn 
a  curious  medley.    Davoust  and  Massena,  who  wrought*  in 
many  a  battle-tragedy,  are  here,  and  so  also  is  Bachel,  of  equal 
renown  in  mimic  tragedy  on  the  stage.     The  Abb^  Sicard 
sleeps  here — ^the  first  great  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — a 
man  whose  heart  went  out  to  every  unfortunate,  and  whoe» 
life  was  given  to  kindly  offices  in  their  service ;  and  not  far 
off,  in  repose  and  peace  at  last,  lies  Marshal  Key,  who8» 
stormy  spirit  knew  no  music  like  the  bugle  xiaM  to  arms.    The 
man  who  originated  public  gas-lighting,  and  that  other  bene- 
factor who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  and  thoa 
blessed  millions  of  his  starving  countrymen,  lie  with  .the 
Prince  of  Masserano,  and  with  exiled  queens  and  princes  of 
Further  India.    Gay-Lussac  the  chemist,  Laplace  the  astron- 
omer, Larrey  the  surgeon,  dp  S6ze  the  advocate,  are  here,  and 
with  them  are  Talma,  Bellini,  Kubini ;  de  Balzac,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Beranger ;  Moli&re  and  Lafontaine,  and  scores  of  other 
men  whose  names  and  whose  worthy  labors  are  as  familiar  in 
the  remote  by-places  of  civilization  as  are  the  historic  deeds 
of  the  kings  and  princes  that  sleep  in  the  marble  vaults  of  St. 
Denis. 

But  among  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  tombs  in  P^re 
la  Chaise,  there  is  one  that  no  man,  no  woman,  no  youth  of 
either  sex,  ever  passes  by  without  stopping  to  examine. 
Every  visitor  has  a  sort  of  indistinct  idea  of  the  history  of  its 
dead,  and  comprehends  that  homage  is  due  there,  but  not  one 
in  twenty  thousand  clearly  remembers  the  story  of  that  tomb 
and  its  romantic  occupants.  This  is  the  grave  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise — a  grave  which  has  been  more  revered,  more 
vridely  known,  more  written  and  sung  about  and  wept  over,  • 
for  seven  hundred  years,  than  any  other  in  Christendom,  save 
only  that  of  the  Saviour.     All  visitors  linger  pensively  abont 
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it;  all  yoQDg  people  captnre  and  cbitj  away  keepsakes  and 
mementoes  of  it;  all  Farisiaii  jontha  and  luaidens  who  stb 
disappoiDted  in  love  come  there  to  bail  out  when  they  are  full 
of  tesT8 ;  yea,  many  etricken  lorers  make  pilgrimageB  to  thii 
^rine  troni  distant  provinces  to  weep  and  wail  and  "grit" 
their  teeth  over  their  heavy  Borrows,  and  to  purchase  the  sym- 
pathiee  ol  the  chastened  spirits  oi  that  tomb  with  offerings  of 
immortelles  and  bnddiiig  flowers. 

Go  when  yon  will,  yon  find  somebody  snuffling  over  that 
tomb.    Qo  when  you  will,  you  find  it  furnished  with  thoss 


bonqaets  and  immortelles.  Go  when  you  will,  yon  find  a 
griivel-train  from  Marseilles  arriving  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
caused  by  memento-cabbaging  vandals  whose  affections  have 
miscarried. 

Yet  who  really  knows  the  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  t 
Precions  few  people.  The  names  are  perfectly  fJEuniliar  to 
every  body,  and  that  is  about  ttA.  With  infinite  pains  I  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  history,  and  I  propose  to  uarrata 
it  here,  partly  for  the  honest  information  of  the  public  and 
partly  to  show  that  public  that  they  have  been  wasting  a  good 
deal  of  marketable  sentiment  very  annecessarily. 

BTOBT   07   ABKLAAD   AXD   HXLOISB. 

Heloise  vaa  bom  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  yean  ago. 
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She  may  have  had  pareotfl.  There  is  no  telling.  She  livod 
▼ith  her  uncle  Fulbert,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Parie.  I 
do  not  know  what  a  canon  of  a  cathedral  is,  bnt  that  is  -^hat 
he  was.  He  was  nothing  more  than  a  Bort  of  a  mountain  lio^v- 
itzer,  likely,  becanse  thejthad  no  heavy  artillery  in  thoee  days. 
SolBce  it,  then,  that  Heloise  lived  with  her  uncle  the  faowitz^, 
and  was  happy. — Sb^ 
spent  the  most  of  Her 
dtildhood  in  the  oon- 

rent  of  Argenteai] 

never  heard  of  Ar- 
genteail  before,  bnt 
suppoBe  there  -warn 
.  really  such  a  place. 
She  then  returned  to 
her  uncle,  the  old 
gun,  or  son  of  a  gnn, 
as  the  case  may  be, 
and  he  taught  her  to 
write  and  speak  Lat- 
■^  m,    which    was    tb* 

language  of  literature  and  polite  society  at  that  period. 

Just  at  this  time,  Pierre  Abelard,  who  had  already  mads 
himself  widely  famous  as  a  rhetorician,  came  to  found  a  school 
of  rhetoric  in  Paris.  The  originality  of  his  principles,  hia 
eloquence,  and  his  great  physical  strength  and  beauty  created 
a  pr&found  sensatiou.  He  saw  Heloiae,  and  was  captivated  by 
her  blooming  youth,  her  beauty  and  her  charming  disposition. 
He  wrote  to  her ;  she  answered.  He  wrote  again,  she  answered 
^;ain.  .fie  was  now  in  love^  He  longed  to  know  her — to 
speak  to  her  face  to  face. 

Hie  school  was  near  Fulbert's  house.  He  asked  Falbert  to 
allow  him  to  call.  The  good  old  swivel  saw  liere  a  rare  op- 
portunity :  his  niece,  whom  he  so  much  loved,  wonld  ahaorb 
knowledge  from  this  man,  and  it  would  not  cost  him  a  cent. 
finch  was  Eolbert — pennrioos. 
Fnlbert's  first  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any.  author,  Irhiek 
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m  nnfortiinate.  However,  Gteorge  W.  Falbert  will  answer  for 
him  aa  well  as  any  other.  We  will  let  him  go  at  that.  He 
aaked  Abelard  to  teach  her. 

Abelard  was  glad  enough  of  the  opportanity.  He  came 
often  and  Btaid  long.  A  letter  of  his  shows  in  its  very  first 
sentence  that  he  came  under  that  friendly  roof  like  a  cold- 
hearted  villain  as  he  was,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
debauching  a  confiding,  innocent  girl.    This  is  the  letter : 

"  I  can  sot  oMoe  to  be  astOBisbed  at  the  simplicitj  of  Falbert ;  I  was  as  macb 
•orpriaed  aa  if  be  had  placed  a  lamb  in  the  power  of  a  hung^  wolf  Heloiae  and 
I,  voder  pretext  of  atodj,  gaye  onreelTea  ^p  wholly  to  loye,  and  the  solttude  thai 
tore  seeks  our  studies  procared  for  as.  Books  were  open  before  ue,  but  we  spoke 
•Hener  of  love  than  philosopbj,  and  kisses  came  more  readilj  from  our  lips  than 
words." 

And  80,  exulting  over  an  honorable  confidence  which  to  hia 
degraded  instinct  was  a  ludicrous  '^  simplicity,"  this  unmanly 
Abelard  seduced  the  niece  of  the  man  whose  guest  he  was. 
Paris  found  it  out.  Fulbert  was  told  of  it — told  often — but 
refused  to  believe  it.  He  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man 
oould  be  80  depraved  as  to  use  the  sacred  protection  and 
lecurity  of  hoepitality  as  a  means  for  the  commission  of  such 
a  crime  as  that.  But  when  he  heard  the  rowdies  in  the  streeta 
tinging  the  love-songs  of  Abelard  to  Heloise,  the  case  was  too 
plain — ^love-songs  come  not  properly  within  the  teachings  of 
ihetoric  and  philosophy. 

He  drove  Abelard  from  his  house.  Abelard  returned 
Mcretly  and  carried  Heloise  away  to  Palais,  in  Brittany,  his 
native  country.  Here,  shortly  afterward,  she  bore  a  son,  who^ 
frcim  his  rare  beauty,  was  sumamed  Astrolabe — ^William  O. 
The  girPs  flight  enraged  Fulbert,  and  he  longed  for  vengeance, 
but  feared  to  strike  lest  retaliation  visit  Heloise — ^for  he  still 
lo?ed  her  tenderly.  At  length  Abelard  offered  to  marry 
Heloise— but  on  a  shamefal  condition:  that  the  marriage 
ahould  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  to  the  end  that  (while 
W  good  name  remained  a  wreck,  as  before,)  his  priestly  repu- 
tation might  be  kept  untarnished.  It  was  like  that  miscreant 
Fnlbert  saw  his  opportunity  and  consented.    He  would  aee 
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the  parties  mairied,  and  then  violate  the  confidence  of  the 
man  who  had  taught  him  that  trick ;  he  would  dimlge  the 
■ecret  and  eo  remove  somewhat  of  the  obloqny  that  attached 
to  his  niece's  fame.  Bat  the  niece  snspected  his  scheme.  Sha 
refused  the  marriage,  at  first ;  she  said  Fulbert  would  betra/ 
the  secret  to  save  her,  and  besides,  she  did  not  wish  to  dra^ 
down  a  lover  who  was  so  gifted,  so  honored  by  the  world,  and 
who  had  such  a  splendid  career  before  him.  It  waa  noble, 
•elf-Bacriticing  love,  and  characteristic  of  the  pure-sonled 
Ileloise,  but  it  was  not  good  sense. 

But  she  was  overruled,  and  Die  private  marriage  took  plaoe. 
Kow  for  Fulbert !     The  heart  so  wounded  should  be  healed  >t 


last ;  the  proud  spirit  so  tortured  should  find  rest  agun ;  th« 
humbled  head  should  be  lifted  up  once  more.  He  pro- 
claimed the  marriage  in  the  high  places  of  the  city,  and  re- 
joiced that  dishonor  had  departed  from  his  house.  But  1o ! 
Abelard  denied  the  marriage  I  Heloise  denied  itt  Tbe 
people,  knowing  the  former  circamstancee,  might  have  be- 
lieved Fnlbert,  had  only  Abelard  denied  it,  but  when  the  pe^ 
son  chiefly  interested — the  girl  herself — denied  it,  they  lauf^ied 
deqtairing  Fulbert  to  Boom.  s 
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The  poor  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  was  spiked  again. 
The  last  hope  of  repairing  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  his 
boaee  was  gone.  What  next?  Human  nature  suggested  re- 
venge.    He  compassed  it.     The  historian  says : 

"  Raffians,  hired  bj  Falbert,  fell  upon  Abelard  bj  nighty  and  inflicted  upon  him 
«  terrible  and  nameleas  mutilation." 

I  am  seeking  the  last  resting-place  of  those  '^  ruffians.'^ 
When  I  find  it  I  shall  shed  some  tears  on  it,  and  stack  up 
some  bouquets  and  immortelles,  and  cart  away  from  it  some 
gravel  whereby  to  remember  that  howsoever  blotted  by 
crime  their  lives  may  have  been,  these  ruffians  did  one  just 
deed,  at  any  rate,  albeit  it  was  not  warranted  by  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law. 

Heloise  entered  a  convent  and  gave  good-bye  to  the  world 
and  its  pleasures  for  all  time.  For  twelve  years  she  never 
heard  of  Abelard — ^never  even  heard  his  name  mentioned. 
She  had  become  prioress  of  Argenteuil,  and  led  a  life  of  com- 
plete seclasion.  She  happened  one  day  to  see  a.  letter  written 
by  him,  in  which  he  narrated  his  own  history.  She  cried  over 
it,  and  wrote  him.  He  answered,  addressing  her  as  his  "  sis- 
ter in  Christ."  They  continued  to  correspond,  she  in  the  un- 
weighed  language  of  unwavering  affection,  he  in  the  chilly 
phraseology-  of  the  polished  rhet6rician.  She  poured  out  her 
heart  in  passionate,  disjointed  sentences;  he  replied  with 
finished  essays,  divided  deliberately  into  heads  and  sub-h^ads, 
premises  and  argument.  She  showered  upon  him  the  tender- 
est  epithets  that  love  could  devise,  he  addressed  her  from  the 
Korth  Pole  of  his  frozen  heart  as  the  "  Spouse  of  Christ  1'^ 
The  abandoned  villain ! 

On  account  of  her  too  easy  government  of  her  nuns,  some 
disreputable  irregularities  were  discovered  among  them,  and 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  broke  up  her  establishment.  Abelard 
was  the  official  head  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Huys, 
at  that  time,  and  when  he  heard  of  her  homeless  condition  a 
Bentiment  of  pity  was  aroused  in  his  breast  (it  is  a  wonder  the 
nnfamiliar  emotion  did  not  blow  his  head  off,)  and  he  placed 

10 
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her  and  her  troop  in  the  little  oratory  of  the  Paraclete,  a  re- 
iligious  establishment  which  he  had  founded.  She  had  many 
privations  and  sufferings  to  undergo  at  first,  but  her  worth 
and  her  gentle  disposition  won  influential  friends  for  her,  and 
she  built  up  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  nunnery.  She  became 
a  great  favorite  with  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  also  the 
people,  tliough  she  seldom  appeared  in  public.  She  rapidly 
advanced  in  esteem,  in  good  report  and  in  usefulness,  and 
Abelard  as  rapidly  lost  ground.  The  Pope  so  honored  her 
that  he  made  her  the  head  of  her  order.  Abelard,  a  man  of 
splendid  talents,  and  ranking  as  the  first  debater  of  his  time, 
became  timid,  irresolute,  and  distrustful  of  his  powers.  He 
only  needed  a  great  misfortune  to  topple  him  from  the  high 
position  he  held  in  the  world  ot  intellectual  excellence,  and  it 
came.  Urged  by  kings  and  princes  to  meet  the  subtle  St. 
Bernard  in  debate  and  crush  him,  he  stood  up  in  the  presence 
of  a  royal  and  illustrious  assemblage,  and  when  his  antagonist 
had  finished  he  looked  about  him,  and  stammered  a  com- 
mencement ;  but  his  courage  failed  him,  the  cunning  of  hia 
tongue  was  gone :  with  his  speech  unspoken,  he  trembled  and 
sat  down,  a  disgraced  and  vanquished  champion. 

He  died  a  nobody,  and  was  buried  at  Cluny,  A.  D.,  1144. 
They  removed  his  body  to  the  Paraclete  afterward,  and  when 
Heloise  died,  twenty  years  later,  they  buried  her  with  him,, 
in  accordance  with  her  last  wish.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
64,  and  she  at  63.  After  the  bodies  had  remained  entombed 
three  hundred  years,  they  were  removed  once  more.  They 
were  removed  again  in  1800,  and  finally,  ^eventeen  years  after- 
ward, they  were  taken  up  and  transferred  to  Pftre  la  Chaise^ 
where  tliey  will  remain  in  peace  and  quiet  until  it  comes  time 
for  them  to  get  up  and  move  again. 

History  is  silent  concerning  the  last  acts  of  the  mountain 
howitzer.  Let  the  world  say  what  it  will  about  him,  /,  at 
least,  shall  always  respect  the  memory  and  sorrow  for  the 
abused  trust,  and  the  broken  heart,  and  the  troubled  spirit  of 
the  old  smooth-  bora.     Rest  and  repose  be  his ! 

Such  is  the  storv  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.     Such  is  the  his- 
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torj  that  Laroartine  bae  shed  snch  cataracts  of  tears  over. 
Bat  that  man  never  co>uld  come  within  the  influence  of  a  sub- 
ject in  the  least  pathetic  without  overflowing  his  banks.  He 
ought  to  be  dammed — or  leveed,  I  should  more  properly  say. 
Such  IB  the  history — not  as  it  is  usually  told,  but  as  it  is  when 
stripped  of  the  nauseous  sentimentality  that  would  enshrine 
for  our  loving  worship  a  dastardly  seducer  like  Pierre  Abelard. 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  misused,  faithful  girl,  and 
would  not  withhold  from  her  grave  a  single  one  of  those 
simple  tributes  which  blighted  youths  and  maidens  ofier  to 
her  memory,  but  I  am  sorry  enough  that  I  have  not  time  and 
opportunity  to  write  four  or  five  volumes  of  my  opinion  of  her 
friend  the  founder  of  the  Parachute,  or  the  Paraclete,  or  what- 
ever it  waa. 

The  tons  of  sentiment  I  have  wasted  on  that  unprincipled 
humbug,  in  my  ignorance  I  I  shall  throttle  down  my  emo- 
tions hereafter,  about  this  sort  of  people,  until  I  have  read 
them  up  and  know  whether  they  are  entitled  to  any  tearful 
attention^  or  not.  I  wish  I  had  my  immortelles  back,  now, 
and  that  bunch  of  radislies. 

In  Paris  we  often  saw  in  shop  windows  the  sign,  *'  English 
Speken  Here^^  just  as  one  sees  in  the  windows  at  home  the 
sign,  **  Id  on  park  francaisey  We  always  invaded  these  places 
at  ODoe — and  invariably  received  the  information,  framed  in 
faultless  French,  that  the  clerk  who  did  the  English  for  the 
establishment  had  just  gone  to  dinner  and  would  be  back  in 
an  hour — would  Monsieur  buy  something?  We  wondered 
why  those  parties  happened  to  take  their  dinners  at  such 
erratic  and  extraordinary  hours,  for  we  never  called  at  a  time 
when  an  exemplary  Christian  wduld  be  in  the  least  likely  to 
be  abroad  on  such  an  errand.  The  truth  was,  it  was  a  base 
fraud — a  snare  to  trap  the  unwary — chaff  to  catch  fledglings 
with.  They  had  no  English-murdering  clerk.  They  trusted 
to  the  sign  to  inveigle  foreigners  into  their  lairs,  and  trusted 
to  tlieir  own  blandishments  to  keep  them  there  till  they  bought 
something. 

We  ferreted  out  another  French  imposition — a  frequent 
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eign  to  tins  eftect:  "All  Manneb  of  American  Drix 
Artistically  Pkei'aked  IIeke."  We  procured  tlie  servic 
of  a  gfntteaian  experienced  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Aim 
ican  bar,  and  moved  upon  the  works  of  one  of  these  ini]K 
tore.  A  bowing,  aproned  Frenchman  skipped  forward  ai 
said: 

"Qne  voulez  lea  meSBienra?"  I  do  not  know  what  Qi 
Toulez  leB  raeBsieure  means,  but  such  was  liis  remark. 

Our  General  said,  "  We  will  take  a  whisky-straight." 

[A  stare  from  tlie  Frenchman.] 


"Well,  if  you  don't  know  what  that  is,  give  ue  a  eham 
pagne  coek-tnil." 

[A  stare  and  a  shrug,] 
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**  XVell,  then,  give  ns  a  sherry  cobbler." 

Tlie  Frcncliinan  was  checkmated.  This  was  all  Greek  to 
him. 

*'  Give  us  a  brandy  smash !" 

Tlie  Frenchman'  began  to  back  away,  suspicions  of  the 
omiDons  vigor  of  the  last  order — began  to  back  away,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  spreading  his  hands  apologetically; 

The  General  followed  him  up  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  uneducated  foreigner  could  not  even  furnish  a  Santa 
Cmz  Punch,  an  Eye-Opener,  a  Stone-Fence,  or  an  Earth- 
quake.    It  was  plain  that  he  was  a  wicked  impostor. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  said,  the  other  day,  that  he  was 
doubtless  the  only  American  visitor  to  the  Exposition  who  had 
had  the  high  honor  of  being  escorted  by  the  Emperor's  body 
guard.  I  said  with  unobtrusive  frankness  that  I  was  aston- 
ished that  such  a  long-legged,  lantern-jawed,  unprepossessing 
looking  spectre  as  'he  should  be  singled  out  for  a  distinction 
like  that,  and  asked  how  it  came  about.  He  said  he  had  at- 
tended a  great  military  review  in  the  Champ  de  MarSy  some 
time  ago,  and  while  the  multitude  about  him  was  growing 
thicker  and  thicker  every  moment,  he  observed  an  open  space 
inside  the  railing.  He  left  his  carriage  and  went  into  it.  He 
was  the  only  person  there,  and  so  he  had  plenty  of  room,  and 
the  situation  being  central,  he  could  see  all  the  preparations 
going  on  about  the  field.  By  and  by  there  was  a  sound  of 
music,  and  soon  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  escorted  by  the  famous  Cent  'Gardes,  entered  the 
iodosure.  They  seemed  not  to  observe  him,  but  directly,  in 
response  to  a  sign  from  the  commander  of  the  Guard,  a  young 
lieutenant  came  toward  him  with  a  file  of  his  men  following, 
halted,  raised  his  hand  and  gave  the  military  salute,  and 
then  said  in  a  low  voice  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  disturb 
a  stranger  and  a  gentleman,  but  the  place  was  sacred  to  roy- 
alty. Then  this  New  Jersey  phantom  rose  up  and  bowed  and 
begged  pardon,  then  with  the  officer  beside  him,  the  file  of 
men  marching  behind  him,  and  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect, he   was  escorted  to  his  carriage  by  tlie  imperial  OerU 
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Qardea!  The  officer  saluted  again  and  fell  bm^k,  tlie-Tfew 
Jersey  sprite  bowed  in  return  and  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  pretend  that  he  had 
siraply  called  on  a  matter  of 
private  bueineBB  with  those  em- 
perors, and  6Q  waved  them  an 
adien,  and  drove  from  the 
field! 

Imagine  a  poor  Frenchman 
ignorantly  intruding  upon  h 
public  roEtruui  sacred  to  some 
six-penny  dignitary  in  America. 
The  police  would  scare  him  to 
death,  first,  with  a  storm  of 
their  elegant  blasphemy,  and 
then  pull  him  to  pieces  getting 
■OTAL  HONOHS  TO  A  YANKBK.  ^^^  *^»>'  'l^'"  ^liere.     We  are 

measurably  superior  to  the 
IVench  in  some  things,  but  they  ai-e  immeasurably  our  bet- 
ters in  others. 

Enough  of  Paris  for  the  present.  We  have  done  our  whole 
duty  by  it.  We  have  seen  the  Tuileries,  the  Napoleon 
Column,  the  Madeleine,  that  wonder  of  wonders  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  all  the  great  churches  and  museums,  libraries,  im- 
perial })alaceB,  and  sculpture  and  picture  galleries,  the  Pan- 
theon, Jardin  des  Plnntes,  the  Opera,  the  circus,  the  Legislative 
Body,  the  bilHard-rciomB,  the  barbers,  the  griselks — 

Ah,  tlie  grisettes!  I  had  almost  torgotten.  They  are  an- 
other romantic  fraud.  They  were  (if  you  let  the  bookx  of 
travel  tell  it,)  always  so  beautiful — so  neat  and  trim,  so  grace 
ful — so  naive  and  trusting — so  gentle,  so  winning^ — so  faithful 
to  their  shop  duties,  so  irresistible  to  buyers  in  their  prattling 
importunity — so  devoted  to  their  poverty-stricken  students  of 
the  Latin  Quarter — so  light  hearted  and  happy  on  their  Sun- 
day picnics  in  the  suburbs — and  oh,  so  charmingly,  so  delight- 
fully immoral ! 

StufiTI     For  three   or   four  days  I  was  constantly  sayinfr: 
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"  Quick,  Fei^neoD !  is  that  a  griaettet" 
And  he  always  said  "  No." 

He  comprehended,  at  laat,  that  I  wanted  to  see  a  grisette. 
Then  he  showed  me  dozens  of  them.     They  were  like  nearly 
all  the  Frencbwomen  I  ever  saw — homely.     They  had  large 
hands,  large  feet,  large  mouths;  they  had  pug  noses  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  and  mustaches  that  not  even  good  breeding  could 
overlook;  they  combed  their  hair  straight  back  without  part- 
ing; they  were  ill  shaped,  they  were  not  winning,  they  were 
not  graceful ;    I  knew 
,  by    their     looks    that 
tliey    ate    garlic    and 
onions;  and  lastly  aud 
finally,  to    niy   think- 
ing it  wonld   be  base 
flatteiy   to   call    them 
immoral. 

Aroint  thee,  wenehl 
I  sorrow  for  the  vaga- 
bond stndent  of  5ie 
Latin  Quarter  now, 
even  more  than  for- 
merly I  envied  him. 
Thus  topples  to  earth 
another  idol  of  my  in- 
fimcy. 

We  have  seen  every 
thing,  and  to-morrow 
we  go  to  VersailleB. 
We    shall     see    Paris 

only  fcr  a  little  while  obissttb 

M  we  come  back  to 

take  up  our  line  ot  march  for  the  ship,  and  so  1  may 
aa  well  bid  the  beautiful  city  a  regretful  farewell.  We  shall 
travel  many  thousands  ot  miles  after  we  leave  here,  and  visit 
niany  great  cities,  but  we  shall  find  none  so  enchanting  as 
thift. 
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Some  of  our  party  have  gone  to  England,  intending  to 
a  roundabout  course  and  rejoin  the  vessel  at  Legliom  or 
i^Taplec,  several  weeks  hence.  We  came  near  going  to  Geneva, 
but  have  concluded  to  return  to  Marseilles  and  go  up  through 
Italy  from  Genoa. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  remark  that  I  am  sin- 
cerely  proud  to  be  able  to  make-^and  glad,  as  well,  that  my 
comrades  cordially  indorse  it,  to  wit :  by  far  the  handsomest 
women  we  have  seen  in  France  were  bom  and  reared  in 
America. 

I  feel,  now,  like  a  man  who  has  redeemed  a  failing  reputa-  . 
tion  and  shed  lustre  upon  a  dimmed  escutcheon,  by  a  single 
just  deed  done  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Let  the  curtain  fall,  to  slow  muaio. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

TTERSAILLES !  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful  I    You  ^rare, 

V       and  stare,  and  try  to  understand  that  it  is  real,  that  it 

is  on  the  earth,  that  it  is  not  t\ie  Garden  of  Eden — but  your 

brain  grows  giddy,  stupefied  by  the  world  of  beauty  around 

jou,  and  you  half  believe  you  are  the  dupe  of  an  exquisite 

dream.     The  scene  thrills  one  like  military  music !     A  noble 

palace,  stretching  its  oniamented  front  block  upon  block  away, 

till  it  seemed  that  it  would  never  end;  a  grand  promenade 

before  it,  whereon  the  armies  of  an  empire  might  parade ;  all 

about  it  rainbows  of  flowers,  and  colossal  statues  that  were 

almost  numberless,  and  yet  seemed  only  scattered  over  the 

ample  space ;  broad  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  down  from 

the  promenade  to  lower  grounds  of  the  park — stairways  that 

whole  regiments  might  stand  to  arms  upon  and  have  room  to 

spare;  vast  fountains  whose  great  bronze  efiigies  discharged 

rivers  of  sparkling  water  into  the  air  and  mingled  a  hundred 

curving  jets  together  in  forms  of  matchless  beauty ;  wide  grass- 

oarpeted  avenues  that  branched  hither  and  thither  in  every 

direction  and  wandered  to  seemingly  interminable  distances, 

walled  all  the  way  on  either  side  with  compact  ranks  of  leafy 

trees  whose  branches  met  above  and  formed  arches  as  faultless 

and  as  symmetrical  as  ever  were  carved  in  stone ;  and  here 

and  there  were  glimpses  of  sylvan  lakes  with  miniature  ships 

glassed  in  their  surfaces.     And  every  where — on  the  palace 

iteps,  and  the  great  promenade,  around  the  fountains,  among 

the  trees,  and  far  under  the  arches  of  the  endless  avenues,  hun- 
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dreds  and  hundreds  of  people  in  gay  costumee  walked  or 
or  danced,  and  gave  to  tlie  fairy  picture  tlie  life  and  anima 
which  wae  all  of  perfection  it  could  have  lacked. 

It  wae  worth  a,  pilgnniage  to  aee.     Every  thing   is   or 
gigantic  a  scale.     Nothing  is  small — nothing  is  cheap.     ' 
statues  are  all  large ;  the  palace  is  grand ;  the  park  cove, 
fair-sized   county;    the   avenues   are   interminable.      All 
distances  and  all  the  dimensions  ahout  Yer&ailles  are  vast. 


(ised  to  think  the  pictures  exaggerated  these  distances  ai: 
these  dimensions  beyond  all  reason,  and  that  they  made  Ve 
sailles  more  beautiful  than  it  was  [wssible  for  any  place  in  tl; 
world  to  be.  I  know  now  that  the  pictures  never  cjime  up  t 
the  subject  in  any  res]>ect,  and  that  no  painter  could  repreeen 
Versailles  on  canvas  as  l)cautifnl  as  it  is  in  reality.  I  used  t 
abuse  Louis  XIV.  for  ei>ending  two  hundred  millione  of  dollar 
in  creating  this   marvelous   park,  when   bread   was  so  scare 
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With  some  of  his  sabjects ;  but  I  have  forgiven  him  now.  He 
took  a  tract  of  land  sixty  miles  in  circumference  and  set  to 
work  to  make  this  park  and  'build  this  palace  and  a  road  to  it 
from  Paris.  He  kept  36,000  men  employed  daily  on  it,  and 
the  labor  was  so  unhealthy  that  they  used  to  die  and  be  hauled 
off  by  cart-loads  every  night.  The  wife  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
time  speaks  of  this  as  an  ^'  mconveivience^^  but  naively  remarks 
that  ^*'  it  does  not  seem  worthy  of  attention  in  the  happy  state 
of  tranquillity  we  now  enjoy." 

1  always  thought  ill  of  people  at  home,  who  trimmed  their 
sli  robbery  into  pyramids,  and  squares,  and   spires,  and  all 
manner  of  unnatural  shapes,  and  when  I  saw  the  same  tiling 
being  practiced  in  this  great  park  I  began  to  feel  dissatisfied. 
But  I  soon  saw  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  the  wisdom  of  it. 
They  seek  the  generctl  effect.     We  distort  a  dozen  sickly  trees 
into  anacciistomed  shapes  in  a  little  yard  no  bigger  than  a 
dining-room,  and  then  surely  they  look  absurd  enough.     But 
here  tliey  take  two  hundred  thousand  tall  forest  trees  and  set 
them  in  a  double  row ;  allow  no  sign  of  leaf  or  branch  to  grow 
on  the  trunk  lower  down  than  six  feet  above  the  ground; 
from  that  point  the  boughs  begin  to  project,  and  very  grad- 
ually they  extend  outward  further  and  further  till  they  meet 
overhead,  and  a  faultless  tunnel  of  foliage  is  formed.     The  arch 
lA  mathematically  precise.     The  effect  is  then  very  fine.    They 
make  trees  take  fifty  different  shapes,  and  so  these  quaint  effects 
are  infinitely  varied  and  picturesque.     The  trees  in  no  two  ave- 
nues are  shaped  alike,  and  consequently  the  eye  is  not  fatigued 
with  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  monotonous  uniformity.    I  will 
drop  tliis  subject  now,  leaving  it  to  others  to  determine  how 
these  people  manage  to  make  endless  ranks  of  lofty  forest 
trees  grow  to  just  a  certain  thickness  of  trunk  (say  a  foot  and 
two-thirds ;)  how  they  make  them  spring  to  precisely  the  same 
height  for  miles ;  how  they  make  them  grow  so  close  together ; 
how  they  compel  one  huge  limb  to  spring  from  the  same 
identical  spot  on  each  tree  and  form  the  main  sweep  of  the 
•reh ;  and  how  all  these  things  are  kept  exactly  in  tire  same 
condition,  and  in  the  same  exquisite  shapeliness  and  symmetry 
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month  after  month  and  year  after  year — ^for  I  have  tried  to 
reason  out  the  problem,  and  have  failed. 

We  walked  through  the  great  hall  of  sculpture  and  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  galleries  of  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  felt  that  to  be  in  such  a  place  was  useless  unless 
one  had  a  whole  year  at  his  disposal.  These  pictures  are  all 
battle-scenes,  and  only  one  solitary  little  canvas  among  them 
all  treats  of  anything  but  great  French  victories.  We  wan- 
dered, also,  through  the  Grand  Trianon  and  the  Petit  Trianon, 
those  monuments  of  royal  prodigality,  and  with  histories  so 
mournful — filled,  as  it  is,  with  souvenirs  of  Napoleon  the  First, 
and  three  dead  Kings  and  as  many  Queens.  In  one  sumptu- 
ous bed  they  had  all  slept  in  succession,  but  no  one  occupies  it 
now.  In  a  large  dining-room  stood  the  table  at  which  Louib 
XIY.  and  his  mistress,  Madame  Maintenon,  and  aft;er  them 
Louis  XY.,  and  Pompadour,  had  sat  at  their  meals  naked  and 
unattended — for  the  table  stood  upon  a  trap-door,  which  de- 
scended with  it  to  regions  below  when  it  was  necessary 
to  replenish  its  dishes.  In  a  room  of  the  Petit  Trianon  stood 
the  furniture,  just  as  poor  Marie  Antoinette  left  it  when  the 
mob  came  and  dragged  her  and  the  King  to  Paris,  never  to 
return.  Keaf  at  hand,  in  the  stables,  were  prodigious  carriages 
that  showed  no  color  but  gold — carriages  used  by  former  Kings 
ot  France  on  state  occasions,  and  never  used  now  save  when  a 
kingly  head  is  to  be  crowned,  or  an  imperial  infant  christened. 
And  with  them  were  some  curious  sleighs,  whose  bodies  were 
shaped  like  lions,  swans,  tigers,  etc. — vehicles  that  had  once 
been  handsome  with  pictured  designs  and  fine  workmanship, 
but  were  dusty  and  decaying  now.  They  had  their  historj-. 
When  Louis  XIV.  had  finished  the  Grand  Trianon,  he  told 
Maintenon  he  had  created  a  Paradise  for  her,  and  asked  if  she 
could  think  of  any  thing  now  to  wish  for.  He  said  he  wished 
the  Trianon  to  be  perfection — nothing  less.  She  said  she 
could  think  of  but  one  thing — it  wa's  summer,  and  it  was 
balmy  France — ^yet  she  would  like  well  to  sleigh-ride  in  the 
leafy  avenues  of  Versailles !  The  next  morning  found  miles 
and  miles  of  grassy  avenues  spread  thick  with  snowy  salt  and 
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dugar,  and  a  procession  of  those  quaint  sleighs  waiting  to 
receive  the  chief  concubine  of  the  gayest  and  most  unprinci- 
pled court  that  France  has  ever  seen  ! 

From  sumptuous  Versailles,  with  its  palaces,  its  statues,  its 
gardens  and  its  fountains,  we  journeyed  back  to  Paris  and 
sought  its  antipodes — the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.     Little,  nar- 
row streets ;  dirty  children  blockading  them ;  greasy,  slovenly 
women  capturing  and  spanking  them ;  filthy  dens  on  first 
floors,  with  rag  stores  in  then)  (the  heaviest  business  in  the 
Faubourg  is  the  chiffonier's ;)  other  filthy  dens  where  whole 
suits  of  second  and  third-hand  clothing  are  sold  at  prices  that 
would  ruin  any  proprietor  who  did  not  steal  his  stock;  still 
other  filthy  dens  where  they  sold  groceries — sold  them  by  the 
half-pennyworth — five  dollars  would  buy  the  man  out,  good- 
will and  all.     Up  these  little  crooked  streetrf  they  will  murder 
a  man  for  seven  dollars  and  dump  the  body  in  the  Seine. 
And  up  some  other  of  these  streets — most  of  tliem,  I  should 
say — ^live  lorettes. 

All  through  this  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  misery,  poverty, 
vice  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  evidences  of  it  stare 
one  in  the  face  from  every  side.  Here  the  people  live  who 
begin  the  revolutions.  Whenever  there  ^s  any  thing  of  that 
kind  to  be  done,  they  are  always  ready.  They  take  as  much 
genuine  pleasure  in  building  a  barricade  as  they  do  in  cutting 
a  throat  or  shoving  a  friend  into  the  Seine.  It  is  these  savage- 
looking  ruffians  who  storm  the  splendid  halls  of  the  Tuileries, 
occasionally,  and  swarm  into  Versailles  when  a  King  is  to  be 
called  to  account. 

But  they  will  build  no  more  barricades,  they  will  break  no 
more  soldiers'  heads  with  paving-stones.  Louis  Napoleon  has 
taken  care  of  all  that.  He  is  anniliilating  the  crooked  streets, 
and  building  in  their  stead  noble  boulevards  as  straight  as  an 
arrow — avenues  which  a  cannon  ball  could  traverse  from  end 
to  end  without  meeting  an  obstruction  more  irresistible  than 
the  flesh  and  bones  oi  men — boulevards  whose  stately  edifices 
will  never  afford  refdges  and  plotting-places  for  starving,  dis- 
contented revolution-breeders.     Five  of  these  great  thorough- 
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fares  radiate  from  one  ample  centre — a  centre  which  is  exceed- 
ingly  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  heavy  artillery. 
The  mobs  used  to  riot  there,  but  they  must  seek  another  rally- 
ing-place  in  future.     And  this  ingenious  Kapoleon  paves  the 
streets  of  his  great  cities  with  a  smooth,  compact  composition 
of  asphaltum  and  sand.     No  more  barricades  of  flag-stones — 
no  more  assaulting  his  Majesty's  troops  with  cobbles.     I  can 
not  feel  friendly  toward  my  quondam  fellow-American,  Napo- 
leon III.,  especially  at  this  time,*  when  in  fancy  I  see  his 
credulous  victim,  Maximilian,  lying  stark  and  stifi  in  Mexico, 
and  his  maniac  widow  watching  eagerly  from  her  French 
asylum  for  the  form  that  will  never  come — but  I  do  admiro 
his  nerve,  his  calm  self-reliance,  his  shrewd  good  sense. 

I 

•  July,  1867. 


OHAPTEE    XVII, 

^TTT;  had  a  pleasant  journey  of  it  seaward  again.    "We 
VV        found  that  for  tlie  three  past  nights  our  ship  had 
been  in  a  state  of  war.     The  first  night  the  sailors  of  a  British 
ship,  being  happy  with  grog,  came  down  on  the  pier  and  chal- 
lenged our  sailors  to  a  free  light.     They  accepted  with  alac- 
rity, repaired  to  the  pier  arid  gained — their  share  of  a  drawn 
battle.     Several  bruised  and  bloody  members  of  both  parties 
were  carried  off  by  the  police,  and  imprisoned  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.     The  next  night  the  British  boys  came  again 
to  renew  the  tight,  but  our  men  had  had  strict  orders  to 
remain  on  board  and  out  of  sight.   .They  did  so,  and  the 
besieging  party  grew  noisy,  and  more  and  more  abusive  a» 
the  fact  became  apparent  (to  them,)  that  our  men  were  afraid 
to  come  out.     They  went  away,  finally,  with  a  closing  burst 
of  ridicule  and  otTensive  epithets.     The  third  night  they  came 
again,  and  were  more  obstreperous  than  ever.     They  swag- 
gered up  and  down  the  almost  deserted  pier,  and  hurled  curses, 
obscenity  and  stinging  sarcasms  at  our  crew.     It  was  more 
than  human  nature  could  bear.     The  executive  officer  ordered 
oar  men  ashore — with  instructions  not  to  fight.    They  charged 
tlie  British  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory.     I  probably  would 
not  have  mentioned  this  war  had  it  ended  differently.     But  I 
travel  to  learn,  and  I  still  remember  that  they  picture  no 
French  defeats  in  the  battle-galleries  of  Versailles. 

It  w'as  like  home  to  us  to  step  on  board  the  comfortable 
ahip  again,  and  smoke  and  lounge  about  her  breezy  decks. 
And  yet  it  was  not  altogether  like  home,  either,  because  so 
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manj  members  of  the  family  were  awaj.  We  missed  some 
pleasant  faces  which  we  would  rather  have  found  at  dinner, 
and  at  night  there  were  gaps  in  the  euchre-parties  which  could 
not  he  satisfactorily  filled.  ''  Moult."  was  in  England,  Jack 
in  Switzerland,  Charley  in  Spain.  Blucher  was  gone,  none 
could  tell  where.  But  we  were  at  sea  again,  and  we  had  the 
stars  and  the  ocean  to  look  at,  and  plenty  of  room  to  meditate 
in. 

In  due  time  the  shores  of  Italy  were  sighted,  and  as  we 
stood  gazing  from  the  decks  early  in  the  bright  summer  morn- 
ing, the  stately  city  of  Genoa  rose  up  out  of  the  sea  and  flung 
back  the  sunlight  from  her  hundred  palaces. 

Here  we  rest,  for  the  present — or  rather,  here  we  have  been 
trying  to  rest,  for  some  little  time,  but  we  run  about  too  muck 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  that  line. 

I  would  like  to  remain  here.  I  had  rather  not  go  any 
further.  There  may  be  prettier  women  in  Europe,  but  1 
doubt  it.  The  population  of  Genoa  is  120,000  ;  two-thirds  of 
these  are  women,  I  think,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
women  are  beautiful.  They  are  as  dressy,  and  as  tasteful  and 
as  graceful  as  they  could  possibly  be  without  being  angels. 
However,  angels  are  not  very  dressy,  I  believe.  At  least  the 
angels  in  pictures  are  not — they  wear  nothing  but  wings. 
But  these  Genoese  women  do  look  so  charming.  Most  of  the 
yomig  demoiselles  are  robed  in  a  cloud  of  white  from  head  to 
foot,  though  many  trick  themselves  out  more  elal)orately. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  wear  nothing  on  their  heads  but  a  filmj 
sort  of  veil,  which  falls  down  their  backs  like  a  white  mist. 
Tliey  are  very  fair,  and  many  of  them  have  blue  eyes,  but 
black  and  dreamy  dark  brown  ones  are  met  with  oftenest. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Genoa  have  a  pleasant  fashion 
of  promenading  in  a  large  p9rk  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  from  six  till  nine  in  the  evening,  and  then  eat- 
ing ices  in  a  neighboring  garden  an  hour  or  two  longer.  We 
went  to  the  park  on  Sunday  evening.  Two  thousand  persons 
were  present,  chiefly  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  dressed  in  the  very  latest  Paris  fashions^  and  the 
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robes  of  the  ladies  glinted  among  the  trees  like  so  many  enow- 
flakes.  The  multitude  muved  round  and  round  tlie  park  in  a 
(Treat  procession.  The  bands  played,  and  so  did  the  fuiintains; 
the  moon  and  the  gas  lamps  lit  up  the  scene,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  brilliant  and  an  animated  picture.  I  scanned  every 
female  face  that  passed,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  were 
Landsome.  I  never  saw  such  a  freshet  of  loveliness  before. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  man  of  only  ordinary  decision  of  character 


eonld  marry  here,  because,  before  he  could  get  his  mind  mads 
np  he  wonid  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else. 

Never  smoke  any  Italian  tobacco.  Never  do  it  on  any 
account.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  what  it  must  be  made 
•E,  You  can  not  throw  an  old  cigar  "  stub  "  down  any  where, 
but  some  vagabond  will  pounce  upon  it  on  the  instant.  I 
like  to  smoke  a  good  deal,  but  it  wounds  my  sensibilities  to 
we  one  of  Uiese  stub-hunters  watching  me  out  of  the  comen 
11 
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of  hi8  hungry  eyes  and  calculating  how  long  my  cigar  wfll  be 
likely  to  last.  It  reminded  me  too  painfully  of  that  San 
Francisco  undertaker  who  used  to  go  to  sick-beds  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand  and  time  the  corpse.  One  of  these  stub* 
Hunters  followed  us  all  over  the  park  last  night,  and  we  never 
had  a  smoke  that  was  worth  any  thing.  We  were  always 
moved  to  appease  him  with  the  stub  before  the  cigar  was  half 
f^one,  because  he  looked  so  viciously  anxious.  Ue  regarded  U8 
as  his  own  legitimate  prey,  by  right  of  discovery,  I  think, 
because  he  drove  oft*  several  other  professionals  who  wanted 
to  take  stock  in  us. 

jNow,  they  surely  must  chew  up  those  old  stubs,  and  dry 
and  sell  them  for  smoking-tobacco.  Therefore,  give  your 
custom  to  other  than  Italian  brands  of  the  article. 

**  A  he  Superb  "  and  the  "  City  of  Palaces  "  are  names  which 
Genoa  has  held  for  centuries.  She  is  full  of  palaces,  certainly, 
and  the  palaces  are  sumptuous  inside,  but  they  are  very  rusty 
without,  and  make  no  pretensions  to  architectural  luaguili- 
cence.  "  Genoa,  the  Superb,"  would  be  a  felicitous  title  if  it 
relerred  to  the  women. 

We  have  visited  several  of  the  palaces — immense  tliick- 
walled  piles,  with  great  stone  staircases,  tesselated  marble 
pavenierits  on  the  floors,  (sometimes  they  make  a  mosaic  work, 
of  iritric-ate  designs,  wrought  in  pebbles,  or  little  fragments  of 
marhic  laid  in  cement,)  and  grand  salons  hung  with  pictures 
by  Rubens,  Guido,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  so  on,  and 
portraits  of  heads  of  the  family,  in  plumed  helmets  and  gal- 
lant coats  of  mail,  and  patrician  ladies,  in  stunning  costumes 
ot  centuries  ago.  But,  of  course,  tlie  folks  were  all  out  in  the 
country  for  the  summer,  and  might  not  have  known  enough  to 
ask  lis  to  dinner  if  they  had  been  at  home,  and  so  all  the 
grand  empty  salms,  with  their  resounding  pavements,  their 
grim  [iictures  of  dead  ancestors,  and  tattered  banners  with  the 
dust  of  bygone  centuries  upon  them,  seemed  to  brood  solemnly 
Oi  death  and  the  grave,  and  our  spirits  ebbed  away,  and  our 
cheerfulness  passed  from  us.  We  never  went  up  to  the  elev- 
enth story.    We  always  beg&n  to  suspect  ghosts.    There  was 
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always  an  nndertaker-looking  eervant  along,  too,  who  handed 
OS  ft  prt^ramme,  pointed  to  the  picture  tliat  began  the  list  of 
the  saim  he  was  in,  and  then  stood  stiff  and  stark  and  unsmil- 
ing in  his  petrified  livery  till  we  were  ready  to  move  on 
to  the  next  chamber,  where- 
iiTM>n     he     marched     sadl^ 


FXTBirlCD  LIOKBT. 


dispiriting  flunkeys  that  I  had  but  little  left  to  bestow  upon 
pdace  and  pictnree. 

And  besides,  as  in  Paris,  we  had  a  guide.  Perdition  catch 
ill  the  guides.  Tliia  one  said  lie  was  the  most  gifVed  linguist 
in  Genoa,  as  far  as  English  was  concerned,  and  that  only  two 
persons  in  the  city  beside  liiinself  could  talk  the  language  at 
all.    He  showed  us  the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
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and  after  we  had  reflected  in  eileiit  awe  before  it  for  fifteen 
uiinutes,  he  said  it  was  not  the  birthplace  oi'  Columbus,  bnt 
of  Columbus's  grandmother!     When  we  demanded  an  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct  he  only  shrugged   his  shoulders   and 
answered  in  barbarous  Italian.     I  shall  speak  further  of  this 
guide  in  a  future  cliapter.     All  the  information  we  got  out  of 
him  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  along  with  us,  1  think. 
I  have  not  been  to  church  bo  often  in  a  long  time  as  I  have 
in   the  last  few  weeks. 
The  people  in  theee  old 
lands     seem     to    make 
churches  their  specialty. 
Especially      does      thii 
seem  to  be  the  case  with 
the   citizens   of   Genoa. 
I  think  there  is  a  church 
every  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  all  over  town. 
The  streets  are  sprinkled 
from  end  to  end  with 
shovel-hatted,         long- 
robed,   well-fed    priests, 
and  the  churcli  bells  by 
dozens   are  pealing  all 
the    day    long,    nearly. 
^ Every  now  and  then  one 
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orders  gray,  with  shaven 
head,  long,  coarse  robe,  rope  girdle  and  beads,  and  with  feet 
cased  in  sandals  or  entirely  bare.  These  worthies  sufler  in 
the  flesh,  and  do  penance  all  their  lives,  I  suppose,  but  they  look 
like  consummate  famine-breeders.  They  are  all  fat  and  serene. 
The  old  Cathedra]  of  San  Lorenzo  is  about  as  notable  a 
building  as  we  have  found  in  Genoa,  It  is  vast,  and  Laa 
colontiades  of  noble  pillars,  and  a  great  organ,  and  the  cus- 
tomary pomp  of  gilded  moldings,  pictures,  frescoed  ceilings,  and 
so  forth.    1  can  not  describe  it,  of  course — it  would  require  a 
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good  many  pages  to  do  that.  But  it  is  a  curious  place.  They 
daid  that  half  of  it — from  the  front  door  half  way  down  to  the 
altar — was  a  Jewish  Synagogue  before  the  Saviour  was  bom, 
and  that  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  it  since  that  time. 
We  doubted  the  statement,  but  did  it  reluctantly.  We  would 
much  rather  have  believed  it.  The  place  looked  in  too  perfect 
repair  to  be  so  ancient. 

The  main  point  of  interest  about  the  Cathedral  is  the  little 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  They  only  allow  women  to 
enter  it  on  one  day  in  the  year,  on  account  of  the  animosity 
they  still  cherish  against  the  sex  because  of  the  murder  of  the 
Saint  to  gratify  a  caprice  of  Herodias.  In  this  Chapel  is  a 
marble  chest,  in  which,  they  told  us,  were  the  ashes  of  St. 
John ;  and  around  it  was  wound  a  chain,  which,  they  said, 
had  confined  him  when  he  was  in  prison.  We  did  not  desire 
to  disbelieve  these  statements,  and  yet  we  could  not  feel  cer- 
tain that  they  were  correct — partly  because  we  could  have 
broken  that  chain,  and  so  could  St.  John,  and  partly  because 
we  had  seen  St.  John's  ashes  before,  in  another  Church.  We 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  think  St.  John  had  two  sets  of , 
ashes. 

They  also  showed  us  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna  which  was 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  it  did,  not  look  half  as  old  and 
«moky  as  some  of  the  pictures  by  Kubens.  We  could  not  help 
admiring  the  Apostle's  modesty  in  never  once  mentioning  in 
his  writings  that  he  could  paint. 

But  isn't  this  relic  matter  a  little  overdone?  We  find  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross  in  every  old  church  we  go  into,  and 
some  of  the  nails  that  held  it  together.  I  would  not  like  to 
be  positive,  but  I  think  we  have  seen  as  much  as  a  keg  of 
these  nails.  Then  there  is  the  crown  of  thorns;  they  have 
part  of  one  in  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  Paris,  and  part  of  one,  also, 
in  Notre  Dame.  And  as  for  bones  of  St.  Denis,  I  feel  certain 
we  have  seen  enough  of  them  to  duplicate  him,  if  necessary. 

I  only  meant  to  write  about  the  churches,  but  I  keep  wan- 
dering from  the  subject.  I  could  say  that  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  is  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  columns,  of  statues^ 
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gilded  moldings,  and  pictures  almost  countless,  but  that 
would  give  no  one  an  entirely  perfect  idea  of  tlie  thing,  and 
80  where  is  the  use  ?  One  family  built  the  whole  edifice,  and 
have  got  money  left.  There  is  where  the  mystery  lies.  We 
had  an  idea  at  first  that  only  a  mint  could  have  survived  the 
expense. 

These  people  here  live  in  the  heaviest,  highest,  broadest, 
darkest,  solidest  houses  one  can  imagine.  Each  one  might 
"  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."  A  hundred  feet  front  and  a  hun- 
dred high  is  about  the  style,  and  you  go  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  before  you  begin  to  come  upon  si^s  of  occupancy. 
Every  thing  is  stone,  and  stone  of  the  heaviest — ^floors,  stair- 
ways, mantels,  benches — every  thing.  The  walls  are  four  to 
five  feet  thick.  The  streets  generally  are  four  or  five  to  eight 
feet  wide  and  as  crooked  as  a  corkscrew.  You  go  along  one 
of  these  gloomy  cracks,  and  look  up  and  behold  the  sky  like  a 
mere  ribbon  of  light,  far  above  your  head,  where  the  tops  of 
the  tall  houses  on  either  side  of  the  street  bend  almoet 
together.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  at^  the  bottom  of  some  tre- 
mendous abyss,  with  all  the  world  far  above  you.  You  wind 
in  and  out  and  here  and  there,  in  the  most  mysterious  way, 
and  have  no  more  idea  of  the  points  of  the  compass  than  if  you 
were  a  blind  man.  You  can  never  persuade  yourself  that 
these  are  actually  streets,  and  the  frowning,  dingy,  monstrous 
houses  dwellings,  till  you  see  one  of  these  beautiful,  prettily 
dressed  women  emerge  from  them — see  her  emerge  from  a 
dark,  dreary-looking  den  that  looks  dungeon  all  over,  from  the 
ground  away  half-way  up  to  heaven.  And  then  you  wonder 
that  such  a  charming  moth  could  come  from  such  a  forbidding 
shell  as  that.  The  streets  are  wisely  made  narrow  and  the 
houses  heavy  and  thick  and  stony,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  cool  in  this  roasting  climate.  And  they  are  cool,  and 
stay  so.  And  while  I  think  of  it — the  men  wear  hats  and 
have  very  dark  complexions,  but  the  women  wear  no  head- 
gear but  a  flimsy  veil  like  a  gossamer's  web,  and  yet  are 
exceedingly  fair  as  a  general  thing.     S'agular,  isn't  it  ? 

The  huge  palaces  of  Genoa  are  eacn  supposed  to  be  occupied 
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by  one  fiimilj,  but  thej  could  acGoitimodate  a  hundred,  I  should 
think.  They  are  relics  of  the  grandeur  of  Genoa's  pnlmy  days 
' — the  days  when  she  was  a  great  commercial  and  maritime 
power  several  centuries  ago.  These  hoases,  solid  marble  pal*- 
aces  though  ,they  be,  are  in  many  cases  of  a  dull  pinkish  color, 
outside,  and  from  pavement  to  eaves  are  pictured  with  Genoese 
battle-scenes,  with  monstrous  Jupiters  and  Cupids  and  with. 
familiar  illustrations  from  Grecian  mythology.  Where  the 
paint  has  yielded  to  age  and  exposure  and  is  peeling  off  ia 
flakes  and  patches,  the  effect  is  not  happy.  A  noseless  Cupid, 
or  a  Jupiter  witli  an  eye  out,  or  a  Venus  with  a  fly -blister  * 
on  her  breast,  are  not  attractive  features  in  a  picture.  Some 
of  these  painted  walls  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  tall  van, 
plastered  with  fanciful  bills  and  posters,  that  follows  the  band- 
wagon of  a  circus  about  a  country  village.  I  have  not  read  or 
heard  that  the  outsides  of  the  houses  of  any  other  European 
city  are  frescoed  in  this  way. 

I  can  not  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  Genoa  in  ruins.  Such 
massive  arches,  such  ponderous  substructions  as  support  these 
towering  broad-winged  edifices,  we  have  seldom  seen  before ; 
and  surely  the  great  blocks  of  stone  of  which  these  edifices  are 
built  can  never  decay ;  walls  that  are  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
American  doorway  is  high,  can  not  crumble. 

The  Bepublics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  very  powerful  in  the 
middle  ages.  Their  ships  filled  the  Mediterranean,  and  they 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Constantinople  and 
Syria.  Their  warehouses  were  the  great  distributing  depots 
from  whence  the  costly  merchandise  of  the  East  was  sent 
abroad  over  Europe.  They  were  warlike  little  nations,  and 
defied,  in  those  days,  governments  that  overshadow  them  now 
•8  moantains  overshadow  molehills.  The  Saracens  captured 
and  pillaged  Genoa  nine  hundred  years  ago,  but  during  the 
following  century  Genoa  and  Pisa  entered  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  and  besieged  the  Saracen  colonies  in 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  with  an  obstinacv  that  main- 
tained  ita  pristine  vigor  and  held  to  its  purpose  for  forty  long 
years.    They  were  victorious  at  last,  and  divided  their  con- 
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quests  equably  among  their  great  patrician  families.  Desce»- 
<lants  uf  some  of  tliuoc  pruud  litiiiilies  still  inhabit  the  paJatses 
of  Genoa,  and  trace  in  tlieir  own  features  a  resemblaQce  to  tlie 
grim  kniglitd  wiiose  portraits  hang  in  their  stately  halls,  and 
to  pictured  beauties  with  pouting  lips  and  merry  eyes  who6e 
origiuals  have  been  dust  and  ashes  for  many  a  dead  and  for- 
gotten century. 

The  hotel  we  live  in  belonged  to  one  of  those  great  orderb 
of  knights  of  the  Cross  in  the  times  of  ttie  Crusades,  and  its 
mailed  sentinels  once  kept  watch  and  ward  in  its  massive 
turrets  and  woke  the 
echoes  of  these  IibUb  and 
corridors  with  their  iron 
heels. 

But  Gtenoa's  greatnees 
has  degenerated  into  an 
im  ostentatious  commerce 
in  velvets  and  silver  fila- 
gree work.  They  say  that 
each  European  town  ha» 
its  specialty.  These  fila- 
gree things  are  Genoa's 
specialty.  Her  smiths  take 
silver  ingots  and  work 
them  up  into  all  manner 
of  graceful  and  beautiful 
forms.  They  make  bunch- 
es of  flowers,  from  flakes 
and  wires  of  silver,  that 
BTATUK  OP  coLUHBUB.  couuterfeit  tho  dehcate  cre- 

ations the  frost  weaves 
upon  a  window  pane ;  and  we  were  shown  a  miniature  silver 
temple  whose  fluted  columns,  whose  Corinthian  capitals  and 
rich  entablatures,  whose  spire,  statues,  bells,  and  omato  lavish. 
ness  of  sculpture  were  wrought  in  polished  silver,  and  witli 
euch  miitchless  art  that  every  detail  was  a  fascinating  study, 
and  tlie  finished  edifice  a  wonder  of  beauty. 
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We  are  ready  to  move  again,  though  we  are  not  really  tired, 
yet,  ol  the  narrow  passf^a  of  this  old  marble  cave.  Cave  is  a 
good  word — when  s^ieaking  of  Genoa  under  the  stars.  Wheu 
we  have  been  prowling  at  midnight  through  the  gloomy  <;rev- 
ices  they  call  streets,  where  no  toot  falls  but  ours  were  echoing, 
where  only  ourselves  were  abroad,  and  lights  apjieared  only  at 
long  mtervals  and  at  a  distance,  and  mysteriously  disappeiircJ 


^ain,  and  the  houses  at  our  elbows  seemed  to  stretch  upward 
farther  than  ever  toward  the  heavens,  the  memory  of  a  cave  I 
used  to  know  at  home  was  always  in  my  mind,  with  its  lofty 
passages,  its  silence  and  solitude,  its  shrouding  gloom,  its 
Mpulchral  echoes,  its  flitting  lights,  and  more  than  all,  ita 
■udden  revelations  of  branching  crevices  and  corridors  where 
we  least  expected  them. 

We  are  not  tired  of  the  endless  processions  of  cheerful,  cliat- 
tering  goseipers  that  throng  these  uourts  and  s-trcets  all  day- 
long, either ;  uiir  of  t lie  coai-se-rolx-d  monkn ;  nor  of  the  "Asti"* 
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wines,  wliich  that  old  doctor  (whom  we  call  the  Oracle,)  wltfi 
customary  felicity  in  the  matter  of  getting  every  thing  wrcmg; 
misterms  "  nasty."    But  we  must  go,  nevertheless. 

Our  last  sight  was  the  cemetery,  (a  burial-place  intended  to 
accommodate  60,000  bodies,)  and  we  shall  continue  to  remeoft- 
ber  it  after  we  shall  have  forgotten  the  palaces.  It  is  a  r^st 
marble  collonaded  corridor  extending  around  a  great  unooca- 
pied  square  of  ground ;  its  broad  floor  is  marble,  and  on  every 
slab  is  an  inscription — for  every  slab  covere  a  corpse.  Oh 
either  side,  as  one  walks  down  the  middle  of  the  passage,  are 
monuments,  tombs,  and  sculptured  figures  that  are  exquisitely 
wrought  and  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  They  are  new, 
and  snowy  ;  every  outline  is  perfect,  every  feature  guiltless  of 
mutilation,  flaw  or  blemish ;  and  therefore,  to  us  these  far- 
reaching  ranks  of  bewitching  forms  are  a  hundred  fold  more 
lovely  than  the  damaged  and  dingy  statuary  they  have  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  ancient  art  and  set  up  in  the  galleries  of 
Paris  for  the  worship  of  the  world. 

Well  provided  with  cigars  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  we 
are  now  ready  to  take  the  cars  for  Milan. 


CHAPTER   XYIII. 

ALL  day  long  we  sped  thryugh  a  mountainous  conntrj 
whoee  peaks  were  bright  with  sunshine,  whose  hillsides 
were  dotted  with  pretty  villas  sitting  in  the  midst  of  gardena 
and  shrubbery,  and  whose  deep  ravines  were  cool  and  shady, 
ind  looked  ever  so  inviting  from  where  we  and  the  birds  were 
winging  our  flight  through  the  sultry  upper  air. 

We  had  plenty  of  chilly  tunnels  wherein  to  check  our  per- 
ipiration,  though.  We  timed  one  of  them.  We  were  twenty 
minutes  passing  through  it,  going  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  ^ 

Beyond  Alessandria  we  passed  the  battle-field  of  Marengo. 
Toward  dusk  we  drew  near  Milan,  and  caught  glimpses  of 
the  city  and  the  blue  mountain  peaks  beyond.  But  we  were 
not  caring  for  these  things — they  did  not  interest  us  in  the 
least  We  were  in  a  fever  of  impatience ;  we  were  dying  to 
•ee  the  renowned  Cathedral !  We  watched — in  this  direction 
and  that — all  around — every  where.  We  needed  no  one  to 
point  it  out — we  did  not  wish  any  one  to  point  it  out — we 
would  recognize  it,  even  in  the  desert  of  the  great  Sahara. 

At  last,  a  forest  of  graceful  needles,  shimmering  in  the 
Mnber  sunlight,  rose  slowly  above  the  pigmy  house-tops,  as 
wne  sometimes  sees,  in  the  far  horizon,  a  gilded  and  pinnacled 
loaas  of  cloud  lift  itself  above  the  waste  of  waves,  at  sea, — the 
Cathedral !    We  knew  it  in  a  moment. 

Half  of  that  night,  and  all  of  the  next  day,  this  architectural 
wtocrat  was  our  sole  object  of  interest. 
What  a  wonder  it  is  I    So  grand,  so  solemn,  so  vast !    And 
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yet  60  delicate,  so  airy,  so  graceful  I    A  very  world  of  solid 
weight,  and  yet  it  seems  in  the  soft  moonlight  only  a 
delusion  of  frost-work  that  might  vanish  with  a  breath ! 
sharply  its  pinnacled  angles  and  its  wilderness  of  spires 
ent  against  the  sky,  and  how  richly  their  shadows  fell  upon 
snowy  roof!    It  was  a  vision  ! — a  miracle! — an  anthem  su] 
in  stone,  a  poem  wrought  in  marble ! 

Howsoever  you  look  at  the  great  Cathedral,  it  is  noble,  it 
beautiful!     Wherever  you  stand  in  Milan,  or  within  sevexk 
miles  of  Milan,  it  is  visible — and  when  it  is  visible,  no  other 
object   can   chain   your  whole   attention.     Leave  your  eyes 
unfettered  by  your  will  but  a  single  instant  and  they  will 
surely  turn  to  seek  it.     It  is  the  first  thing  you  look  for  when 
you  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  your  lingering  gaze  r^ts 
upon  at  night.     Surely,  it  must  be  the  princeliest  creation  that 
ever  brain  of  man  conceived. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  went  and  stood  before 
this  marble  colossus.  The  central  one  of  its  five  great  doors  is 
bordered  with  a  bas-relief  of  birds  and  fruits  and  beasts  and 
insects,  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  carved  out  of  the 
marble  that  they  seem  like  living  creatures— and  the  figures 
are  so  numerous  and  the  design  so  complex,  that  one  might 
study  it  a  week  without  exhausting  its  interest.  On  the  great 
steeple — surmounting  the  myriad  of  spires — inside  of  the  spires 
— over  the  doors,  the  windows — in -nooks  and  comers — every 
where  that  a  niche  or  a  perch  can  be  Ibund  about  tlie  enor- 
mous building,  from  summit  to  base,  there  is  a  marble  statue, 
and  every  statue  is  a  study  in  itself!  Raphael,  Angelo, 
Canova — giants  like  these  gave  birth  to  the  designs,  and  their 
own  pupils  carved  them.  Every  face  is  eloquent  with  expres- 
sion, and  every  attitude  is  full  of  grace.  Away  above,  on  the 
lofty  roof,  rank  on  rank  of  cafved  and  fretted  spires  spring 
high  in  the  air,  and  through  their  rich  tracery  one  sees  the  sky 
beyond.  In  tlieir  midst  the  central  steeple  towers  proudly  up 
like  the  mainmast  of  some  great  Indiaman  among  a  fleet  of 
coasters. 

We  wished  to  go  aloft-     The  sacristan  showed  uj*  a  marble 
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Btairraj  (of  course  it  was  marble,  and  of  tlie  purest  and  whitest 
—there  is  no  other  stone,  no  brick,  no  wood,  among  its  build- 


ing materiala,)  and  told  ue  to  go  up  one  hundred  and  eigbtj- 
two  Bteps  and  atop  till  he  came.  It  was  not  necessary  to  say 
»top — we  should  have  done  that  any  how.  We  were  tired  by 
the  time  we  got  there.  This  was  tlie  roof.  Here,  springing 
from  its  broad  marble  flagstones,  were  the  long  files  of  spirce, 
looking  very  tall  close  at  hand,  but  diminishing  in  the  dis- 
tance like  the  pipes  of  an  oi^r&n.  We  could  see,  now,  that 
the  statue  on  the  top  of  each  was  the  size  of  a  lai^  man, 
thoagh  tliey  all  looked  like  dolls  from  the  street.    We  could 
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see,  also,  that  from  the  in&ide  of  each  and  every  one  of  tl 
hollow  spires,  from  sixteen  to  thirty-one  beantifnl  ma; 
■tatues  looked  out  upon  the  world  below. 

From  the  eaves  to  the  comb  of  tlie  roof  stretched  in  end 
sncce^ioQ  great  curved  marble  beams,  like  the  fore-and 
braces  of  a  steamboat,  and  along  each  beam  from  end  to 
■tood  up  a  row  of  richly  car\'ed  flowers  and  fruits — each  t 
arate  and  distinct  in  kind,  and  over  15,000  species  represent 
'At  a  little  distance  these  rows  seem  to  close  tc^etber  like 
ties  of  a  railroad  track,  and  then  the  mingling  together  of 


buds  and  blossoms  of  this  marble  garden  forms  a  picture  On 
is  very  cliamting  to  the  eye. 

We  descended  and  entered,     Williin  the  church,  loiip  rotr 
of  fluted  columns,  like  huge  mouumcntd,  divided  the  buildio] 
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into  broad  aisles,  and  on  the  figured  pavement  fell  many  a 
»oft  blush  from  the  painted  windows  above.  I  knew  the 
tharch  was  very  large,  but  I  could  not  fully  appreciate  its 
great  size  until  I  noticed  that  the  men  standing  far  down  by 
the  altar  looked  like  boys,  and  seemed  to  glide,  rather  than 
walk.  We  loitered  about  gazing  aloft  at  the  monster  windows 
all  aglow  with  brilliantly  oolored  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  followers.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  mosaics, 
and  so  artistically  are  their  thousand  particles  of  tinted  glass 
or  stone  pat  together  that  the  work  has  all  the  smoothness 
and  finish  of  a  painting.  We  counted  sixty  panes  of  glass  in 
one  window,  and  each  pane  was  adorned  with  one  of  these 
master  acliievements  of  genius  and  patience. 

The  guide  showed  us  a  coffee-colored  piece  of  sculpture 
which  he  said  was  considered  to  have  come  from  the  hand  of 
Phidias,  since  it  was  not  possible  that  any  other  artist,  of  any 
epoch,  could  have  copied  nature  with  such  faultless  accuracy. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  man  without  a  skin ;  with  every  vein, 
artery,  muscle,  every  fibre  and  tendon  and  tissue  of  the  human 
frame,  represented  in  minute  detail.  It  looked  natural,  because 
somehow  it  looked  as  if  it  were  in  pain.  A  skinned  man 
would  be  likely  to  look  that  way,  unless  his  attention  were 
occupied  with  some  other  matter.  It  was  a  hideous  thing,  and 
yet  there  was  a  fascination  about  it  some  where.  I  am  very 
lorry  I  saw  it,  because  I  shall  always  see  it,  now.  I  shall 
dream  of  it,  sometimes.  I  shall  dream  that  it  is  resting  its 
corded  arms  on  the  bed's  head  and  looking  down  on  me  with 
its  dead  eyes ;  I  shall  dream  that  it  is  stretched  between  the 
sheets  with  me  and  touching  me  with  its  exposed  muscles  and 
its  stringy  cold  legs. 

It  is  hard  to  forget  repulsive  things.  I  remember  yet  how 
I  ran  off  from  school  once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  then,  pretty 
late  at  night,  concluded  to  climb  into  the  window  of  my 
Other's  office  and  sleep  on  a  lounge,  because  I  had  a  delicacy 
about  going  home  and  getting  thrashed.  As  I  lay  on  the 
k>ange  and  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I 
&Dcied  I  could  see  a  long,  dusky,  shapeless  thing  stretched 
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upon  the  floor.  A  cold  sliiver  went  through  rae.  I  tiimc 
my  face  to  the  wall.  Thut  did  not  answer.  I  was  afraid  iba 
that  thing  would  creep  over  and  seize  me  in  the  dark, 
turned  back  and  stared  at  it  for  minutes  and  minutes — the 
seemed  hoars.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  lagging  moonligb 
never,  never  would  get  to  it.  I  turned  to  the  wall  am 
counted  twenty,  to  pass  the  feverish  time  away.  I  looked- 
the  pale  square  was  nearer.  I  turned  again  and  counted  tiff 
■ — it  was  almost  touching  it.  With  desperate  Avill  I  turiu'" 
again  and  counted  one  hundred,  and  faced  about,  all  in  : 
tremble.     A  white  human  hand  lay  in  tlie  moonlight !     Sik-I 


BOTHOOP  EZPEBIBNOI. 


an  awful  sinking  at  tlie  heart— ?Hch  a  sudden  gasp  for  breath  I 
I  felt— I  can  not  tell  what  I  felt.  When  I  recovered  strength 
enough,  I  faced  the  wall  again.  But  no  hoy  could  have 
remained  so,  with  that  mysterious  hand  behind  him.  I 
w)unted  again,  and  looked— the  most  of  a  naked  arm  was 
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exposed.  I  pnt  my  hands  over  my  eyes  and  counted  till  I 
^oold  stand  it  no  longer,  and  then — the  pallid  face  of  a  man 
was  there,  with  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  down,  and 
the  eyes  fixed  and  glassy  in  death  !  I  raised  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture and  glowered  on  that  corpse  till  the  light  crept  down  the 
bare  breast, — line  by  line — inch  by  inch — past  the  nipple, — 
aiul  then  it  disclosed  a  ghastly  stab ! 

I  went  away  from  there.  I  do  not  say  that  I  went  away  in 
any  sort  of  a  hurry,  but  I  simply  went — that  is  sufficient.  I 
went  out  at  the  window,  and  I  carried  the  sash  along  with  me, 
I  did  not  need  the  sash,  but  it  was  handier  to  take  it  than  it 
was  to  leave  it,  and  so  I  took  it. — I  was  not  scared,  but  I  was 
considerably  agitated. 

When  I  reached  home,  they  whipped  me,  but  I  enjoyed  it. 
It  seemed  perfectly  delightful.  That  man  had  been  stabbed 
near  the  office  that  afternoon,  and  they  carried  him  in  there  to 
doctor  him,  but  he  only  lived  an  hour.  I  have  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  him  often,  since  then — in  my  dreams. 

Now  we  will  descend  into  the  crypt,  under  the  grand  altar 
of  Milan  Cathedral,  and  receive  an  impressive  sermon  from 
lips  diat  have  been  silent  and  hands  that  have  been  gestureless 
for  three  hundred  years. 

The  priest  stopped  in  a  small  dungeon  and  held  up  his 
eandle.  *  This  was  the  last  resting-place  of  a  good  man,  a 
warm-hearted,  unselfish  man;  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
given  to  succoring  the  poor,  encouraging  the  faint-hearted, 
visiting  the  sick ;  in  relieving  distress,  whenever  and  wherever 
he  found  it.  His  heart,  his  hand  and  his  purse  were  always 
open.  With  his  story  in  one's  mind  he  can  almost  see  his 
benignant  countenance  moving  calmly  among  the  haggard 
faces  of  Milan  in  the  days  when  the  plague  swept  the  city, 
brave  where  all  others  were  cowards,  full  of  compassion  where 
pity  had  been  crushed  out  of  all  other  breasts  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  gone  mad  with  terror,  cheering  all,  praying 
with  all,  helping  all,  with  hand  and  brain  and  purse,  at  e 
time  when  parents  forsook  their  children,  the  friend  deserted 
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the  friend,  and  the  brother  turned  away  from  the  sister  while 
her  pleadings  were  still  wailing  in  his  ears. 

This  was  good  St.  Charles  Borrom^o,  Bishop  of  Milan.    The 
people  idolized  him;   princes  lavished   uncounted  treasares 
upon  him.    We  stood  in  his  tomb.    Near  by  was  the  sarcoph- 
agus, lighted  by  the  dripping  candles.     The  walls  were  faced 
with  bas  reliefs  representing  scenes  in  his  lite  done  in  massive 
silver.     The  priest  put  on  a  short  white  lace  gahnent  over  his 
black  robe,  crossed  himself,  bowed  reverently,  and  began  to 
turn  a  windlass  slowly.     The  sarcophagus  separated  in  two 
parts,  lengthwise,  and  the  lower  part  sank  down  and  disclosed 
a  coffin  of  rock  crystal  as  clear  as  the  atmosphere.    Within  lay 
tlie  body,  robed  in  costly  habiliments  covered  with  gold  em- 
broidery and  starred  with  scintillating  gems.     The  decaying 
head  w  is  olack  with  age,  the  dry  skin  was  drawn  tight  to  the 
bones,  the  eyes  were  gone,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  temple  and 
another  in  the  cheek,  and  the  skinny  lips  were  parted  as  in  a 
ghastly  smile !     Over  this  dreadful  face,  its  dust  and  decay, 
and  its  mocking  grin,  hung  a  crown  sown  thick  with  flashing 
brilliants;  and  upon  the  breast  lay  crosses  and  croziers  of 
solid  gold  that  were  splendid  with  emeralds  and  diamonds. 

How  poor,  and  cheap,  and  trivial  these  gew-gaws  seemed  in 
presence  of  the  solemnity,  the  grandeur,  the  awful  majesty  of 
Death  !  Think  of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Washington,  standing 
before  a  reverent  world  tricked  out  in  the  glass  beads,  the 
brass  ear-rings  and  tin  trumpery  of  the  savages  of  the  plains! 

Dead  Bai*tolom6o  preached  his  pregnant  sermon,  and  its 
burden  was :  You  that  worship  the  vanities  of  earth — ^you  that 
long  for  worldly  honor,  worldly  wealth,  worldly  fame — behold 
their  worth ! 

To  us  it  seemed  that  so  good  a  man,  so  kind  a  heart,  so 
simple  a  nature,  deserved  rest  and  peace  in  a  grave  sacred 
from  the  intrusion  of  prying  eyes,  and  believed  that  he  bim- 
self  would  have  preferred  to  have  it  so,  but  peradventure  our 
wisdom  was  at  fault  in  this  regard. 

As  we  came  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  church  again,  another 
priest  volunteered  to  show  us  the  treasures  of  the  church. 
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Wlat,  more  i  The  fumitnre  of  fce  narrow  cliamber  of  death 
we  had  just  visited,  weighed  six  millions  of  francs  in  onncei 
and  carats  alone,  without  a  penny  thrown  into  the  account  for 
the  coetlj  workmanship  bestowed  upon  them !  But  we  fol- 
lowed ioto  a  lai^  room  filled  with  tall  wooden  presses  tike 
wardrobes.  He  threw  them  open,  and  behold,  the  cargoes  of 
**  crude  bullion  "  of  the  assay  offices  of  Nevada  faded  out  of 
mj  memory.  There  were  Virgins  and  bishops  there,  abov* 
their  natural  size,  made  of  solid  silver,  each  worth,  by  weighs 


triabuhes  op  thk  citubdbai,. 


from  eight  hundred  tlionsand  to  two  millions  of  francs,  and 
bearing  gemmed  books  in  their  liands  worth  eighty  thonsand ; 
there  were  bas-reliefs  that  weighed  six  luintlred  ponndc,  carved 
in  solid  silver ;  croziere  and  crosses,  and  candlesticks  six  and 
eight  leet  high,  all  of  virgin  gold,  and  brilliant  with  precions 
■tones ;  and  beside  these  were  all  manner  of  cups  and  vases, 
attd  BDch  things,  rich  in  proportion.     It  was  an  Aladdin'a 
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palace.  The  treasures  her^  by  simple  weight,  without  coast- 
ing workmanship,  were  valued  at  fifty  millions  of  francs !  If 
I  could  get  the  custody  of  them  for  a  while,  I  fear  me  the  mar- 
ket price  of  silver  bishops  would  advance  shortly,  on  account 
of  their  exceeding  scarcity  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  priests  showed  us  two  of  St.  Paul's  fingers,  and  one  of 
St.  Peter's ;  a  bone  of  Judas  Iscariot,  (it  was  black.)  and  also 
bones  of  all  the  other  disciples ;  a  handkerchief  in  which  the 
Saviour  had  left  the  impression  of  his  face.  Among  the  most 
precious  of  the  relics  were  a  stone  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
part  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  (they  have  a  whole  one  at  Notre 
Dame,)  a  fragment  of  the  purple  robe  worn  by  the  Saviour,  a 
nail  from  the  Cross,  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
painted  by  the  veritable  hand  of  St.  Luke.  This  is  the  second 
of  St.  Luke's  Virgins  we  have  seen.  Once  a  year  all  these 
holy  relics  are  carried  in  procession  dirough  the  streets  of 
Milan. 

I  like  to  revel  in  the  dryest  details  of  the  great  cathedral. 
The  building  is  five  hundred  feet  kmg  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wide,  and  the  principal  steeple  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  hundred  feet  high.  It  has  7,148  marble  statues,  and 
will  have  upwards  of  three  thousand  more  when  it  is  finished. 
In  addition,  it  has  one  thousand  five  hundred  bas-reliefe.  It 
has  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  spires — twenty-one  more  are  to 
be  added.  Each  spire  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  six  and  a 
half  feet  high.  Every  thing  about  the  church  is  marble,  and 
all  from  the  same  quarry ;  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Archbish- 
opric for  this  purpose  centuries  ago.  So  notliing  but  the 
mere  workmansliip  costs ;  still  that  is  expensive — the  bill  foots 
up  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of  francs,  thus  far 
(considerably  over  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,)  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  yet 
to  finish  the  catliedral.  tt  looks  complete,  but  is  far  from 
being  so.  We  saw  a  new  statue  put  in  its  niche  yesterday, 
alongside  of  one  which  had  been  standing  these  four  hundred 
years,  they  said.  There  are  four  staircases  leading  up  to  the 
main  steeple,  each  of  which  cost  a  hundred  thousand  doUan, 
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with  the  fonr  hnndred  and  eight  stataee  which  adom  them. 
Marco  Compioni  was  the  architect  who  deeigned  the  woodcrfiil 
etriicture  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  took  him 
fortv-fiix  years  to  work  out  the  plan  and  get  it  ready  to  hand 


oTer  to  the  builders.  He  is  dead  now.  The  building  waa 
b^nn  a  little  less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  third 
generation  hence  will  not  sec  it  completed. 

The   building  looks  best  by  moonlight,  because  the  older 
portions  of  it  being  stained  with   age,  contrast  impleaaantly 
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with  the  newer  and  whiter  portions.  It  seemB  somewhat  t< 
broad  for  its  height,  but  may  be  familiarity  with  it  might  di« 
pate  this  impression. 

They  say  that  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  second  only  to  8 
Peter's  at  Rome.  I  can  not  understand  how  it  can  be  secoc 
to  any  thing  made  by  human  hands. 

We  bid  it  good-bye,  now — ^possibly  for  all  time.  How  surel 
in  some  future  day,  when  the  memory  of  it  shall  have  lost  i 
yividness,  shall  we  half  believe  we  have  seen  it  in  a  wonderfi 
dream,  but  never  with  waking  eyes ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

T\0  yon  wis  zo  haut  can  be?" 

-^^  That  was  what  the  guide  asked,  when  we  were  look- 
ing up  at  the  bronze  horses  on  the  Arch  of  Peace.  It  meant, 
do  joa  wish  to  go  up  there  ?  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  guide- 
English.  These  are  the  people  that  make  life  a  burthen  to  the 
tourist.  Their  tongues  are  never  still.  They  talk  forever  and 
forever,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  billingsgate  they  use.  Inspi- 
ration itself  could  hardly  comprehend  them.  If  they  would 
only  show  you  a  masterpiece  of  art,  or  a  venerable  tomb,  or  a 
prison-house,  or  a  battle-field,  hallowed  by  touching  memories 
or  hbtorical  reminiscences,  or  grand  traditions,  and  then  step 
sside  and  hold  still  for  ten  minutes  and  let  you  think,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  they  interrupt  every  dream,  every  pleas- 
ant train  of  thought,  with  their  tiresome  cackling.  Some- 
times when  I  have  been  standing  before  some  cherished  old 
idol  of  mine  that  I  remembered  years  and  years  ago  in  pie- 
tores  in  the  geography  at  school,  I  have  thought  I  would  give 
a  whole  world  if  the  human  parrot  at  my  side  would  suddenly 
perish  where  he  stood  and  leave  me  to  gaze,  and  ponder,  and 
worship. 

No,  we  did  not  "  wis  zo  haut  cau  be."  We  wished  to  go  to 
La  Scala,  the  largest  theatre  in  the  world,  I  think  they  call  it. 
We  did  so.  It  was  a  large  place.  Seven  separate  and  distinct 
masses  of  humanity — six  great  circles  and  a  monster  parquette. 

We  wished  to  go  to  tlie  Ambrosian  Library,  and  we  did  that 
alfio.  We  saw  a  manuscript  of  Virgil,  with  annotations  in  the 
handwriting  oi  Petrarch,  the  gentleman  who  loved  another 
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man's  Laura,  and  kvitilied  npon  her  all  through  life  »  lor 
which  was  a  clear  waste  of  the  raw  material.  It  waa  sonm 
sentiment,  but  bad  judgment.     It  brought  botti  parties  fame 


and  created  a  fountain  of  commiseration  for  them  in  eentl- 
inental  breasts  that  is  running  yet.  But  who  says  a  word  in 
behalf  of  poor  Mr,  Laura?  (I  do  not  know  his  other  name.) 
Wlio  glorifies  him?  Who  bedews  liira  with  tears!  Who 
■writes  poetry  about  him?  Nobody.  How  do  you  suppose  A* 
liked  the  state  of  things  that  has  given  the  world  so  roach 
pleasure  ?  How  did  he  enjoy  liaving  another  man  following 
bis  wife  every  where  and  making  her  name  a  familiarword  in 
every  garlic-exterminating  mouth  in  Italy  with  his  sonnets  to 
her  pre-empted  eyebrows  ?  T/tfy  got  fame  and  sympatbj— b« 
got  neither.  This  is  a  peculiarly  felicitous  instance  of  wiisl  i» 
called  poetical  justice.  It  is  all  very  fine;  but  it  does  not 
chiioe  with  my  notions  of  right.     It  is  too  one-sided — too  on- 
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generous.  Let  the  world  go  on  fretting  about  Laura  and 
Petrarch  if  it  will ;  but  as  for  me,  my  tears  and  my  lamenta- 
tions shall  be  lavished  upon  the  unsung  defendant. 

We  saw  also  an  autograph  letter  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  a  lady 
for  whom  I  have  always  entertained  the  highest  respect,  on 
account  of  her  rare  histrionic  capabilities,  her  opulence  in  solid 
gold  goblets  made  of  gilded  wood,  her  high  distinction  as  an 
operatic  screamer,  and  the  facility  with  which  bhe  could  order 
a  sextuple  funeral  and  get  the  corpses  ready  for  it.  We  saw 
one  single  coarse  yellow  hair  from  Lucrezia's  head,  likewise. 
It  awoke  emotions,  but  we  still  live.  In  this  same  library  we 
saw  some  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo  (these  Italians  call  him 
Mickel  Angelo,)  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (They  spell  it  Vinci 
and  pronounce  it  Vinchy  ;  foreigners  always  spell  better  than 
they  pronounce.)  We  reserve  our  opinion  of  these  sketches.  ' 
In  another  building  they  showed  us  a  fresco  representing  some 
lions  and  other  beasts  drawing  chariots ;  and  they  seemed  to 
project  so  far  irom  the  wall  that  we  took  them  to  be  sculp- 
tures. The  artist  had  shrewdly  heightened  the  delusion  by 
painting  dust  on  the  creatures'  backs,  as  if  it  had  fallen  there 
naturally  and  properly.  Smart  fellow — if  it  be  smart  to 
deceive  strangers. 

Elsewhere  we  saw  a  huge  Koman  amphitheatre,  with  its 
stone  seats  still  in  good  preservation.  Modernized,  it  is  now 
the  scene  of  more  peaceful  recreations  than  the  exhibition  of  a 
party  of  wild  beasts  with  Christians  for  dinner.  Part  of  the 
time,  the  Milanese  use  it  for  a  race  track,  and  at  other  seasons 
they  flood  it  with  water  and  have  spirited  yachting  regattas 
there.  The  guide  told  us  these  things,  and  he  would  hardly 
try  so  hazardous  an  experiment  as  the  telling  of  a  falsehood, 
when  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  speak  the  truth  in  English  without 
getting  the  lock-jaw. 

In  another  place  we  were  shown  a  sort  of  summer  arbor,  with 
a  fence  before  it.  We  said  that  was  nothing.  We  looked 
again,  and  saw,  through  the  arbor,  an  endless  stretch  of  gar- 
den,  and  shrubbery,  and  grassy  lawn.  We  were  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  go  in  there  and  rest,  but  it  could  not  be  done.     It  was 
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only  another  delusion — a  painting  by  some  ingenious 
with  little  charity  in  his  heart  for  tired  folk.  The  deception 
was  perfect.  No  one  could  have  imagined  the  park  was  aot 
real.     We  even  thought  we  smelled  the  flowers  at  first. 

We  got  a  carriage  at  twilight  and  drove  in  the  shaded  ave- 
nues with  the  •  other  nobilitv,  and  after  dinner  we  took  wine 
and  ices  in  a  fine  garden  with  the  great  public.  The  musie 
was  excellent,  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  were  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  the  scene  was  vivacious,  every  body  was  genteel  and  well- 
behaved,  and  the  ladies  were  slightly  moustached,  and  haad- 
«omely  dressed,  but  very  homely. 

We  adjourned  to  a  caf6  and  played  billiards  an  hour,  and  1 
made  six  or  seven  points  by  the  doctor  pocketing  his  ball,  and 
he  made  as  many  by  my  pocketing  my  ball.  We  came  near 
making  a  carom  sometimes,  but  not  the  one  we  were  trying  to 
make.  The  table  was  of  the  usual  European  style — cushions 
dead  and  twice  as  high  as  the  balls ;  the  cues  in  bad  repair. 
The  natives  play  only  a  sort  of  pool  on  them.  We  have  never 
seen  any  body  playing  the  French  three-ball  game  yet,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  such  game  known  in  France,  or  that  there 
lives  any  man  mad  enough  to  try  to  play  it  on  one  of  theie 
European  tables.  We  had  to  stop  playing,  finally,  because 
Dan  got  to  sleeping  fifteen  minutes  between  the  counts  and 
paying  no  attention  to  his  marking. 

Afterward  we  walked  up  and  down  one  of  tlie  most  popidar 
streets  for  some  time,  enjoying  other  people's  comfort  and 
wishing  we  could  export  some  of  it  to  our  restless,  driving, 
vitality-consuming  marts  at  home.  Just  in  this  one  matter 
lies  the  main  charm  of  life  in  Europe — comfort.  In  America, 
we  hurry — which  is  well ;  but  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
we  go  on  thinking  of  losses  and  gains,  we  plan  for  the  morrow, 
we  even  carry  our  business  cares  to  bed  with  us,  and  toss  and 
worry  over  them  when  we  ought  to  be  restoring  our  racked 
bodies  and  brains  with  sleep.  We  bum  up  our  energies  with 
these  excitements,  and  either  die  early  or  drop  into  a  lean  and 
mean  old  age  at  a  time  of  life  which  they  call  a  mans  prime 
in  Europe.     Wlien  an  acre  of  ground  has  produced  long  and 
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well,  -we  let  it  lie  fallow  and  rest  for  a  season ;  we  take  no  man 
dear  across  the  continent  in  the  same  coach  he  started  in — the 
coach  is  stabled  somewhere  on  the  plains  and  its  heated  ma- 
diinery  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few  days ;  when  a  razor  has  seen 
long  Gervice  and  refuses  to  hold  an  edge,  the  barber  lays  it 
mway  for  a  few  weeks,  and  tlie  edge  comes  back  of  its  own 
accord.  We  bestow  thoughtful  care  upon  inanimate  objects, 
but  none  upon  ourselves.  Wliat  a  robust  people,  what  a  na- 
tion of  thinkers  we  might  be,  if  we  would  only  lay  ourselves 
on  the  shelf  occasionally  and  renew  our  edges ! 

I  do  envy  these  Europeans  the  comfort  they  take.    When 
the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  they  forget  it.     Some  of  them  go, 
with  wife  and  children,  to  a  beer  hall,  and  sit  quietly  and  gen- 
teelly drinking  a  mug  or  two  of  ale  and  listening  to  music; 
others  walk  the  streets,  others  drive  in  the  avenues ;  others 
aaeemble  in  the  great  ornamental  squares  in  the  early  evening 
to  enjoy  the  sight  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  to  hear  the 
military  bands  play — ^no  European  city  being  without  its  fine 
military  music  at  eventide ;  and  yet  others  of  the  populace  sit 
in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  refreshment  houses  and  eat  ices 
and  drink  mild  beverages  that  could  not  harm  a  child.     They 
go  to  bed  moderately  early,  and  sleep  well.     They  are  always 
quiet,  always  orderly,  alwaj's  cheerful,  comfortable,  and  appre- 
dative  of  life  and  its  manifold  blessings.     One  never  sees  a 
drunken  man  among  them.     The  change  that  has  come  over 
our  little  party  is  surprising.     Day  by  day  we  lose  some  of  our 
reatlesfiness  and  absorb  some  of  the  spirit  of  quietude  and  ease 
that  is  in  the  tranquil  atmosphere  about  us  and  in  the  de- 
meaner  of  the  people.    We  grow  wise  apace.    We  begin  to 
comprehend  what  life  is  for. 

We  have  had  a  bath  in  Milan,  in  a  public  bath-house.  They 
were  going  to  put  all  three  of  us  in  one  bath-tub,  but  we  ob- 
jected. Each  of  us  had  an  Italian  farm  on  his  back.  We 
could  have  felt  a£9uent  if  we  had  been  officially  surveyed  and 
fenced  in.  We  chose  to  have  three  bath-tubs,  and  large  one? 
— ^tabs  suited  to  the  dignity  of  aristocrats  who  had  real  estate, 
and  brought  it  with  them.     After  we  were  stripped  and  had 
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taken  the  first  chilly  dash,  we  discovered  that  haunting  atromtj 
that  has  embittered  our  lives  in  so  many  cities  and  villages  of 
Italy  and  France — ^there  was  no  soap.  I  called.  A  woman 
answered,  and  I  barely  had  time  to  throw  myself  against  the 
door — she  would  have  been  in,  in  another  second.     I  said : 

"  Beware,  woman !  Go  away  from  here — ^go  away,  now,  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  I  am  an  unprotected  male,  but  I 
wiU  preserve  my  honor  at  the  peril  of  my  life  I" 

These  words  must  have  frightened  her,  for  she  skurried  awaj 
very  fast. 

Dan's  voice  rose  on  the  air : 

"  Oh,  bring  some  soap,  why  don't  youl" 

The  reply  was  Italian.     Dan  resumed : 

"  Soap,  you  know — soap.  That  is  what  I  want — soap. 
S-o-a-p,  soap ;  s-o-p-e,  soap ;  s-o-u-p,  soap.  Hurry  up  1  I  don't 
know  how  you  Irish  spell  it,  but  I  want  it.  Spell  it  to  suit 
yourself,  but  fetch  it.     I'm  freezing." 

I  heard  the  doctor  say,  impressively : 

"  Dan,  how  often  have  we  told  you  that  these  foreigners  can 
not  understand  English  ?  Why  will  you  not  depend  upon  ub  f 
Why  will  you  not  tell  us  what  you  want,  and  let  us  ask  for  it 
in  the  language  of  the  country  ?  It  would  save  us  a  great  deal 
of  the  humiliation  your  reprehensible  ignorance  causes  us.  I 
will  address  this  person  in  his  mother  tongue :  *  Here,  cospetto  I 
corpo  di  Bacco !  Sacramento  !  Solferino ! — Soap,  you  son  of  a 
gim !'  Dan,  if  you  would  let  us  talk  for  you,  you  would  never 
expose  your  ignorant  vulgarity." 

Even  this  fluent  discharge  of  Italian  did  not  bring  the  soap 
at  once,  but  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it.  There  was  not 
such  an  article  about  the  establishment.  It  is  my  belief  that 
there  never  had  been.  They  had  to  send  far  up  town,  and  to 
several  different  places  before  they  finally  gojt  it,  so  they  said. 
We  had  to  wait  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  The  same  thing 
had  occurred  the  evening  before,  at  the  hotel.  I  think  I  have 
divined  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things  at  last.  The  Eng- 
lish know  how  to  travel  comfortably,  and  they  carry  soap  witii 
them ;  other  foreigners  do  not  use  the  article. 


^^ 
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At  every  hotel  we  stop  at  we  always  have  to  send  out  for 
soap,  at  the  last  moment,  when  we  are  grooming  oQi*selves  for 
dinner,  and  they  put  it  in  the  bill  along  with  the  caudles  and 
other  nonsense.  In  Marseilles  they  make  half  the  fancy  toilet 
soap  we  consume  in  America,  but  the  Marseillaise  only  have  a 
vague  theoretical  idea  of  its  use,  which  they  have  obtained 
firom  books  of  travel,  just  as  they  have  acquired  an  uncertain 
notion  of  clean  shirts,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gorilla,  and 
other  curious  matters.  This  reminds  me  of  poor  Blucher's 
note  to  the  landlord  in  Paris : 

«  Paris,  le  7  Juillet 

"  Monneur  U  Landlord — Sir :  Powquoi  don't  jou  mettez  some  savon  in  your  bed- 

diambeniT    EsPce  que  vous  pensea  I  will  steal  it?    La  nuUpassSe  you  charged  me 

povr  datx  ehandeUea  when  I  only  had  one ;  hier  vou3  avez  charged  me  avec  glace 

when  I  had  none  at  all ;  tout  lesjoura  you  are  coming  some  fresh  game  or  other  on 

ne,  mais  wm$  ne  pouvtM  pas  play  this  savon  dodge  on  me  twice.     Savon  is  a  neces- 

fltry  de  la  vie  to  any  body  but  a  FreQchman,  et  je  Vawrai  hors  de  cet  kdtel  or  make 

tioable.    Too  hear  me.    AUona, 

Bluohbb." 

I  remonstrated  against  the  sending  of  this  note,  because  it 
was  so  mixed  up  that  the  landlord  would  never  be  able  to 
make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  but  Blucher  said  he  guessed  the  old 
man  could  read  the  French  of  it  and  average  the  rest. 

Blucher's  French  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  much  worse 
than  the  English  one  finds  in  advertisements  all  over  Italy 
every  day.  For  instance,  observe  the  printed  card  of  the  hotel 
we  shall  probably  stop  at  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como  : 


"NOTISH." 

'*  This  hotel  which  the  best  it  is  in  Italy  and  most  superb, 
is  handsome  locate  on  the  best  situation  of  the  lake,  with 
the  most  splendid  view  near  the  Villas  Melzy,  to  the  King 
of  Belgian,  and  Serbelloni.  This  hotel  have  recently  en- 
large,  do  oQ'er  all  commodities  on  moderate  price,  at  the 
atrangerB  gentlemen  who  whish  spend  the  seasons  on  the 
Lake  Come."* 


How  is  that,  for  a  specimen !  In  the  hotel  is  a  handsome 
litde  chapel  where  an  English  clergyman  is  employed  to  preach 
to  8Qch  of  the  guests  of  the  house  as  hail  from  England  and 
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America,  and  this  fact  is  also  set  forth  in  barbarous  English  ia 
the  Bame  advertisement.  Wouldn't  you  have  supposed  that  the 
adventurous  linguist  who  framed  the  card  would  have  known 
enough  to  submit  it  to  that  clergyman  before  he  sent  it  to  the 
printer  ? 

Here,  in  Milan,  in  an  ancient  tumble-down  ruin  of  a  church, 
is  the  mournful  wreck  of  the  most  celebrated  painting  in  the 
world — "  The  Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  are 
not  infallible  judges  of  pictures,  but  of  course  we  went  there 
to  see  this  wonderful  painting,  once  so  beautiful,  always  so  wor- 
shipped by  masters  in  art,  and  forever  to  be  famous  in  song 
and  story.  And  the  first  thing  that  occurred  was  the  infliction 
on  us  of  a  placard  fairly  reeking  with  wretched  English.  Take 
a  morsel  of  it : 

'*  Bartholomew  (that  is  the  first  figare  on  the  left  hand  side  at  the  spectator,)  nn- 
tertain  and  doubtful  about  what  he  thinks  to  have  heard,  and  upon  which  he  wants 
to  be  assured  by  himself  at  Christ  and  bj  nc  others." 

< 

Good,  isn't  it  ?  And  then  Peter  is  described  as  "  argument- 
ing  in  a  threatening  and  angrily  condition  at  Judas  Iscariot." 

This  paragraph  recalls  the  picture.  "  The  Last  Supper  "  is 
pailited  on  the  dilapidated  wall  of  what  was  a  little  chapel 
attached  to  tlie  main  church  in  ancient  times,  I  suppose.  It  is 
battered  and  scarred  in  every  direction,  and  stained  and  discol- 
ored by  time,  and  Napoleon's  horses  kicked  the  legs  off  most 
the  disciples  when  they  (the  horses,  not  the  disciples,)  were  sta- 
bled there  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

I  recognized  the  old  picture  in  a  moment — ^the  Saviour  with 
bowed  head  seated  at  the  centre  of  a  long,  rough  table  with 
scattering  fruits  and  dislies  upon  it,  and  six  disciples  on  either 
side  in  their  long  robes,  talking  to  each  other — the  picture  from 
which  all  engravings  and  all  copies  have  been  made  for  three 
centuries.  Perhaps  no  living  man  has  ever  known  an  attempt  to 
paint  the  Lord's  Supper  differently.  The  world  seems  to  have 
become  settled  in  the  belief,  long  ago,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
human  genius  to  outdo  this  creation  of  Da  Vinci's.  I  suppoee 
painters  will  go  on  copying  it  as  long  as  any  of  the  original  is 
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left-Ttsible  to  the  eye.  There  were  a  dozen  easels  in  the  room, 
Mid  as  many  artists  transferring  the  great  picture  to  their  can- 
vases. Fift}'  proofs  of  steel  engi-avings  and  lithographs  were 
scattered  around,  too.  And  as  usual,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
liow  superior  the  copies  were  to  the  original,  that  is,  to  my  in- 
experienced eye.  Wherever  you  find  a  Raphael,  a  Kubens,  a 
Michael  Angelo,  a  Caracci,  or  a  Da  Vinci  (and  we  see  them 
every  day,)  yon  find  artists  copying  them,  and  the  copies  are 
always  the  handsomest  May  be  the  originals  were  handsome 
when  the^  were  new,  but  they  are  not  now. 


>i  least  life  size.     It  is  one  of  the  largest  patntingd  in  Europe. 
The  colors  are  dimmed  with  age ;  tlie  coiuitenaiices  are  scaled 
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and  ixMiiTed,  and  nearly  all  expression  is  gone  from  them; 
the  hair  is  a  dead  blur  upon  the  wall,  and  there  is  no  liie  in  the 
eyes.     Only  the  attitudes  are  certain. 

People  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  glorify 
this  masterpiece.  They  stand  entranced  before  it  with  bated 
breath  and  parted  lips,  and  when  they  speak,  it  is  only  in  the 
catchy  ejaculations  of  rapture : 

''  O,  wonderful !" 

"  Such  expression  I" 

"  Such  grace  of  attitude  1" 

"  Such  dignity !" 
Such  faultless  drawing  I" 
Such  matchless  coloring !" 
Such  feeling !" 

"  What  delicacy  of  touch  I" 

"  What  sublimity  of  conception  !" 

"  A  vision  1   a  vision !" 

I  only  envy  these  people  ;  I  envy  them  their  honest  admi- 
ration, if  it  be  honest — their  delight,  if  they  feel  delight.  I 
harbor  no  animosity  toward  any  of  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  thought  will  intrude  itself  upon  me.  How  can  they 
see  what  is  not  visible  ?  What  would  you  think  ol  a  man  who 
looked  at  some  decayed,  blind,  toothless,  pock-marked  Cleo- 
patra, and  said :  *'  What  matchless  beauty !  What  soul !  What 
expression !"  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  gazed 
upon  a  dingy,  foggy  sunset,  and  said;  "  What  sublimity !  what 
feeling !  what  richness  of  coloring !"  What  would  you  think 
of  a  man  who  stared  in  ecstacy  upon  a  desert  of  stumps  and 
said  :  ^'  Oh,  my  soul,  my  beating  heart,  what  a  noble  forest  ia 
here  I" 

You  would  think  that  those  men  had  an  astotiishing  talent 
for  seeing  things  that  had  already  passed  away.  It  was  what 
I  thought  when  I  stood  before  the  Last  Supper  and  heard  men 
apostrophizing  wonders,  and  beauties  and  perfections  which  had 
faded  out  of  the  picture  and  gone,  a  hundred  years  before  they 
were  born.  We  can  imagine  the  beauty  that  was  once  in  an 
aged  face ;  we  can  imagine  the  forest  if  we  see  the  stomps ; 
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hut  we  can  not  absolutely  see  these  things  when  they  are  not 
there.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  eye  of  the  practiced 
a*tiBt  can  rest  upon  the  Last  Supper  and  renew  a  lustre  where 
only  a  hint  of  it  is  left,  supply  a  tint  that  has  faded  away,  re- 
store an  expression  that  is  gone;  patch,  and  color,  and  add,  to 
tlie  dull  canvas  until  at  last  its  figures  shall  stand  before  him 
aglow  with  the  life,  the  feeling,  the  fi'eshness,  yea,  with  all 
the  noble  beauty  that  was  theirs  when  first  they  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  master.  But  /  can  not  work  tliis  miracle.  Can 
those  other  uninspired  visitors  do  it,  or  do  they  only  happily 
imagine  they  do  ? 

After  reading  so  much  about  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  a  very  miracle  of  art  once.  But  it  was  three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

It  vexes  me  to  hear  people  talk  so  glibly  of  "  feeling,"  "  ex- 
pression," "  tone,"  and  those  other  easily  acquired  and  inex- 
pensive teclmicalities  of  art  that  make  such  a  fine  show  in 
conversations  concerning  pictures.  There  is  not  one  man  in 
6eventy-tive  hundred  that  can  t^ll  what  a  pictured  face  is  in- 
tended to  express.  There  is  noj  one  man  in  five  hundred  that 
can  go  into  a  court-room  and  be  sure  that  he  will  not  mistake 
some  harmless  innocent  of  a  juryman  for  the  black-hearted 
assassin  on  trial.  Yet  such  people  talk  of  "  character  "  and 
presume  to  interpret  "  expression  "  in  pictures.  There  is  an 
old  story  that  Matthews,  the  actor,  was  once  lauding  the  abil- 
ity of  the  human  face  to  express  the  passions  and  emotions 
hidden  in  the  breast.  lie  said  the  countenance  could  discloee 
wliat  was  passing  in  the  heart  plainer  than  the  tongue  could. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  observe  my  face — what  does  it  express  f" 

*' Despair!" 

^*Bah,  it  expresses  peaceful  resignation!  What  does  this 
express  ?" 

"  Rage !" 

"Stuff!  it  means  terror !     T^w/" 

*•  Imbecility !" 

"  Fool !  It  ifl  smothered  ferocity !    Now  this  P^ 

"Joyl" 
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IM  PAINTING     OF     THE     VIRGIN     MARY. 

"  Oh,  perdition  !     Any  ass  can  see  it  raeans  insanit; !" 

Expression!     People  coolly  pretend  to  read  it  who  woold 

think  themselves  presumptuous  if  they  pretended  to  interpret 

the  liierojilyphics  on  the  obelisks  of  Luxor — yet  they  are  fully 

MS  competent  to  do  the  one  thing  as  the  other,     I  have  heard 


two  very  intelligent  critics  speak  of  Murillo'e  Immaculate  Cob- 
eeptiuD  (now  in  the  museum  at  Seville,)  within  the  past  few 
days.     One  said : 

"  Oh,  the  Virgin's  face  is  full  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  joy  that  ia 
eomplete — tliat  leaves  nothing  taore  to  be  desired  on  earth  I" 

The  other  said : 

"Ah,  that  wonderful  face  is  so  humble,  so  pleading — it  eaya 
as  plainly  aa  words  could  say  it :  '  I  fear ;  I  tremble ;  I  am 
unworthy.  But  Thy  will  be  done ;  sustain  Thou  Thy  ser- 
vant !' " 

The  reader  can  see  tlie  pictnre  in  any  drawing-room ;  it  can 
be  easily  recognized  :  the  Virgin  (the  only  young  and  really 
beantif'ul  Virgin  that  was  ever  painted  by  one  of  the  old  maa- 
ters,  some  of  us  tliiiik,)  standi  in  the  crescent  of  the  new  moon, 
with  a  multitude  of  cherubs  hovering  about  her,  and  more 
coming  ;  her  hands  are  crossed  upon  her  breast,  and  upon  her 
uplitled  countenance  falls  a  glory  out  of  the  heavens.  The 
reader  may  amuse  himself,  if  he  chooses,  in  tn-ing  to  deter- 
niiue  which  ot  these  gentlemen  read  the  Virgin's  "expression" 
aright,  or  if  either  of  them  did  it. 

Any  one  who  ia  acquainted  with  the  old  masters  will  com- 
prehend how  much  the  Last  Supper  is  damaged  when  I  say 
that  the  spectator  can  not  really  tell,  now,  whether  the  dia- 
eiplee  are  Hebrews  or  Italians.    These  ancient  painter*  aerer 
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MMoeeded  in  denationalizing  themBelvefl.  The  Italian  artiflti 
painted  Italian  Virgins,  the  Dutch  painted  Dutch  Virgins,  the 
Vii^gins  of  the  French  painters  were  Frenchwomen — ^none  of 
them  ever  pnt  into  the  face  of  the  Madonna  that  indescribable 
something  which  proclaims  the  Jewess,  whether  you  find  her 
in  New  York,  in  Constantinople,  in  Paris,  Jerusalem,  or  in  the 
Empire  of  Morocco.  I  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  once,  a 
picture,  copied  by  a  talented  German  artist  from  an  engraving 
in  one  of  the  American  illustrated  papers.  It  was  an  allegory, 
representing  Mr.  Davis  in  the  act  of  signing  a  secession  act  or 
some  such  document.  Over  him  hovered  the  ghost  of  Wash- 
ington in  warning  attitude,  and  in  the  background  a  troop  of 
shadowy  soldiers  in  Continental  uniform  were  limping  with 
shoeless,  bandaged  feet  through  a  driving  snow-storm.  Valley 
Forge  was  suggested,  of  course.  The  copy  seemed  accuratCy 
and  yet  there  was  a  discrepancy  somewhere.  After  a  long  ex- 
amination I  discovered  what  it  was — the  shadowy  soldiers  were 
all  Oermans !  Jeff.  Davis  was  a  German  1  even  the  hovering 
ghost  was  a  German  ghost  1  The  artist  had  unconsciously 
worked  his  nationality  into  the  picture.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
sm  getting  a  little  perplexed  about  John  the  Baptist  and  his 
portraits.  In  France  I  finally  grew  reconciled  to  him  as  a 
Frenchman;  here  he  is  unquestionably  an  Italian.  What 
nextt  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  painters  make  John  the 
Baptist  a  Spaniard  in  Madrid  and  an  Irishman  in  Dublin  I 

We  took  an  open  barouche  and  drove  two  miles  out  of  Milan 
to  ^'see  ze  echo,"  as  the  guide  expressed  it.  The  road  was 
smooth,  it  was  bordered  by  trees,  fields,  and  grassy  meadows, 
and  the  soft  air  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  flowers.  Troops 
of  picturesque  peasant  girls,  coming  from  work,  hooted  at  ua, 
ehonted  at  us,  made  all  manner  of  game  of  us,  and  entirely 
deUghted  me.  My  long-cherished  judgment  was  confirmed. 
I  always  did  think  those  frowsy,  romantic,  unwashed  peasant 
girls  I  had  read  so  much  about  in  poetry  were  a  glaring  fraud. 

We  enjoyed  our  jaunt.  It  was  an  exhilarating  relief  from 
tiresome  sight-seeing. 

We  difitresaed  ourselves  very  little  about  the  astonishing 
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echo  the  gnide  talked  so  mnch  aboat.  We  were  grovinj 
ftccoBtomed  to  eDOomiums  on  wonders  that  too  often  proved  tn 
wonders  at  all.  And  so  we  were  moat  happily  disappointed  t 
find  in  the  Beqael  that  the  guide  had  even  tailed  to  rise  to  ih 
magnitade  of  hie  subject. 

We  arrived  at  a  tumble-down  old  rookery  called  the  Patftzu 
Simonetti — a  massive  hewn-stone  atfair  occupied  by  a  lamil; 


of  ragged  Italians.  A  good-looking  young  girl  conducted  a 
to  a  window  on  the  second  floor  which  looked  out  on  a  cour< 
walled  on  three  sides  by  tall  buildings.  She  put  her  head  otii 
at  the  window  and  shouted.  The  echo  answered  more  tima 
than  we  could  count.  She  took  a  speaking  trumpet  ami 
through  it  she  shouted,  sharp  and  quick,  a  single 

"  Ha!"     The  echo  answered : 

"Hat ha! ha! — hat— ha!-hal  ha  I  h-a-a-a-a^f 
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i&d  finally  went  off  into  a  rollicking  convnlsion  of  the  joUiest 
laughter  that  could  be  imagined.  It  was  bo  joyful — so  long 
continued — so  perfectly  cordial  and  hearty,  that  every  body 
was  forced  to  join  in.    There  was  no  resisting  it. 

Then  the  girl  took  a  gun  and  fired  it.  We  stood  ready  to 
ooont  the  astonishing  clatter  of  reverberations.  We  could  not 
say  one,  two,  three,  fast  enough,  but  we  could  dot  our  note- 
books with  our  pencil  points  almost  rapidly  enough  to  take 
down  a  sort  of  short-hand  report  of  the  result.  My  page  re* 
vealed  the  following  account.  I  could  not  keep  up,  but  I  did 
at  well  as  I  could : 


FITTT-TWO  DISTTKOT  RBPBTlTIONa 


I  set  down  fifty-two  distinct  repetitions,  and  then  the  ech« 
got  the  advantage  of  me.  The  doctor  set  down  sixty-four,  and 
thenceforth  the  echo  moved  too  fast  for  him,  also.  After  the 
separate  concussions  could  no  longer  be  noted,  the  reverbera- 
tioos  dwindled  to  a  wild,  long-sustained  clatter  of  sounds  such 
as  a  watchman's  rattle  produces.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  th« 
uoat  remarkable  echo  in  the  world. 
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Tlu  doctor,  in  jeet,  offered  to  kiss  the  young  girl,  and  wa 
taken  a  little  aback  whe 
she  said  he  might  for  a  franc 
The  commonest  gallantr 
compelled  him  to  stand  b 
his  offer,  and  so  he  paid  th 
franc  and  took  the  kiss.  Sh 
was  a  philosopher.  She  sai 
a  franc  was  a  good  thing  t 
hare,  and  she  did  not  car 
any  thing  for  one  paltr 
kiss,  because  she  had  i 
million  left.  Then  ou. 
comrade,  always  a  ebrcw( 
bnsineas    man,    offered    ti 

thirty  days,  bat  that  littl< 
financial  scheme  was  a  failsrt. 


\ 
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left  Milan  by  rail.  The  Cathedral  six  or  seven  miles 
behind  us — vast,  dreamy,  blueish  snow-clad  mountains 
twenty  miles  in  front  of  us, — these  were  the  accented  points  in 
tlie  scenery.  The  more  immediate  scenery  consisted  of  fields 
and  farm-houses  outside  the  car  and  a  monster-headed  dwarf  and 
a  monstaehed  woman  inside  it.  These  latter  were  not  show- 
people.  Alas,  deformity  and  female  beards  are  too  common  in 
Italy  to  attract  attention. 

We  passed  tlirough  a  range  of  wild,  picturesque  hills,  steep, 
wooded,  cone-shaped,  with  rugged  crags  projecting  here  and 
there,  and  with  dwellings  and  ruinous  castles  perched  away  up 
toward  the  drifting  clouds.  We  lunched  at  the  curious  old 
town  of  Como,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  then  took  the  small 
steamer  and  had  an  afternoon's  pleasure  excursion  to  this 
place, — ^Bellaggio. 

When  we  walked  ashore,  a  party  of  policemen  (people  whoso 
cocked  hats  and  showy  uniforms  would  shame  the  finest  uni- 
form in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,)  put  us  into 
a  little  stone  cell  and  locked  us  in.  We  had  the  whole  passen- 
ger list  for  company,  but  their  room  would  have  been  prefer- 
able, for  there  was  no  light,  there  were  ;io  windows,  no  venti- 
lation. It  was  close  and  hot.  We  were  much  crowded.  It 
was  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  on  a  small  scale.  Presently 
a  smoke  rose  about  our  feet — a  smoke  tliat  smelt  of  all  the 
dead  things  of  earth,  of  all  the  putrefaction  and  corruption 
imaginable. 

We  were  there  five  minutes,  and  when  we  pot  out  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  of  us  carried  the  vilest  fra^^raiiee. 
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Tliese  mieerable  outcasts  called  tlmt  "  fuuiigatmg  "  us,  and 
the  terra  was  a  tame  one  iiidutd.  Tlicy  fumigated  us  to  guard 
themeelveB  against  tlie  diolera,  tliouyh  we  hailed  frora  no  in- 
fected port.  Wo  liad  leil  tho  cliolera  far  behind  us  all  tLo 
time,  llowever,  they  must  keep  epidemics  away  somehow  or 
other,  and  fumigation  ia  chea|)er  than  soap.  Ttieymust  either 
wash  themselves  or  fumigate  otiier  people.  Some  of  the  lower 
classes  had  rather  die  than  watli,  but  the  fumigation  of  stran- 


gers causes  them  no  pangs.  They  need  no  fumigation  theni- 
eelves.  Their  habits  make  it  unnecessary.  Tliey  carry  their 
preventive  with  them;  they  sweat  and  fumigate  all  the  day 
long.  I  trust  I  am  a  humble  and  a  consistent  Christian.  I  try 
to  do  what  is  right.  1  know  it  is  my  duty  to  "  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  me;"  and  therefore,  hard  as  it  is,  I  shall 
Btill  try  to  pray  for  these  fumigating,  maccaroni-stuffing  organ 
grinderd. 
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Our  hotel  sits  at  the  water's  edge — at  least  its  front  garden 
doeo — and  we  walk  among  the  shrubbery  and  smoke  at  twi- 
light ;  we  look  afar  off  at  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  and  feel 
an   indolent  willingness  to  look  no  closer ;  we  go  down  the 
steps  and  swim  in  the  lake ;  we  take  a  shapely  little  boat  and 
flail  abroad   among  the  reflections  of  the  stars ;  lie  on   the 
thwarts  and  listen  to  the  distant  laughter,  the  singing,  the  soft 
melody  of  Antes  and  guitars  that  comes  floating  across  the  wa- 
ter from  pleasuring  gondolas ;  we  close  the  evening  with  exas- 
perating billiards  on  one  of  those  same  old  execrable  tables. 
A  midnight  luncheon  in  our  ample  bed-chamber ;  a  final  smoke 
in  its  contracted  veranda  facing  the  water,  the  gardens  and  the 
moantains ;  a  summing  up  of  the  day's  events.     Then  to  bed, 
with  drowsy  brains  harassed  with  a  mad  panorama  that  mixes 
up  pictures  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  the  ship,  of  the  ocean,  of 
home,  in  grotesque  and  bewildering  disorder.     Then  a  melting 
away  of  familiar  faces,  of  cities  and  of  tossing  waves,  into  a 
great  calm  of  forgetfulness  and  peace. 
After  which,  the  nightmare. 
Breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  Lake. 
I  did  not  like  it  yesterday.     I  thought  Lake  Tahoe  was  much 
finer.     I   have  to  confess  now,  however,  that  my  judgment 
erred  somewhat,  though  not  extravagantly.     I   always  had 
an  idea  that  Oomo  was  a  vast  basin  of  water,  like  Tahoe,  shut 
in  by  great  mountains.    Well,  the  border  of  huge  mountains 
ifi  here,  but  the  lake  itself  is  not  a  basin.     It  is  as  crooked  as 
any  brook,  and  only  from  one-quarter  to  two-thirds  as  wide  as 
tlie  Mississippi.     There  is  not  a  yard  of  low  ground  on  either 
side  of  it — nothing  but  endless  chains  of  moimtains  that  spring 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  tower  to  altitudes  varying 
ftom  a  thonsand  to  two  thousand  feet.     Their  craggy  sides  are 
clothed  with  vegetation,  and  white  specks  of  houses  peep  out 
from  the  luxuriant  foliage  every  where ;  they  are  even  perched 
upon  jutting  and  picturesque  pinnacles  a  thousand  feet  above 
your  head. 

Again,  for  miles  along  the  sliores,  handsome  country  seats, 
■orrounded  by  gardens  and  grovcB,  ^*t  fairly  in  the  water,  some- 
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times  in  nooks  esrred  hj  Nature  oat  of  the  Tine-hong  pna- 
pices,  and  with  no  ingren  or  e^fress  bitb  b^  boats.  Some  hare 
great  broad  stone  staircaBes  leading  down  to  the  water,  with 
heavj  stone  baloatradea  ornamented  with  statuary  and  faod- 
fullj  adorned  with  creeping  vines  and  bright-colored  flowere— 
for  all  the  world  like  a  drop-curtain  in  a  theatre,  and  Ltckin^ 
nothing  hut  long-waiated,  high-heeled  women  and  j  lumed 
gallants  in  silken  tights  coming  down  to  go  serenading  in  tbt 
splendid  gondola  in  waiting. 


A  great  fenture  of  Como's  attractiveness  is  the  mnUitDde  at 
pretty  houses  and  gardens  that  cluster  ujwiri  ite  shores  and  on 
its  mountain  sides.  They  look  so  pnng  and  so  homelike,  and 
at  eventide  when  every  thing  seems  to  shimber,  and  the  mE»ic 
of  the  vesper  bells  comes  stufOuifi  over  the  water,  one  almort 
believes  tliat  nowliere  else  tl-.tn  on  the  Lake  of  Como  can  th«« 
be  found  such  a  paradise  i.i  tnuiquil  repose. 


-     — "^- 
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From  my  window  here  in  Bellaggio,  I  hare  a  view  of  the 
•Cher  side  of  the  lake  now,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  a  picture. 
A  scarred  and  wrinkled  precipice  rises  to  a  height  of  eighteen 
handred  feet ;  on  a  tiny  bench  half  way  up  its  vast  wall,  sits  a 
little  snow-flake  of  a  church,  no  bigger  than  a  martin-box,  ap- 
parently ;  skirting  the  base  of  the  cliff  are  a  hundred  orange 
groves  and  gardens,  flecked  with  glimpses  of  the  white  dwell- 
inga  that  are  buried  in  them ;  in  front,  three  or  four  gondolas 
lie  idle  upon  the  water— and  in  the  burnished  mirror  of  the 
lake,  mountain,  chapel,  houses,  groves  and  boats  are  counter- 
feited so  brightly  and  so  clearly  that  one  scarce  knows  where 
tlie  reality  leaves  off  and  the  reflection  begins ! 

The  surroundings  of  this  picture  are  fine.  A  mile  away,  a 
grove-plumed  promontory  juts  far  into  the  lake  and  glasses  its 
palace  in  the  blue  depths ;  in  midstream  a  boat  is  cutting  the 
shining  surface  and  leaving  a  long  track  behind,  like  a  ray  of 
light ;  the  mountains  beyond  are  veiled  in  a  dreamy  purple 
haze ;  far  in  the  opposite  direction  a  tumbled  mass  of  domes 
and  verdant  slopes  and  valleys  bars  the  lake,  and  here  indeed 
does  distance  lend  enchantment  to  the  view — ^for  on  this  broad 
canvas,  sun  and  clouds  and  the  richest  of  atmospheres  have 
blended  a  thousand  tints  together,  and  over  its  surface  the 
filmy  lights  and  shadows  drift,  hour  after  hour,  and  glorify  it 
with  a  beauty  that  seems  reflected  out  of  Ileaven  itself.  Be- 
yond all  question,  this  is  the  most  voluptuous  scene  we  have 
yet  looked  upon. 

liist  night  the  scenery  was  striking  and  picturesque.  On  the 
other  side  crags  and  trees  and  snowy  houses  were  reflected  in 
the  lake  with  a  wonderful  distinctness,  and  streams  of  light 
from  many  a  distant  window  shot  far  abroad  over  the  still  wa- 
ters. On  this  side,  near  at  hand,  great  mansions,  white  with 
moonlight,  glared  out  from  the  midst  of  masses  of  foliage  that 
lay  black  and  shapeless  in  the  shadows  that  fell  from  the  cliff 
above — and  down  in  the  margin  of  the  lake  every  feature  of 
the  weird  vision  was  faithfully  repeated. 

To^iay  we  have  idled  through  a  wonder  of  a  garden  attached 
to  a  ducal  estate — but  enough  of  description  is  enough,  I  judge. 
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I  Buspect  that  this  was  the  sayie  place  the  gardener's  Bon  de- 
ceived the  Lady  of  Lyons  with,  but  I  do  not  know.  You  ma/ 
have  heard  of  the  passage  somewhere : 

"A  deep  vale, 
Shut  out  by  Alpine  hills  fW>m  the  rude  world, 
Near  a  clear  lake  margined  by  frulUi  of  gold 
And  whispering  myrtles: 
Glassing  soflest  skies,  cloudless, 
8a ve  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows; 
A  palace,  lifting  to  eternal  he.iven  its  marbled  wallB, 
From  out  a  glossy  bower  of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birdi*** 

« 

That  is  all  very  well,  except  the  "clear"  part  of  the  lake. 
It  certainly  is  clearer  than  a  great  many  lakes,  but  how  dull 
its  waters  are  compared  with  the  wonderful  transparence  of 
Lake  Tahoe !  I  speak  of  the  north  shore  of  Tahoe,  where  one 
can  count  the  scales  on  a  trout  at  a  depth  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  I  have  tried  to  get  this  statement  off  at  par  here, 
but  with  no  success ;  so  I  have  been  obliged  to  negotiate  it  at 
fifty  per  cent,  discount.  At  this  rate  I  find  some  takers ;  per- 
haps the  reader  will  receive  it  on  the  same  terms — ^ninety  feet 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  eighty.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  those  are  forced  terms — Sheriff's  sale  prices.  As  far  as  I 
am  privately  concerned,  I  abate  not  a  jot  of  the  original  asser- 
tion that  in  those  strangely  magnifying  waters  one  may  count 
the  scales  on  a  trout  (a  trout  of  the  large  kind,)  at  a  depth  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  feet — may  see  every  pebble  on  the  bot- 
tom— might  even  count  a  paper  of  dray-pins.  People  talk  of 
the  transparent  waters  of  the  Mexixjan  Bay  of  Acapulco,  but  in 
my  own  experience  I  know  they  can  not  compare  with  those  I  am 
speaking  of.  I  liave  fished  for  trout,  in  Tahoe,  and  at  a  mea^*- 
ured  depth  of  eighty-four  feet  I  liave  seen  them  put  their  noses  to 
the  bait  and  I  could  see  their  gills  open  and  shut.  I  could  hardly 
have  seen  the  trout  themselves  at  that  distance  in  the  open  air. 

As  I  go  back  in  spirit  and  recall  that  noble  sea,  reposing 
among  the  snow-peaks  six  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  th« 
conviction  comes  strong  upon  iiac  a^ain  that  Como  would  only 
»eem  a  bedizened  little  courtier  in  that  august  presence. 


.-    -  -• 
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Sorro^w  and  misfortune  overtake  the  Legislature  that  still 
fix>in  year  to  year  permits  Tahoe  to  retain  its  unmusical  c<^o- 
nien  1  Tahoe  I  It  suggests  no  crystal  waters,  no  picturesque 
fihoree,  no  sublimity.  Tahoe  for  a  sea  in  the  clouds :  a  sea  that 
ka8  character,  and  asserts  it  in  solemn  calms,  at  times,  at  timee 
in  sava^  storms ;  a  sea,  whose  royal  seclusion  is  guarded  by  a 
cordon  of  sentinel  peaks  that  lift  their  frosty  fronts  nine  thoU' 
Band  feet  above  the  level  world ;  a  sea  whose  every  aspect  is 
impresBire,  whose  belongings  are  all  beautiful,  whose  lonely 
majesty  types  the  Deity  I 

Tahoe  means  grasshoppers.  It  means  grasshopper  soup. 
It  is  Indian,  and  suggestive  of  Indians.  They  say  it  is  Pi-ute — 
possibly  it  is  Digger.  I  am  satisfied  it  was  named  by  the  Dig- 
gers— tliose  degraded  savages  who  roast  their  dead  relatives, 
then  mix  the  human  grease  and  ashes  of  bones  with  tar,  and 
*^gaum"  it  thick  all  over  their  heads  and  foreheads  and  ears, 
and  go  caterwauling  about  the  hills  and  call  it  luouruiug. 
These  are  tlie  gentry  that  named  Xhe  Lake. 

People  say  tliat  Tahoe  means  "Silver  Lake" — ^''Limpid  Wa- 
ter"— "Falling  Leat."  Bosh.  It  means  grasshopper  soup, 
the  fiivorite  dish  of  the  Digger  tribe — and  ot  the  Pi-utes  aa 
well.  It  isn't  worth  while,  in  these  practical  times,  for  people 
to  talk  about  Indian  poetry — there  never  was  any  in  them — 
except  in  the  Fennimore  Cooper  Indians.  But  they  are  an  ex- 
tinct tribe  that  never  existed.  I  know  the  Noble  Red  Man. 
I  have  camped  with  the  Indians ;  I  have  been  on  the  war- 
path with  them,  taken  part  in  the  chase  with  them — lor  grass- 
hoppers ;  helped  them  steal  cattle ;  I  have  roamed  with  them, 
scalped  them,  bad  them  for  breakfast.  I  would  gladly  eat  the 
whole  race  it  I  had  a  chance. 

But  I  am  growing  unreliable.  I  will  return  to  my  compari- 
son of  the  Lakes.  Como  is  a  little  deeper  than  Tahoe,  if  peo- 
ple here  tell  the  truth.  They  say  it  is  eighteen  hundred  feet 
deep  at  tliis  point,  but  it  does  not  look  a  dead  enough  blue  for 
that.  Tahoe  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  deep  in  the  centre,  hy  the  State  Geologist's  measurement. 
They  say  the  great  peak  opposite  this  town  is  five  thousand 
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feet  high :  but  I  feel  sure  that  three  thousand  feet  of  that  state- 
ment is  a  good  honest  lie.  The  lake  is  a  mile  wide,  here,  and 
maintains  about  that  width  from  this  point  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity— which  is  distant  sixteen  miles :  from  here  to  its  south- 
ern extremity — say  fifteen  miles — ^it  is  not  over  half  a  mile 
wide  in  any  place,  I  should  think.  Its  snow-clad  mountains 
one  hears  so  much  about  are  only  seen  occasionally,  and  then 
in  the  distance,  the  Alps.  Tahoe  is  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles 
wide,  and  its  moimtains  shut  it  in  like  a  wall.  Their  summits 
are  never  free  from  snow  the  year  round.  One  thing  about  it 
is  very  strange  i  it  never  has  even  a  skim  of  ice  upon  its  sur- 
face, although  lakes  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  lying  in 
a  lower  and  warmer  temperature,  freeze  over  in  winter. 

It  is  cheerful  to  meet  a  shipmate  in  these  out-of-the-way 
places  and  compare  notes  with  him.  We  have  found  one  of 
ours  here — an  old  soldier  of  the  war,  who  is  seeking  bloodlen 
adventures  and  rest  from  his  campaigns,  in  these  sunny  lands.* 

*  Col.  J.  HsBON  FosTBB,  editor  of  a  Pittsburgh  joumal,  and  a  most  eetimabli 
gentleman.  As  these  sheets  are  being  prepared  for  the  presi^  I  am  paiaad  to  lean 
gf  his  decease  shortly  after  hia  return  home. — ^M.  T. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A 1  /  K  voyaged  by  steamer  dovn  the  Logo  di  Lecco,  throngfa 
*  *       vUd  moantain  Bceneiy,  and  bj  liainleta  and  villas, 
and  disembarked  at  the  town  of  Lecco.    They  said  it  was  two 
honn,  by  carriage  to  the  aocient  city  of  Bergamo,  and  that  we 
would  arrive  there  in  good  season  for  the  railway  train.    We 
(COt  an  open  baronche  and  a  wild,  boisterous  driver,  and  set 
out    It  was  deligbtfiil.     We  had  a  f^t  team  and  a  perfectly 
tmooth  road.     There  were  towering  cli&  on  oar  left,  and  the 
fTstty  Lago  di  Lecco  on  oar  right,  and  every  now  and  then  it 
rained  on  na.    Jnst  before  starting,  the  driver  .picked  up,  in 
the  street,  a  stamp  of  a  cigar  an  inch  long,  and  put  it  in  hia 
month.   When  he  bad  carried  it  thus  about  an  hour,  I  thought 
it  would  be  only  Christian  charity  to  give  bim  a  light.    I 
hioded  Lim  my  cigar, 
which   I     bad    just 
lit,  snd  he  pnt  it  in 
Ilia  month    and    re- 
tamed  his  stump  to 
hia  pocket  I     I  never 
ttv  s  more  sociable 
nun.     At    least    I 
Dever    saw    a    man 
vlu)  was  more  Bocia- 
ble  on  a   short    ao- 
quuntance.  aocui.  dkiteb. 

We   saw   interior 
ItiJ;,  now.    The  bonsea  were  of  solid  stone,  and  not  often  u 
good  repair.    The  peuants  and  their  children  were  idle,  ■■ 
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a  general  thing,  and  tlie  donkeys  and  cliickens  made  theia 
eelvei  at  home  in  drawing-room  and  bed-cliainber  and 
not  molested.     The  drivers  of  each   and  every   one   of  tii 
fllow-moving  market-carte  we  met  were  stretched   in  tlie  tu 
upon   tlieir  merchandise,  sound  aaleey.     Every  three  or  i'vx 
hundred  yards,  it  seemed  to  me,  we  came  upon  the  shrine  oT 
some  saint  or  other — a  rude  picture  of  liim  built  into  a  Ijiigf 
cnjsa  or  a  stone  pillar  by  the  road-side. — Some  of   tlie   pi*- 
tures  of  the    Savionr  were  curiosities  in  tlicir  way.      Tiny 
represented  him  strcti-ii- 
ed   upon  the  cross.  Iiisi 
countenance      distortitl 
,      with  agony.     From  ilie 
wounds    ot    the    i-mwii 
of  thorns;  from  the  j'itr 
ced  side  ;  from  the  mu- 
tilated hands  and  fa'i ; 
from  the  scourgixi  \fnU 
— ti-om      every      hiiinl- 
breadth   ol    his    jieiwn 
streams   of  blood    w.ri; 
flowing!     Such  a  gur}'. 
ghastly  spectacle  wmiiii 
frighten  the  children  ciil 
ot  their  senses,  I  sliouM 
think.   There  were  some 
unique  auxiliaries  to  tlie 
painting    which    adiknl 

to    ita    spirited    effect. 

witsiut  suuNa  These     were     genuine 

wooden  and  iron  iniplo- 
ments,  and  were  prominently  disposed  round  about  the  figure; 
a  bundle  of  nails ;  the  hammer  to  drive  them;  the  sponge; 
the  reed  that  supported  it;  the  cup  ot  vinegar;  the  ladder 
for  the  ascent  ot  the  cross ;  the  spear  that  pierced  the  Saviour'i 
side.  The  crown  of  thorns  was  made  of  real  thorns,  and  wu 
nailed  to  the  aacred  head.    In  some  Italian  chnrch-paintiugt, 
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even  by  the  old  tnastera,  the  Saviour  and  tl-.e  Virgin  wear  ailvar 
or  gilded  crowas  that  sre  faetcned  to  the  pictured  head  with 
cailB.     The  effect  is  as  grotesque  as  it  ia  incongruous. 

Here  and  there,  on  the  fronts  of  roadside  inns,  we  fonnd 
hnge,  coarse  frescoes  of  suffering  martyrs  like  tliose  in  tba 
dirines.  It  could  not  have  diminished  their  sufferings  anj  to 
be  so  uneouthlj  repreeented.  We  were  in  tlie  heart  and 
home  of  prieatcrafl — of  a  happy,  cheerful,  contented  ignorance, 
superstition,  degradation,  poverty,  indolence,  and  everlasting 
unaspiring  worth  lea  sneas.  And  we  said  fervently.  It  suits 
tliese  people  precisely ;  let  them  enjoy  it,  along  with  the  other 
aiiiuittls,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  they  be  molested.  We  foel 
no  malice  toward  these  fumigatora. 

We   passed  throngh  the  strangest,  funniest,  nndrearapt-of 
old  towns,  wedded  to  tJie  cuEtoms  and  steeped  in  the  dreamt 
of  the  elder  ages,  and  perfectly  unaware  that  the  world  turns 
round  !     And  perfectly  indifferent,  too,  as  to  whether  it  turns 
around   or  stands  still.     They  have  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and 
sleep  and  sleep  and  eat,  and  toil  a  little  when  they  can  get  a 
friend  to  Stand  by  and  keep  tliem  awake.     ITiey  are  not  paid 
fur  thinking — t/ity  are  not  paid- to  fret  about  the  world's  con- 
cern,'*.    They    were 
not  respectable  peo- 
I>le — they   were  not 
wortliy         people — 
tiiey  were  not  learn- 
ed   and    wise     and 
Iril  I  i  an  t       people — 
but  in  their  breasts, 
all  their  stupid  lives 
long,  restetl)  a  peace 
that  paseeth   under- 

etanding !    How  can  ^^^^s  and  bappuou 

Dien,  calling   them- 
Belvea  men,  consent  to  be  bo  d^raded  and  happy. 

We  whisked  by  many  a  gray  old  medieval  castle,  clad  thick 
vitb  ivy  Uwt  swung  its  green  banners  down  from  towers  and  tur- 
14 
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rete  where  once  some  old  Crusader^s  Sag  had  floated.  Tbe  dri?er 
pointed  to  one  of  tliese  ancient  fortreseea,  and  said,  (I  translate) : 

"  Do  jou  Bee  tliat  great  iron  hook  that  projects  from  iJie 
wall  jiifit  under  tlie  highest  window  in  the  ruined  tower?" 

We  said  we  could  not  see  it  at  Bucb  a  distance,  but  bad  do 
doubt  it  was  there. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  legend  connected  with  thit 


iron  hook.  Nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago,  that  castle  ww 
tlie  property  of  the  noble  Count  Luigi  Genuaro  Guido  A> 
phonso  di  G«noya — " 

"  What  was  his  other  namel"  said  Dan. 
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•  

^  He  had  no  other  name.  The  name  I  have  spoken  was  all 
the  name  he  had.    He  was  the  son  of — " 

•*  Poor  but  honest  parents — ^that  is  all  right — never  mind  the 
particuIarB — ^go  on  with  the  legend." 

THE  LEGEND. 

Well,  then,  all  the  world,  at  that  time,  was  in  a  wild  excite 
ment  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  All  the  great  feudal  lords  in 
Europe  were  pledging  their  lands  and  pawning  their  plate  to 
fit  out  men-at-arms  so  that  they  might  join  the  grand  armies 
of  Christendom  and  win  renown  in  the  Holy  Wars.  The 
Count  Luigi  raised  money,  like  the  rest,  and  one  mild  Septem- 
ber morning,  armed  with  battle-ax,  portcullis  and  thundering 
eulverin,  he  rode  through  the  greaves  and  bucklers  of  his 
donjon-keep  with  as  gallant  a  troop  of  Christian  bandits  as  ever 
•tepped  in  Italy.  He  had  his  sword,  Excalibur,  with  him« 
Bis  beautiful  countess  and  her  young  daughter  waved  him  a 
tearful  adieu  from  the  battering-rams  and  buttresses  of  the 
fortress,  and  he  galloped  away  with  a  happy  heart. 

He  made  a  raid  on  a  neighboring  baron  and  completed  his 
outfit  with  the  booty  secured.  He  then  razed  the  castle  to  the 
pt)niid,  massacred  the  family  and  moved  on.  They  were 
hardy  fellows  in  the  grand  old  days  of  chivalry.  Alas !  those 
days  will  never  come  again. 

Count  Luigi  grew  high  in  fame  in  Holy  Land.  He  plunged 
into  the  carnage  of  a  hundred  battles,  but  his  good  Excalibur 
always  brought  him  out  alive,  albeit  often  sorely  wounded. 
His  face  became  browned  by  exposure  to  the  Syrian  sun  in 
long  marches;  he  suffered  hunger  and  thirst;  he  pined  in 
prisons,  he  languished  in  loathsome  plague-hospitals.  And 
many  and  many  a  time  he  thought  of  his  loved  ones  at  home, 
and  wondered  if  all  was  well  with  them.  But  his  heart  said. 
Peace,  is  not  thy  brother  watching  over  thy  household  ? 

Forty-two  years  waxed  and  waned ;  the  good  fight  was  won ; 
Godfrey  reigned  in  Jerusalem — the  Chri^ian  hosts  reared  the 
banner  of  the  cross  above  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I 
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Twilight  was  approacliing.  Fifty  harlequins,  in  flowing 
robes,  approached  this  castle  wearily,  for  they  were  on  foot, 
and  the  dust  upon  their  garments  betokened  that  they  had 
traveled  far.  They  overtook  a  peasant,  and  asked  hiin  if  it 
were  likely  they  could  gQt  food  and  a  hospitable  bed  there,  for 
love  of  Christian  charity,  and  if  perchance,  a  moral  parlor 
entertainment  might  meet  with  generous  countenance — ^"  for," 
said  they,  "  this  exhibition  hath  no  feature  that  could  offend 
the  most  fastidious  taste/' 

"  Marry,"  quoth  the  peasant,  "  an'  it  please  your  worships, 
ye  had  better  journey  many  a  good  rood  hence  with  your 
juggling  circus  than  trust  your  bones  in  yonder  castle." 

"How  now,  sirrah!"  exclaimed  the  chief  monk,  "explain 
thy  ribald  speech,  or  by'r  Lady  it  shall  go  hard  with  thee." 

"  Peace,  good  mountebank,  I  did  but  utter  the  truth  tliat 
was  in  my  heart.  San  Paolo  be  my  witness  that  did  ye  but  find 
the  stout  Count  Leonardo  in  his  cups,  sheer  from  the  castle^i 
topmost  battlements  would  he  hurl  ye  all!  Alack-a-day,  the 
good  Lord  Luigi  reigns  not  here  in  these  sad  times." 

"  The  good  Lord  Luigi  ?" 

"  Aye,  none  other,  please  your  worship.  In  his  day,  the 
poor  rejoiced  in  plenty  and  the  rich  he  did  oppress ;  taxes  were 
not  known,  the  fathers  of  the  church  waxed  fat  upon  hu 
bounty;  travelers  went  and  came,  with  none  to  interfere;  and 
whosoever  would,  might  tarry  in  his  halls  in  cordial  welcome, 
and  eat  his  bread  and  drink  his  wine,  withal.  But  woe  i^ 
me!  some  two  and  forty  years  agone  the  good  count  rode 
hence  to  light  for  Holy  Cross,  and  many  a  year  hath  flown 
since  word  or  token  have  we  had  of  him.  Men  say  his  bonoi 
lie  bleaching  in  the  fields  of  Palestine." 

"  And  now  ?" 

"  Now !  God  'a  mercy,  the  cruel  Leonardo  lords  it  in  the 
castle.  He  wrings  taxes  from  the  poor ;  he  robs  all  travelers 
that  journey  by  his  gates ;  he  spends  his  days  in  feuds  and 
murders,  and  his  nights  in  revel  and  debauch;  he  roasts  the 
fatliers  ot  the  church  upon  his  kitchen  spits,  and  enjoyeth  tlie 
same,  calling  it  pastime.     These  thirty  years  Lnigi's  countaM 
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hath  not  been  seen  by  any  he  in  all  this  land,  and  many  whieper 
that  &fae  pines  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  for  that  she  will 
not  -wed  with  Leonardo,  saying  her  dear  lord  still  liveth  and 
that  she  will  die  ere  she  prove  false  to  him.  They  whisper 
likewise  that  her  daughter  is  a  prisoner  as  well.  Nay,  good 
jugglers,  seek  ye  refreshment  other  wheres.  Twere  better 
tliat  je  perished  in  a  Christian  way  than  that  ye  plunged  from 
off  yon  dizzy  tower.  Give  ye  good-day." 
"  Grod  keep  ye,  gentle  knave — ^farewell." 
Bot  heedless  of  the  peasant's  warning,  the  players  moved 
■traightway  toward  the  castle. 

Word  was  brought  to  Count  Leonardo  that  a  company  of 
mountebanks  besought  his  hospitality. 

"  Tis  well.  Dispose  of  them  in  the  customary  manner. 
Yet  stay!  I  have  need  of  them.  Let  them  come  hither. 
Later,  cast  them  from  the  battlements — or — ^how  many  priests 
have  ye  on  hand  ?" 

'*  The  day^s  results  are  meagre,  good  my  lord.  An  abbot 
and  a  dozen  beggarly  friars  is  all  we  have." 

**  Hell  and  fiiries !  Is  the  estate  going  to  seed  t  Send  hither 
the  mountebanks.    Afterward,  broil  them  with  tlie  priests." 

The  robed  and  close-cowled  harlequins  entered.  The  grim 
Leonardo  sate  in  state  at  the  head  of  his  council  board. 
Ranged  np  and  down  the  hall  on  either  hand  stood  near  a 
hundred  men-at-arms.  \ 

"  Ha,  villains  !"  quoth  the  count,  "  What  can  ye  do  to  earn 
the  hospitality  ye  crave." 

^  Dread  lord  and  mighty,  crowded  audiences  have  greeted 
oar  hnmble  efforts  with  rapturous  applause.  Among  our 
body  count  we  the  versatile  and  talented  Ugolino ;  the  justly 
celebrated  Rodolpho ;  the  gifted  and  accomplished  Koderigo ; 
the  management  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense — " 
**  SMeath  !  what  can  ye  dof  Curb  thy  prating  tongue." 
"Good  my  lord,  in  acrobatic  feats,  in  practice  with  the 
domb-bells,  in  balancing  and  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  are 
we  versed — and  sith  your  highness  asketh  me,  I  venture  here 
to  pnbliah  that  in  the  truly  marvelous  and  entertaininit  Zam- 
pillaeroetation — ^ 
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"  Gag  him !  throttle  him  1  Body  of  Bacchus !  am  I  a  dog 
that  I  am  to  be  assailed  with  poljsyllabled  blaspheinj  like  to 
this  ?  But  hold !  Lucretia,  Isabel,  stand  forth  !  Sirrah,  behold 
this  dame,  this  weeping  wench.  The  first  I  marry,  within  the 
hour;  the  other  shall  dry  her  tears  or  feed  the  vultun». 
Thou  and  thy  vagabonds  shall  crown  the  wedding  with  thj 
merry-makings.     Fetch  hither  the  priest !" 

Tlie  dame  sprang  toward  the  chief  player. 

"  O,  save  me !"  she  cried ;  "  save  me  from  a  fate  far  worae 
than  death !  Behold  these  sad  eyes,  these  sunken  cheeks, 
this  withered  frame!  See  thou  the  wreck  this  fiend  hath 
made,  and  let  thy  heart  be  moved  with  pity  I  Look  npon  \\ik 
damoael ;  note  her  wasted  form,  her  lialting  step,  her  bloomle« 
cheeks  where  youth  should  blush  and  happiness  exult  in 
smiles !  Hear  us  and  have  compassion.  This  monster  was 
my  husband's  brother.  lie  who  should  have  been  our  shield 
against  all  harm,  hath  kept  us  shut  within  the  noisome  caverns 
of  his  donjon-keep  for  lo  these  thirty  years.  And  for  what 
crime  ?  None  other  than  that  I  would  not  belie  my  troth, 
root  out  my  strong  love  for  him  who  marches  with  the  legions 
of  the  cross  in  Holy  Land,  (for  O,  he  is  not  dead!)  and  wed 
with  him !     Save  us,  O,  save  thy  persecuted  suppliants  !** 

She  fiung  herself  at  his  feet  and  clasped  his  knees. 

"  Ha  !-ha  !-ha  1"  shouted  the  brutal  Leonardo.  "  Priest,  to 
thy  work!"  and  he  dragged  the  weeping  dame  from  her 
refuge.  "  Say,  once  for  all,  tvill  you  be  mine  ? — for  by  mj 
halidome,  that  breath  that  uttereth  thy  refiisal  shall  be  thy  last 
on  earth !" 

"Ne-vebT 

"  Then  die !"  and  the  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard. 

•Quicker  than  thought,  quicker  than  the  lightning's  flash, 
fifty  monkish  habits  disappeared,  and  fifty  knights  in  splendid 
armor  stood  revealed !  fifty  falchions  gleamed  in  air  above  the 
men-at-arms,  and  brighter,  fiercer  than  them  all,  flamed  Excal- 
ibur  aloft,  and  cleaving  downward  struck  the  brutal  Leonardo'^ 
weapon  from  his  grasp ! 

**  A  Luigi  to  tlie  rescue !     Whoop !" 
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"  A  Leonardo  1  tare  an  ouns  I" 
"  Oh,  God,  Oh,  God,  my  husband  !" 
"Oh,  God,  Oh,  God,  my  wife!" 
"  My  fatlier  1" 

**  My  precious !"     [Tableau.] 

Count  Luigi  bound  Iiifl  usurping  brother  hand  and  foot. 
The  practiced  kniglits  from 
Palestine  made  holyday  ejiort 
of  carving  the  awkward  men- 
at-arms  into  chops  and  steaks. 
The  victory  was  complete. 
Happiness  reigned.  The 
knights  all  married  the  daugh- 
ter.    Joy !  wassail !  finis ! 

"  But  what  did  they  do  with 
the  wicked  brother  il" 

"  Oh  nothing — only  hanged 
him  on  that  iron  hook  I  was 
■peaking  of.    By  the  chin," 
"  As  how  ?" 

"Paaeed  it  up  through  his 
gills  into  hia  mouth." 

"  Leave  him  there  1"  wkxsd  sMnaBa. 

"  Conple  of  years." 
"  Ah — is — IB  he  dead  J" 

"Six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  such  a  matter." 
"Splendid  legend — splendid  lie — drive  on." 
We  reached  the  quaint  old  fortified  city  of  Bergamo,  tha 
renowned  in  history,  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  th« 
train  was  ready  to  start.  The  place  has  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
■and  iahabitants  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  birthplace 
of  harlequin.  When  we  discovered  that,  that  l^nd  of  our 
driver  took  to  itself  a  new  interest  in  our  eyes. 

Rested  and  refreshed,  we  took  the  rail  happy  and  contented. 
I  shall  not  tarry  to  speak  of  the  handsome  Lago  di  Gardi ; 
its  stately  caetle  that  holds  in  its  stony  bosom  the  secrets  of 
an  age  so  remote   that  even  tradition  goeth  not  back  to  it; 
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the  impoBing  tnonntain  scenery  that  ennobleB  the  landscape 
thereabouts ;  nor  yet  of  ancient  Padua  or  haughty  Verona ; 
nor  of  their  Montagues  and  Capulets,  their  famous  balco- 
nies and  tombs  of  Juliet  and  Romeo  et  a2.,  but  hurry  straight 
to  the  ancient  city  of  the  sea,  the  widowed  bride  of  tlie 
Adriatic.  It  was  a  long,  long  ride.  But  toward  evening,  as 
we  sat  silent  and  hardly  conscious  of  where  we  were — sub- 
dued into  that  meditative  calm  that  comes  so  surelj  after  a 
conversational  storm — some  one  shouted — 

"  Venice  1" 

And  sure  enough,  afloat  on  the  placid  sea  a  league  away, 
lay  a  great  city,  with  its  towers  and  domes  and  steeples  drew* 
sing  in  a  golden  mist  of  sunset. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THIS  Venice,  which  was  a  haughty,  inyineible,  magnificent 
Hepubh'c  for  nearly  fonrteen  hundred  years ;  whose  ar- 
mies compelled  the  world's  applause  whenever  and  wherever 
they  battled ;  whose  navies  well  nigh  held  dominion  of  the 
teas,  and  whose  merchant  fleets  whitened  the  remotest  oceans 
with  their  sails  and  loaded  these  piers  with  the  products  of 
every  clime,  is  fallen  a  prey  to  poverty,  neglect  and  melancholy 
decay.     Six  hundred  years  ago,  Venice  was  the  Autocrat  of 
Commerce ;  her  mart  was  the  great  commercial  centre,  the  dis- 
tributing-house from  whence  the  enormous  trade  of  the  Orient 
was  apread  abroad  over  the  Western  world.    To-day  her  piers 
are  deserted,  her  warehouses  are  empty,  her  merchant  fleets 
are  vanished,  her  armies  and  her  navies  are  but  memories. 
Her  glory  is  departed,  and  with  her  crumbling  grandeur  of 
wharves  and  palaces  about  her  she  sits  among  her  stagnant 
lagoons,  forlorn  and  beggared,  forgotten  of  the  world.    She  that 
in  her  palmy  days  commanded  the  commerce  of  a  hemisphere 
and  made  the  weal  or  woe  of  nations  with  a  beck  of  her  pui^ 
sant  finger,  is  become  the  humblest  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth, — a  peddler  of  glass  beads  for  women,  and  trifling  toys 
tnd  trinkets  for  school-girls  and  children. 

The  venerable  Mother  of  the  Republics  is  scarce  a  fit  subject 
for  flippant  speech  or  the  idle  gossipping  of  tourists.  It  seems 
a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  disturb  die  glamour  of  old  romance  that 
pictures  her  to  us  softly  from  afar  off  as  through  a  tinted  mist| 
SD^  curtains  her  ruin  and  her  desolation  from  our  view.  One 
ought,  indeed,  to  turn  away  from  her  rags,  her  poverty  and 
her  haniiliatiou,  and  tliink  of  her  only  as  she  wtts  when  sbs 
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aunk  the  fleete  of  Charlemagne ;  when  ahe  humbled  Frederick 
Barbaroeea  or  wared  her  TictoriooB  banners  above  the  battle^ 
mente  of  Constantinople. 

We  reached  Venice  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  entered  a 
hearse  belonging  to  the  Grand  Hotel  d^Europe.  At  any  rates 
it  was  more  like  a  hearse  than  any  thing  else,  though  to  speak 
by  the  card^  it  was  a  gondola.  And  this  was  the  storied  gon- 
dola of  Venice ! — the  fairy  boat  in  which  the  princely  cavaliers 
of  the  olden  time  were  wont  to  cleave  the  waters  of  the  moon- 
lit canals  and  look  the  eloquence  of  love  into  the  soft  eyes  of 
patrician  beauties,  while  the  gay  gondolier  in  silken  doublet 
touched  his  guitar  and  sang  as  only  gondoliers  can  sing !  Thi» 
the  famed  gondola  and  this  the  gorgeous  gondolier ! — the  one 
an  inky,  rusty  old  canoe  with  a  sable  hearse-body  clapped  on  to 
the  middle  of  it,  and  the  other  a  mangy,  barefooted  gntt^^r- 
anipe  with  a  portion  of  his  raiment  on  exhibition  which  should 
have  been  sacred  from  public  scrutiny.  Presently,  as  he  turned 
a  comer  and  shot  his  hearse  into  a  dismal  ditch  between  two 
long  rows  of  towering,  untenanted  buildings,  the  gay  gondolier 
began  to  sing,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  race.  I  stood  it  a 
little  while.     Then  I  said : 

'^  Now,  here,  Koderigo  Oonzalea  Michael  Angelo,  Fm  a  pil- 
grim, and  I'm  a  stranger,  but  I  am  not  going  to  have  mj  feel- 
ings lacerated  by  any  such  caterwauling  as  that.  If  that  goes 
on,  one  of  us  has  got  to  take  water.  It  is  enough  that  mj 
cherished  dreams  of  Venice  have  been  blighted  forever  as  to 
the  romantic  gondola  and  the  gorgeous  gondolier ;  this  system 
of  destruction  shall  go  no  farther ;  I  will  accept  the  hearse, 
under  protest,  and  you  may  fly  your  flag  of  truce  in  peace,  but 
here  I  register  a  dark  and  bloody  oath  that  you  shan't  sing. 
Another  yelp,  and  overboard  you  go." 

I  began  to  feel  that  the  old  Venice  of  song  and  story  had 
departed  forever.  But  I  was  too  hasty.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
swept  gracefully  out  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  under  the  mel- 
low moonlight  the  Venice  of  poetry  and  romance  stood  re- 
vealed. Kight  from  the  water's  edge  rose  long  lines  of  stately 
palaces  of  marble ;  gondolas  were  gliding  swiftly  hither  aad 
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thither  and  disappearing  suddenly  througli  iinBUF^pected  gates 
and  alleys;  ponderous  stone  bridges  threw  tlieir  shadows 
athwart  the  glittering  waves.  Tl)ere  was  life  and  motion  every- 
where, and  yet  everywhere  there  was  a  hush,  a  stealthy  sort 
of  stillness,  that  was  suggestive  of  secret  enterprises  of  bravoes 
and  of  lovers ;  and  clad  half  in  moonbeams  and  half  in  mys- 
teriooB  shadows,  the  grim  old  mansions  of  the  Republic  seemed 
to  have  an  expression  about  them  of  having  an  eye  out  for  just 
such  enterprises  as  these  at  that  same  moment.  Music  came 
iloeting  over  the  waters — Venice  was  complete. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture — very  soft  and  dreamy  and  beau- 
tiful.    But  what  was  this  Venice  to  compare  with  the  Venice 
of  midnight!    Nothing.     There  was  a  ftte — a  grand  ftte  in 
honor  of  some  saint  who  had  been  instrumental  in  checking 
the  cholera  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  Venice  was  abroad 
on  the  water.     It  was  no  common  affair,  for  the  Venetians  did 
not  know  how  soon  they  might  need  the  saint's  services  again, 
now  that  the  cholera  was  spreading  every  where.     So  in  one 
vast  space — say  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long — 
were  collected  two  thousand  gondolas,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  from  two  to  ten,  twenty  and  even  thirty  colored  lantema 
suspended  about  it,  and  from  four  to  a  dozen  occupants.    Just 
fts  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  these  painted  lights  were  massed 
t<^ether — ^like  a  vast  garden  of  many-colored  flowers,  except 
that  these  blossoms  were  never  still ;  they  were  ceaselessly  gli- 
ding in  and  out,  and  mingling  together,  and  seducing  you  into 
bewildering  attempts  to  follow  their  mazy  evolutions.     Here 
and  there  a  strong  red,  green,  or  blue  glare  from  a  rocket  that 
was  struggling  to  get  away,  splendidly  illuminated  all  the  boats 
around  it.     Every  gondola  that  swam  by  us,  with  its  crescents 
and  pyramids  and  circles  of  colored  lamps  hung  aloft,  and 
lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  young  and  the  sweet-scented  and 
lovely  below,  was  a  picture ;  and  the  reflections  of  those  lights, 
80  long,  so  slender,  so  numberless,  so  many-colored  and  so  dis- 
torted and  wrinkled  by  the  waves,  was  a  picture  likewise,  and 
one  that  was  enchantingly  beautiful.     Many  and  many  a  party 
of  yoong  ladies  luid  gentlemen  had  their  state  gondolas  hand- 
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■oniely  decorated,  and  ate  supper  on  board,  bringnng  their 
Eval low-tailed,  wliite-cravatted  varleta  to  wait  npon  them,  and 
bavihg  their  tablee  tricked  out  ae  if  for  a  bridal  Bupper.  Thej 
had  brought  along  the  costly  globe  lauipe  from  their  drawing- 
rooms,  and  the  lace  and  silken  curtains  from  the  eame  places, 
I  suppose.  And  they  had  also  brought  pianos  and  guitars,  and 
they  played  and  sang  operas,  while  the  plebeian  paper-lan- 
terned gondolas  from  the  suburbs  and  the  back  alleys  crowded 
aronnd  to  stare  and  listen. 

There  was  music  every  where — choruases,  string  bands,  bnus 
bands,  flutes,  every  thing.  I  was  so  surrounded,  walled  in, 
with  music,  magnificence  and  loveliness,  that  I  became  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  tlie  scene,  and  sang  one  tune  myself.  How- 
ever, when  I  observed  that  the  other  gondolas  had  sailed  away, 
and  my  gondolier  was  preparing  to  go  overboard,  1  stopped. 


The  ftte  was  magnificent.  They  kept  it  up  the  whole  night 
long,  and  I  never  enjoyed  myself  better  than  I  did  wbilfl  il 
lasted. 

What  a  funny  old  city  this  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  is !  Nar- 
row streets,  vast,  gloomy  marble  palaces,  black  with  the  cor- 
roding damps  of  centuries,  and  all  partly  submerged  ;  no  drt 
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land  visible  any  where,  and  no  sidewalks  worth  mentioning ; 
if  you  want  to  go  to  church,  to  the  theatre,  or  to  the  restan- 
ranty  yon  must  call  a  gondola.  It  must  be  a  paradise  for  crip- 
ples, for  verily  a  man  has  no  use  for  legs  here. 

For  a  day  or  two  the  place  looked  so  like  an  overflowed  Ar- 
kansas town,  because  of  its  currentless  waters  laving  the  very 
doorsteps  of  all  the  houses,  and  the  cluster  of  boats  made  fast 
under  the  windows,  or  skimming  in  and  out  of  the  alleys  and 
by-^rays,  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  here  but  a  spring  freshet,  and  that  the 
river  would  fall  in  a  few  weeks  and  leave  a  dirty  high-water 
mark  on  the  houses,  and  the  streets  full  of  mud  and  rubbish. 

In  the  glare  of  day,  there  is  little  poetry  about  Venice,  but 
under  the  charitable  moon  her  stained  palaces  are  wliite  again, 
their  battered  sculptures  are  hidden  in  shadows,  and  the  old 
<»ty  eeems  crowned  once  more  with  the  grandeur  that  was  hers 
five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  easy,  then,  in  fancV,  to  people 
these  silent  canals  with  plumed  gallants  and  fair  ladies — with 
Shylocks  in  gaberdine  and  sandals,  venturing  loans  upon  the 
rich  argosies  of  Venetian  commerce — with  Othellos  And  Dea- 
demonas,  with  lagos  and  Roderigos — with  noble  fleets  and  vio- 
torioas  legions  returning  from  the  wars.  In  the  treacherous 
sunlight  we  see  Venice  decayed,  forlorn,  poverty-stricken,  and 
ocHDmerceless — ^forgotten  and  utterly  insigniticant.  But  in  the 
moonlight,  her  fourteen  centuries  of  greatness  fling  their  glo* 
ries  about  her,  and  once  more  is  she  the  princeliest  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

"  There  is  a  p:lorioa8  city  in  the  sea : 
The  sea  is  iu  tiie  broad,  tiie  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing;  and  tlie  salt-sea  weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palucvtL 
No  track  of  men,  no  fcwtsieps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates  I     Tiie  path  lies  o'er  the 
Inyisible:  and  from  tlie  laud  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  cicj — steering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets,  as  in  a  dream, 
80  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome^ 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico^ 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  aaure  sky ; 
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Bj  many  a  pile,  in  more  than  Eastern  pride» 

Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings; 

Tlie  fronts  of  some,  tho^  time  had  Bhatt«c*d  thenv 

Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art^ 

As  tho*  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o^er.** 

What  would  one  naturally  wish  to  see  first  in  Venice  1  Tht 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  of  course — and  next  the  Cliurch  and  the 
Great  Square  of  St.  Mark,  the  Bronze  Horses,  and  the  famous 
Lion  of  St.  Mark. 

We  intended  to  go  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  hut  happened  into 
the  Ducal  Palace  first — a  building  which  necessarily  figurei 
largely  in  Venetian  poetry  and  tradition.  In  the  Senate 
Cbamber  of  the  ancient  Kepublic  we  wearied  our  eyes  with 
staring  at  acres  of  historical  paintings  by  Tintoretto  and  Paul 
Veronese,  but  nothing  struck  us  forcibly  except  the  one  thing 
that  strikes  all  strangers  forcibly — a  black  square  in  the  midst 
of  a  gallery  of  portraits.  In  one  long  row,  around  the  great 
hall,  were  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  of  Venice  (ven- 
erable fellows,  with  flowing  white  beards,  for  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Senators  eligible  to  the  ofiice,  the  oldest  was  UBuallj 
chosen  Doge,)  and  each  had  its  complimentary  inscription 
attached — till  you  came  to  the  place  that  should  have  had  Ma- 
rino Faliero's  picture  in  it,  and  that  was  blank  and  black — 
blank,  except  that  it  bore  a  terse  inscription,  saying  that  the 
conspirator  had  died  for  his  crime.  It  seemed  cruel  to  keep  thai 
pitiless  inscription  still  staring  from  the  walls  after  the  unhappj 
wretcli  had  been  in  his  grave  five  hundred  years. 

At  the  liead  of  the  Giant's  Staircase,  where  Marino  Faliero 
was  beheaded,  and  where  the  Doges  were  crowned  in  ancient 
times,  two  small  slits  in  the  stone  wall  were  pointed  out — two 
harmless,  insignificant  orifices  that  would  never  attract  a  stran- 
ger's attention — ^yet  these  were  the  terrible  Lions'  Mouths! 
The  heads  were  gone  (knocked  off  by  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Venice,)  but  these  were  the  throats,  down  which 
went  the  anonymous  accusation,  thrust  in  secretly  at  dead  of 
night  by  an  enemy,  that  doomed  many  an  innocent  man  to 
walk  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  descend  into  the  dungeon  which 
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none  entered  and  hoped  to  see  the  8un  again.     This  was  in  the 
old    days  when  the  Patricians  alone  governed  Venice — the 
aommon  herd  had  no  vote  and  no  voice.     There  were  one 
thousand  live  hundred  Patricians ;  from  these,  three  hundred 
Senators  were  chosen ;  from  the  Senators  a  Doge  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  were  selected,  and  bj  secret  ballot  the  Ten  chose 
from  their  own  number  a  Council  of  Three.     All  these  were 
Oovemment  spies,  then,  and  every  spy  was  under  surveillance 
himfielf — men  spoke  in  whispers  in  Venice,  and  no  man  trusted 
his  neighbor — not  always  his  own  brother.     No  man  knew 
who  the  Council  of  Three  were — not  even  the  Senate,  not  even 
the  Doge ;  tlie  members  of  that  dread  tribunal  met  at  night  in 
a  chamber  to  themselves,  masked,  and  robed  from  head  to  foot 
in  acarlet  cloaks,  and  did  not  even  know  each  other,  unless  by 
^oioe.     It  was  their  duty  to  judge  heinous  political  crimes,  and 
from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.    A  nod  to  the  exe- 
cutioner was  sufficient     The  doomed  man  was  marched  down 
a  hall  and  out  at  a  door-way  into  the  covered  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
tbrongh  it  and  into  the  dungeon  and  unto  his  death.    At  no 
time  in  his  transit  was  he  visible  to  any  save  his  conductor.    If 
a  man  bad  an  enemy  in  those  old  days,  the  cleverest  thing  he 
oould  do  was  to  slip  a  note  for  the  Council  of  Three  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  saying  **  This  man  is  plotting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment."    K  the  awful  Three  found  no  proof,  ten  to  one  they 
would  drown  him  anyhow,  because  he  was  a  deep  rascal,  since 
his  plots  were  unsolvable.    Masked  judges  and  masked  eze- 
cutioners,  with  unlimited  power,  and  no  appeal  from  their  judg* 
ments,  in  that  hard,  cruel  age,  were  not  likely  to  be  lenient 
with  men  they  suspected  yet  could  not  convict. 

We  walked  through  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
presently  entered  the  infernal  den  of  the  Council  of  Three. 

The  table  around  which  they  had  sat  was  there  still,  and 
likewise  the  stations  where  the  masked  inquisitors  and  eze- 
eationers  formerly  stood,  frozen,  upright  and  silent,  till  they  re- 
ceived a  bloody  order,  and  then,  without  a  word,  moved  o£E^ 
^e  the  inexorable  machines  they  were,  to  carry  it  out.  The 
frescoes  ou  the  walls  were  startlingly  suited  to  the  place.    In 
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all  the  other  ealoons,  the  halls,  the  great  state  chamberB  of  th« 
palace,  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  bright  with  gilding,  rich 
with  elaborate  carving,  and  resplendent  with  gallant  picture! 
of  Venetian  victories  in  war,  and  Venetian  display  in  foreign 
courts,  and  hallowed  witli  portraits  of  the  Virgin,  the  Saviour 
of  men,  and  the  holy  saints  that  preached  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
upon  earth — but  here,  in  dismal  contrast,  were  none  but  pic 
tures  of  death  and  dreadful  suffering ! — not  a  living  figure  bat 
was  writhing  in  torture,  not  a  dead  one  but  was  smeared  with 
blood,  gashed  with  wounds,  and  distorted  with  the  agonies 
that  had  taken  away  its  life ! 

From  the  palace  to  the  gloomy  prison  is  but.  a  step — one 
might  almost  jump  across  tlie  narrow  canal  that  intervene. 
The  ponderous  stone  Bridge  of  Sighs  crosses  it  at  the  second 
story — a  bridge  that  is  a  covered  tunnel — ^you  can  not  be  seen 
when  you  walk  in  it.  It^is  partitioned  lengthwise,  and  through 
one  compartment  walked  such  as  bore  light  sentences  in  sn* 
cient  times,  and  through  the  otlver  marched  sadly  the  wretckoft 
whom  the  Three  had  doomed  to  lingering  misery  and  utter 
oblivion  in  the  dungeons,  or  to  sudden  and  mysterious  deatlu 
Down  below  the  level  of  the  water,  by  the  light  of  smoking 
torches,  we  were  shown  the  damp,  thick-walled  cells  where 
many  a  proud  patrician^s  life  was  eaten  away  by  the  long- 
drawn  miseries  of  solitary  imprisonment — without  light,  air, 
books ;  naked,  unshaven,  uncombed,  covered  with  vermin ;  hi« 
useless  tongue  forgetting  its  o£5ce,  with  none  to  speak  to ;  the 
days  and  nights  of  his  lite  no  longer  marked,  but  merged  into 
one  eternal  eventless  night ;  far  away  from  all  cheerful  sounds^ 
buried  in  the  silence  of  a  tomb ;  forgotten  by  his  helpless 
friends,  and  his  fate  a  dark  mystery  to  them  forever ;  losing  lii' 
own  memory  at  last,  and  knowing  no  more  who  he  was  or  how  he 
came  there ;  devouring  the  loaf  of  bread  and  drinking  the  ws- 
ter  that  were  thrust  into  the  cell  by  unseen  hands,  and  troubling 
his  worn  spirit  no  more  with  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts  and 
longings  to  be  free ;  ceasing  to  scratch  vain  prayers  and  com- 
plainings on  walls  where  none,  not  even  himself,  could  see 
them,  and  resigning  himself  to  hopeless  apathy,  driveling  diild- 
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iahneas,  lanacj !    Many  and  many  a  sorrowful  etory  like  thia 
these  stony  walls  could  tell  if  they  could  but  speak. 

In  &  little  narrow  corridor,  near  by,  they  showed  us  where 
Tnany  a  prisoner,  after  lying  in  the  dungeons  until  he  was  for* 
gotten  by  all  save  his  persecutors,  was  brought  by  masked  exe- 
cationers  and  garroted,  or  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  passed  through 
&  little  window  to  a  boat,  at  dead  of  night,  and  taken  to  some 
remote  spot  and  drowned. 

They  used  to  show  to  visitors  the  implements  of  torture  where- 
ivith  the  Three  were  wont  to  worm  secrets  out  of  the  accused — 
villainous  machines  for  crushing  thumbs ;  the  stocks  where  a 
prisoner  sat  immovable  while  water  fell  drop  by  drop  upon  his 
head  till  the  torture  was  more  than  humanity  could  bear;  and 
a  devilish  contrivance  of  steel,  which  inclosed  a  prisoner's  head 
like  a  shell,  and  crushed  it  slowly  by  means  of  a  screw.     It 
bore  the  stains  of  blood  that  had  trickled  through  its  joints 
lon^  ago,  and  on  one  side  it  had  a  projection  whereon  the  tor- 
turer rested  his  elbow  comfortably  and  bent  down  his  ear  to 
catch  the  moanings  of  the  sufferer  perishing  within. 

Of  course  we  went  to  see  the  venerable  relic  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  Venice,  with  its  pavements  worn  and  broken  by  the 
passing  feet  of  a  thousand  years  of  plebeians  and  patricians — The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  built  entirely  of  precious  marbles, 
brought  from  the  Orient — nothing  in  its  composition  is  domestic 
Its  hoary  traditions  make  it  an  object  of  absorbing  interest  to 
even  tlie  most  careless  stranger,  and  thus  far  it  had  interest  for 
me ;  but  no  further.  I  could  not  go'  into  ecstacies  over  its 
coarse  mosaics,  its  unlovely  Byzantine  architecture,  or  its  five 
hundred  curious  interior  columns  from  as  many  distant  quarries. 
Every  thing  was  worn  out-— every  block  of  stone  was  smooth 
and  almost  shapeless  with  ihe  polishing  hands  and  shoulders 
of  loungers  who  devoutly  idled  here  in  by-gone  centuries  and 
have  died  and  gone  to  the  dev — no,  simply  died,  I  mean. 

Under  the  altar  repose  the  ashes  of  St.  Mark — and  Matthew, 
Luke  and  John,  too,  for  all  I  know.  Venice  reveres  those  reL 
lea  above  all  things  earthly.  For  fourteen  hundred  years  SL 
Mark  haa  been  her  patron  saint.     Every  thing  about  the  city 
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seems  to  be  named  af^er  him  or  so  named  as  to  refer  to  him  in 
some  way — bo  named,  or  some  purchase  rigged  in  some  way  to 
scrape  a  sort  of  hurrahing  acquaintance  with  liim.  That  seemi 
to  be  tlie  idea.  To  be  on  good  terms  with  St.  Mark,  seems  to 
be  the  very  summit  of  Venetian  ambition.  They  say  St.  Mark 
had  a  tame  lion,  and  used  to  travel  with  him — and  every  wher* 


that  8t.  Mark  went,  the  Hon  was  snre  to  go.  It  was  his  pn^ 
tector,  his  fn'end,  his  librarian.  And  so  the  Winged  Lion  of 
St.  If  ark,  with  the  open  Bible  under  his  paw,  is  a  favorite  em- 
blem in  the  grand  old  city.  It  casts  its  shadow  from  the  moat 
ancient  pillar  in  Venice,  in  the  Grand  Square  of  St.  Murk, 
npon  the  throngs  of  free  citizens  below,  and  has  so  done  for 
many  a  long  century.  The  winged  lion  is  found  every  where — 
and  doubtleae  here,  where  the  winged  lion  is,  no  harm  can 
oome. 
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St.  !SCark  died  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.     He  was  martyred, 
I   thinks     However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my.  legend. 
About  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Venice — say  four  hundred 
•nd  fifty  years  after  Christ — (for  Venice  is  much  younger  than 
any  otber  Italian  city,)  a  priest  dreamed  that  an  angel  told  him 
that   tmtil  the  remains  of  St.  Mark  were  brought  to  Venice, 
the  city  could  never  rise  to  high  distinction  among  the  nations ; 
that   the  body  must  be  captured,  brought  to  the  city,  and  a 
magnificent  church  built  over  it ;  and  that  if  ever  the  Vene- 
tians  allowed  the  Saint  to  be  removed  from  his  new  resting- 
place,  in  that  day  Venice  would  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the 
Uie  earth.     The  priest  proclaimed  his  dream,  and  forthwith 
Venice  set  about  procuring  the  corpse  of  St.  Mark.     One  ex- 
pedition after  another  tried  and  failed,  but  the  project  was 
never  abandoned  during  four  hundred  years.    At  last  it  waa 
secured  by  stratagem,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  something. 
The  commander  of  a  Venetian  expedition  disguised  himself^ 
stole  the  bones,  separated  them,  and  packed  them  in  vessels 
fiU^  with  lard.    The  religion  of  Mahomet  causes  its  devotees 
to  abhor  anything  that  is  in  the  nature  of  pork,  and  so  when 
the  Christian  was  stopped  by  the  officers  at  tlie  gates  of  the  city, 
they  only  glanced  once  into  his  precious  baskets,  then  turned 
up  their  noses  at  the  unholy  lard,  and  let  him  go.     The  bones 
were  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  grand  catliedral,  which  had 
been  waiting  long  years  to  receive  them,  and  thus  the  safety 
and  the  greatness  of  Venice  were  secured.    And  to  this  day 
there  be  those  in  Venice  who  believe  that  if  those  holy  ashes 
were  stolen  away,  the  ancient  city  would  vanish  like  a  dream, 
and  its  foundations  be  buried  forever  in  the  unremembering 
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THE  Yonctian  gondola  is  as  free  and  graoefnl,  in  ill 
gliding  movement,  bb  a  serpent.  It  is  twenty  or  thirtj 
feet  long,  and  is  narrow  and  deep,  like  a  canoe ;  its  shaip 
bow  and  stem  sweep  upward  from  the  water  like  the  horns 
of  a  crescent  with  the  abruptness  of  the  curve  slightly  modi- 
fied. 

The  bow  is  ornamented  with  a  steel  comb  with  a  battle-ax 
attachment  which  threatens  to  cut  passing  boats  in  two  oocs- 
sionallj,  but  never  does.  The  gondola  is  painted  black  be- 
cause  in  the  zenith  of  Venetian  magnificence  the  gondolas  be> 
came  too  gorgeous  altogetlier,  and  the  Senate  decreed  that  all 
such  display  must  cease,  and  a  solemn,  unembellished  black  be 
substituted.  If  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  doubtlen 
appear  that  rich  plebeians  grew  too  prominent  in  their  afi*eo- 
tation  of  patrician  show  on  tlie  Grand  Canal,  and  required  a 
wholesome  snubbing.  Eeverence  for  the  hallowed  Past  and 
its  traditions  keeps  the  dismal  fashion  in  force  now  that  the 
compulsion  exists  no  longer.  So  let  it  remain.  It  is  the 
color  of  mourning.  Venice  mourns.  The  stem  of  the  boat 
is  decked  over  and  the  gondolier  stands  there.  He  uses  a 
single  oar — ^a  long  blade,  of  course,  for  he  stands  nearly  erect 
A  wooden  peg,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  two  slight  croob 
or  curves  in  one  side  of  it  and  one  in  the  other,  projects  above 
the  starboard  gunwale.  Against  tliat  peg  the  gondolier  takei 
a  purchase  with  his  oar,  changing  it  at  intervals  to  the  other 
side  of  the  peg  or  dropping  it  into  another  of  the  crooks,  tf 
the  steering  of  the  craft  may  demand — and  how  in  the  world 
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he  ean  back  and  fill,  shoot  straight  ahead,  or  flirt  Buddenlj 
around  a  corner,  and  make  the  oar  Btay  in  those  inaigniiicant 
AoteheB,  is  a  problem  to  me  and  a  never  diminishing  matter 
of  interest.     I  am  afraid  I  study  the  gondo- 
lier's marveloiis  skill    more  than  I   do  the 
sculptured    palaces    we    glide    among.     He 
cuts  a  comer  so  closely,  now  and  then,  or 
Hiiaaes  another  gondola  by  sach  an  imper- 
ceptible   hair-breadth     that    I    feel    myself 
^  acrooching,"  as  the  children   say,  jast  as 
one  does   when    a   buggy  wheel  grazes  his 
#lbow.     But  he  makes  all  his    calculations 

PIO. 

vith  the  nicest  precision,  and  goes  darting 
in   and  out  among  a  Broadway  confusion  of  busy  craft  with 
the  easy  confidence  of  the  educated  hackman.    He  never 
makes  a  mistake. 

BometimeB  we  go  flying  down  the  great  canals  at  such  a  gait 
that  we  can  get  only  the  merest  glimpses  into  front  doors,  and 
again,  in  obscure  alleys  in  the  suburbs,  we  put  on  a  solemnity 
foited  to  the  silence,  the  mildew,  the  stagnant  waters,  the 
dinging  weeds,  the  deserted  houses  and  the  general  lifeless- 
aesa  of  the  place,  and  move  to  the  spirit  of  grave  medita- 
tion. 

The  gondolier  is  a  picturesque  rascal  for  all  he  wears  no 
Mtin  harness,  no  plumed  bonnet,  no  silken  tights.  His  atti- 
tude is  stately ;  he  is  lithe  and  supple ;  all  his  movements  are 
foil  of  grace.  When  his  long  canoe,  and  his  fine  figure,  tow- 
sring  from  its  high  perch  on  the  stern,  are  cut  against  the 
evening  sky,  they  make  a  picture  that  is  very  novel  and  strik- 
ing to  a  foreign  eye. 

We  sit  in  the  cushioned  carriage-body  of  a  cabin,  with  the 
curtains  drawn,  and  smoke,  or  read,  or  look  out  upon  the  pass- 
ing boats,  the  houses,  the  bridges,  tlie  people,  and  enjoy  our- 
selves mach  more  than  we  could  in  a  buggy  jolting  over  our 
oobble-«tone  pavements  at  home.  This  is  the  gentlest,  plea&- 
•ntest  locomotion  we  have  ever  known. 

Bat  it  seems  queer — ever  so  queer — to  see  a  boat  doing 
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duty  as  a  private  carriage.  We  Bee  bu&ineEs  men  come  to  tlip 
front  door,  etep  into  a  gondola,  inBtead  of  a  Btreet  car,  and  go 
off  dowa  town  to  the  counting-room, 

"We  Bce  visiting  young  ladies  stand  on  the  stoop,  and  laiigh, 
and  kiss  good-bye,  and  flirt  their  fans  and  eay  "  Come  sooti — 


now  do — you've  been  just  as  mean  as  ever  you  cm  be— 
mother's  dying  to  see  you — and  we've  moved  into  the  new 
house,  O  such  a  love  of  a  place ! — so  convenient  to  the  poet- 
office  and  the  church,  and  the  Young  Hen's  Christian  Aaeo- 
oiatiou ;  and  we  do  have  sucli  fishing,  and  such  carrying  on. 
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and  such  swimming-matches  in  the  back  yard — Oh,  jou  muti 
come — ^no  distance  at  all,  and  if  you  go  down  through  by  St. 
Mark's  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  cut  through  the  alley  and 
oome  up  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari,  and  into  the 
Grand  Canal,  there  isn't  a  bit  of  current — now  do  come,  Sally 
Maria — ^by-bye !"  and  then  the  little  humbug  trips  down  the 
steps,  jumps  into  the  gondola,  says,  under  her  breath,  "  Disa- 
greeable old  thing,  I  hope  she  wont /"  goes  skimming  away, 
round  the  comer ;  and  the  other  girl  slams  the  street  door  and 
eaya,  "Well,  that  infliction's  over,  any  way, — but  I  suppose 
I've  got  to  go  and  see  her — tiresome  stuck-up  thing  1"    Ha- 
inan nature  appears  to  be  just  the  same,  all  over  the  world. 
We  see  the  diffident  young  man,  mild  of  moustache,  affluent 
of  hair,  indigent  of  brain,  elegant  of  costume,  drive  up  to  hor 
father's  mansion,  tell  his  hackman  to  bail  out  and  wait,  start 
fearfblly  up  the  6t«ps  and  meet  "  the  old  gentleman  "  right  on 
the  threshold! — ^bear  him  ask  what  street  the  new  British 
Bank  is  in — as  if  ^t  were  what  he  came  for — and  then 
honnce  into,  his  boat  and  skurry  away  with  his  coward  heart 
in  his  boots! — see  him  come  sneaking  around  the  comer 
again,  directly,  with  a  crack  of  the  curtain  open  toward  the 
old  gentleman's  disappearing  gondola,  and  out  scampers  hit 
Susan  with  a  flock  of  little  Italian  endearments  fluttering 
from  her  lips,  and  goes  to  drive  with  him  in  the  watery 
avenues  down  toward  the  Rialto. 

We  see  the  ladies  go  out  shopping,  in  the  most  natural  way, 
and  flit  from  street  to  street  and  from  store  to  store,  just  in 
the  good  old  fashion,  except  that  they  leave  the  gondola,  in- 
•lead  of  a  private  carriage,  waiting  at  the  curbstone  a  couple  of 
hours  for  them, — waiting  while  they  make  the  nice  young 
clerks  pnll  down  tons  and  tons  of  silks  and  velvets  and  moire 
antiques  and  those  things ;  and  then  they  buy  a  paper  of  pins 
and  go  paddling  away  to  confer  the  rest  of  their  disastrous 
patronage  on  some  other  firm.  And  they  always  have  their 
purehases  sent  home  just  in  the  good  old  way.  Human  na* 
tore  is  very  much  the  same  all  over  the  world ;  and  it  is  » 
like  my  dear  native  home  to  see  a  Venetian  lady  go  into  a 
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fttore  and  buy  ten  cents'  worth  of  blue  ribbon  and  have  it  sent 
home  in  a  bcow.  Ah,  it  is  these  little  touches  of  Dature  that 
move  one  to  tears  in  these  far-off  foreign  lands. 

We  see  little  girls  and  boys  go  out  in  gondolas  with  their 
nurses,  for  an  airing.  We  see  staid  families,  with  prayer-book 
and  beads,  enter  the  gondola  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  and 
float  away  to  church.  And  at  midnight  we  see  the  theatre 
break  up  and  discharge  its  swarm  of  hilarious  youth  and 
beauty;  we  hear  the  cries  of  the  hackman-gondoliers,  and 
behold  the  struggling  crowd  jump  aboard,  and  the  black 
multitude  of  boats  go  skimming  down  the  moonlit  avenues; 
we  see  them  separate  here  and  there,  and  disappear  up  direr- 
gent  streets ;  we  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  laughter  and  of 
shouted  farewells  floating  up  out  of  the  distance ;  and  then, 
the  strange  pageant  being  gone,  we  have  lonely  stretches  of 
glittering  water — of  stately  buildings— k)f  blotting  shadows— 
of  weird  stone  faces  creeping  into  the  moonlight — of  deserted 
bridges — of  motionless  boats  at  anchor.  And  over  all  broods 
that  mysterious  stillness,  that  stealthy  quiet,  that  befits  so  well 
this  old  dreaming  Venice. 

We  have  been  pretty  much  every  where  in  our  gondola. 
We  have  bought  beads  and  photographs  in  the  stores,  and  wax 
matches  in  the  Great  Square  of  St.  Mark.  The  last  remark 
suggests  a  digression.  Every  body  goes  to  this  vast  square  in 
the  evening.  The  military  bands  play  in  the  centre  of  it  aod 
countless  couples  of  ladies  and  gentleman  promenade  up  and 
down  on  either  side,  and  platoons  of  them  are  constantly 
drifting  away  toward  the  old  Cathedral,  and-  by  the  venerable 
column  with  the  Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  its  top,  and  out 
to  where  the  boats  lie  moored  ;  and  other  platoons  are  as  con- 
atantly  arriving  from  the  gondolas  and  joining  the  great 
throng.  Between  the  promenaders  and  the  side-walks  are 
seated  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  at  small  tableSi 
smoking  and  taking  granita^  (a  first  cousin  to  ice-cream ;)  on 
the  side-walks  are  more  employing  themselves  in  the  same 
way.  The  shops  in  the  first  floor  of  the  tall  rows  of  building! 
that  wall  in  three  sides  of  the  square  are  brilliantly  lighted, 
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the  air  is  filled  with  mnflic  and  merry  voices,  and  altogether 
the  scene  is  as  bright  and  spirited  and  full  of  cheerfulness  as 
any  man  coold  desire.    We  enjoy  it  thoroughly.    Very  many 
of  the  young  women  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  dress  with 
r«ie  good  taste.    We  are  gradually  and  laboriously  learning 
the  ill-manners  of  staring  them  unflinchingly  in  the  face — ^not 
because  such  conduct  is  agreeable  to  us,  but  because  it  is  the 
eiistom  of  the  country  and  they  say  the  girls  like  it.    We  wish 
to  lesm  all  the  curious,  outlandish  ways  of  all  the  different 
eountries,  so  that  we  can  ''show  off"  and  astonish  people 
when  we  get  home.    We  wish  to  excite  the  envy  of  our  un- 
trmveled  friends  with  our  strange  foreign  fashions  which  we 
ean't  shake  off.    All  our  passengers  are  paying  strict  atten- 
tion   to   this   thing,  with  the   end   in   view   which   I    have 
mentioned.      The   gentle   reader   will   never,   never    know 
what  a  consummate  ass  he  can  become,  until  he  goes  abroad. 
I  speak  now,  of  course,  in  the  supposition  that  the  gentle 
reader  has  not  been  abroad,  and  therefore  is  not  already  a  con- 
summate ass.    If  the  case  be  otherwise,  I  beg  his  pardon  and 
extend  to  him  the  cordial  hand  of  fellowship  and  call  him 
brother.    I  shall  always  delight  to  meet  an  ass  after  my  own 
heart  when  I  shall  have  finished  my  travels. 

On  this  subject  let  me  remark  that  there  are  Americans 
abroad  in  Italy  who  have  actually  forgotten  their  mother 
tongue  in  three  months — forgot  it  in  France.  They  can  not 
even  write  their  address  in  English  in  a  hotel  register.  I  ap- 
pend these  evidences,  which  I  copied  verbatim  from  the  regis* 
ter  of  a  hotel  in  #certain  Italian  city : 

"John  P.  Whitoomb,  Btaia  Unis. 

"  Wm.  Ifc  Ainsvrorth,  WavaUleur  (he  meant  trmyeler,  I  suppotej  Ailf  Utm, 
*6eorKe  P.  Morton  c<  fils^  {TAmenque. 
^'Uojd  B.  WiUiamSt  d  iroii  amis,  iriUe  da  Boston,  Ameriqut. 
"J.  Ellswortb  Baker,  tout  di  suite  di  Franet,  plaa  d«  nauMiioi  Ameriqm,  dmtl^ 
mtigm  Is  Qramd  Brelagnt.^ 

I  love  this  sort  of  people.  A  lady  passenger  of  ours  teUa 
of  a  fellow-citizen  of  hers  who  spent  eight  weeks  in  Paris  and 
than  returned  home  and  addressed  his  dearest  old  bosom 
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friend  Herbert  as  Mr,  "Er-barel"    He  apologized,  though, 
and  said,  "  'Pon  my  soul  it  ia  aggravating,  bnt  I  cabn't  help  it 
— I  have  got  bo  nsod  to  speaking  nothing  bnt  FreDch,  mj  dear 
Erbare — damme  there  it  goes  again  I — got  80  used  to  French 
pronanciation  that  I  cahn't  get  rid  of  it — it  is  positively  an- 
noying, I  assure  you,"     This  entertaining  idiot,  whose  name 
was  (iordon,  allowed  himself  to  be  hailed  three  times  in  the 
■treet  before  he  paid  any  attention,  and  then  begged  a  thon- 
■and  pardons  and  said  he  had  grown  so  accnatomed  to  hearing 
himself  addressed  as  M'sieu  Qor-r-dong"  with  a  roll  to  the  r, 
that  he  had  forgotten  the   le^timst* 
sound  of  liis  name!     He  wore  a  roet 
in  his  button-hole ;  he  gave  tlie  French 
salutation — two  flips  of   the   hand  a 
front  of  the  face ;  he  called  Paris  Pair- 
ree  in  ordinary  English  conversatioi] ; 
he  carried   envelopes   bearing  fore^ 
postmarks  protruding  from  his  breaat- 
pocket ;  he  cultivated  a  iDOostache  and 
imperial,  and  did  what  else  he  conld  to 
suggest  to  the  beholder  his  pet  fancj 
that  he  resembled  Louis  Napoleon— 
and  in  a  spirit  of  tbankfiilneas  which  ii 
entirely  unaccountable,  considering  the 
slim  foundation   there  was  for  it,  he 
praised  his  Haker  that  he  was  tu  be 
MBiKu  aoB-a-Dona.  '^^'  ^°^  ''»°*  «"  enjoying  his  litUe 

life  just  the  same  e&  if  he  really  had 
been  deliberately  designed  and  erected  by  the  great  Architect 
of  the  Universe. 

Think  of  onr  Wliitcombs,  and  onr  Ainswortbs  and  our 
Williamses  writing  themselves  down  in  dilapidated  FreiH^ 
in  foreign  hotel  registers  I  We  laugh  at  Englishmen,  when 
we  are  at  home,  for  sticking  so  sturdily  to  their  national  wsji 
and  customs,  but  we  look  back  upon  it  from  abroad  very  forgiT- 
ingly.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  an  American  thrusting  bii 
nationality  forward  obtrun%fdy  in  a  foreign  laud,  but  Oh,  it  ii 
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pitiable  to  see  him  making  of  himself  a  thing  that  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl — a  poor,  miser* 
able,  hermaphrodite  Frenchman ! 

Among  a  long  list  of  churches,  art  galleries,  and  such 
things,  visited  by  us  in  Venice,  I  shall  mention  onlj  one — the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari.  It  is  about  five  hundred 
years  old,  I  believe,  and  stands  on  twelve  hundred  thousand 
piles.  In  it  lie  the  body  of  Ganova  and  the  heart  of  Titian, 
nnder  magnificent  monmnents.  Titian  died  at  the  age  of 
almost  one  hundred  years.  A  plague  which  swept  away  fifty 
tlionsand  lives  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  there  is  notable 
evidence  of  the  reverence  in  which  the  great  painter  waa 
held,  in  the  fact  that  to  him  alone  the  state  permitted  a  public 
fimeral  in  all  that  season  of  terror  and  death. 

In  tliis  church,  also,  is  a  monument  to  the  doge  Foscari, 
whose  name  a  once  resident  of  Venice,  Lord  Byron,  has  made 
permanently  famous. 

The  monument  to  the  doge  Giovanni  Pesaro,  in  this  church, 
k  a  cariosity  in  the  way  of  mortuary  adornment.  It  is  eighty 
feet  high  and  is  fronted  like  some  fantastic  pagan  templ& 
Against  it  stand  four  colossal  Nubians,  as  black  as  night, 
dressed  in  white  marble  garments.  The  black  legs  are  bare, 
and  through  rents  in  sleeves  and  breeches,  the  skin,  of 
shiny  black  marble,  shows.  The  artist  was  as  ingenious  aa 
his  funeral  designs  were  absurd.  There  are  two  bronze  skele- 
tons bearing  scrolls,  and  two  great  dragons  uphold  the  sar- 
cophagus. On  high,  amid  all  this  grotesqueness,  sits  the  do- 
parted  doge. 

In  the  conventual  buildings  attached  to  this  church  are  the 
state  archives  of  Venice.  We  did  not  see  them,  but  they 
are  said  to  number  millions  of  documents.  ^^  They  are  the 
records  of  centuries  of  the  most  watchful,  observant  and  sus- 
picious government  that  ever  existed — in  which  every  thing 
^as  written  down  and  nothing  spoken  out."  They  fill  nearly 
three  hundred  rooms.  Among  them  are  manuscripts  from  the 
ttchivea  of  nearly  two  thousand  families,  monasteries  and 
ecmventB.     The  secret  history  of  Yenice  for  a  thousand  years 
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ift  here — its  plots,  ite  hidden  triala,  its  ssaaseinationB,  its  eom- 
missions  of  hireling  spies  and  masked  bravoes — food,  resdj  to 
hand,  for  a  world  of  dark  and  mjeteriouB  romances. 

Yee,  I  think  we  have  seen  all  of  Yenice.  We  have  seen,  in 
these  old  churches,  a  profusion  of  coatly  and  elaborate 
sepalchre  omamentatioB  each 
as  we  never  dreampt  of  before. 
"Wo  have  stood  in  the  dim  re- 
iigiooB  light  of  these  hoar/ 
canctnaries,  in  the  midst  of 
long  ranks  of  dnatj  monu- 
ments and  effigies  of  the  great 
dead  of  Venice,  until  we 
seemed  drifting  back,  btci, 
back,  into  the  solemn  poet, 
and  looking  npon  the  scenct 
and  mingling  with  the  peoplet 
of  a  remote  antiqoit;.  We 
have  been  in  a  half-wakiug 
sort  of  dream  all  the  time.  I 
do  not  know  how  else  to  de- 
scribe the  feeling.  A  part  of 
onr  being  has  remained  etUl 
in  the  nineteenth  centutj, 
while  another  part  of  it  hta 
seemed  in  aome  unaccountabla 
uoNuuENT  TO  TUB  Dooa  ^^J  ^"IkiDg  amoog  the  phan- 

toms of  the  tenth. 
We  have  seen  famous  pictures  until  our  eyes  are  weaiy  with 
looking  at  them  and  refuse  to  find  interest  in  them  any  longer. 
And  wliat  wonder,  when  there  are  twelve  hundred  pictures  bj 
Fatma  the  Younger  in  Venice  and  fifteen  hundred  by  Tintor- 
etto ?  And  behold  there  are  Titians  and  the  works  of  other 
artists  in  proportion.  We  have  seen  Titian's  celebrated  Cain 
and  Abel,  his  Bavid  and  Goliah,  bis  Abraham's  Sacrifice. 
We  have  seen  Tintoretto's  monster  picture,  which  is  seventy- 
four  feet  long  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  feet  high,  u>d 
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thought  it  a  veiy  commodious  picture.    We  have  seen  pictures 
of  martyrs   enough,  and  saints  enough,  to  regenerate  the 
world.     I  ought  not  to  confess  it,  but  still,  since  one  has  no 
opportunity  in  America  to  acquire  a  critical  judgment  in  art, 
and  since  I  could  not  hope  to  become  educated  in  it  in  Europe 
in   a  few  short  weeks,  I  may  therefore  as  well  acknowledge 
with  such  apologies  as  may  be  due,  that  to  me  it  seemed  that 
Vhen  I  had  seen  one  of  these  martyrs  I  had  seen  them  all. 
\ej  all  have  a  marked  family  resemblance  to  each  other,  they 
^  alike,  in  coarse  monkish  robes  and  sandals,  they  are  all 
^  headed,  they  all  stand  in  about  the  same  attitude,  and 
without  exception  they  are  gazing  heavenward  with  counts* 
nances  whicli  the  Ainsworths,  the  Mortons  and  the  Williamses, 
€t  fiby  inform  me  are  full  of  "  expression."     To  me  there 
is  nothing  tangible  about  these  imaginary  portraits,  nothing 
tliat  I  can  grasp  and  take  a  living  interest  in.     If  great  Titian 
had  only  been  gifted  with  prophecy,  and  had  skipped  a  martyr, 
and  gone  over  to  England  and  painted  a  portrait  of  Shaks- 
peare,  even  as  a  youth,  which  we  could  all  have  coniidence  in 
now,  the  world  down  to  the  latest  generations  would  have  for- 
given him  the  lost  martyr  in  the  rescued  seer.     I  think  pos- 
terity could  have  spared  one  more  martyr  for  the  sake  of  a 
great  historical  picture  of  Titian's  time  and  painted  by  his 
brush — such  as  Columbus  returning  in  chains  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  world,  for  instance.     The  old  masters  did  paint 
some  Venetian  historical  pictures,  and  these  we  did  not  tire  of 
looking  at,  notwithstanding  representations  of  the  fonnal  intro- 
duction of  defunct  doges  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  regions  bej'ond 
the  clouds  clashed  rather  harshly   with   the  proprieties,  it 
teemed  to  us. 

But  humble  as  we  are,  and  unpretending,  in  the  matter  of 
art,  our  researches  among  the  painted  monks  and  martyrs 
have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  We  have  striven  hard  to  learn. 
We  have  had  some  success.  We  have  mastered  some  things, 
possibly  of  trifling  import  m  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  but  to 
us  they  give  pleasure,  and  we  take  as  much  pride  in  our  little 
acqoirements  as  do  others  who  have  learned  far  more,  and  we 
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loTo  to  display  them  full  as  well.  When  we  eee  a  monk  guuig 
about  with  it  lion  and  look- 
ing tranquilly  up  to  heaveii, 
we  know  that  that  is  St. 
Hark.  When  we  see  a  monk 
with  a  book  and  a  pen,  look- 
ing tranquilly  up  to  heaven, 
trying  to  think  of  a  word,  wa 
know  that  that  is  St.  Mat- 
thew.  When  we  see  a  monk 
Bitting  on  a  rock,  looking 
tranquilly  up  to  heaven,  with 
a  human  ekuU  beside  him, 
and  without  other  ba^age, 
we  know  that  that  is  St.  Jer- 
ome. Because  we  know  that 
he  always  went  flying  light  in 
Uie  matter  of  baggage. 
When  we  see  a  party  looking 
tranquilly  up  to  heaven,  un- 
conscious that  his  body  is  sliot 
through  and  through  with  ar- 
rows, we  know  that  that  a 
St.  Sebastian.  When  we  see 
other  monks  looking  tranquil- 
ly up  to  heaven,  bnt  having  no 
trade-mark,  we  always  ask 
who  those  parties  are.  We 
do  this  because  we  humbly 
wish  to  learn.  We  have  seen 
thirteen  thousand  St.  Jeromes, 
and  twenty-two  tliousand  St 
Marks,  and  sixteen  thousand 
St.  Matthews,  and  sial; 
thoosand  St.  Sebastians,  and 
four  millions  of  aBsorted 
monks,  undesignated,  and  we 
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feel  eneonraged  to  believa  that  when  we  have  seen  some  more 

of  titese    variooa  pictures,  and  had  a  larger  experience,  wo 

flball  begin  to  take  an  absorbing 

intereet    in    them  like  oar  cnl- 

tivated  eountrymen        from 

Amerique. 

Now  it  does  give  me  real  pain 
to  apeak  in  thb  almost  unappre- 
eiative  way  of  the  old  masters 
and  their  martyrs,  because  good 
friends  of  mine  in  the  sliip- 
friends  who  do  thorouglily  and 
oODBcientiously  appreciate  them 

and  are  in  every  way  competent 

to  discriminate    between    good 

pictures  and  inferior  ones — have 

urged  me  for  my  own  sake  not 

to  make  public  the  fact  that  I 

lack  this   appreciation  and  tliis 

entical    discriniitiation     myself. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten and  may  still  write  about 

pictures  will  give  them  pain,  and 

I  am  honestly  sorry  for  it.     I 

even    promis«l    that    I    would 

hide  my  nncouth  sentiments  in 

my  own   breast      But  alas  I   I 

never  could  keep  a  promise.     I 

do  not  blame  jnyself  for  this  n.  unkhoitn.  bt  tiu  oj 

weakness,    because    the    &ult 

most  lie  in  my  physical  organization.     It  is  likely  that  such  % 

lerj  liberal  amount  of  space  was  given  to  the  organ  which 

enables  me  to  make  promises,  that  the  organ  which  should 

enable  me  to  keep  them  was  crowded  out.     But  I  grieve  not. 

I  like  no  half-way  things.     I  had  rather  have  one  faculty 

Dobly  developed  than  two  faculties  of  mere  ordinary  capacity. 

I  eerUinly  meant  to  keep  that  promise,  bat  I  find  I  can  not  d» 
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it.    It  is  impoBBible  to  travel  through  Italy  withont  speakmg 
of  pictnrefi,  and  can  I  see  them  through  others'  eyea  t 

If  I  did  not  so  delight  in  the  grand  pictures  tliat  are  spread 
before  me  every  day  of  my  life  by  that  monarch  of  all  the 
old  masters,  Nature,  I  should  come  to  believe,  sometimes,  that 
I  had  in  me  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  whenever  I  glory  to  think  that  for  once 
I  have  discovered  an  ancient  painting  that  is  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  all  praise,  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  is  an  infallible 
proof  that  it  is  not  a  beautiful  picture  and  not  in  any  wise 
worthy  of  commendation.  This  very  thing  has  occurred 
more  times  than  I  can  mention,  in  Venice.  In  every  single 
instance  the  guide  has  cruslied  out  my  swelling  enthusiasm 
with  tbe  remark : 

"  It  is  nothing — it  is  of  the  BenaissanceJ*^ 

I  did  not  know  what  in  the  mischief  the  Benaissanoe  waa, 
and  so  always  I  had  to  simply  say, 

"  Ah  I  so  it  is — I  had  not  observed  it  before." 

I  could  not  bear  to  be  ignorant  before  a  cultivated  n^ro, 
tlie  oflspring  of  a  South  Carolina  slave.  But  it  occurred  too 
often  for  even  my  self-complacency,  did  that  exasperating  "  It 
is  nothing — it  is  of  the  Renaissance?'*    I  said  at  last : 

"  Who  is  tliis  Kenaissancet  Where  did  he  come  fromt 
Who  gave  him  permission  to  cram  the  Bepublic  with  hii 
execrable  daubs  ?" 

We  learned,  then,  that  Renaissance  was  not  a  man ;  tiiat 
renaissance  was  a  term  used  to  signify  what  was  at  best  but  an 
imperfect  rejuvenation  of  art.  The  guide  said  that  after 
Titian's  time  and  the  time  of  the  other  great  names  we  had 
grown  so  familiar  with,  high  art  declined ;  then  it  partial)/ 
rose  again — an  inferior  sort  of  painters  sprang  up,  and  tbeae 
shabby  pictures  were  the  work  of  their  hands.  Then  I  said, 
in  my  heat,  that  I  "  wished  to  goodness  high  art  had  declined 
five  hundred  years  sooner."  The  Benaissance  pictures  suit  me 
very  well,  though  sooth  to  say  its  school  were  too  much  gi^en 
to  painting  real  men  and  did  not  indulge  enough  in  martyrs. 

The  guide  I  have  spoken  of  is  the  only  one  we  have  bad 
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yet  wlw  knew  any  thing.  He  was  bom  in  Soiitli  Carolina,  of 
slave  parents. 
They  came  to 
Venice  while 
he  iras  an  in- 
fant, lie  baa 
gro^Ti  np  here. 
He  Uvell  ed- 
ucated. He 
rowiB,  writes, 
ftnd  Bpeaka 
EnglJBb,  Ital- 
iaa,  SpaniBh, 
•nd  French, 
with  perfect  fa- 
cility ;  is  a 
worehipper  of 
art  and  thor- 
ooghlj  conver- 
>uit  with  it; 
knows  the  his- 
tory of  Venice 
by  heart  and 
never  tires  of 
t*Ikiog  of  her 
illoBtrions  ca- 
reer, HedresB- 
ee  better  than 

MJ    of    Ufl,      I 

think,  and  is 
daintily  polite. 
Negroes       are 


piod  aa  white 
people,  in  Ven- 
ue, and  Bo  this 
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deeire  to  go  back  to  Iub  native  land.    His  judgment  is  eo^ 
rect. 

I  have  had  another  shaye.  I  was  writing  in  onr  front  room 
.this  afternoon  and  trying  hard  to  keep  my  attention  on  mj 
work  and  refrain  from  looking  ont  upon  the  canal.  I  was 
reuie^ting  the  soft  influences  of  the  climate  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  desire  to  be  indolent  and 
lia|)py.  The  boys  sent  for  a  barber.  They  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  shaved.  I  roiiiiiided  them  of  my  tortures  in  Genoa, 
Milan,  Como;  cf  my  declaration  that  I  would  suffer  no  more 
on  Itiilian  soil.     I  euid  **  Not  any  for  me,  if  you  please." 

I  wrote  on.  The  Larber  began  on  the  doctor.  I  heard  him 
•ay: 

''  Dan,  this  is  tlie  easiest  shave  I  have  had  since  we  left  the 
ship." 

He  said  again,  presently : 

*'  Why  Dan,  a  man  could  go  to  sleep  with  this  man  ehaviof 
him." 
I  Dan  took  the  chair.     Then  he  said : 

*'  Why  this  is  Titian.     This  is  one  of  the  old  masterB.** 

I  wrote  on.     Directly  Dan  said : 

'^  Doctor,  it  is  perfect  luxury.  The  sliip's  barber  isn't  anj 
tiling  to  him." 

My  rongh  beard  was  distressing  me  beyond  measure.  The 
barber  was  rolling  up  his  apparatus.  The  temptation  was  too 
strong.     I  said : 

^'  Hold  on,  please.    Shave  me  also." 

I  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  closed  my  eyes.  The  barber 
soaped  my  face,  and  then  took  his  razor  and  gave  me  a  rake 
that  well  nigh  threw  me  into  convulsions.  I  jumped  ont  of 
the  cliair :  Dan  and  the  doctor  were  both  wiping  blood  off 
tlieir  laces  and  laughing. 

1  said  it  was  a  mean,  disgraceftil  fraud. 

They  said  tliat  the  misery  of  this  shave  had  gone  so  far  beyond 
any  thing  they  had  ever  experienced  before,  tliat  they  conid  nut 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  such  a  chance  of  hearing  a  cordis] 
opinion  from  me  on  the  subject. 
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It  waa  fihamefiiL  Bnt  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  akin- 
T&in^  was  b^un  and  had  to  be  finished.  The  tears  flowed 
th  every  rake,  and  so  did  the  fervent  execrations.  The 
grew  oonfiiBedy  and  brought  blood  every  time.  I  think 
the  boys  enjoyed  it  better  than  any  thing  they  have  seen  or 
lueard  since  they  left  home. 

A¥^€  have  seen  the  Campanile,  and  Byron^s  honse  and  Buir 
\n*%  the  geographer,  and  the  palaces  of  all  the  ancient  dukea 
mud    doges  of  Venice,  and  we  have  seen  their  effeminate  do- 
■oendants  airing  their  nobility  in  fashionable  French  attire 
in  the  Grand  Square  of  St.  Mark,  and  eating  ices  and  drink- 
ing cheap  wines,  instead  of  wearing  gallant  coats  of  mail  and 
destroying  fleets  and  armies  as  their  great  ancestors  did  in  the 
days  of  Venetian  glory.    We  have  seen  no  bravoes  with  poia- 
<med  stilettos,  no  masks,  no  wild  carnival ;  bnt  we  have  seen 
tlie  ancient  pride  of  Venice,  the  grim  Bronze  Horses  that 
fif^re  in  a  thousand  l^^ends.    Venice  may  well  cherish  them, 
for  they  are  the  only  horses  she  ever  had.    It  is  said  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  in  this  curious  city  who  never  have  seen  a 
livinfr  horse  in  their  lives.    It  is  entirely  true,  no  doubt. 

And  Bo«  having  satisfied  ourselves,  we  depart  to-morrow, 
and  leave  the  venerable  Queen  of  the  Bepublics  to  sunmion 
\)er  vanished  ships,  and  marshal  her  shadowy  armiea,  and 
know  aicain  in  dreams  the  pride  of  her  old  renown. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOME  of  the  Quaker  City's  pasaengere  had  arriyed  in  Yea- 
ice  from  Switzerland  and  other  lands  before  we  left 
there,  and  others  were  expected  every  day.  We  heard  ci  no 
casualties  among  them,  and  no  sickness. 

We  were  a  little  fatigued  with  sight  seeing,  and  so  wv 
rattled  through  a  good  deal  of  country  by  rail  without  caring 
to  stop.  I  took  few  notes.  I  find  no  mention  of  Bologna  in 
my  memorandum  book,  except  that  we  arrived  there  in  good 
■eason,  but  saw  none  of  the  sausages  for  which-  the  place  is  so 
justly  celebrated. 

Pistoia  awoke  but  a  passing  interest. 

Florence  pleased  us  for  a  while.  I  think  we  appreciated 
the  great  figure  of  David  in  the  grand  square,  And  the  sculp- 
tured group  they  call  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  We  wandered 
through  the  endless  collections  of  paintings  and  statues  of  the 
Pitti  and  Ulizzi  galleries,  of  course.  I  make  that  statement 
in  self-defense ;  there  let  it  stop.  I  could  not  rest  under  the  im- 
putation that  I  visited  Florence  and  did  not  traverse  its  weaiy 
miles  of  picture  galleries.  We  tried  indolently  to.  recollect 
something  about  the  Ouelphs  and  Ghibelines  and  the  other  his- 
torical cut-throats  whose  quarrels  and  assassinations  make  up 
BO  large  a  share  of  Florentine  history,  but  the  subject  was  not 
attractive.  We  had  been  robbed  of  all  the  fine  mountain 
scenery  on  our  little  journey  by  a  system  of  railroading  that 
had  three  miles  of  tunnel  to  a  hundred  yards  of  daylight,  and 
we  were  not  inclined  to  be  sociable  with  Florence.  We  had 
seen  the  spot,  outside  the  city  somewhere,  where  these  peo^ 
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\aA  allowed  the  boaee  of  Galileo  to  rest  in  anooiuecrated 
ground  for  an  age  becaase  bis  great  diacovery  that  tho  world 
toraed  arooiid  was  regarded  as  a  damning  bereej  bj  th« 
chnrcli ;  and  we  know  that  long  after  the  world  had  accepted 
hiB  tbeoiy  and  raised  bia  Dame  high  in  the  list  of  its  great 
men,  the;  bad  Btill  let  him  rot  there.  That  we  bad  lived  to 
•ee  his  daet  in  honored  Bepnltare  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croca 
we  owed  to  a  eociety  of  literati,  and  not  to  Florence  or  ber 
rolen.  We  saw  Dant4*B  tomb  in  that  church,  also,  bat  we 
were  glad  to  know  that  bia  body  was  not  in  it;  that  the  mi- 
gratefal  dty  that  bad  exiled  him  and  persecnted  him  would 
give  mnch  to  have  it  there,  bat  need  not  hope  to  ever  aeciu* 
that  high  honor  to  herself.  Medicis  are  good  enongfa  for  Flor^ 
enoe.  Let  her  plant  Medicis  and  boild  grand  monnmenta 
over  them  to  testify  bow  gratefolly  she  was  wont  to  lick  tha 
hand  that  sconi^ed  ber. 


H^animous  Florence!  Her  jewelry  marts  are  filled 
with  artists  in  moaaic  Florentine  mosaics  are  the  choicest  in 
sU  the  world.     Florence  loves  to  have  that  said.     Florence  is 
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proad  of  it.  Florence  would  foster  this  ipecialtj  of  hen. 
Bhe  is  grateful  to  the  artifita  that  bring  to  her  this  high  credit 
and  fill  her  coffers  with  foreign  money,  and  so  she  enc-oora^ 
tbem  with  penaiona.  With  pensione  I  Think  of  the  laviab- 
neaa  of  it.  Slie  knows  tint 
people  who  piece  together 
the  beautiful  trifles  dii 
early,  because  the  labor  it 
BO  confining,  and  ao  ex 
hausting  to  hand  and  brain, 
and  BO  ahe  has  decreed  that 
all  these  people  who  reach 
the  age  of  aixtj  ahall  bai^e 
a  pension  after  that  I  1 
have  not  heard  that  auy  of 
them  have  called  for  their 
dividends  yet.  One  man 
did  fight  along  till  he  wu 
sixty,  and  atarted  after  hii 
pension,  but  it  appeared 
that  there  had  been  a  mifr 
;uK  b-e-VBiuKKK.  tjj£e  of  a  year  in  his  fam- 

ily record,  and  so  he  gsT« 
It  op  and  died. 

These  artists  will  take  particles  of  stone  or  glass  no  larger 
than  a  mustard  seed,  and  piece  them  together  on  a  sleeve  but- 
ton or  a  shirt  stud,  so  smoothly  and  with  sncli  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  delicate  shades  of  color  the  pieces  bear,  as  to 
form  a  pigmy  rose  with  stem,  thorn,  leaves,  petals  complete, 
and  all  as  softly  and  as  truthfully  tinted  as  tliough  Nature  liad 
bnilded  it  herself.  They  will  counterfeit  a  fly,  or  a  high- 
toned  bug,  or  the  ruined  Coliseum,  witliin  the  cramped  circle 
of  a  breastpin,  and  do  it  so  deftly  and  so  neatly  that  any  mtu 
might  think  a  master  painted  it. 

I  saw  a  little  table  in  the  great  mosaic  school  in  Florence— 
a  little  trifle  of  a  centre  tnble — whose  top  was  made  of  soma 
sort  of  precious  pulinlied  stuiie,  and  in  the  stime  was  inlaid  ths 
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ilgare  of  a  flute,  with  bell-month  and  a  mazy  complication  of 

keys.      No  painting  in  the  world  could  have  been  eofter  or 

richer  ;  no  shading  out  of  one  tint  into  another  could  have 

been   more  perfect;  no  work  of  art  of  any  kind  could  have 

been  more  faoltless  than  this  flute,  and  jet  to  count  the  multi- 

tude  of  little  fragments  of  stone  of  which  they  swore  it  waa 

formed  would  bankrupt  any  man's  arithmetic  I      I   do  not 

think   one  could  have  seen  where  two  particles  joined  each 

other  with  eyes  of  ordinary  shrewdness.     Certainly  tve  could 

detect  no  such  blemish.     This  table-top  cost  the  labor  of  one 

tuan  for  ten  long  years,  so  they  said,  and  it  was  for  sale  for 

thirty-five  thousai^d  dollars. 

We  went  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Oroce,  from  time  to  time, 

in   Florence,  to  weep  over  the  tombs  of  Michael   Angelo, 

Raphael  and  Machiavelli,  (I  suppose  they  are  buried  there, 

but  it  may  be  that  they  reside  elsewhere  and  rent  their  tomba 

to  other  parties — such  being  the  fashion  in  Italy,)  and  between 

times  we  used  to  go  and  stand  on  the  bridges  and  admire  the 

Amo.     It  is  popular  to  admire  the  Arno.     It  is  a  great  hia- 

torical  creek  with  four  feet  in  the  channel  and  some  scows 

floating  around.     It  would  be  a  very  plausible  river  if  they 

would  pump  some  water  into  it.     They  all  call  it  a  river,  and 

they  honestly  think  it  u  a  river,  do  these  dark  and  bloody 

Florentines.     They  even  help  out  the  delusion  by  building 

bridges  over  it.    I  do  not  see  why  they  are  too  good  to 

wade. 

How  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  travel  fill  one  with 
bitter  prejudices  sometimes !  I  might  enter  Florence  under 
happier  auspices  a  month  hence  and  find  it  all  beautiful,  all 
attractive.  But  I  do  not  care  to  think  of  it  now,  at  all,  nor 
of  its  roomy  shops  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  snowy  marble  and 
alabaster  copies  of  all  the  celebrated  sculptures  in  Europe — 
oopies  so  enchanting  to  the  eye  that  I  wonder  how  they  can 
Teally  be  shaped  like  the  dingy  petrified  nightmares  they  are 
tlie  portraits  of.  I  got  lost  in  Florence  at  nine  o'clock,  one 
lught,  and  staid  lost  in  that  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and 
long  rows  of  vast  buildings  that  look  all  alike,  until  toward 
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three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  pleuant  night  and  at 
first  there  were  a  good  man;  people  abroad,  and  there  wem 
cheerful  hghte  about.  Later,  I  grew  accuBtomed  to  prowling 
abont  myateriouB  drifts  and  tanaels  and  aatouishing  and  inter- 
esting myself  with  coming  around  comen  expecting  to  find 
the  hotel  etariag  me  in  the  face,  and  not  finding  it  doing  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Later  Btill,  I  felt  tired.  I  aooii  felt  ro- 
matkablj  tired.  But  there  waa  no  one  abroad,  now — not  eren 
a  policeman.  I  .walked  till  I  was  out  of  all  patience,  and  ve^ 
hot  and  thirety.  At  last,  somewhere  after  one  o'dock,  I 
came  unexpectedly  to  one  of  the  city  gates.  I  know  them  that 
I  was  very  far  trom  the  hotel.  The  Boldiers  thonght  I  wanted 
to  leave  the  city,  and  they  sprang  up  and  barred  the  way  with 
their  muskets.    I  said : 


"  Hotel  d'Europe!" 

It  was  all  the  Italian  I  knew,  and  I  was  not  certain  whether 
hat  was  Italian  or  French.     The  eoldiere  looked  stupidly  at 
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ea^  other  mnd  at  me,  and  shook  their  heads  and  took  me  into 

eoatody.      I  said  I  wanted  to  go  home.    Thej  did  not  under* 

ftand  me.     Tliey  took  me  into  the  gnard-hoose  and  searched 

me,  bnt  they  found  no  sedition  on  me.     Thej  found  a  small 

piece  of  soap  (we  carry  soap  with  us,  now,)  and  I  made  them 

a  present  of  it,  seeing  that  they  r^arded  it  as  a  curiosity.    I 

oootinned  to  say  Hotel  d'Europe,  and  they  continued  to  shake 

their  heada,  until  at  last  a  young  soldier  nodding  in  the  cor* 

ner  roused  up  and  said  something.    He  said  he  knew  wher« 

the  hotel  was,  I  suppose,  for  the  offioer  of  the  guard  sent  him 

away  with  me.    We  walked  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 

miles,  it   appeared  to  me,  and  then  he  got  lost.    He  turned 

thia  way  and  that,  and  finally  gave  it  up  and  signified  that  he 

was  going  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  morning  trying  to 

find  the  city  gate  again.     At  that  moment  it  struck  me  that 

there  was  something  familiar  about  the  house  oyer  the  way. 

It  waa  the  hotel  I 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  me  that  there  happened  to  be  a 
soldier  there  that  knew  even  as  much  as  he  did ;  for  they  say 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  change  the  soldiery 
from  one  place  to  another  constantly  and  from  country  to 
city,  so  that  they  can  not  become  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  grow  lax  in  their  duties  and  enter  into  plots  and  conspir* 
ades  with  fr-iends.  My  experiences  of  Florence  were  chiefly 
unpleasant.     I  will  change  the  subject. 

At  Pisa  we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  strangest  structure 

the  world  has  any  knowledge  of — the  Leanin^Tower.     As 

every  one  knows,  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 

and  eighty  feet  high — and  I  beg  to  observe  that  one  hundred 

and  eighty  feet  reach  to  about  tlie  hight  of  four  ordinary  three- 

ftoiy  buildings  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  is  a  veiy 

touaiderable  altitude  for  a  tower  of  uniform  thickness  to  aspire 

to,  even  when  it  stands  upright — ^yet  this  one  leans  more  than 

iUrteen  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.     It  is  seven  hundred 

jeaiB  old,  but  neither  history  or  tradition  say  whether  it  was 

built  as  it  is,  purposely,  or  whether  one  of  its  sides  has  settled. 

There  is  no  record  that  it  ever  stoixl  straight  up.     It  is  built 
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at  marble.     It  is  an  mirj  and  a  beaatiful  atmctare,  wood  oath 
at  ital  eight  atoriea  is  eocircled  bjr  fluted  coloaiaa,  BOme  gf 


marble  and  aome  of  granite,  with  Corinthian  capitals  ^ 
were  handeome  when  they  were  new.  It  is  a  bell  tower,  and 
in  its  top  hangs  a  cliime  of  ancient  beUs.  Tlie  winding  Btsir- 
oaae  within  is  dark,  but  one  alwajs  knowv  which  Bide  of  tba 
tower  he  is  on  bocauae  of  hia  naturally  gravitating  ft-om  cm 
•ide  to  the  other  of  the  staircase  with  the  riee  or  dip  of  tia 
tower.  Some  of  the  atone  steps  are  foot-worn  onlj  on  om 
end ;  others  only  on  the  other  end ;  others  only  in  the  niiddk. 
To  look  down  into  the  tower  from  the  top  is  like  lookiif 
down  into  a  tilted  well.    A  rope  that  hangs  from  the  owtn 
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of  the  top  tonclieB  the  wall  before  it  reachee  the  bottom.  Stand- 
inp:  on  the  eummit,  one  does  not  feel  altogether  comfortable 
wh^i  he  looks  down  from  the  high  side ;  bnt  to  crawl  on  your 
breftftt  to  the  verge  on  the  lower  Bide  and  try  to  stretch  your 
neck  ont  far  enough  to  Bee  the  base  of  the  tower,  makes  your 
flesh  creep,  and  convinces  yon  for  a  single  moment  in  spite  of 
all  your  philosophy,  that  the  building  is  falling.  You  handle 
yoonelf  very  carefully,  all  the  time,  under  the  silly  impress 
tion  that  if  it  is  not  falling,  your  trifling  weight  will  start  it 
unless  you  are  particular  not  to  "  bear  down  "  on  it. 

The  Duomo,  close  at  hand,  is  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
Europe.  It  is  eight  hundred  years  old.  Its  grandeur  has  out- 
lived the  high  commercial  prosperity  and  the  political  import- 
ance that  made  it  a  necessity,  or  rather  a  possibility.  Sur^ 
rounded  by  poverty,  decay  and  ruin,  it  conveys  to  us  a  more 
tangible  impression  of  the  former  greatness  of  Pisa  than  books 
oould  give  us. 

The  Baptistery,  which  is  .a  few  years  older  than  the  Leaning 
Tower,  is  a  stately  rotunda,  of  huge  dimensions,  and  was  a 
costly  structure.    In  it  hangs  the  lamp  whose  measured  swing 
suggested  to  Gkilileo  the  pendulum.     It  lodced  an  insignifi- 
cant thing  to  have  conferred  upon  the  world  of  science  and 
mechanics  such  a  mighty  extension  of  their  dominions  as  it 
has.     Pondering,  in  its  suggestive  presence,  I  seemed  to  see  a 
crazy  universe  of  swinging  disks,  the  toiling  children  of  this 
sedate  parent.     He  appeared  to  have  an  intelligent  expression 
about  him  of  knowing  that  he  was  not  a  lamp  at  all ;  that  he 
was  a  Pendulum ;  a  pendulum  disguised,  for  prodigious  and. 
inscrutable  purposes  of  his  own  deep  devising,  and  not  a  com- 
mon pendulum  either,  but  the  old  original  patriarchal  Pendu- 
lum— ^the  Abraham  fendulum  of  the  world. 

This  Baptistery  is  endowed  with  the  most  pleasing  echo  of 
all  the  echoes  we  have  read  of.  The  guide  sounded  two  so- 
norons  notes,  about  half  an  octave  apart ;  the  echo  answered 
with  the  most  enchanting,  the  most  melodious,  the  richest 
Uoiding  of  sweet  sounds  that  one  can  imagine.  It  was  like 
a  long-drawn  chord  of  a  church  organ,  infinitely  softened  by 
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distance.  I  may  be  extravagant  in  this  matter,  bnt  if  tihis  bt 
the  case  my  ear  is  to  blame — ^not  my  pen.  I  am  describing  a 
memory — and  one  that  will  remain  long  with  me. 

The  peculiar  devotional  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  which 
placed  a  higher  confidence  in  ontward  forms  of  worship  than 
in  the  watchful  guarding  of  the  heart  against  sinful  thonghti 
and  the  hands  against  sinful  deeds,  and  which  believed  in  the 
protecting  virtues  of  inanimate  objects  made  holy  bj  €M>ntact 
with  holy  things,'  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  in  one  ot 
the  cemeteries  of  Pisa.  The  tombs  are  set  in  soil  brought 
in  ships  from  the  Holy  Land  ages  ago.  To  be  buried  in  snch 
ground  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Pisans  as  being  more 
potent  for  salvation  than  many  masses  purchased  of  the 
church  and  the  vowing  of  many  candles  to  the  Virgin. 

Pisa  is  believed  to  be  about  three  thousand  years  old.    It 
was  one  of  the  twelve  great  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  that 
oommonwealth  which  has  left  so  many  monuments  in  testi- 
mony of  its  extraordinary  advancement,  and  so  little  faistoiy 
of  itself  that  is  tangible  and  comprehensible.     A  Pisan  anti- 
qnarian  gave  me  an  ancient  tear-jug  which  he  averred  was  fafl 
four  thousand  years  old.    It  was  found  among  the  ruins  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Etruscan  cities.    He  said  it  came  from 
a  tomb,  and  was  used  by  some  bereaved  family  in  that  remote 
age  when  even  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  young,  Damas- 
cus a  village,  Abraham  a  prattling  infant  and  ancient  Troj 
not  yet  dreampt  of,  to  receive  the  tears  wept  for  some  lost  idol 
of  a  household.    It  spoke  to  us  in  a  language  of  its  own  ;  and 
with  a  pathos  more  tender  than  any  words  might  bring,  its 
mute  eloquence  swept  down  the  long  roll  of  the  centarioR 
with  its  tale  of  a  vacant  chair,  a  familiar  footstep  missed  from 
tlie  threshold,  a  pleasant  voice  gone  from  the  chorus,  a  van- 
ished form  I — a  tale  which  is  always  so  new  to  us,  so  startling, 
so  terrible,  so  benambing  to  the  senses,  and   behold  how 
threadbare  and  old  it  is  1    No  shrewdly-wordefl  history  couM 
have  brought  the  myths  and  shadows  of  that  old  dreaoiy  ag« 
before  us  clothed  with  human  flesh  and  warmed  with  human 
sympathies  so  vividly  as  did  this  poor  little  unsentient  veesel 
of  pottery. 
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a  republic  in  tbe  middle  agee,  with  »  gOTemment 
of  her  own,  armies  and  navies  of  her  own  and  a  great  com- 
merce. She  was  a  warlike  power,  and  inscribed  upon  her 
banners  many  a  brilliant  fight  with  Genoese  and  Turks.  It 
is  said  that  the  ^tj  once  numbered  a  population  of  four  hun< 
dred  thousand ;  but  her  sceptre  has  passed  from  her  grasp, 
now,  her  ships  and  her  armies  are  gone,  her  commerce  is  dead. 
Her  battle-flags  bear  the  mold  and  the  dust  of  centuries^ 
her  marts  are  deserted,  she  has  shrunken  far  within  her 
crumbling  walls,  and  her  great  population  has  diminished  to 
twenty  thousand  souls.  8he  has  but  one  thing  left  to  boast 
o{^  and  that  is  not  much,  viz :  she  is  the  second  city  of  Tub- 
cany. 

We  reached  Leghorn  in  time  to  see  all  we  wished  to  see  of 
it  long  before  the  city  gates  were  closed  for  the  evening,  and 
then  came  on  board  the  ship. 

We  felt  as  though  we  had  been  away  from  home  an  age.    We 
never  entirely  appreciated,  before,  what  a  very  pleasant  den 
our  state-room  is ;  nor  how  jolly  it  is  to  sit  at  dinner  in  one^s 
own  seat  in  one's  own  cabin,  and  hold  familiar  conversation 
with  friends  in  one's  own  language.    Oh,  the  rare  happiness 
of  comprehending  every  single  word  that  is  said,  and  knowing 
that  every  word  one  says  in  return  will  be  understood  as  well  I 
We  wonld  talk  ourselves  to  death,  now,  only  there  are  only 
about  ten  passengers  out  of  the  sixty-five  to  talk  to.     The 
others  are  wandering,  we  hardly  know  where.    We  shall  not 
go  ashore  in  Leghorn.    We  are  surfeited  with  Italian  cities 
for  the  present,  and  much  prefer  to  walk  the  familiar  quarter- 
deck and  view  this  one  from  a  distance. 

The  stupid  magnates  of  this  L^hom  government  can  not 
onderstand  that  so  large  a  steamer  as  ours  could  cross  the 
broad  Atlantic  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  indulge  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  pleasure  excursion.  It  looks  too 
improbable.  It  is  suspicious,  they  think.  Something  more 
important  must  be  hidden  behind  it  aU.  They  can  not  under- 
tUad  it,  and  they  scorn  the  evidence  of  the  ship's  papers 
Ihej  have  decided  at  last  that  we  are  a  battalion  of  incen' 
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diaryy  blood-thirsty  Garibaldiana  in  disguiBel  And  in  i9 
Berionsnees  they  have  set  a  gnn-boat  to  watch  the  vessel  night 
and  day,  with  orders  to  close  down  on  any  revolntionarj 
movement  in  a  twinkling !  Police  boats  are  on  patrol  dntj 
aboDt  ns  all  the  time,  and  it  is  as  much  as  a  sailor's  liberty  ii 
worth  to  show  himself  in  a  red  shirt  These  policemen  fol- 
low  the  executive '  officer's  boat  from  shore  to  ship  and  from 
ship  to  shore  and  watch  his  dark  maneuvres  with  a  vigilant 
eye.  They  will  arrest  him  yet  unless  he  assumes  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  that  shall  have  less  of  carnage,  insurrec- 
tion and  sedition  in  it.  A  visit  paid  in  a  friendly  way  to 
General  Garibaldi  yesterday  (by  cordial  invitation,)  by  some  of 
our  passengers,  has  gone  far  to  confirm  the  dread  suspicioia 
the  government  harbors  toward  us.  It  is  thought  the  fHendlj 
Tisit  was  only  the  doak  of  a  bloody  conspiracy.     These  p^ple 

draw  near  a watch  us  when  we  bathe  in  the  sea  from  the 

ship's  side.  Do  they  think  we  are  communing  with  a  reeerre 
force  of  rascals  at  tlie  bottom  t  • 

It  is  said  that  we  shall  probably  be  quarantined  at  Naples 
Two  or  three  of  us  prefer  not  to  run  this  risk.  Therefore, 
when  we  are  rested,  we  propose  to  go  in  a  French  steamer  to 
Oivita  Yecchia,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  and  by  rail  to 
Kaples.  They  do  not  quarantine  the  cars,  no  matter  when 
they  got  their  passengers  iix>m. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THERE  are  a  good  many  things  abont  this  Italy  which  I 
do  not  onderetand — and  more  especially  I  can  not  ut  der- 
stand  how  a  bankrupt  Government  can  have  such  palatial 
railroad  depots  and  such  marvels  of  turnpikes.  Why,  these 
latter  are  as  hard  as  adamant,  as  straight  as  a  line,  as  smooth 
aa  a  floor,  and  as  white  as  snow.  When  it  is  too  dark  to  see 
any  other  object,  one  can  still  see  the  white  turnpikes  of 
France  and  Italy;  and  they  are  dean  enough  to  eat  from^ 
witliont  a  table-cloth.    And  yet  no  tolfs  are  charged. 

As  for  the  railways — we  have  none  like  them.  The  cars 
slide  as  smoothly  along  as  if  they  were  on  runners.  Tlie 
depots  are  vast  palaces  of  cut  marble,  with  stately  colonnades 
of  the  same  royal  stone  traversing  them  from  end  to  end,  and 
with  ample  walls  and  ceilings  richly  decorated  with  frescoes. 
The  lofty  gateways  are  graced  with  statues,  and  the  broad 
floors  are  all  laid  in  polished  flags  of  marble. 

These  things  win  me  more  tlian  Italy's  hundred  galleries  of 
priceless  art  treasures,  because  I  can  understand  the  one  and 
am  not  competent  to  appreciate  the  other.  In  the  tnrnpikei| 
the  railways,  the  depots,  and  the  new  boulevards  of  uniform 
homes  in  Florence  and  other  cities  here,  I  see  the  genius  of 
leois  Napoleon,  or  rather,  I  see  the  works  of  that  statesman 
imitated.  But  Louis  has  taken  care  that  in  France  there  shall 
be  a  foundation  for  these  improvements — money.  He  hat 
always  the  wherewithal  to  back  up  his  projects ;  they  strengthen 
Fnnoe  and  never  weaken  her.  Her  material  prosperity  it 
genome.     Bat  here  the  case  is  different    Thia  country  k 
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bankmpt.  There  is  no  real  foundation  for  these  great  woiki 
The  prosperity  they  wonld  seem  to  indicate  is  a  pretence. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  treasury,  and  so  they  enfeeble  her 
instead  of  strengthening.  Italy  has  achieved  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart  and  become  an  independent  State — and  in  so  doing 
she  has  drawn  an  elephant  in  the  political  lottery.  She  hv 
nothing  to  feed  it  on.  Inexperienced  in  government,  she 
phmged  into  all  manner  of  useless  expenditure,  and  swamped 
her  treasury  almost  in  a  day.  She  squandered  millions  o{ 
francs  on  a  navy  which  she  did  not  need,  and  the  first  time 
she  took  her  new  toy  into  action  she  got  it  knocked  higher 
than  Gilderoy's  kite — to  use  the  language  of  the  Pilgrims, 

But  it  is  an  ill- wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  A  year  ago, 
when  Italy  saw  utter  ruin  staring  her  in  the  face  and  ber 
greenbacks  hardly  worth  the^  paper  they  were  printed  on,  her 
Parliament  ventured  upon  a  cowp  de  mam  that  would  have 
appalled  the  stoutest  of  her  statesmen  under  less  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. They,  in  a  manner,  confiscated  the  domains  of 
the  Church !  This  in  priest-ridden  Italy !  This  in  a  land 
which  has  groped  in  the  midnight  of  priestly  superstition  for 
sixteen  hundred  years  1  It  was  a  rare  good  fortune  for  Italy, 
the  stress  of  weather  that  drove  her  to  break  from  this  prison- 
house. 

They  do  not  call  it  confiscating  the  church  property.  That 
would  sound  too  harshly  yet.  But  it  amounts  to  that.  There 
are  thousands  of  churches  in  Italy,  each  with  untold  millions 
of  treasures  stored  away  in  its  closets,  and  each  with  its  bat- 
talion of  priests  to  be  supported.  And  then  there  are  the 
estates  of  the  Church — league  on  league  of  the  richest  lands 
and  the  noblest  forests  in  all  Italy — all  yielding  immense  rev- 
enues to  the  Church,  and  none  paying  a  cent  in  taxes  to  the 
State.  In  some  great  districts  the  Church  owns  aU  the  prop- 
erty— lands,  watercourses,  woods,  mills  and  factories.  They 
buy,  they  sell,  they  manufacture,  and  since  they  pay  no  tazes, 
who  can  hope  to  compete  with  them  t 

Well,  the  Oovemment  has  seized  all  this  in  effect,  and  will 
yet  seize  it  in  rigid  and  unpoetical  reality,  no  doubt    Some- 
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thing  must  be  done  to  feed  a  starving  treasnrj,  and  there  is  no 
other  reeoarce  in  all  Italy — none  but  the  riches  of  the  Church. 
So  the  Government  intends  to  take  to  itself  a  great  portion  of 
the  revenues  arising  from  •  priestly  farms,  factories,  etc.,  and 
also  intends  to  take  possession  of  the  churches  and  carry  them 
on,  after  its  own  fashion  and  upon  its  own  responsibility.  In 
a  few  instances  it  will  leave  the  establishments  of  great  pet 
churches  undisturbed,  but  in  all  others  only  a  handful  of 
priests  will  be  retained  to  preach  and  pray,  a  few  will  be  pen- 
sioned, and  the  balance  turned  adrift. 

Pray  glance  at  some  of  these  churdies  and  their  embellish* 
ments,  and  see  whether  the  Government  is  doing  a  righteous 
thing  or  not.     In  Venice,  to-day,  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  are  twelve  hundred  priests.     Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  there  were  before  the  Parliament  reduced  their 
numbers.    There  was  the  great  Jesuit  Church.    Under  the  old 
regime  it  required  sixty  priests  to  engineer  it — the  Govern- 
ment does  it  with  five,  now,  and  the  others  are  dischai^ed 
from  service.    All  about  that  church  wretchedness  and  poverty 
abound.     At  its  door  a  dozen  hats  and  bonnets  were  doffed  to 
u$,  as  many  heads  were  humbly  bowed,  and  as  many  hands  ex- 
tended, appealing  for  pennies — appealing  with  foreign  words 
we  could  not  understand,  but  appealing  mutely,  with  sad  eyes, 
and  sunken  cheeks,  and  ragged  raiment,  that  no  words  were 
needed  to  translate.     Then  we  passed  within  the  great  doors, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  riches  of  the  world  were  before  us ! 
Huge  columns  carved  out  of  single  masses  of  marble,  and 
inlaid  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  hundred  intricate  figures 
wrought  in  costly  verde  antique;   pulpits  of  the  same  rich 
materials,  whose  draperies  hung  down  in  many  a  pictured  fold, 
the  stony  fabric  counterfeiting  the  delicate  work  of  the  loom ; 
the  grand  altar  brilliant  with  polished  facings  and  balustrades 
of  oriental  agate,  jasper,  verde  antique,  and  other  precious 
stones,  whose  names,  even,  we  seldom  hear — and  slabs  of 
priceless  lapis  lazuli  lavished  every  where  as  recklessly  as  if 
the  church  had  owned  a  quarry  of  it.     In  the  midst  of  all  this 
magnificence,  the  solid  gold  and  silver  furniture  of  the  ahar 

17 
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•eemed  cheap  and  trivial.  Even  the  floors  and  ceilingB  ooit  ■ 
princely  fortune. 

Now,  where  is  the  ns6  of  allowing  all  those  riches  to  lie  iJle, 
while  half  of  that  comnmnity  hardly  know,  from  day  to  daj, 
how  Uiey  are  going  to  keep  body  and  bouI  together  ?  Acd, 
where  is  the  wisdom  in  permitting  hundreds  npon  hundreds  of 
millions  of  francs  to  be  locked  up  in  the  useless  trumpery  of 
churches  all  over  Italy,  and  the  people  ground  to  death  with 
taxation  to  uphold  a  perishing  Government? 

Aa  far  as  I  can  see,  Italy,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  b« 
tamed  all  her  energies,  all  her  finances,  and  all  her  indo&tiy 
to  the  building  up  of  a  vast  array  of  wonderful  church  edifices, 
and  starving  half  her  citizens  to  accomplish  it.  She  is  to-day 
one  vast  museum  of  magnificence  and  misery.  All  the 
churches  in  an  ordinary  American  city  put  together  could 
hardly  buy  the  jeweled  frippery  in  one  of  her  hundred  cathe- 
drals.    And  for  every  beggar  in  America,  Italy  can  show  a 


hundred — and  rags  and  vermin  to  match.     It  ia  the  wretched- 
wt,  princcliest  land  on  earth. 
Look  at  the  grand  Buomo  of  Florenoe — a  vast  pile  tli't  bv 
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been  sapping  the  pursee  of  her  citizens  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  is  not  nearly  finished  yet.  Like  all  other  men,  I  fell  down 
and  worshipped  it,  but  when  the  filthy  beggars  swarmed 
around  me  the  contrast  was  too  striking,  too  suggestive,  and  I 
said,  *'  O,  sons  of  classic  Italy,  is  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of 
self-reliance,  of  noble  endeavor,  utterly  dead  within  ye  ?  Curse 
your  indolent  worthlessness,  why  don't  you  rob  your  church  f '' 
Three  hnndred  happy,  comfortable  priests  are  employed  in 
that  Cathedral. 

And  now  that  my  temper  is  up,  I  may  as  well  go  on  and 
abuae  every  body  I  can  think  of.    They  have  a  grand  mausoleum 
in  Florence,  which  they  built  to  bury  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
and  the  Medici  family  in.     It  sounds  blasphemous,  but  it  is 
true,  and  here  they  act  blasphemy.     The  dead  and  damned 
liedicis  who  cruelly  tyrannized  over  Florence  and  were  her 
eurse  for  over  two  hundred  years,  are  salted  away  in  a  circle 
of  costly  vaults,  and  in  their  midst  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  to 
have  been  set  up.     The  expedition  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  seize 
it  got  into  trouble  and  could  not  accomplish  the  burglary,  and 
80  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum  is  vacant  now.     They  say  the 
entire  mausoleum  was  intended  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
was  only  turned  into  a  family  burying  place  after  the  Jeru- 
salem expedition  failed — but  you  will  excuse  me.     Some  of 
tliose  Medicis  would  have  smuggled  themselves  in  sure. — 
What  they  had  not  the  effrontery  to  do,  was  not  worth  doing. 
Why,  they  had  their  trivial,  forgotten  exploits  on  land  and 
wa  pictured  out  in  grand  frescoes  (as  did  also  the  ancient 
Doges  of  Venice)  with  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  throwing 
bouquets  to  them  out  of  the  clouds,  and  the  Deity  himself 
applauding  from  his  throne  in  Heaven !     And  who  painted 
these  things?     Why,    Titian,    Tintoretto,    Paul  Veronese, 

Raphael— none  other  than  the  world's  idols,  the  "old  mas- 

tere." 

Andrea  del  Sarto  glorified  his  princes  in  pictures  that  must 
»ve  them  for  ever  from  the  oblivion  they  merited,  and  they  let 

I"^  starve.  Served  him  right.  Raphael  pictured  such  infernal 
^^wQg  as  Catherine  and  Marie  de  Medicis  seated  in  heaven  and 
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ooQverBing  familiarly  with  the  Yii^in  Mary  and  the  angek, 
(to  Bay  nothing  of  higher  perBonages,)  and  yet  my  friendi 
abuse  me  because  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  against  the  old 
masters — ^because  I  fail  sometimes  to  see  the  beauty  that  is  in 
their  productions.  I  can  not  help  but  see  it,  now  and  then,  but 
I  keep  on  protesting  against  the  groveling  spirit  that  conid 
persuade  those  masters  to  prostitute  their  noble  talents  to  the 
adulation  of  such  monsters  as  the  French,  Venetian  and  Flo^ 
entine  Princes  of  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  aU  the 
same. 

I  am  told  that  the  old  masters  had  to  do  these  shamefal 
things  for  bread,  the  princes  and  potentates  being  the  only 
patrons  of  art.  If  a  grandly  gifted  man  may  drag  his  prida 
and  his  manhood  in  the  dirt  for  bread  rather  than  starve  widi 
the  nobility  that  is  in  him  untainted,  the  excuse  is  a  valid  ona 
It  would  excuse  theft  in  Washingtons  and  Wellingtons,  and 
unchastity  in  women  as  well. 

But  somehow,  I  can  not  keep  that  Medici  mausoleum  out  of 
my  memory.  It  is  as  large  as  a  church ;  its  pavement  is  rich 
enough  for  the  pavement  of  a  King's  palace ;  its  great  doDM 
is  gorgeous  with  frescoes ;  its  walls  are  made  of — what  ?  Ma^ 
ble? — plaster? — wood? — paper?  No.  Red  porphyry — verde 
antique — -jasper — oriental  agate — alabaster — motlier-of-pearl— 
chalcedony — red  coral — lapis  lazuli!  All  the  vast  walls  are 
made  wholly  of  these  precious  stones,  worked  in,  and  in  and  in  to 
gether  in  elaborate  patterns  and  figures,  and  polished  till  tliej 
glow  like  great  mirrors  with  the  pictured  splendors  reflected  from 
the  dome  overhead.  And  before  a  statue  of  one  of  tliose  dead 
Medicis  reposes  a  crown  that  blazes  with  diamonds  and  emer- 
aids  enough  to  buy  a  ship-of-the-Iine,  almost.  These  are  the 
things  the  Government  has  its  evil  eye  upon,  and  a  happy 
thing  it  will  be  for  Italy  when  they  melt  away  in  the  public 
treasury. 

And  now — .  However,  another  beggar  approaches.  I  will 
go  out  and  destroy  him,  and  then  come  back  and  write  another 
chapter  of  vituperation. 

Having  eaten  tlie  friendless  orphan — Shaving  driven  away  his 
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ecnnnuies — ^having  grown  calm  and  reflective  at  length — I  now 
&el  in  a  kindlier  mood.     I  feel  that  after  talking  so  freelj 
about  the  priests  and  the  churches,  justice  demands  that  if  I 
know  any  thing  good  about  either  I  ought  to  saj  it.     I  have 
heard  of  many  things  that  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  the  most  notable  matter  that  occurs  to  me  now  is 
the  devotion  one  of  the  mendicant  orders  showed  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  last  year.    I  speak  of  the  Dominican 
firiara — men  who  wear  a  coarse,  heavy  brown  robe  and  a  cowl, 
in  this  hot  climate,  and  go  barefoot.     They  live  on  alms  alto- 
getlier,  I  believe.     They  must  unquestionably  love  their  reli- 
gion, to  suffer  so  much  for  it.     When  the  cholera  was  raging 
in  Naples ;  when  the  people  were  dying  by  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds every  day ;  when  every  concern  for  the  public  welfare 
waa  swallowed  up  in  selfish  private  interest,  and  every  citizen 
made  the  taking  care  of  himself  his  sole  object,  these  men» 
banded  themselves  together  and  went  about  nursing  the  sick 
and  burying  the  dead.     Their  noble  efforts  cost  many  of  them 
their  lives.     They  laid  them  down  cheerfully,  and  well  they 
might.     Creeds  mathematically  precise,  and  hair-splitting  nice- ' 
tiea  of  doctrine,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
•ome  kinds  of  souls,  but  surely  the  charity,  the  purity,  the 
unselfishness  that  are  in  the  hearts  of  men  like  these  would 
lave  their  souls  though  they  were  bankrupt  in  the  true  religion 
— which  is  ours. 

One  of  these  fat  bare-footed  rascals  came  here  to  Civita  Yeo- 
chia  with  us  in  the  little  French  steamer.  There  were  only 
half  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  cabin.  He  belonged  in  the  steerage. 
He  was  the  life  of  the  ship,  the  bloody-minded  son  of  the 
Inquisition!  He  and  the  leader  of  the  marine  band  of  a 
French  man-of-war  played  on  the  piano  and  sang  opera  turn 
about;  they  sang  duets  together;  they  rigged  impromptu 
theatrical  costumes  and  gave  us  extravagant  farces  and  panto- 
mimes. We  got  along  first-rate  with  the  fnar,  and  were  ezcefr- 
nvely  conversational,  albeit  he  could  not  understand  what  we 
laid,  and  certainly  he  never  uttered  a  word  that  we  could 
goeae  the  meaning  of. 
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This  Oivita  Yecchia  is  the  finest  nest  of  dirt,  vermin  and 
ignorance  we  have  found  yet,  except  that  African  perdition 
tliey  call  Tangier,  which  is  just  lik^  it.  The  people  here  live 
in  alleys  two  yards  wide,  which  have  a  smell  about  them  wliiJi 
ifi  peculiar  but  not  entertaining.  It  is  well  tlie  alleys  are  nd* 
wider,  because  they  hold  as  much  smell  now  as  a  person  c&i' 
•tand,  and  of  course,  if  they  were  wider  they  would  hold  men. 
and  then  the  people  would  die.  These  alleys  are  paved  witJi 
stone,  aQd  carpeted  with  deceased  cats,  and  decayed  rags,  an^l 
decomposed  vegetable-tops,  and  remoants  of  old  boots,  all 
Boaked  with  dish-water,  and  the  people  sit  around  on  atoob 
and  enjoy  it.  They  are  indolent,  as  a  general  thing,  and  jct 
have  few  pastimes.  They  work  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time, 
but  not  hard,  and  then  they  knock  off  and  catch  flies.  Tliiij 
does  not  require  any  talent,  because  they  only  have  to  grab— 
if  they  do  not  get  the  one  they  are  after,  they  get  another.  It 
is  all  the  same  to  them.  They  have  no  partialities.  Which- 
ever one  they  get  is  the  one  they  want. 

They  have  other  kinds  of  insects,  but  it  does  not  make  them 
arrogant.  They  are  very  quiet,  unpretending  people.  Tbey 
have  more  of  these  kind  of  things  than  other  communities,  but 
they  do  not  boast. 

They  are  very  uncleanly — these  people — in  face,  in  pere^m 
and  dress.  When  they  see  any  body  with  a  clean  shirt  on, 
it  arouses  their  scorn.  The  women  wash  clothes,  half  the  dav, 
at  the  public  tanks  in  the  streets,  but  they  are  probably  some- 
body else's.  Or  may  be  they  keep  one  set  to  wear  and  another 
to  wash ;  because  they  never  put  on  any  that  have  ever  been 
washed.  When  they  get  done  washing,  they  sit  in  the  alleys 
and  nurse  their  cubs.  They  nurse  one  ash-cat  at  a  time,  and 
the  others  scratch  their  baeks  against  the  door-post  and  are 
happy. 

All  this  country  belongs  to  the  Papal  States,  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  schools  here,  and  only  one  billiard  table. 
Their  education  is  at  a  very  low  stage.  One  portion  of  the 
men  go  into  the  military,  another  into  the  priesthood,  and  tb« 
ict^t  into  tli(»  nlioe-niakins:  business. 
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They  keep  np  the  passport  BjBtem  here,  but  bo  they  do  in 
Turkey.  This  shows  tlmt  the  Papal  Statee  are  as  far  advanced 
m  Tarkey,     This  fact  will  be  alone  snflicient  to  silence  the 


tongues  of  malignant  calumniators.  I  had  to  get  my  passport 
vixd  for  Kome  in  Florence,  and  then  they  would  not  let  me 
oome  ashore  here  until  a  policeman  had  examined  it  on  the 
wharf  and  sent  me  a  permit.  Tliey  did  not  even  dare  to  let 
me  take  my  passport  in  my  hands  for  twelve  hours,  I  looked 
10  formidable.  They  judged  it  best  to  let  me  cool  down. 
Tliey  tbonglit  I  wanted  to  take  the  town,  likely.  Little  did 
they  know  me.  I  wouldn't  have  it.  They  examined  my  bag- 
gage at  the  depot.  Tlicy  took  one  of  my  ablest  jokes  and 
read  it  over  carefully  twice  and  then  read  it  backwards.  But 
it  was  too  deep  for  them.  They  passed  it  around,  and  every 
body  speculated  on  it  awhile,  but  it  mastered  them  all. 

It  was  no  common  joke.  At  length  a  veteran  officer  spelled 
it  over  doliberately  and  ehook  his  head  three  or  four  times  and 
■aid  that  in  hie  opinion  it  was  seditious.  That  was  the  firet 
time  I  felt  alarmed,  I  immediately  said  I  would  es))]ain  the 
document,  and  they  i»-owded  around.    And  so  I  explained  and 
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ezpluDod  and  explaioed,  and  they  took  notae  of  all  I  eaid,  but  t 
more  I  explained  the  more  the;  could  not  nnderstand  it,  and  wh 
they  deBiBted  at  taet,  I  could  not  even  nnderstand  it  mju 


Thej  eaid  they  believed  it  was  an  incendiary  docnmen 
leveled  at  the  government.  I  declared  eolemnly  that  it  ws 
not,  but  they  only  sliook  their  heads  and  would  not  be  satii 
fied.  Then  they  consulted  a  good  while ;  and  finally  they  con 
fiscated  it.  I  was  very  sorry  for  this,  because  I  had  workefi 
long  time  on  that  joke,  and  took  a  good  deal  of  pride  !n  il 
and  now  I  Buppose  I  shall  never  see  it  any  more.  I  suppoee  i 
wilt  be  sent  up  and  filed  away  among  the  criminal  archives  ol 
Some,  and  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  myEterions  infurnii 
macliine  which  would  have  blown  np  like  a  mine  and  scatterot 
the  good  Pope  all  around,  but  for  a  miraculous  providentiai 
interference.  And  I  suppose  that  all  the  time  I  am  in  Kom« 
the  police  will  dog  me  about  from  place  to  place  because  tlisy 
think  I  am  a  dangerous  diaracter. 


^ 
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It  18  fearfaUj  hot  in  Civita  Yecchia.  The  Btreets  are  made 
▼ery  narrow  and  the  houses  built  very  solid  and  hea\ry  and 
highy  as  a  protection  against  the  heat.  /This  is  the  first  Italian 
town  I  have  seen  which  does  not  appear  to  have  a  patron 
saint.  I  suppose  no  saint  but  the  one  that  went  up  in  the 
ciiariot  of  fire  could  stand  the  climate. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  see.  Thej  have  not  even  a  cath^ 
dnJ,  with  eleven  tons  of  solid  silver  archbishops  in  the  back 
room ;  and  thej  do  not  show  you  any  moldy  buildings  that 
are  seven  thousand  years  old ;  nor  any  smoke-dried  old  fire- 
icreens  which  are  chef  iloeuvres  of  Beubens  or  Simpson,  or 
Titian  or  Fei^son,  or  any  of  those  parties ;  and  they  haven't 
any  bottled  firagments  of  saints,  and  not  even  a  nail  firom  the 
true  crosa.  We  are  going  to  Eome.  There  is  nothing  to  see 
bera. 


OHAPTER   XXVI. 

WHAT  is  it  that  confers  the  noblest  delight  t     What  n 
that  which  swells  a  man's  breast  with  pride  above  that 
which  any  otlier  experience  can  bring  to  him  ?     Discovery  I    To 
know  that  you  are  walking  where  none  others  have  walked ; 
that  you  are  beholding  what  human  eye  has  not  seen  before ; 
that  you  are  breathing  a  virgin  atmosphere.     To  give  birth  to 
an  idea — to  discover  a  great  thought — an  intellectual  nngget, 
right  under  the  dust  of  a  field  that  many  a  brain-plow  /lad 
gone  over  before.     To  find  a  new  planet,  to  invent  a  new 
hinge,  to  find  the  way  to  make  the  lightnings  carry  your 
messages.     To  be  the  first — that  is  the  idea.     To  do  some- 
thing, say  something,  see  something,  before  any  body  else — 
these  are  the  things  that  confer  a  pleasure  compared  witb 
which  other  pleasures  are  tame  and  commonplace,  other  ecsta- 
sies cheap  and  trivial.     Morse,  with  his  first  message,  brought 
by  his  servant,  the  lightning ;  Fulton,  in  that  long-drawn  cen- 
tury of  suspense,  when  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  throttle- 
valve  and  lo,  the  steamboat  moved ;  Jenner,  when  his  patient 
with  the  cow's  virus  in  his  blood,  walked  through  Uie  small- 
pox hospitals  unscathed ;  Howe,  when  the  idea  shot  through 
his  brain  that  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  generations  the  ep 
had  been  bored  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  needle;  the 
nameless  lord  of  art  who  laid  down  his  chisel  in  some  old  a^ 
tiiat  is  forgotten,  now,  and  gloated  upon  the  finished  Laoooon; 
Daguerre,  when  he  commanded  the  sun,  riding  in  the  zeuiti^ 
to  print  the  landscape  upon  his  insignificant  silvered  plate,  and 
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he  obeyed  ;  Columbus,  in  the  Pinta'a  Bbrouds,  wliec  he  swung 
hi^  hat  above  a  fabled  sea  and  gazed  abroad  upon  an  nnknown 
vorld!  These  are  the  men  who  have  rea.Wyi  lived — who  have 
■ctaally  comprehended  what  pleasure  is — who  have  crowded 
loag  lifetimes  of  ecataay  into  a  single  moment. 

What  ia  there  in  Rome  for  me  to  see  that  othera  have  not 
■oen  before  met    What  is  there  for  me  to  touch  that  othera 
have  not  touched  t     What  is  there  for  me  to  feel,  to  learn,  to 
hoar,  to  know,  that  shall  tliull  me  before  it  pass  to  others! 
Vhat  can  I  discover ! — Nothing.   Noth- 
ing whatsoever.     One  charm  of  travel 
dies  here.     But  if  I  were  ouly  a  !Ro- 
oian ! — If,  added  to  my  own  I  could  be 
f^fled  with  modem  Roman  sloth,  mod-' 
era  Roman  superstition,  and  modern 
Bo  man    bound  lessnoee    of    ignorance, 
what    bewildering    worlds    of    unsus- 
pected wonders  I  would  discover !     Ah, 
if  1  were  only  a  habitant  of  tlie  Cam-         c^ 
psfrna    live    and    twenty   miles    from         '^ 
Rome!     TXen  I  Would  travel.  < 

I  would  go  to  America,  and  see,  and 
learn,  and  return  to  the  Campagna  and 
•land  befi)re  my  countrymen  an  illus- 
trious discoverer.     I  would  say : 

"1 88W  there  a  country  which  has  no  a  aou^s  or  18«. 

overehaiiowing  Mother  Church,  and  yet 

the  people  survive.  I  saw  a  government  which  never  waa 
protet'led  by  foreign  soldiers  at  a  cost  greater  than  that  r&- 
qnired  lo  carry  on  the  government  itself  I  saw  common  men 
»nd  coriitiiou  women  who  could  read  ;  I  even  saw  small  chil 
dren  of  conunon  country  people  reading  from  books ;  if  I  dared 
think  you  would  believe  it,  I  would  say  they  could  write,  also. 
In  the  cities  I  saw  people  drinking  a  delicious  beverage  made 
of  chalk  and  water,  but  never  once  saw  goats  driven  through 
Ibeir  Broadway  or  their  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  tlieir  Mont- 
gomery street  and  milked  at  the  doora  of  the  houses.     I  saw 
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Teal  glass  windows  in  the  houses  of  even  the  commonest  peopla 
Some  of  the  houses  are  not  of  stone,  nor  yet  of  bricks ;  I  wV 
emnly  swear  they  are  made  of  wood.  Houses  there  will  take 
fire  and  bum,  sometimes — actually  bum  entirely  down,  and 
not  leave  a  single  vestige  behind.  I  could  state  that  for  t 
tmth,  upon  my  death-bed.  And  as  a  proof  tliat  the  circum- 
stance is  not  rare,  I  aver  that  they  have  a  thing  which  tbej 
Kail  a  lire-engine,  which  vomits  forth  great  streams  of  water, 
and  is  kept  always  in  readiness^y  night  and  by  day,  to  roBh 
lo  houses  that  are  burning.  You  would  think  one  engine 
l^ould  be  sufficient,  but  some  great  cities  have  a  hundred; 
Ihey  keep  men  hired,  and  pay  them  by  the  month  to  do  nothing 
but  put  out  fires.  For  a  certain  sum  of  money  other  men  wiU 
bsure  that  your  house  shall  not  bum  down ;  and  if  it  bnmB 
they  will  pay  you  for  it.  There  are  hundreds  and  thonsandi^ 
if  schools,  and  any  body  may  go  and  learn  to  be  wise,  like  a 
priest.  In  that  singular  country  if  a  rich  man  dies  a  sinner,  he 
is  damned ;  he  can  not  buy  salvation  with  money  for  maseea. 
There  is  really  not  much  use  in  being  rich,  there.  Not  much 
use  as  far  as  the  other  world  is  concerned,  but  much,  very 
much  use,  as  concerns  this ;  because  there,  if  a  man  be  rich,  he 
is  very  greatly  honored,  and  can  become  a  legislator,  a  govern- 
or, a  general,  a  senator,  no  matter  how  ignorant  an  ass  he  is— 
just  as  in  our  beloved  Italy  the  nobles  hold  all  the  great  placea, 
even  though  sometimes  they  are  bom  noble  idiots.  There,  if 
a  man  be  rich,  they  give  him  costly  presents,  they  ask  him  to 
feasts,  they  invite  him  to  drink  complicated  beverages ;  but  if 
he  be  poor  and  in  debt,  they  require  him  to  do  that  which 
they  term  to  "  settle."  The  women  put  on  a  different  drew 
almost  every  day ;  the  dress  is  usually  fine,  but  absurd  in 
shape;  the  very  sliape  and  fashion  of  it  changes  twice  in  a 
hundred  years ;  and  did  I  but  covet  to  be  called  an  extrava^ 
gant  falsifier,  I  would  say  it  changed  even  oftener.  Hair  doea 
not  grow  upon  the  American  women's  heads ;  it  is  made  for 
them  by  cunning  workmen  in  the  sliops,  and  is  curled  and 
frizzled  into  scandalous  and  ungodly  forms.  Some  persona 
wear  eyes  of  glass  which  they  see  through  with  facility  pe^ 
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hape,  else  they  would  not  use  them ;  and  in  the  mouth3  of 
iome  are  teeth  made  bj  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  tnan.     The 
droBB  of  the  men  is  laughably  grotesque.     They  carry  no 
mnaket  in  ordinary  life,  nor  no  long-pointed  pole ;  they  wear 
no  wide  green-lined  cloak;  they  wear  no  peaked  black  felt 
hat,  no  leathern  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee,  no  goatskin 
breeches  with  the  hair  side  out,  no  hob-nailed  shoes,  no  pro- 
digioas  spurs.     They  wear  a  conical  hat  termed  a  ^^  nail-kag ;" 
a  coat  of  saddest  black ;  a  shirt  which  shows  dirt  so  easily  that 
it  has  to  be  changed  every  month,  and  is  very  troublesome-; 
thinga  called  pantaloons,   which  are    held   up   by  shoulder 
straps,  and  on  their  feet  they  wear  boots  which  are  ridiculous 
iu  pattern  and  can  stand  no  wear.     Yet  dressed  in  this  fan- 
tastic garb,  these  people  laughed  at  my  costume.     In  that 
oooBtry,  books  are  so  common  that  it  is  really  no  curiosity  to 
see  one.    Newspapers  also.    They  have  a  great  machine  which 
prints  such  things  by  thousands  every  hour. 

*'  I  saw  common  men,  there — men  who  were  neither  priests 
nor  princes — who  yet  absolutely  owned  the  land  they  tilled. 
It  was  not  rented  from  the  church,  nor  from  the  nobles.  I  am 
ready  to  take  my  oath  of  this.  In  that  country  you  might  fall 
from  a  third  story  window  three  several  times,  and  not  mash 
either  a  soldier  or  a  priest. — The  scarcity  of  such  people  is 
astonishing.  In  the  cities  you  will  see  a  dozen  civilians  for 
every  soldier,  and  as  many  for  every  priest  or  preacher.  Jews, 
there,  are  treated  just  like  human  beings,  instead  of  dogs. 
They  can  work  at  any  business  they  please ;  they  can  sell 
brand  new  goods  if  they  want  to ;  they  can  keep  drug-stores ; 
they  can  practice  medicine  among  Christians ;  they  can  even 
shake  hands  with  Christians  if  they  choose ;  they  can  associate 
with  them,  just  the  same  as  one  human  being  does  with 
mother  human  being ;  they  don't  have  to  stay  shut  up  in  one 
oomer  of  the  towns ;  they  can  live  in  any  part  of  a  town  they 
hke  be^t ;  it  is  said  they  even  have  the  privilege  of  buying 
land  and  houses,  and  owning  them  themselves,  though  I  doubt 
that,  myself;  they  never  have  had  to  run  races  naked  through 
the  public  streets,  against  jackasses,  to  please  the  people  in 
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carnival  time;  there  they  never  have  been  driven  by  tht 
soldiers  into  a  church  every  Sunday  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
hear  themselves  and  their  religion  especially  and  particularly 
Gursed ;  at  this  very  day,  in  that  curious  country,  a  Jew  is 
allowed  to  vote,  hold  oflice,  yea,  get  up  on  a  rostrum  in  the 
public  street  and  express  his  opinion  of  the  government  if  the 
government  don't  suit  him !  Ah,  it  is  wonderfiil.  The  com- 
mon people  there  know  a  great  deal;  they  even  have  the 
effrontery  to  complain  if  they  are  not  properly  governed,  and 
to  take  hold  and  help  conduct  the  government  themselves ;  if 
they  had  laws  like  ours,  which  give  one  dollar  of  every  three  a 
crop  produces  to  the  government  for  taxes,  they  would  have 
that  law  altered:  instead  of  paying  thirty-three  dollars  in 
taxes,  out  of  every  one  hundred  they  receive,  they  complain  if 
they  have  to  pay  seven.  They  are  curious  people.  They  do 
not  know  when  they  are  well  off.  Mendicant  priests  do  not 
prowl  among  them  with  baskets  begging  for  the  church  and 
eating  up  their  substance.  One  hardly  ever  sees  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  going  around  there  in  his  bare  feet,  with  a  basket, 
b^ging  for  subsistence.  In  that  country  the  preachers  are  not 
like  our  mendicant  orders  of  friars — they  have  two  or  three 
suits  of  clothing,  and  they  wash  sometimes.  In  that  land  are 
mountains  far  higher  than  the  Alban  mountains;  the  vast 
Koman  Campagna,  a  hundred  miles  long  and  full  forty  broad, 
is  really  small  compared  to  the  United  States  of  America;  the 
Tiber,  that  celebrated  river  of  ours,  which  stretches  its  mighty 
course  almost  two  hundred  miles,  and  which  a  lad  can  scarcelj 
throw  a  stone  across  at  Bome,  is  not  so  long,  nor  yet  so  wide,  bb 
the  American  Mississippi — ^nor  yet  the  Ohio,  nor  even  the  Hud- 
son. In  America  the  people  are  absolutely  wiser  and  know  much 
moi'e  than  their  grandfathers  did.  TTiey  do  not  plow  with  a  sharp- 
ened stick,  nor  yet  with  a  three-cornered  block  of  wood  that 
merely  scratches  the  top  of  the  ground.  We  do  that  because 
our  fathers  did,  three  thousand  years  ago,  I  suppose.  Bat 
those  people  have  no  holy  reverence  for  their  ancestors.  Thej 
plow  with  a  plow  that  is  a  sharp,  curved  blade  of  iron,  and  it 
cuts  into  the  earth  full  five  inches.    And  this  is  not  alL    Thej 
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mt  their  grain  with  a  horrid  machine  that  mows  down  whole 
fielda  ill  a  day.  If  I  dared,  I  would  Bay  that  Bometimee  they 
aae  a  blasphemoas  plow  that  works  by  fire  and  vapor  and 
teaiB  up  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  single  hour — but — but — I  see 
by  your  looks  that  you  do  not  believe  the  things  I  am  telling 
you.  Alas,  my  character  is  ruined,  and  I  am  a  branded 
speaker  of  untruths  1" 

Of  coarse  we  have  been  to  the  monster  Church  of  St.  Peter, 

frequently.    I  knew  its  dimensions.    I  knew  it  was  a  prodigious 

strncture.    I  knew  it  was  just  about  the  length  of  the  capitol  at 

Waahington — say  seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet.     I  knew  it  was 

three  handred  and  sixty-four  feet  wide,  and  consequently  wider 

than  the  capitol.    I  knew  that  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the  dome 

of  the  church  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  above  the 

ground,  and  therefore  about  a  hundred  or  may  be  a  hundred  and 

twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  dome  of  the  capitol. — ^Thus  I  had 

one  gauge.    I  wished  to  come  as  near  forming  a  correct  idea  of 

how  it  was  going  to  look,  as  possible ;  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 

how  much  I  would  err.     I  erred  considerably.     St.  Peter's  did 

Dot  look  nearly  so  large  as  the  capitol,  and  certainly  not  a 

twentieth  part  as  beautiful,  from  the  outside. 

When  we  reached  the  door,  and  stood  fairly  within  the 
dmrch,  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend  that  it  was  a  very 
lai^  building.  I  had  to  cipher  a  comprehension  of  it.  I  had 
to  ransack  my  memory  for  some  more  similes.  St.  Peter's  is 
balky.  Its  height  and  size  would  represent  two  of  the  Wash- 
ington capitol  set  one  on  top  of  the  other — if  the  capitol  were 
wider ;  or  two  blocks  or  two  blocks  and  a  half  of  ordinary  build- 
ings set  one  on  top  of  the  other.  St.  Peter's  uhis  that  large,  but 
it  could  and  would  not  look  so.  The  trouble  was  that  every  thing 
in  it  and  about  it  was  on  such  a  scale  of  uniform  vastness  that 
there  were  no  contrasts  to  judge  by — none  but  the  people,  and 
I  had  not  noticed  them.  They  were  insects.  The  statues  of 
^ildren  holding  vases  of  holy  water  were  immense,  according 
to  the  tables  of  figures,  but  so  was  every  thing  else  around 
them.  The  mosaic  pictures  in  the  dome  were  huge,  and  were 
made  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  cubes  of  glass  as  large  at 
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the  end  of  mj  little  finger,  but  those  pictores  looked  amikidi, 
and  gaudy  of  color,  and  in  good  proportion  to  the  dome.  Evi- 
dently they  would  not  answer  to  measure  by.  Away  down 
toward  the  far  end  of  the  churcli  (I  thought  it  was  really  dear 
at  the  far  end,  but  discovered  afterward  that  it  was  in  the  centre, 
under  the  dome,)  stood  the  thing  they  call  the  bcUdacc/dno — a 
gi'eat  bronze  pyramidal  frame-work  like  that  which  upholds  a 
mosquito  bar.  It  only  looked  like  a  considerably  magnified  bed- 
stead— nothing  more.  Yet  I  knew  it  was  a  good  deal  more 
tluin  half  as  high  as  Niagara  Falls.  It  was  overshadowed  by  a 
dome  so  mighty  that  its  own  height  was  snubbed.  The  foar 
great  square  piers  or  pillars  that  stand  equidistant  from  each 
otiier  in  the  church,  and  support  the  roof,  I  could  not  work  up 
to  their  real  dimensions  by  any  method  of  comparison.  I 
knew  that  the  faces  of  each  were  about  the  width  of  a  very 
large  dwelling-house  front,  (fifty  or  sixty  feet,)  and  that  they 
were  twice  as  high  as  an  ordinary  three-story  dwelling,  but 
still  they  looked  small.  I  tried  all  the  different  w&ys  I  could 
think  of  to  compel  m^  self  to  understand  how  large  St.  Peter'* 
was,  but  with  small  success.  The  mosaic  portrait  of  an  Apoetle 
who  was  writing  with  a  pen  six  feet  long  seemed  only  an  ordi- 
nary Apostle. 

But  the  people  attracted  my  attention  after  a  while.  To 
stand  in  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  and  look  at  men  down  toward 
its  further  extremity,  two  blocks  away,  has  a  diminishing  effect 
on  them ;  surrounded  by  the  prodigious  pictures  and  statues, 
and  lost  in  the  vast  spaces,  they  look  very  much  smaller  than 
they  would  if  they  stood  two  blocks  away  in  the  open  air.  I 
^'  averaged  "  a  man  as  he  passed  me  and  watched  him  as  he 
drifted  far  down  by  the  baldacchino  and  beyond — watched 
him  dwindle  to  an  insignificant  school-boy,  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  the  silent  throng  of  human  pigmies  gliding 
about  him,  I  lost  him.  The  church  had  lately  been  dec- 
orated, on  the  occasion  of  a  great  ceremony  in  honor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  men  were  engaged,  now,  in  removing  the 
flowers  and  gilt  paper  from  the  walls  and  pillars.  As  no 
ladders  could  reach  the  great  heights,  the  men  swung  them- 
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•elTee  down  from  balustradcB  and  the  capitals  of  pilasters  bj 
Topea,  to  do  this  work.     The  upper  gallery  which  encircles  the 
inner  sweep  of  the  dome  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  church — very  few  steeples  in  America  could 
reach  np  to  it.    Visitors  always  go  up  there  to  look  down 
into  the  chnreb  because  one  gets  the  best  idea  of  some  of  the 
heights  and  distances  from  that  point.    While  we  stood  on  the 
floor  one  of  tlie  workmen  swung  loose  from  that  gallery  at  the 
end  of  a  long  rope.     I  had  not  supposed,  before,  that  a  man 
eoidd  look  so  much  like  a  spider.     He  was  insignificant  in  size, 
and  his  rope  seemed  only  a  thread.     Seeing  that  he  took  up  so 
little  space,  I  could  believe  the  story,  then,  that  ten  thousand 
troops  went  to  St.  Peter's,  once,  to  hear  mass,  and  their  com- 
manding officer  came  afterward,  and  not  finding  them,  sup- 
posed they  had  not  yet  arrived.     But  they  were  in  the  church, 
nevertheless — they  were  in  one  of  the  transepts.     Nearly  fifty 
thousand  persons  assembled  in  St.  Peter's  to  hear  the  publish- 
ing of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  floor  of  the  church  affords  standing  room  for — 
for  a  large  number  of  people ;  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  fig- 
ures.   But  it  is  no  matter — it  is  near  enough. 

They  have  twelve  small  pillars,  in  St.  Peter's,  which  came 
from  Solomon's  Temple.  They  have,  also — which  was  far 
more  interesting  to  me — a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  some 
wis,  and  a  part  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 

Of  course  we  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  dome,  and  of 
oouTBe  we  also  went  up  into  the  gilt  copper  ba  which  is  above 
it— There  was  room  there  for  a  dozen  pert(  ns,  with  a  little 
crowding,  and  it  was  as  close  and  hot  as  an  oven.  Some  of 
tliose  people  who  are  so  fond  of  writing  their  names  in  promi- 
nent places  had  been  there  before  us — a  million  or  two,  I 
dionld  think.  From  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  one  can  see  every 
notable  object  in  Rome,  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the 
Coliseum.  lie  can  discern  the  seven  hills  u]x>n  which  Rome 
i»  built.  He  can  see  the  Tiber,  and  the  locality  of  the  bridge 
which  Horatius  kept  "  in  the  brave  days  of  old  "  when  Lars 
Poroena  attempted  to  cross  it  with  his  invading  host.     He  can 
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•ee  the  epot  where  the  Horatii  and  the  Curatii  fonght  tl 
famous  battle.  He  can  see  th^  broad  green  Campagna,  etrel 
ing  away  toward  the  mountains,  with  its  scattered  arches  t 
broken  aqueducts  of  tlie  olden  time,  so  picturesque  in  tl 
gray  ruin,  and  so  daintily  festooned  with  vines.  He  can 
the  Alban  Mountains,  the  Appenines,  the  Sabine  Hills,  i 
the  blue  Mediterranean.  He  can  see  a  panorama  that 
varied,  extensive,  beautiful  to  tlie  eye,  and  more  illustrious 
history  than  any  other  in  Europe. — About  his  feet  is  spn 
the  remnant  of  a  city  that  once  had  a  population  of  fi 
million  souls ;  and  among  its  massed  edifices  stand  the  ru 
of  temples,  columns,  and  triumphal  arches  that  knew 
Offisars,  and  the  noonday  of  Roman  splendor ;  and  close 
them,  in  unimpaired  strength,  is  a  drain  of  arched  and  hes 
masonry  that  belonged  to  that  older  city  which  stood  In 
before  Romulus  and  Remus  were  bom  or  Rome  thought 
The  Appian  Way  is  here  yet,  and  looking  much  as  it  did,  p 
haps,  when  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  Emperors  mos 
over  it  in  other  days  bringing  fettered  princes  from  the  c( 
fines  of  the  earth.  We  can  not  see  the  long  array  of  charit 
and  mail-clad  men  laden  with  the  spoils  of  conquest,  but 
can  imagine  the  pageant,  after  a  fashion.  We  look  out  up 
many  objects  of  interest  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  a 
last  of  all,  almost  at  our  feet,  our  eyes  rest  upon  the.  buildi 
which  was  once  the  Inquisition.  How  times  changed,  betwe 
the  older  ages  and  the  new !  Some  seventeen  or  eighteen  ec 
turies  ago,  tht  q;norant  men  of  Rome  were  wont  to  put  Chr 
tians  in  the  ai  j.ia  of  the  Coliseum  yonder,  and  tuni  the  wi 
beasts  in  upon  them  for  a  show.  It  was  for  a  lesson  as  wci 
It  was  to  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  fear  the  new  doetri: 
the  followers  of  Christ  were  teaching.  The  beasts  tore  tl 
victims  limb  from  limb  and  made  poor  mangled  coq)i>e8  ( 
them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  when  the  Christiai 
came  into  power ,  when  tlie  holy  Mother  Church  became  mi 
tress  of  the  barbarians,  she  taught  them  the  error  of  their  wa; 
by  no  such  means.  No,  she  put  them  in  this  pleasant  Inqui^ 
tion  and  pointed  to  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  who  was  bo  gent 
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and  BO  mercdfiil  toward  all  men,  and  they  nrged  the  barbariaot 
to  love  him ;  and  thej  did  all  they  conld  to  persuade  them  id 
love  and  honor  him — ^first  bj  twisting  their  thumbs  out  of 
joint  with  a  screw ;  then  by  nipping  their  flesh  with  pincers — 
red-liot  onee,  because  they  are  the  most  comfortable  in  cold 
weather ;  then  by  skinning  them  alive  a  little,  and  finally  by 
roasting  them  in  public.     They  always  convinced  those  barba- 
rians.    The  true  religion,  properly  administered,  as  the  good 
Mother  Church  used  to  administer  it,  is  very,  very  soothing.    It 
16  wonderfully  persuasive,  also.     There  is  a  great  difference 
between  feeding  parties  to  wild  beasts  and  stirring  up  their 
liner  feelings  in  an  Inquisition.    One  is  the  system  of  degraded 
barbarians,  the  other  of  enlightened,  civilized  people.     It  is  a 
great  pity  the  playful  Inquisition  is  no  more. 

I  prefer  not  to  describe  St.  Peter's.     It  has  been  done 
before.     The  ashes  of  Peter,  the  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  repose 
in  a  crypt  under  the  baldacchino.    We  stood  reverently  in  fiiat 
place;  so  did  we  also  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  where  he  was 
confined,  where  he  converted  the  soldiers,  and  where  tradition 
says  he  caused  a  spring  of  water  to  fiow  in  order  that  he  might 
baptize  them.     But  when  they  showed  us  the  print  of  Peter's 
face  in  the  hard  stone  of  the  prison  wall  and  said  he  made  that 
by  falling  up  against  it,  we  doubted.     And  when,  also,  the 
monk  at  tlie  church  of  San  Sebastian  showed  us  a  paving-stone 
with  two  great  footprints  in  it  and  said  that  Peter^s  feet  made 
those,  we  lacked  confidence  again.    Such  things  do  not  impress 
one.    The  monk  said  that  angels  came  and  liberated  Peter 
from  prison  by  night,, and  he  started  away  from  Kome  by  the 
Appian  Way.'    The  Saviour  met  him  and  told  him  to  go  back, 
which  he  did.     Peter  left  those  footprints  in  the  stone  upon 
which  he  stood  at  the  time.     It  was  not  stated  how  it  was  ever 
diecovered  whose  footprints  they  were,  seeing  the  interview 
occurred  secretly  and  at  night.     The  print  of  the  face  in  the 
prison  was  that  of  a  man  of  common  size ;  the  footprints  were 
those  of  a  man  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.     The  discrepancy  con- 
firmed our  unbelief. 
We  necessarily  visited  the  Forum,  where  Oeosar  was  assasei- 
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Dated,  and  also  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  We  saw  the  Djiog  ' 
diator  at  the  Capitol,  and  I  think  that  evflo  we  appreciated 
wonder  of  art ;  aB  much,  perhaps,  as  we  did  that  fearful  e 


Seing  rather  isolated,  it  blio 
to  better  advantage  than  any  other  of  the  monuments  of  ami* 
Bonie.  Even  the  hoautiful  Pantheon,  whose  pagan  altaiv  u[>li' 
the  cross,  now,  ami  whose  Venus,  tricked  out  in  conseoral 
gimcracks,  does  reluctant  duty  as  a  Virgin  Mury  to-dsy,  k  bu 
about  with  shabby  houBes  and  its  etatelineas  sadly  jjiam 
But  the  monarch  of  all  European  ruins,  the  Coliseum,  mai 
tains  that  reserve  and  that  royal  seclusion  which  is  proper 
majesty.  Weeds  and  flowers  spring  from  its  massy  arches  si 
its  circling  scats,  and  vines  hang  their  fringee  from  its  hi 
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walls.     An  impreaei^e  silence  broods  oyer  Jhe  monstrous  stmo- 
tare  where  snob  multitudes  of  men  and  women  were  wont  to 
assemble  in  other  days.     The  butterflies  have  taken  the  places 
of  the  queens  of  fashion  and  beauty  of  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  the  lizards  sun  themselves  in  the  sacred  seat  of  the  Empe- 
ror.    More  vividly  than  all  the  written  histories,  the  Coliseum 
tells  tlxe  story  of  Kome^s  grandeur  and  Bome's  decay.     It  is 
tb^  IWthiest  type  of  both  that  exists.     Moving  about  the 
ROBiQ'of  to-day,  we  might  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  her  old 
munificence  and  her  millions  of  population ;  but  with  this 
Btd^tifMn  evidence  before  us  that  she  was  obliged  to  have  a 
theatre  with  sitting  room  for  eighty  thousand  persons  and 
etn^ng  room  for  twenty  thousand  more,  to  accommodate  such 
of  ber  citizens  as  required  amusement,  we  find  belief  le3s  diffi- 
ndL     The  Coliseum  is  over  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
lo^g^ven  hundred  and  fitly  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fif%Jii|gh.     Its  shape  is  oval. 

Ill  America  we  make  convicts  useful  at  the  same  time  that 
we  punish  them  for  their  crimes.  We  farm  them  out  and 
compel  them  to  earn  money  for  the  State  by  making  barrels 
and  building  roads.  Thus  we  combine  business  with  retribu- 
tion, and  all  things  are  lovely.  But  in  ancient  Home  they 
eombiued  religious  duty  with  pleasure.  Since  it  was  necessary 
that  the  new  sect  called  Christians  should  be  exterminated,  the 
people  judged  it  wise  to  make  this  work  profitable  to  the  State 
at  the  same  time,  and  entertaining  to  the  public.  In  addition 
to  the  gladiatorial  combats  and  other  sliows,  they  sometimes 
threw  members  of  the  Iiated  sect  into  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum 
and  turned  wild  beasts  in  upon  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
seventy  thousand  Christians  sutfered  martyrdom  in  tliis  place. 
Tliis  has  made  the  Coliseum  holy  ground,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
followers  of  the  Saviour.  And  well  it  might ;  for  if  the  chain 
that  bound  a  saint,  and  the  footprints  a  saint  has  left  upon  a 
etone  he  chanced  to  stand  upon,  be  holy,  surely  the  spot  where 
a  man  gave  up  his  life  for  his  faith  is  holy. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries  ago  this  Coliseum  was  thi 
theatre  of  Rome,  and  Bome  was  mistress  of  the  world.    Splen^ 
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did  pageants  were%pliibited  here,  in  preeence  of  tlie  Etiipfrur, 
the  great  ministers  of  State,  the  nobles,  and  vast  audieiiiije  af 
ditizens  of  smaller  consequence.     Gladistora  fongUt  witli  pla- 
diaUirs  and   at  times  with   warrior   prisoners   from  manr  a 
distant  land.     It  was  the  theatre  or  Kome — of  the  world — 
and  the  man  of  fashion  who  could  not  let  fall  in  a  carnal 
uid  unintentional  manner  something  about  "  mj  private  box 
at  the  Coliseum  "  could  not  move  in  the  first  circles.    ^Tien 
the  clothing-store  merchant  wished   to   coneuine  tlie  comer 
grocery  man  with  envy,  he  bought  secured  seats  in  the  front 
row   and   let   the   thing  be  known.     When    the  irresistible 
dry  goods  clerk  wished  to  blight  and  destroy,  accordtog  to  hii> 
native  instinct,  he  got  himself  up  regardless  of  expend  anil 
took  Bome  other  fellow's  young  lady  to  the  Coliseum,  and  tlien 
accented  the  affront  by  crammin};;  her 
with  ice  cream  between  the  acts,  or 
by  approaching  the  cage  and  stirriiif; 
up  the  martyrs  witli  his  whalebone 
cane  for  her  edification.    The  Romui 
swell  waa  in  his  true  element  onlj 
when  he  stood  up  against  a  pillsr  and 
lingered  his  moustache   oncoD»iioii« 
of  the  ladiee;  when  he  viewed  iIh' 
bloody   combats   through   an  opera- 
glass  two  inches  long ;  when  he  ex- 
cited tlie  envy  of  provincials  by  crit- 
icisms wlucli   showed    tliat   he  lia^ 
been    to    the    Coliseum    many  ami 
many  a  time  and  was  long  ago  oTttr 
the  novelty  of  it ;    when  he  turned 
away  with  a  yawn  at  last  and  said, 
OLD  RouAK  "  ^'  *  ^^'^ '  handles  his  sword  lik« 

an  apprentice  brigand !  he'll  do  for 
tbe  conntry,  may  be,  but  he  don't  answer  for  the  metropolin  I" 
Glad  wa«  the  contraband  that  had  a  seat  in  the  pit  at  Uic 
Saturday  matinee,  and  happy  the  Roman  street-boy  who  ale 
Lis  peanuts  :iiid  guyed  the  gliidiators  fn»in  the  dizzy  gallery. 
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VoT  me  was  reserved  the  high  honor  of  discoTering  among 
lixe  rubbish  of  the  ruined  Cioliseum  the  onlj  playbill  of  that 
eBtabliahment  now  extant.  There  was  a  suggestive  smell  of 
mint-drops  about  it  still,  a  comer  of  it  had  evidently  been 
chewed,  and  on  the  margin,  in  choice  Latin,  these  words  wers 
written  in  a  delicate  female  hand : 


Moei  me  <m  the  Jhrpeian  Bock  io-fnorrov  ei/mmg^  dear^  ai  thttrp  mmm.    Mo/O^&r 
hm  obm^  VA  a  viaii  to  herfrionds  in  the  Sabine  HUle, 

« 

Ah,  where  is  that  lucky  youth  to-day,  and  where  the  littla 
band  that  wrote  those  dainty  lines  t  Dust  and  ashes  thorn 
•Qventeen  hundred  years ! 

Thufi  reads  the  bill : 


ROMAIC    OOLISEUM, 

UNPARALLELED    ATTRACTION » 

VIW  FB0PSETIS8!   NEW  LIONS!  NSW  OLADIATOBII 

■nfafsmaat  of  the  ranowoad 

■ABOVB  XABOBLLUB  YALBBXAVI 

FOR    BIX    NIOBTB    OVLTl 

Tbm  management  beg  leaTe  to  offer  to  the  public  an  entertainment  earpaafllag  ki 
■•gnitlcence  any  ttiiog  that  has  heretofore  been  attempted  on  anj  stage.  N« 
azpeose  baa  been  spared  to  make  the  opening  season  one  which  shall  be  wortbj  the 
generooa  patronage  which  the  management  feel  sure  will  crown  their  efibrts.  The 
Banagemeat  beg  leave  to  state  that  thej  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  larnoea 

sTa 

6ALAXT    Of    TALSNTI 

■Mb  as  has  not  been  beheld  in  Rome  before. 
The  performance  will  commence  this  evening  with  a 

OBAlfD     BBOADSHrOBD      OOHBATI 

kstireen  two  jonng  and  promising  amateurs  and  a  celebrated  Parthian  gladSafear 
vfao  baa  joat  arrived  a  prifloner  fix)m  the  Camp  of  Yeraa. 
lUs  will  be  followed  by  a  grand  moral 

BATTLE- AX     BNOAOBKBUTi 
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between  the  renowned  Valerian  (with  one  hand  tied  behind  him,)  and  tiPt 

Mvagea  fix>in  Britain. 

AOw  which  the  renowned  Valerian  (if  be  aurriTe^)  will  llgfat  with  te 

•word, 

LBFT  HANDXD ! 

against  six  Sophomores  and  a  Freshman  from  the  Oladiatorial  OoUegel 

A  long  series  of  brilliant  engagements  will  follow,  in  which  the  flnest  tataoC  if 

the  Bmpire  will  take  part 
After  which  the  celebrated  Infant  Prodigj  known  as 

**TUB   TOUNO   ACHILLEB,** 

will  engage  four  tiger  whelps  in  combati  armed  with  no  other  wc^ton  than  hit  Mil 
ipearl 
The  whole  to  conclude  with  a  chaste  and  elegant 

OXNBRAL    SLAUGHTBRI 

In  which  thhteen  Aflioan  Lions  and  twentj-two  Barbarian  Priaonen  will 
each  other  until  all  are  exterminated. 

BOX    OFFICB    NOW    OPEN. 

Dress  CirdeOne^ Dollar;  Children  and  Servants  half  priosi 

An  efficient  police  force  will  be  on  hand  to  pfesenre  ordw  and 
beasts  from  leaping  the  railings  and  disoommoding  the  aodienoe^ 

Doors  open' at  7 :  performance  begins  at  8. 

PofiinvBLY  NO  Frkb  List. 

Diodorm  Job  Pi 


It  was  as  singnlar  as  it  was  gratifying  that  I  was  also  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  among  the  rubbish  of  the  arena,  a  stained 
and  mutilated  copy  of  the  Boman  Daily  Battle-Ax,  containing 
a  critique  upon  this  very  performance.  It  comes  to  band  too 
late  by  many  centuries  to  rank  as  news,  and  tlierefore  I  trans- 
late and  publish  it  simply  to  show  how  very  little  the  general 
style  and  phraseology  of  dramatic  criticism  has  altered  in  the 
ages  that  have  dragged  their  slow  length  along  since  the  ca^ 
riers  laid  this  one  damp  and  fresh  before  their  Boman  patrons: 

"Ths  Opnmro  Sbason. — Oolibeum. — ^Notwithstanding  the  indemencj  of  th» 
weather,  quite  a  respecUble  number  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city  assemblsA 
kat  night  to  witness  the  debnt  upon  metfopolitan  boards  of  the  joung  tragediai 
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*ho  tuu  or  lata  been  winalog  nich  golden  opiniooi  in  the  uiphilhwtrM  of  (b* 
pniTiiMVfl.  Some  vxtj  tliotuHod  pereons  were  preaent,  and  but  lur  the  luot  [hat  th« 
Mraetanrs  almost  iinpwable,  it  m  Kiir  to  pmume  that  the  bourn  would  hara  Beak 
fcU.  Hia  aut(uM  UajeMj,  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  occupied  the  imperial  box,  and 
SM  tlifl  ojDoauro  of  all  ejes.  Ubdj  iUualrloiu  nobles  und  genenla  of  the.Kinpir« 
(laocd  lite  occasion  irllli  their  pmenoe,  and  not  the  least  among  Ihem  waa  On 
jvnng  patriciaii  lieutenant  whoei-  laurels,  won  in  the  ranka  at  the  "Tbunderiai 
LcfTOD,"  are  alill  oo  in'e«n  upoa  hia  brow.  The  cheer  wbicb  greeted  bia  entrauM 
VM  heard  beyond  the  Tiber  I 

'The  lute  repair!  and  decoratiooa  add  both  to  the  comelineaB  and  the  oomrort  of 
the  Coliaettni.  The  new  cwbione  are  ii  great  ini prove nienl  upon  the  hard  marble 
Kail  we  have  been  twi  long  ncciixlomed  In.  The  present  inanngeinent  deserve  well 
of  Ibe  public.     They  have  restored  lo  the  Coliseum  clie  gilding,  the  rich  uphoUteij 


mi  the  unironn  magniflcence  w 
pMid  of  fifty  jtmn  an* 


/ 

/ 
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'*The  opening  soene  last  night — the  broadsword  oombat  between    t^ro  jovai 
amateurs  and  a  famous  Parthiau  gladiator  who  was  sent  here  a  prisouer — ^vras  wr 
fine.    The  elder  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  handled  his  weapon  witii  a  grace  tkai 
marked  the  poaseesion  of  extraordinary  talent     His  feint  of  thrusting:,  folioweci 
instantly  by  a  happily  delivered  blow  which  unhelmeted  the  Parthian,  -^rma  reoeirei^l 
with  hearty  applause.     He  was  not  thoroughly  up  in  the  backliande<l  stroke,  but 
il  was  very  gratifying  to  his  numerous  friends  to  know  that,  in  time,  pracCioe  vrnj^ 
have  overcome  this  defects     However,  he  was  killed.    His  sisters^  who  were  preesent. 
•xpre&sed  considerable  regret.    His  mother  left  the  Coliseum.    The  other  joatk 
mainUiined  the  contest  with  sdbh  spirit  as  to  call  forth  enthusiastic  burste  of 
applause.     When  at  last  he  fvll  a  ogrpae,  his  aged  mother  ran  scrvamin^,  viiia  b:Mf 
disheveled  and  tears  sircamin^  from  her  eyes,  and  swoou(.*d  away  just  as  her  b^nda 
were  clutching  at  the  railings  of  the  arena.     She  was  promptly  removed  by  th« 
police.     Under  the  cireumaianct«  the  woman's  conduct  was  pardonable,  perfaa/i^ 
but  we  au^ge^t  tliat  sucii  exhibition.^  interfere  with  the  dicorum  which  sdiould  l«r 
pn'fltTved  during  the  performances,  and  are  highly  improper  in  the  preseiKse  of  the 
Smperor.     The  Parthian  prisoner  fought  bravely  and  well;  and  well  he  migrfac,  dir 
he  was  fighting  for  both  life  and  liberty.    His  wife  and  children  were  there  to  oer?« 
his  arm  with  tlicir  love,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  old  home  he  should  sice  Bgnin  tf- 
he  conquered.     When  hU  second  assailant  fell,  the  woman  clasped  her  children  to 
her  breast  and  wept  for  joy.    But  it  was  only  a  transient  happiness.    TIte  oapciv** 
staggered  toward  her  and  she  saw  thut  the  liberty  he  had  earned  was  earned  to« 
laie.     He  was  wounded  unto  deatli.     Thus  tlie  first  act  closed  in  a  manoer  whick 
WHS  entirely  sstistactory.    Tlie  manager  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  retamed 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him,  in  a  speech  which  was  replete  with  wit  and 
humor,  and  closed  b}'  hoping  that  his  humble  efforts  to  afford  cheerful  and  instmo- 
tive  entertainment  would  continue  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bonus 
publia . 

"  The  star  now  appeared,  and  was  received  with  vociferous  applause  and  tiia 
simultaneous  waving;  of  sixty  tliousand  handkerchiefe.     Marcus  Marcellus  Valeriui 
(stage  naroc — his  .'eal  name  is  Smith,)  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and  an  artist  of  rare  merit.     His  management  of  the  battle-ax  is  wonderful. 
His  gayety  and  his  playfulness  are  irresistible,  in  his  comic  parta,  and  yet  they  are 
inforior  to  his  Bul)lime  conceptions  in  the  grave  realm  of  tragedy.   When  his  ax  wka 
doecribing  fiery  circles  about  the  heads  of  the  bewildered  barbarians,  in  exact  tini'- 
with  his  springing  body  and  his  prancing  legs,  the  audience  gave  way  to  uncon- 
trollable bursts  of  laughter;  but  when  the  back  of  his  weapon  broke  the  skull  of 
one  and  almost  in  the  same  instant  its  edge  clove  the  other's  body  in  twa^n,  t^ 
howl  of  enthusiustic  applause  tli:;t  shook  the  building,  was  the  acknowledgmeot  of 
a  critical  a«»emblago  that  ho  was  a  master  of  the  nobleet  departnicnt  of  his  pror-^* 
aion.     If  he  has  a  fault,  (and  we  are  .sorry  to  even  intimate  that  he  ha«».)  it  is  tliat 
of  glancing  at  "the  audience,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exciting  moments  of  the  per- 
formance, as  if  seeking  admiration.     The  pausing  in  a  flght  to  bow  when  booqurti 
are  thrown  to  him  is  alao  in  bad  taste.    In  the  great  lefi-handed  combat  he  appeared 
to  ho  hwking  at  the  audience  ha'f  the  time,  instead  of  carving  his  adversaries;  »od 
when  he  had   slain  nil  the  Fophomorps  and  was  dallying  with   the  fr«»hnian.  W 
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tkm  ^ed  and  fmatcbed  a  bouquet  as  it  fell,  a.'  *       ^.^  ^^^  adversaiy  at  a  tioM 

«1i<«o  a  blow^  was  deaoending  which  prom  ^v^  his  deatli-wammt 

^  ^ob  leTitj  is  proper  enough  in  the  proTiu'  ^^  but  it  ill  suits  the 

dignity  of  the  metropolis.    We  trust  our  these  remarks  iu 

fixxl  part,  for  we  mean  them  aolelj  for  \/  .now  us  are  aware 

that  although  we  are  at  times  justly  sev/  4fiartyr8,  we  never  in- 

%rationally  offend  gladiators. 

''The  Iniknt  Prodigy  performed  wo^  ame  his  four  tiger  whelpa 

with  ease,  and  with  no  other  hurt  thai^  .irtion  of  bis  scalp.    The  Gen- 

•ral  Slaughter  was  rendered  witb  a  fa/  .  details  which  reflects  the  highest 

vndit  upon  the  late  paricipants  in  it«'  ^ 

^  Upon  the  wiiole,  last  night's  pef  m  shed  honor  not  ^nly  upon  the  man- 

agement but  upon  the  city  that  ^  ^gea  and  sustains  such  wholesome  and 

Wtractire  entertainments.  We  wr  simply  suggest  that  the  practice  of  vulgar 
7<mog  boys  in  the  gallery  of  shy  in  peanuts  and  paper  pellets  at  the  tigers,  and 
ttfing  **  Hi-yi  I"  and  manifesting  approbation  or  dissatisfaction  by  such  obsenrations 
ai  -Bully  for  the  lion!"  "Go  it,  Gladdyl"  "Boote!"  "Speechl"  "Take  a 
^Ik  round  the  block  I"  and  so  on,  are  extremely  reprehensible,  when  the  Emperor 
la  present,  and  ought  to  b^  stopped  by  the  police.  Several  times  last  night,  when 
the  supernumeraries  entered  the  arena  to  drag  out  the  bodies,  the  young  ruffiaos  in 
^  gallery  shouted,  "Supel  supel"  and  also,  "Oh,  what  a  coat!"  and  "  Why  don*l 
jou  pad  them  shanks  ?"  and  made  use  of  various  other  remarks  expressive  of  deri- 
MOO.    Tltese  things  are  very  annoying  to  the  audience. 

**  A  matinee  for  the  little  folks  is  promised  for  this  afternoon,  on  which  occasion 
siveral  martyrs  will  be  eaten  by  the  tigers.  The  regular  performance  will  continue 
fveiy  night  till  further  notic-e.  Material  change  of  programme  every  eveniag. 
Be&eflt  of  Valerian,  Tuesday,  29th,  if  he  lives." 


I  have  been  a  dramatic  critic  myself,  in  my  time,  and  I  was 
often  Burprised  to  notice  how  much  more  I  knew  about  Hamlet 
than  Forrest  did ;    and  it  gratifies  me  to  observe,  now,  how 
much  better  my  brethren  of  ancient  times  knew  how  a  broad 
iword  battle  ought  to  be  fought  than  the  gladiators. 


OHAPTEE  XXVIL 

SO  far,  good.  If  any  man  has  a  right  to  feel  prond  of  bim- 
•elf,  and  satisfied,  surely  it  is  I.  For  I  have  written 
about  the  Coliseum,  and  the  gladiators,  the  martyrs,  and  the 
lions,  and  yet  have  never  once  used  the  phrase  ^'  butchered  to 
make  a  Roman  holy  day."  I  am  the  only  "free  white  man  of 
mature  age,  who  has  accomplished  this  since  Byron  originated 
the  expression. 

Butchered  to  make  a  Bpman  holyday  sounds  well  for  the 
first  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  times  one  sees  it 
in  print,  but  after  that  it  begins  to  grow  tiresome.  I  find  it 
in  all  the  books  concerning  Bome — and  here  latterly  it  rs- 
minds  me  of  Judge  Oliver.  Oliver  was  a  young  lawyer,  freeh 
from  the  schools,  who  had  gone  out  to  the  deserts  of  Nevada 
to  begin  life.  He  found  that  country,  and  our  ways  of  life, 
there,  in  those  early  days,  difierent  from  life  in  New  England 
or  Paris.  But  he  put  on  a  woollen  shirt  and  strapped  a  navj 
revolver  to  his  person,  took  to  the  bacon  and  beans  of  the 
country,  and  determined  to  do  in  Nevada  as  Nevada  did 
Oliver  accepted  the  situation  so  completely  that  although  he 
must  have  sorrowed  over  many  of  his  trials,  he  never  com- 
plained— that  iSj  he  never  complained  but  once.  He,  two  others, 
and  myself,  started  to  the  new  silver  mines  in  the  Humboldt 
mountains — ^he  to  be  Probate  Judge  of  Humboldt  county,  and 
we  to  mine.  The  distance  was  two  hundred  miles.  It  was 
dead  of  winter.  We  bought  a  two-horse  wagon  and  put 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  bacon,  flour,  beans,  blasting- 
powder,  picks  and  shovels  in  it ;  we  bought  two  sorry-looking 
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MexicaLD  "  plogB,"  with  the  hair  turned  the  wrong  wa;  and 
more  comers  on  their  Imdies  than  there  are  on  the  mosque  of 
Omar ;  we  hitched  np  and  started.  It  was  a  dreadful  trip. 
Bat  Olirer  did  not  complain.  The  horses  dragged  the  wagon 
two  miles  from  town  and  then  gave  out.  Then  we  three 
pushed  th^  wagon  seven  miles,  and  Oliver  moved  ahead  and 
palled  the  horses  after  him  by  the  bits.     "We  complained,  but 


Oliver  did  not.  The  ground  was  ^ozen,  and  it  froze  our 
backs  while  we  slept;  the,  wind  swept  across  our  faces  and 
froze  our  noses.  Oliver  did  not  complain.  Five  days  of 
poshing  the  wagon  by  day  and  freezing  by  night  brought  ns  . 
to  the  bad  part  of  the,  journey — the  Forty  Mile  Desert,  or  the 
Great  American  Desert,  if  you  please.  Still,  this  mildest- 
mannered  man  that  ever  was,  bad  not  complained.  Wa 
started  across  at  eight  in  the  morning,  pushing  through  sand 
that  had  no  bottom ;  toiling  aH  day  long  by  the  wrecks  of  a 
thousand  wf^ons,  t)ie  skeletons  of  ten  thousand  oxen ;  by 
wagon-tires  enough  to  hoop  the  Washington  Monument  to  the 
top,  ^d  ox-chains  enough  to  girdle  Long  Island  ;  by  human 
gTYives;  with  our  throats  parched  always,  with  thirst;  lips 
bleeding  from  the  alkali  dust ;  hungry,  perspiring,  and  very, 
Tery  weary — so  weary  tliat  when  we  dropped  in  the  sand 
eveiy  fifty  yards  to  rest  the  horses,  we  could  hardly  keep  from 
going  to  eleep^no  complaints  from  Oliver:  none  the  next 
morning  at  three  o'clock,  when  we  got  across,  tired  to  death. 
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Awakeiiedtwoortlireenighteaflerward&tmidDightiint  narrow 
canon,  by  tlie  enow  falling  on  our  fad^,  and  appalled  at  the 
imminent  danger  of  being  "enowed  in,"  we  liameseed  ap  aod 
pushed  on  till  eight  in  the  morning,  pasoed  the  "  Divide  "  and 
knew  we  were  saved.     No  complaints.     Fifteen  dajs  of  hard- 
flhip  and  fatigue  brought  ue  to  the  end  of  the  two  luindred 
miles,  atid  the  Judge  Iiad  not  complained.     We  wondered  if 
an;  thing  could  exasperate  him.     We  built  a  Ilumboldt  houde. 
It  is  done  in  this  way.     You  dig  a  square  in  the  steep  base  of 
tlie  mountain,  and  set  up  two  uprights  and  top  them  with  two 
joists.    Then  you  stretch  a  great  sheet  of  "  cotton  domestic  " 
from  the  point  where  the  joists  join  the  hill-side  down  over 
the  joists  to  the  ground ;  this  makes  the  roof  and  the  front  of 
the   mansion ;    the  sidea 
and   back    are    the    dirt 
walls  your   digging    haB 
left.    A  chimney  is  eaeilj 
made  by  turning  up  one 
comer  of  the  roof.    Oli- 
ver was  sitting  alone  ia 
this     dismal     den,    one 
night,    by    a    sage-bniBh 
fire,   writing  poetry;  he 
wfts  very  fond  of  digging 
poetry  out  of  himself— or 
blasting  it  oat  when  it 
I         came  hard.     He  heard  an 
I         animal's    footsteps    doee 
I        to  the  roof;  a  stone  <x 
I         two  and  some  dirt  came ' 
through  and  fell  by  him. 
He  grew  uneasy  and  said 
"  Hi ! — clear     out    from 
there,  can't  you  !" — from 
time  to  time.     But  by  and  by  he  fell  asleep  where  he  tat, 
and  pretty  soon  a  mule  fell  down  the  chimney  I     The  fire  flew 
in  every  direction,  and  Oliver  went  over  backwards.     About 
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%en  nights  after  that,  he  recovered  confidence  enough  to  go  to 

writitig  poetry  again.     Again  he  dozed  off  to  sleep,  and  again 

a  mule  fell  down  the  chimney.     This  time,  about  half  of  that 

side  of  the  house  came  in  with  the  mule.     Struggling  to  get 

up,  the  mule  kicked  the  candle  out  and  smashed  moat  of  the 

kitchen  furniture,  and  raised  considerable  dust.     These  violent 

awakenings  must  have  been  annoying  to  Oliver,  but  he  never 

eomplained.     He  moved  to  a  mansion  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  canon,  because  he  had  noticed  the  mules  did  not  go  there. 

One  night  about  eight  o'clock  he  was  endeavoring  to  finish 

his  poem,  when  a  stone  rolled  in — then  a  hoof  appeared  below 

the  canvas — ^then  part  of  a  cow — the  after  part.    He  leaned 

back  in  dread,  and  shouted  "  Hooy !  hooy !  get  out  of  this!'' 

and  the   cow  struggled  manfully — lost  ground  steadily — dirt 

and  dast  streamed  down,  and  before  Oliver  could  get  well 

away,  the  entire  cow  crashed  through  on  to  the  table  and 

made  a  shapeless  wreck  of  every  thing ! 

Tlien,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  I  think,  Oliver  com- 
plained.    He  said, 

•*  Hiis  thing  is  growing  monotonous  P* 

Then  he  resigned  his  judgeship  and  left  Humboldt  county. 
^Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holyday"  has  grown  monot- 
onooe  to  me. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  Micha^ 

Angelo  Buonarotti.    I  used  to  worship  the  mighty  genius  of 

Michael  Angelo— tliat  man  who  was  great  in  poetry,  painting, 

aculpture,  architecture — great  in  every  thing  he  undertook. 

But  I  do  not  want  Michael  Angelo  for  breakfast — for  luncheon 

— for  dinner — for  tea — for  supper — for  between  meals.    I  like  a 

ciiange,  occasionaUy.     In  Genoa,  he  designed  every  thing ;  in 

Milan  he  or  his  pupils  designed  every  thing ;  he  designed  th« 

Lake  of  Como ;  in  Padua,  Verona,  Venice,  Bologna,  who  did 

we  ever  hear  of,  from  guides,  but  Michael  Angelo  f    In  Flor- 

ence,  he  painted  every  thing,  designed  every  thing,  nearly,  and 

what  he  did  not  design  he  used  to  sit  on  a  favorite  stone  and 

look  at,  and  they  showed  us  the  stone.     In  Pisa  he  designed 

erery  thing  but  the  old  shot-tower,  and  they  would  have  at- 
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trlbnted  that  to  him  if  it  had  not  been  so  awfully  out  of  ths 

perpendicular.      He  designed  the  piers  of  Leghorn  and  tJie 

custom  houae  regulations  of  Civita  Vecchia.     But,  here — Iiero 

it   is  frightful.     He   designed   St,  Peter's;   he   designed   the 

'  Pope;  he  designed  the  Pantheon,  the  uniform  of  tlie  Pope'a 

soldiers,  the  Tiber,  the  Vatican,  the  Coliseum,  the  Capitol,  tlio 

Tarpeian  Kock,  the  Barberini  Palace,  St.  John  Latt:ran,  the 

Campagna,  the  Appian  Way,  the  Seven  Hills,  the  Baths  of 

Caraualla,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  the  Cloaca  Maxima— the 

eternal  bore  designed  the  Eternal  City,  and  unless  all  men 

«nd  books  do  lie,  he  painted  every  tiling  in  it !     Dan  said  the 

other  day  to  the  guide,  "  Enough,  enough,  enough  [     Say  no 

more!        Lump     the 

whole  thing!  Bay  that 

the      Creator      madu 

Italy  from  designs  bj 

Michael  Angelo !" 

I  never  felt  bo  fer- 
vently thankful,  »o 
soothed,  BO  tranquil, 
80  filled  with  a  bl«es<xl 
peace,  as  I  did  yester- 
day when  I  learned 
tliat  Michael  Angelo 
was  dead. 

But  we  have  taken 
it  out  o£  this  guide. 
He  haa   marched    us 
j,^^  through  miles  of  pic- 

tures and  sculpture 
in  the  vast  corridors  of  the  Vatican ;  (ind  through  miles  of 
pictures  and  sculpture  in  twenty  other  palaces ;  he  has  shown 
UB  the  great  picture  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  freecoes  enough 
to  frescoe  the  heavena — pretty  much  all  done  by  Michael 
Angelo.  So  with  him  we  have  played  that  game  which  has 
vanquished  so  many  guides  for  us — imbecility  and  idiotic 
questions.  Theae  creatures  never  suspect — they  have  no  idea 
of  a  sarirasm. 
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He  shows  tis  a  figure  and  says :  "  Statoo  bmnzo."     (Bronze 
sUtae.) 

We  look  at  it  indifferently  and  the  doctor  ■  oaks :  "  By  Mi- 
chael Augelo!" 

"Ko — not  know 
who," 

Then  he  shows  us 
the  ancient  Roman 
Forum.  The  doc- 
tor asks ;  "  Michael 
Angelo !" 

A  stare  from  the 
gaide.  "No^thon- 
san'  year  before  he 
is  bom." 

Then  an  Egyp- 
tian obelisk.  A> 
gain  :  "  Michael 
Angelol"  BBonzB  OTiTua 

"  Oh,  mon  dieu, 
genteelmen  1    Zia  is  two  thonean'  year  before  he  is  bom !" 

He  grows  so  tired  of  that  unceasing  question  sometimes, 
that  he  dreade  to  show  us  any  thing  at  all.  The  wretch  has 
tried  all  tlie  ways  he  can  think  of  to  make  os  comprehend 
that  Michael  Angelo  is  only  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a 
,  part  of  the  world,  bat  somehow  he  has  not  succeeded  yet. 
Relief  for  overtaaked  eyes  and  brain  from  study  and  sight- 
seeing is  necessary,  or  we  shall  become  idiotic  sure  enough. 
Tlierefore  this  guide  must  continue  to  Buffer.  If  he  does  not 
«njoy  it,  BO  much  the  worse  for  him.     We  do. 

In  this  place  I  may  as  well  jot  down  a  chapter  concerning 
those  necessary  nuisances,  European  guides.  Many  a  man 
has  wished  in  his  heart  he  could  do  without  his  guide ;  but 
knowing  he  could  not,  has  wished  he  conld  get  some  amuse- 
ment out  of  him  as  a  remuneration  for  the  affliction  of  his 
society.  We  accomplished  this  latter  matter,  and  if  our 
experience  can  be  made  useful  to  others  they  are  welcome  to  it. 
19 
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Guides  know  about  enough  Englisli  to  tangle  every  thing 
up  so  that  a  man  can  make  neither  head  or  tail  of  it.  They 
know  their  story  by  heart — the  history  of  every  statue,  paint- 
ing, cathedral  or  other  wonder  they  show  you.  They  know  it 
and  tell  it  as  a  pan'ot  would — and  if  you  interrupt,  and  throw 
them  off  the  track,  they  have  to  go  back  and  begin  over  again. 
All  their  lives  long,  they  are  employed  in  showing  strange 
things  to  foreigners  and  listening  to  their  bursts  of  admiration. 
It  is  human  nature  to  take  delight  in  exciting  admiration.  It 
is  what  prompts  children  to  say  "smart"  things,  and  do  ab- 
surd ones,  and  in  other  ways  "show  off"  when  company  i& 
present.  It  is  what  makes  gossips  turn  out  in  rain  and  storm 
to  go  and  be  the  first  to  tell  a  startling  bit  of  news.  Think, 
then,  what  a  passion  it  becomes  with  a  guide,  whose  privilege 
it  is,  every  day,  to  show  to  strangers  wondei-e  that  tlirow  them 
into  perfect  ecstasies  of  admiration !  He  gets  so  that  he  could 
not  by  any  possibility  live  in  a  soberer  atmosphere.  After  we 
discovered  this,  we  never  went  into  ecstacies  any  more — we 
never  admired  any  thing — ^we  never  showed  any  but  impassi- 
ble faces  and  stupid  indifference  in  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
limest  wonders  a  guide  had  to  display.  We  had  found  their 
weak  point.  We  have  made  good  use  of  it  ever  since.  We 
have  made  some  of  those  people  savage,  at  times,  but  we  have 
never  lost  our  own  serenity. 

The  doctor  asks  the  questions,  generally,  because  he  can 
keep  his  countenance,  and  look  more  like  an  inspired  idiot, 
and  throw  more  imbecility  into  the  tone  of  his  voice  than  anj 
man  that  lives.     It  comes  natural  to  him. 

The  guides  in  Genoa  are  delighted  to  secure  an  American 
party,  because  Americans  so  much  wonder,  and  deal  so  much 
in  sentiment  and  emotion  before  any  relic  of  Columbus.  Our 
guide  there  fidgeted  about  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  spring 
inattrass.  He  was  full  of  animation — full  of  impatience.  He 
said: 

"  Come  wis  me,  genteelmen !— come !  I  show  you  ze  letter 
writing  by  Christopher  Colombo  I — write  it  himsell't — write  it 
wis  his  own  hand ! — come  1" 
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He  took  UB  to  the  mmiicipal  palace.  After  moch  impres- 
tive  fambling  of  keys  and  opening  of  locks,  the  stained  and 
aged  document  was  spread  before  us.  The  guide's  eyes 
sparkled.  He  danced  about  us  and  tapped  the  parchment 
with  his  finger : 

"  What  I  tell  you,  genteelmen  1  Is  it  not  so !  See  1  hand- 
■writing  Christopher  Colombo  I — write  it  himself  I" 

We  looked  indifferent — unconcerned.  The  doctor  examined 
the  document  very  deliberately,  during  a  painful  pause. — Then 
he  said,  without  any  show  of  interest : 

"  Ah — Ferguson — what — what  did  you  say  was  the  n&mtt 
of  the  party  who  wrote  this?" 

"  Christopher  Colombo !  ze  great  Christopher  Colombo  I" 

Another  deliberate  e:tamination. 

"Ah — did  he  write  it  himself,  or— or  howf 


*He  write  it  himself t — Christopher  Colombo!  he'i  own 

band-writing,  write  by  himself  I" 
Then  the  doctor  laid  the  document  down  and  said : 
"  WTiy,  I  have  seen  boys  in  America  only  fourteen  yean 

old  that  conld  write  better  than  that." 
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"  But  zifi  is  ze  great  Christo — ^" 

^^  I  don^t  care  who  it  is !  It's  the  worst  writing  I  ever  saw. 
Kow  jou  musn't  think  you  can  impose  on  us  because  we  are 
strangers.  We  are  not  fools,  by  a  good  deal.  If  you  haire 
got  any  specimens  of  penmanship  of  real  merit,  trot  them  out  I 
— and  if  you  haven't,  drive  on  1" 

We  drove  on.  The  guide  was  considerably  shaken  up,  bat 
he  m^de  one  more  venture.  He  had  something  which  he 
thought  would  overcome  us.    He  said : 

"  Ah,  genteelmen,  you  come  wis  me  I  I  show  you  beautiful, 
O,  magnificent  bust  Christopher  Colombo  I — splendid,  grand, 
magnificent  I" 

He  brought  us  before  the  beautiful  bustr-^for  it  ivas  beauti- 
ful— and  sprang  back  and  struck  an  attitude : 

"Ah,  look,  genteelmen! — ^beautiful,  grand, — bust  Christo<- 
pher  Colombo! — beautiful  bust,  beautiful  pedestal!". 

The  doctor  put  up  his  eye-glass — procured  for  such  occa* 
sions: 

"  Ah — what  did  you  say  this  gentleman's  name  was  I"   * 

"  Christophw  Colombo^! — ze  great  Christopher  Colombo  !** 

"Christopher  Colombo— the  great  Christopher  Colombo. 
Well,  what  did  Ae  do?" 

"  Discover  America  I — discover  America,  Oh,  ze  devil  I" 
.  "  Discover  America.    No — that  statement  will  hardly  wash. 
We  are  just  !rom  America  ourselves.    We  heard  nothing 
about  it.      Christopher  Colombo^pleasant  name — ^is — is  he 
dead  f 

"  Oh,  corpo  di  Baccho ! — ^three  hundred  year  I" 

"What  did  he  die  of?" 

"  I  do  not  know  1 — I  can  not  tell." 

"Small-pox,  think!" 

"  I  do  not  know,  genteelmen ! — ^I  do  not  know  what  he  die 
<rfl" 

"Measles,  likely?" 

"  May  be— may  be— I  do  noi  know — ^I  think  be  die  of  wine^ 
things."  • 

"  Parents  living  ?" 
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"  Im-posseeble  I" 

*'  Ah — which  is  the  bast  and  which  ie  the  pedestal  I" 
"  Santa  Maria  I — zia  ze  buat ! — zis  ze  pedestal  1" 
"  Ah,  I  see,  I  see — happy  combination — very  happy  combi- 
nation, indeed.     Is — is  this  the  first  time  this  gentlemao  waa 
ever  on  a  bust!" 


That  joke  was  lost  on  the  foreigner — gaidee  can  not  master 
the  snbtletieB  of  the  American  joke. 

We  have  made  it  interesting  for  this  Roman  guide.  Yeater- 
day  we  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  the  Vatican,  again,  that 
wonderful  world  of  curioBitiee.  We  came  very  near  exprees- 
JDg  interest,  sometimes — even  admiration — it  was  very  hard 
to  keep  from  it.  We  succeeded  though.  Nobody  else  ever 
did,  in  the  Vatican  museums.  The  guide  was  bewildered — 
non-pluased.  He  walked  his  lege  off,  nearly,  hunting  up  ez- 
traordioary  things,  and  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  on  us,  but 
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it  was  a  failure  ;  we  never  showed  any  interest  in  any  thing. 
He  had  reserved  what  he  considered  to  be  his  greatest  wonder 
till  the  last — a  royal  Egyptian  mummy,  the  best  preserved  in 
the  world,  perhaps.  He  took  us  there.  He  felt  so  sm^e,  this 
time,  that  some  of  his  old  enthusiasm  came  back  to  him : 

"  See,  genteelmen ! — ^Mummy  !     Mummy !" 

The  eye-glass  came  up  as  calmly,  as  deliberately  as  ever. 

"  Ah, — Ferguson — what  did  I  understand  you  to  say  the 
gentleman's  name  was  ?" 

"  Name  ? — ^he  got  no  name  I — ^Mummy ! — 'Gyptian  mam- 
my!" 

"  Yes,  yes.     Born  here  f ' 

"  No !     ^Gyptian  mummy !" 

"  Ah,  just  so.     Frenchman,  I  presume  ?" 

"  No ! — not  Frenchman,  not  Boman ! — bom  in  Egypta !" 

"  Bom  in  Egypta.  Never  heard  of  Egypta  before.  For- 
eign locality,  likely.  Mummy — mummy.  How  calm  he  is — 
how  self-possessed.     Is,  ah — is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Oh,  sacre  hleu^  been  dead  three  thousan'  year  1"  * 

The  doctor  turned  on  him  savagely  : 

"  Here,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  as  this ! 
Playing  us  for  Chinamen  because  we  are  strangers  and  trying 
to  learn !  Trying  to  impose  your  vile  second-hand  carcasses  on 
us! — thunder  and  lightning,  I've  a  notion  to — to — if  you've 
got  a  nice  frtsh  corpse,  fetch  him  out ! — or  by  George  we^ll 
brain  you  I" 

We  make  it  exceedingly  interesting  for  this  Frenchman. 
However,  he  has  paid  us  back,  partly,  without  knowing  it. 
He  came  to  the  hotel  this  morning  to  ask  if  we  were  up,  and 
he  endeavored  as  well  as  he  could  to  describe  us,  so  that  the 
landlord  would  know  which  pei^sons  he  meant.  He  finished 
with  the  casual  remark  that  we  were  lunatics.  The  observa- 
tion was  so  innocent  and  so  honest  that  it  amounted  to  a  veiy 
good  thing  for  a  guide  to  say. 

There  is  one  remark  (already  mentioned",)  which  never  yet 
has  failed  to  disgust  tluse  jruides.  We  use  it  always,  when 
we  can  think  of  nothing  else  to  say.     After  they  have  ex' 
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hansted  their  enthusiasm  pointing  ont  to  us  and  praising  the 
beauties  of  some  ancient  bronze  image  or  broken-legged 
statue,  we  look  at  it  stupidly  and  in  silence  for  five,  ten, 
fifteen  minutes — as  long  as  we  can  hold  out,-  in  fact — and  then 
ask: 

"  Is— is  he  dead  ?" 

That  conquers  the  serenest  of  them.  It  is  not  what  they 
are  looking  for — especially  a  new  guide.  Our  Boman  Fergu- 
son is  the  most  patient,  unsuspecting,  long-sufiering  subject 
we  have  had  yet.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  him.  We 
luive  enjoyed  his  society  very  much.  We  trust  he  has  enjoyed 
ours,  but  we  are  harassed  with  doubts. 

We  have  been  in  the  catacombs.  It  was  like  going  down 
into  a  vdry  deep  cellar,  only  it  was  a  cellar  which  had  no  end 
to  it.  The  narrow  passages  are  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  on  each  hand  as  you  pass  along,  the  hollowed  shelves  are 
carved  out,  from  three  to  fourteen  deep ;  each  held  a  corpse 
once.  There  are  names,  and  Christian  symbols,  and  prayers, 
or  sentences  expressive  of  Christian  hopes,  carved  upon  nearly 
every  sarcophagus.  The  dates  belong  away  back  in  the  dawn 
of  the  Christian  era,  of  course.  Here,  in  these  holes  in  the 
ground,  the  first  Christians  sometimes  burrowed  to  escape  per- 
secution. They  crawled  out  at  night  to  get  food,  but  remained 
under  cover  in  the  day  time.  The  priest  told  us  that  St 
Sebastian  lived  under  ground  for  some  time  while  he  was 
being  hunted ;  he  went  out  one  day,  and  the  soldiery  discov- 
ered and  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows.  Five  or  six  of  the 
early  Popes — those  who  reigned  about  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago — ^held  their  papal  courts  and  advised  with  their  clergy  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Duiing  seventeen  years — ^from  A.  D. 
285  to  A.  D.  252 — the  Popes  did  not  appear  above  ground. 
Four  were  raised  to  the  great  office  during  that  period.  Four 
years  apiece,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  very  suggestive  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  undei^ound  graveyards  as  places  of  residence. 
One  Pope  afterward  spent  his  entire  pontificate  in  the  cata- 
combs— eight  years.  Another  was  discovered  in  them  and 
mordered  in  the  episcopal  chair.     There  was  no  satisfaction 
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in  being  a  Pope  in  those  days.  There  were  too  many  annoy- 
ances. There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  catacombs  under 
Borne,  each  with  its  maze  of  narrow  passages  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  each  other  and  each  passage  walled  to  the  top  with 
scooped  graves  its  entire  length.  A  careful  estimate  makes  the 
length  of  the  passages  of  all  the  catacombs  combined  foot  np 
nine  hundred  miles,  and  their  graves  number  seven  millions. 
We  did  not  go  through  all  the  passages  of  all  the'  catacombs. 
We  were  very  anxious  to  do  it,  and  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, but  our  too  limited  time  obliged  us  to  give  up  the 
idea.  So  we  only  groped  through  the  dismal  labyrinth  of 
St.  Callixtus,  under  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  the 
various  catacombs  are  small  chapels  rudely  hewn  in  the  stones^ 
and  here  the  early  Christians  often  held  their  religious  services 
by  dim,  ghostly  lights.  Think  of  mass  and  a  sermon  away 
down  in  those  tangled  caverns  under  ground  ! 

In  the  catacombs  were  buried  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Agnes,  and 
several  other  of  tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  saints.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  St.  Bridget  used  to  remain  long 
hours  in  holy  contemplation,  and  St.  Charles  Borrom^o  was 
wont  to  spend  wliole  niglits  in  prayer  there.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  a  very  marvelous  thing. 

"  H(?re  the  heart  of  St  Philip  Neri  was  ao  inflamed  with  divine  love  as  to  bunt 
bis  ribs." 

I  find  that  grave  statement  in  a  book  published  in  New 
York  in  1858,  and  written  by  "  Rev.  William  H.  Neligan, 
LL.D.,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Member  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Society  of  Great  Britain."  Therefore,  I  believe 
it.  Otherwise,  I  could  not.  Under  other  circumstances  I 
should  have  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  what  Philip  had  for  din- 
ner. 

This  author  puts  my  credulity  on  its  mettle  every  now  and 
then.  He  tells  of  one  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius  whose  house  in 
Borne  he  visited ;  he  visited  only  the  house — ^the  priest  hat 
been  dead  two  hundred  years.  He  says  the  Virgin  Mary  ap- 
peared to  this  saint.     Then  he  continues : 
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**Hta  lotig:ae  »nd  his  heart,  which  were  found  after  nearly  a  centnry  to  be  wholi^ 
when  the  body  was  disinterred  before  his  canonization,  are  still  presenred  in  a 
iriaas  case,  and  arter  two  centuries  the  heart  is  still  whole.  When  the  French 
troops  came  to  Rome,  and  when  Pius  VII.  was  carried  away  prisoner,  blood 
dropped  from  it^* 

To  read  that  in  a  book  written  by  a  monk  far  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  would  surprise  no  one ;  it  would  sound  natural 
and  proper ;  but  when  it  is  seriously  stated  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  a  man  of  finished  education,  an 
LL.D.,  M.  A.,  and  an  Archseological  magnate,  it  sounda 
strangely  enough.  Still,  1  would  gladly  change  my  unbelief 
for  Neligan's  faith,  and  let  him  make  the  conditions  as  hard  as 
he  pleased. 

The  old  gentleman's  undoubting,  unquestioning  simplicity 
has  a  rare  freshness  about  it  in  these  matter-of-fact  railroading 
and  telegrapliing  days.  Hear  him,  concerning  the  church  of 
Ara  Coeli : 

**  In  the  roof  of  the  church,  directly  abore  the  high  altar,  is  engrared,  '  Regina 
(ktU  buUrt  AUtuia.''  In  ihe  sixth  century  Rome  was  visited  by  a  fearful  peeti- 
lenoe.  Grefsqry  the  Great  urged  the  people  to  do  penance,  and  a  general  proces- 
aiou  was  formed.  It  was  to  proceed  from  Ara  Coeli  to  St  Peter's.  As  it  passed 
before  the  mole  of  Adrian,  now  tho  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  sound  of  heavenly 
voices  was  heard  singing  (it  was  Easter  mom.)  *  Jiegina  Ccdij  lattare  t  allduia  t 
fma  qutm  mcrmsti  portare,  cUleluitt  t  resurrezit  aicut  dixit ;  alleluia  V  The  Pontiff, 
oarfrtng  in  his  hands  the  {«)rtrait  of  the  Virgin,  (which  is  over  the  high  altar  and 
Ib  mid  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke,)  answered,  with  the  astonished  people, 
*  Orapro  nobis  Dtsum^  alleluia  V  At  the  paroe  time  an  angel  was  seen  to  put  up  a 
•word  iif  a  scabbard,  and  the  pestilence  ceased  on  the  same  day.  There  are  four 
•rcumsiaDcea  which  confirm*  this  miracle:  the  annual  procession  which  take* 
place  in  the  western  churuh  on  the  feast  of  St  Mark :  the  statue  of  St  Michael, 
placed  on  the  mole  of  Adrian,  which  ha8  since  that  time  bee»»  called  the  Castle  of 
8i  Angelo ;  the  antiphon  Rc^gina  Coeli.  which  the  O«i«ho)¥*  church  singi  duriof 
panrhal  time ;  and  the  inscription  in  the  church." 

*  The  italioa  arv  mln^'^.  T. 
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FROM  the  sanguinarj  sports  of  the  Holy  Inquisition ;  the 
slaughter  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  dismal  tombs  of  the 
Catacombs,  I  naturally  pass  to  the  picturesque  horrors  of  the 
Capuchin  Convent.  We  stopped  a  moment  in  a  small  chapel 
in  the  church  to  admire  a  picture  of  St.  Michael  vanqnishiDg 
Satan — a  picture  which  is  so  beautiful  that  I  can  not  but  think 
it  belongs  to  the  reviled  "  Benaissancey'*  notwithstanding  I  be- 
lieve they  told  us  one  of  the  ancient  old  masters  painted  it — 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  vast  vault  underneath. 

Here  was  a  spectacle  for  sensitive  nerves !  Evidently  the 
old  masters  had  been  at  work  in  tliis  place.  There  were  six 
divisions  in  the  apartment,  and  each  division  was  ornamented 
with  a  style  of  decoration  peculiar  to  itself — and  these  decora- 
tions were  in  every  instance  formed  of  human  bones !  There 
were  shapely  arches,  built  wholly  of  thiglf  bones ;  there  were 
startling  pyramids,  built  wholly  of  grinning  skulls;  there 
were  quaint  architectural  structures  of  various  kinds,  built  of 
shin  bones  and  the  bones  of  the  arm  ;  on  the  wall  were  elabo- 
rate frescoes,  whose  curving  vines  were  made  of  knotted  human 
vertebrse;  whose  delicate  tendrils  were  made  of  sinews  and 
tendons ;  whose  flowers  were  formed  of  knee-caps  and  toe-nails. 
Every  lasting  portion  of  the  human  frame  was  represented  in 
these  intricate  designs  (they  were  by  Michael  Angelo,  I  tliink,) 
and  there  was  a  careful  finish  about  the  work,  and  an  attention 
to  details  that  betrayed  the  artist's  love  of  his  labors  as  well  as 
his  schooled  ability.  I  asked  the  good-natured  monk  who  ac- 
companied us,  who  did  this  ?  And  he  said,  "  We  did  it '' — 
meaning  himself  and  his  brethren  up  stairs.    I  could  see  that 
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&e  old  friar  took  a  higli  pride  in  bis  curious  stiow.  We  made 
him  talkative  by  exlitbiting  an  interest  we  never  betrayed  to 
guides. 

"  Who  were  these  people  ?" 

"  We — up  stairs — Monks  of  the  Capucbin  order — my  bretli- 


"Hotr  many  departed  monks  were  required  to  Dpholstor 
hese  six  parlors  I" 
"  These  are  the  bones  of  four  thousand." 
"  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  enough  f" 
**  Uaoy,  uuuiy  centories." 
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"Their  different  parts  are  well  separated — sknUs  in  one 
room,  legs  in  another,  ribs  in  another-^there  would  be  stirring 
times  here  for  a  while  if  the  last  trump  should  blow.  Some 
of  the  brethren  might  get  hold  of  the  wrong  1^,  in  the  confti- 
sion,  and  the  wrong  skull,  and  find  themselves  limping,  and 
looking  through  eyes  that  were  wider  apart  or  closer  together 
than  they  were  used  to.  You  can  not  tell  any  of  these  partiea 
apart,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  kuow  many  of  them." 

He  put  his  finger  on  a  skull.  "  This  was  Brother  Anselmo — 
dead  three  hundred  years — a  good  man." 

He  touclied  another.  "  This  was  Brother  Alexander — dead 
two  liundred  and  eighty  years.  This  was  Brotlier  Carlo — dead 
about  as  long." 

Then  he  took  a  skull  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  looked  re- 
flectively upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  tlie  grave-di^er  when 
he  discourses  of  Torick. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  was  Brother  Thomas.  He  was  a  young 
prince,  the  scion  of  a  proud  house  that  traced  its  lineage  back 
to  the  grand  old  days  of  Rome  well  nigh  two  thousand  years 
ago.  He  loved  beneath  his  estate.  His  family  persecuted  him ; 
persecuted  the  girl,  as  well.  They  drove  her  from  Kome ;  he 
jTollowed;  he  sought  her  far  and  wide;  he  found 'no  trace  of 
her.  He  came  back  and  offered  his  broken  heart  at  our  altar 
and  his  weary  life  to  the  service  of  God.  But  look  you. 
Shortly  his  father  died,  and  likewise  his  mother.  The  girl  re- 
turned, rejoicing.  She  sought  every  where  for  him  whose  eyes 
had  used  to  look  tenderly  into  hers  out  of  this  poor  skull,  but 
she  could  not  find  him.  At  last,  in  this  coarse  garb  we  Avear, 
she  recognized  him  in  the  street.  He  knew  her.  It  was  too 
late.  He  fell  where  he  stood.  They  took  him  up  and  brought 
him  here.  He  never  spoke  afterward.  Within  the  week  he 
died.  You  can  see  the  color  of  his  hair — ^faded,  somewhat — 
by  this  thin  shred  that  clings  still  to  the  temple.  "This," 
[taking  up  a  thigh  bone,]  "  was  his.  The  veins  of  this  leaf  in 
the  decorations  over  your  head,  were  his  finger-joints,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago." 


; 
I  - 
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This  baRinese-like  way  of  illuBtrating  a  touching  story  of  the 
heart  by  layihg  the  several  fragments  of  the  lover  before  us 
and  naming  them,  was  as  grotesque  a  performance,  and  as 
ghastly,  as  any  I  ever  witnessed.  I  hardly  knew  whether  to 
smile  or  shudder.  There  are  nerves  and  muscles  in  our  frames 
whose  functions  and  whose  methods  of  working  it  seems  a  sort 
of  sacrilege  to  describe  by  cold  physiological  names  and  surgi- 
cal technicalities,  and  the  monk's  talk  suggested  to  me  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  Fancy  a  sui^on,  with  his  nippers  lifting 
tendons,  muscles  and  such  things  into  view,  out  of  the  complex 
machinery  of  a  corpse,  and  observing,  "  Now  this  little  nerve 
quivers — tlie  vibration  is  imparted  to  tliis  muscle — from  here  it 
is  passed  to  this  ^brous  substance ;  here  its  ingredients  are  sep- 
arated by  the  chemical  action  of  the  blood — one  part  goes  to 
the  heart  and  thrills  it  with  what  is  popularly  termed  emotion, 
another  part  follows  this  nerve  to  the  brain  and  communicates 
intelligence  of  a  startling  character — the  thii*d  part  glides  along 
tills  passage  and  touches  the  spring  connected  with  the  fluid 
receptacles  that  lie  in  the  rear  of  the  eye.  Tims,  by  this  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  process,  the  party  is  informed  that  his  mother 
is  dead,  and  he  weeps.''    Horrible ! 

I  asked  the  monk  if  all  the  brethren  up  stairs  expected  to  be 
put  in  this  place  when  they  died.    He  answered  quietly : 

^^  We  must  all  lie  here  at  last." 

See  what  one  can  accustom  himself  to. — The  reflection  that 
he  must  some  day  be  taken  apart  like  an  engine  or  a  clock,  or 
like  a  house  whose  owner  is  gone,  and  worked  up  into  arches 
and  pyramids  and  hideous  frescoes,  did  not  distress  this  monk 
in  the  least.  I  thought  he  even  looked  as  if  he  were  thinking, 
with  complacent  vanity,  that  his  own  skull  would  look  well  on 
top  of  the  heap  and  his  own  ribs  add  a  charm  to  the  frescoes 
which  possibly  they  lacked  at  present. 

Here  and  there,  in  ornamental  alcoves,  stretched  upon  beds 
of  bones,  lay  dead  and  dried-up  monks,  with  lank  frames 
dressed  in  the  black  robes  one  sees  ordinarily  upon  priests. 
We  examined  one  closely.  The  skinny  hands  were  clasped 
upon  the  breast ;  two  lustreless  tufts  of  hair  stuck  to  the  skull ; 
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the  akin  was  brown  and  sunken ;  it  stretched  tightly*  over  tli« 
fieek  bones  and  made  tliem  stand  out  sharply ;  the  crisp 
dead  eyes  were  deep  m  the  sockets;  the  nostrils  were  painfnlly 

prominent,  the 
end  of  the  now 
'  "^  being      gone ; 

he  lips  bad 
glirivcledawB/ 
from  the  yel- 
low teeth:  and 
brought  down 
to  us  through 
the  circling 
years,  and  pet- 
rified there, 
.  waa  a  weird 
laugh  a  full 
century  old ! 
It   was    th* 

DBIKD   OONVSKl    PEOTT.  jollicBt     laUgh, 

but  yet  the 
most  dreadful,  that  one  can  imagine.  Surely,  I  thouglit,  it 
must  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  joke  this  veteran  pro- 
duced with  his  latest  breath,  that  he  has  not  got  done  laughing 
at  it  yet.  At  this  moment  I  saw  tliat  the  old  instinct  wa* 
strong  upon  the  boys,  and  I  said  we  had  better  hurry  to  St. 
Peter's.  They  were  trjnng  to  keep  from  asking,  "  Is — ia  he 
■leadr 

It  makes  ine  dizzy,  to  think  of  the  Vatican — of  its  wilder- 
less  of  statues,  paintings,  and  curiosities  of  every  description 
and  everj"  age.  The  "  old  masters  "  (especially  in  sculpture,) 
fairly  swarm,  there.  I  can  not  write  about  the  Vatican.  I 
think  I  shall  never  remember  any  thing  I  saw  there  distinctly 
ant  the  mummies,  and  the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  and 
some  otlier  things  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  now.  I  ehall 
remember  the  Transfiguration  partly  because  it  was  placed  in 
a  room  almost  by  itself  j  partly  because  it  is  acknowledged  by 
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aU  to  be  the  first  oil  painting  in  the  world ;  and  partly  becauee 
it  was  wonderfully  beautiful.     The  colore  are  fresh  and  rich, 
tlie  "  expression,"  I  am  told,  is  fine,  the  "  feeling  "  is  lively,  the 
"  tone "  is  good,  the  "  deptli "  is  profound,  and  the  width  ia 
about  foar  and  a  half  feet,  I  should  judge.     It  is  a  picture  that 
really  holds  one^s  attention;  its  beauty  is  fascinating.     It  is 
fine  eooiigh  to  be  a  Jieitaissance.     A  remark  I  made  a  while 
ago  sn^^ests  a  thought — and  a  liope.     Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  reason  I  find  such  charms  in  this  picture  ia  because  it  is  out 
of  the  crazy  chaos  of  the  galleries  ?    If  some  of  the  others 
were  set  apart,  might  not  they  be  beautiful  i    If  this  were  set 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  pictures  one  finds  in  tlie  vast 
galleries  of  the  Koman  palaces,  would  I  tliink  it  so  handsome  f 
If,  np  to  this  time,  I  had  seen  only  one  "  old  mastiH* "  in  each 
palace,  instead  of  acres  and  acres  of  walls  and  ceilings  fairly 
papered  with  them,  might  I  not  have  a  more  civilized  opinion 
of  the  old  masters  than  I  have  now  t     I  think  so.     When  I 
was  a  Bchool-boy  and  was  to  have  a  new  knife,  I  could  not  mako 
up  my  mind  as  to  which  was  the 
prettiest  in  the  show-case,  and  I 
did  not  think  any  of  them  were 
particularly   pretty ;    and   so  I 
choee  with  a  heavy  heart.     But 
when  I  looked  at  my  purchase, 
at   home,   where   no    glittering 
blades  came    into   competitiqn 
with  it,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
how  handsome  it  was.     To  this 
day  my  new  hats  look  better  out 
of  the  shop  than  they  did  in  it 
with  otlier  new  bats.    It  begins 
to  dawD  upon  me,  now,  that  pos- 
sibly, what  I  have  been  taking 

for  nnifonn  ugliness  in  the  gal-  *^  ^^'  "*"■ 

leries  may  be  unifomv  beauty  af- 
ter all.     I  honestly  h^  it  is,  to  others,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
tome.   Ferhapsthereasonlnsedtoenjoygoingtothe Academy 
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of  Fine  Arte  in  New  Tork  waa  becaiue  there  were  but  a  few 
hundred  paintings  in  it,  and  it  did  not  snrfett  me  to  go  through 
the  list.  I  suppose  the  Academy 
was  bacon  and  beans  in  the 
Forty-Mile  Desert,  and  a  Euro 
pean  gallery  is  a  state  dinner  of 
thirteen  courses.  One  leave«  no 
sign  after  him  of  tlie  one  dish, 
bnt  the  thirteen  frighten  away 
his  appetite  and  give  him  no 
satisfaetion. 

There  is  one  thinf;  I  am  cer- 
tain of,  thougli.  With  all  the 
Midiael  AngeloB,  the  Raphaels, 
the  Gutdos  and  the  other  old 
masters,  the  sublime  history  of 
Ifume  remains  unpainted  1  They 
^T  g^^^  painted   Virgins-  enough,    and 

popes  enough  and  saintly  scare- 
crows enough,  to  people  Paradise,  almost,  and  these  tilings  are 
all  they  did  paint.  "Nero  fiddling  o'er  burning  Rome,"  the 
assasBtnation  of  Csesar,  the  stirring  spectacle  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people  bending  forward  with  rapt  interest,  in  tlie 
Coltsenm,  to  see  two  skillful  gladiators  hacking  away  each  otli> 
era'  lives,  a  tiger  springing  upon  a  kneeling  martyr — these  and 
a  thousand  other  matters  which  we  read  of  with  a  living  inter- 
est, must  be  sought  for  only  in  books — not  among  the  mbbieh 
left  by  the  old  masters — who  are  no  more,  I  Lave  the  satis&o- 
tion  of  informing  the  public. 

They  did  paint,  and  they  did  carve  in  marble,  one  hi6tori<-Al 
scene,  and  one  only,  (of  any  great  historical  consequence.) 
And  what  was  it  and  why  did  tliey  choose  it,  particularly?  It 
was  the  Rape  of  the  Sahines,  and  tliey  chose  it  for  the  legs  and 
busts. 

I  like  to  look  at  statues,  however,  and  I  like  to  look  at  pio- 
turee,  also — even  of  monks  looking  up  in  aacred  ecstacy,  and 
monies  looking  down  in  meditation,  and  monks  skirmishing  for 
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something  to  eat — and  therefore  I  drop  ill  nature  to  thank  the 
papal  government  for  bo  jealously  guarding  and  so  industri- 
ously gathering  up  these  things ;  .and  for  permitting  me,  a 
stranger  and  not  an  entirely  friendly  one,  to  roam  at  will  and 
unmolested'  among  them,  charging  me  nothing,  and  only  re- 
quiring  that  I  shall  behave  myself  simplyas  well  as  I  ought  to 
hehave  in  any  other  man's  house.  I  thiank  the  Holy  Father 
riglit  heartily,  and  I  wish  him  long  life  and  plenty  of  happiness. 

The  Popes  have  long  been  the  patrona  and  preservers  of 
art,  just  as  our  new,  practical  Republic  is  the  encourager  and 
upholder  of  mechanics.  In  their  Vatican  is  stored  up  all  that 
is  curious  and  beautiful  in  art ;  in  our  Patent  OfBce  is  hoarded 
all  that  is  curious  or  useful  in  mechanics.  When  a  man  in- 
vents a  new  style  of  horse-collar  or  discovers  a  new  and  supe- 
rior method  of  telegraphing,  our  government  issues  a  patent 
to  him  that  is  worth  a  fortune ;  when  a  man  digs  up  an  ancient 
statue  in  the  Campagna,  the  Pope  gives  him  a  fortune  in  gold 
coin.  We  can  make  something  of  a  guess  at  a  man's  character 
by  the  style  of  nose  he  carries  on  his  face.  The  Vatican  and 
the  Patent  Office  are  governmental  noses,  and  they  bear  a  deal 
of  character  about  them. 

The  guide  showed  us  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  said  looked  so  damaged  and  rusty — so  like 
the  God  of  the  Vagabonds — because  it  had  but  recently  been 
dug  np  in  the  Campagna.  He  asked  how  much  we  supposed 
this  Jupiter  was  worth  ?  I  replied,  with  intelligent  promptness, 
that  he  was  probably  wortli  about  four  dollars — may  be  four 
and  a  half.  "  A  hundred  thousand  dollars !"  Ferguson  said. 
Ferguson  said,  further,  that  the  Pope  permits  Ao  ancient  work 
of  this  kind  to  leave  his  dominions.  He  appoints  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  discoveries  like  this  and  report  upon  the  value ; 
then  the  Pope  pays  the  discoverer  one-half  of  that  assessed 
vahie  and  takes  the  statue.  He  said  this  Jiipiter  was  dug  from 
a  field  which  had  just  been  bought  for  thirty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars, so  the  first  crop  was  a  good  one  for  the  new  farmer.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Ferguson  always  tells  the  truth  or  not,  but 
I  suppose  he  does.     I  know  that  an  exorbitant  export  duty  is 

20 
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exacted  upon  all  pictures  painted  by  the  old  masterB,  in  order 
to  discourage  the  sale  of  those  in  the  private  collections.  I  am 
satisfied,  also,  that  genuine  old  masters  hardly  exist  at  all,  in 
America,  because  the  cheapest  and  most  insignificant  of  them 
are  valued  at  the  price  of  a  fine  farm.  I  proposed  to  buy  a 
small  trifle  of  a  Raphael,  myself,  but  the  price  of  it  was  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  the  export  duty  would  have  made  it  consid- 
erably over  a  hundred,  and  so  I  studied  on  it  awhile  and  con- 
eluded  not  to  take  it. 

I  wish  here  to  mention  an  inscription  I  have  seen,  before  I 
forget  it : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
GOOD  WILL  I"  It  is  not  good  scripture,  but  it  is  sound  Catholio 
and  human  nature. 

This  is  in  letters  of  gold  around  the  apsis  of  a  mosaic  group 
at  the  side  of  the  scala  santa^  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  tlie  Catholic  churches  of  the  world. 
The  group  represents  the  Saviour,  St.  Peter,  Pope  Leo,  St.  Sil- 
vester, Constantino  and  Charlemagne.  Peter  is  giving  the 
pallium  to  the  Pope,  and  a  standard  to  Charlemagne.  The 
Saviour  is  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Silvester,  and  a  standard  to 
Constantino.  Ko  prayer  is  offered  to  the  Saviour,  who  seems 
to  be  of  little  importance  any  where  in  Some ;  but  an  inscrip- 
tion below  says,  "  Blessed  Peter^  give  life  to  Pope  Leo  and  victonf 
to  King  Charles^  It  does  not  say,  "  Intercede  for  t«,  through 
the  Saviour,  with  the  Father,  for  this  boon,"  but  **  Blessed  Pe- 
ter, give  it  us." 

In  all  seriousness — without  meaning  to  be  frivolous — without 
meaning  to  be  irreverent,  and  more  than  all,  without  meaning 
to  be  blasphemous, — I  state  as  my  simple  deduction  from  the 
tilings  I  have  seen  and  the  things  I  have  heard,  that  the  Holy 
Personages  rank  thus  in  Rome : 

First — "  The  Mother  of  God  "—otherwise  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Second — The  Deity. 

77aVrf— Peter. 

Fourth — Some  twelve  or  fifteen  canonized  Popes  and  martyra. 

Fifth — Jesus  Christ  the  Savi(  ur — (but  always  as  an  infant  in 
arms.) 
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I  may  be  wrong  in  this — ^my  judgment  errs  oftenj  just  as  is 
the  case  with  other  men's — ^but  it  w  my  judgment,  be  it  good 
or  bad. 

Just  here  I  will  mention  something  that  seems  curious  to 
me.  There  are  no  "Christ's  Churches"  in  Rome,  and  no 
"  Churches  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  I  can  discover.  There 
are  some  four  hundred  churches,  but  about  a  fourth  of  them 
seem  to  be  named  for  the  Madonna  and  St.  Peter.  There  are 
80  many  named  for  Mary  that  they  have  to  be  distinguished  by 
all  sorts  of  affixes,  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly.  Then 
we  have  churches  of  St.  Louis ;  St.  Augustine ;  St.  Agnes ;  St. 
Calixtus ;  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina ;  St.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso ;  St. 
Cecilia;  St.  Athanasius;  St.  Philip  Neri;  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Dominico,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  saints  whose  names  are 
not  familiar  in  the  world — and  away  down,  clear  out  of  the 
list  of  the  churches,  comes  a  couple  of  hospitals :  one  of  them  is 
named  for  the  Saviour  and  the  other  for  the  Holy  Ghost  I 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  we  have  wandered 
among  the  crumbling  wonders  of  Home ;  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  we  have  fed  upon  the  dust  and  decay  of  five- 
and-twenty  centuries — ^have  brooded  over  them  by  day  and 
dreampt  of  them  by  night  till  sometimes  we  seemed  molder- 
ing  away  ourselves,  and  growing  defaced  and  comerless,  and 
Kable  at  any  moment  to  fall  a  prey  to  some  antiquary  and  be 
patched  in  the  legs,  and  "  restored "  with  an  unseemly  nose, 
and  labeled  wrong  and  dated  wrong,  and  set  up  in  the  Vatican 
for  poets  to  drivel  about  and  vandals  to  scribble  their  names 
on  forever  and  forevermore. 

But  the  surest  way  to  stop  writing  about  Home  is  to  stop. 
I  wished  to  write  a  real  ^^  guide-book  "  chapter  on  this  fascina- 
ting city,  but  I  could  not  do  it,  because  I  have  felt  all  the  time 
like  a  boy  in  a  candy-shop — there  was  every  thing  to  choose 
from,  and  yet  no  choice.  I  have  drifted  along  hopelessly  for  a 
hundred  pages  of  manuscript  without  knowing  where  to  com- 
mence. I  will  not  commence  at  all.  Our  passports  have  been 
fnaminiMl.    We  will  go  to  Naples. 


OHAPTEE   XXIX. 

TBTE  ship  IB  lying  here  in  the  harbor  of  Naples— quaraa* 
tined.  She  has  been  here  several  days  and  will  remain 
several  more.  We  that  came  by  rail  from  Borne  have  escaped 
this  misfortune.  Of  course  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  on  board 
the  sliip,  or  come  ashore  from  her.  She  is  a  prison,  now.  The 
pass'engers  probably  spend  the  long,  blazing  days  looking  out 
from  iipder  the  awnings  at  Vesuvius  and  the  beautiful  city — 
and  in  swearing.  Think  of  ten  days  of  tliis  sort  of  pastime ! — 
We  go  out  every  day  in  a  boat  and  request  them  to  come 
ashore.  It  soothes  them.  We  lie  ten  steps  from  the  ship  and 
tell  them  how  splendid  the  city  is ;  and  how  much  better  the 
hotel  fare  is  here  than  any  where  else  in  Europe ;  and  how 
cool  it  is ;  and  what  frozen  continents  of  ice  cream  there  are ; 
and  what  a  time  we  are  having  cavorting  about  the  country 
and  sailing  to  the  islands  in  the  Bay.    This  tranquilizee  them. 


ASCENT  OF  VBBUVIUB. 

I  shall  remember  our  trip  to  Vesuvius  for  many  a  day — ► 
partly  because  of  its  sight-seeing  experiences,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Two  or  three  of  us 
had  been  resting  ourselves  among  the  tranquil  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  eighteen  miles  out  in  the  har> 
bor,  for  two  days ;  we  called  it  "  resting,"  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber now  what  the  resting  consisted  of,  for  when  we  got  back 
to  Naples  we  had  not  slept  for  forty-eight  hours.  We  were 
just  about  to  go  to  bed  early  in  the  eveidng,  and  catcb  up  on 
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•ome  of  the  Bleep  we  had  lost,  when  we  heard  of  this  Veanviim 
expedition.  Tliere  was  to  be  eight  of  ns  in  the  party,  and  we 
were  to  leave  Naples  at  midnight.  We  laid  in  some  provis- 
ions for  the  trip,  eng^;ed  carriages  to  take  as  to  Annunciation, 
and  then  moved  about 
the  city,  to  keep  awake, 
till  twelve.  We  got  away 
punctually,  and  in  the 
ix>arse  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Annunciation.  An- 
nunciation is  the  very 
last  place  under  the  sun. 
In  other  towns  in  Italy 
the  people  lie  around  qui- 
etly and  wait  for  you  to 
ask  them  a  question  or 
do  some  overt  act  that 
can  be  charged  for — but 
in  Annunciation  they 
have  lost  even  tiiat  frag- 
ment of  delicacy ;  they 
seize  a  lady's  shawl  from 
a  chair   and  hand  it  to 

her  and  charge  a  penny ;  socitium:  hie  piifiniiia. 

they  open  a  carriage  door, 

and  chai^  for  it — shut  it  when  you  get  out,  and  charge  for  it ; 
they  help  yoti  to  take  off  a  duster— two  cents;  brush  your 
clothes  and  make  them  worse  than  they  were  before — two 
eents ;  smile  upon  you — two  cents ;  bow,  with  a  lick-spittle 
unirk,  hat  in  hand — two  cents ;  they  volunteer  all  information, 
such  as  that  the  mules  will  arrive  presently — two  cents— warm 
day,  sir — two  cents — take  you  four  hours  to  make  the  ascent — 
two  cents.  And  so  they  go.  They  crowd  jou — infest  you — 
swarm  aboat  you,  and  sweat  and  smell  offensively,  and  look 
■neaking  and  mean,  and  obsequious.  There  h  no  ofticre  too 
degrading  for  them  to  perform,  for  money.     I  have  had  no  op- 
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portnnity  to  find  out  any  thing  about  the  upper  classes  by  my 
own  observation,  but  from  what  I  hear  said  about  them  I  judge 
tliat  what  they  lack  in  one  or  two  of  tlie  bad  traits  the  canaiUe 
have,  they  make  up  in  one  or  two  others  that  are  worse.  How 
the  people  beg! — many  of  them  very  well  dressed,  too. 

I  said  I  knew  nothing  against  the  upper  classes  by  personal 
observation.  I  must  recall  it !  I  had  forgotten.  What  I  saw 
their  bravest  and  their  fairest  do  last  night,  the  lowest  multi- 
tude that  could  be  scraped  up  out  of  the  purlieus  of  Qiristen- 
dom  would  blush  to  do,  I  think.  They  assembled  by  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  in  the  great  Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  to  do — 
what  ?  Why,  simply,  to  make  fun  of  an  old  woman — to  de- 
ride, to  hiss,  to  jeer  at  an  actress  they  once  worshipped,  but 
whose  beauty  is  faded  now  and  whose  voice  has  lost  its  former 
richness.  Every  body  spoke  of  the  rare  sport  there  was  to  be. 
They  said  the  theatre  would  be  crammed,  because  Frezzolini 
was  going  to  sing.  It  was  said  she  could  not  sing  well,  now, 
but  then  the  people  liked  to  see  her,  anyhow.  And  so  we 
went.  And  every  time  the  woman  sang  they  hissed  and 
laughed — the  whole  magnificent  house — and  as  soon  as  she  1^ 
the  stage  they  called  her  on  again  with  applause.  Once  or 
twice  she  was  encored  five  and  six  times  in  succession,  and  re- 
ceived with  hisses  when  she  appeared,  and  discharged  with 
hisses  and  laughter  when  she  had  finished — then  instantly  en- 
cored  and  insulted  again !  And  how  the  high-born  knaves 
enjoyed  it !  White-kidded  gentlemen  and  ladies  laughed  till 
the  tears  came,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  very  ecstacy  when 
that  unhappy  old  woman  would  come  meekly  out  for  the  sixth 
time,  with  uncomplaining  patience,  to  meet  a  storm  of  hiaaeB  ! 
It  was  the  cruelest  exhibition — the  most  wanton,  the  most  un- 
feeling. The  singer  would  have  conquered  an  audience  of 
American  rowdies  by  her  brave,  unflinching  tranquillity  (for 
she  answered  encore  after  encore,  and  smiled  and  bowed  pleas- 
antly, and  sang  the  best  she  possibly  could,  and  went  bowing 
off,  through  all  the  jeers  and  hisses,  without  ever  losing  coun- 
tenance or  temper :)  and  surely  in  any  other  land  than  Italy 
her  sex  and  her  helplet>sness  must  have  been  an  ample  protee- 
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tion  to  her — ehe  could  have  needed  no  other.  Think  what  a 
multitude  of  email  souls  were  crowded  into  that  theatre  last 
night.  If  the  manager  could  have  filled  his  theatre  with  Nea- 
politan fiouls  alone,  without  the  bodies,  he  could  not  have 
cleared  less  than  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  What  traits  of 
character  must  a  man  have  to  enable  him  to  help  three  thou- 
sand miscreants  to  hiss,  and  jeer,  and  laugh  at  one  friendless 
old  woman,  and  shamefully  humiliate  her?  He  must  have  all 
the  vile,  mean  traits  there  are.  My  observation  persuades  me 
(I  do  not  like  to  venture  beyond  my  own  personal  observation,) 
that  the  upper  classes  of  Naples  possess  those  traits  of  charao- 
ter.     Otherwise  they  may  be  very  good  people ;  I  can  not  say. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS — OONTINUED. 

In  this  city  of  Naples,  they  believe  in  and  support  one  of  the 
wretchedest  of  all  the  religious  impostures  one  can  find  in 
Italy — the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  tlie  blood  of  St.  Janua- 
rius.  Twice  a  year  the  priests  assemble  all  the  people  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  get  out  this  vial  of  clotted  blood  and  let  them 
flee  it  slowly  dissolve  and  become  liquid — ^and  every  day  for 
eight  days,  this  dismal  farce  is  repeated,  while  the  priests  go 
among  the  crowd  and  collect  money  for  the  exhibition.  The 
first  day,  the  blood  liquefies  in  forty-seven  minutes — the  church 
is  crammed,  then,  and  time  must  be  allowed  the  collectors  to 
get  around :  after  that  it  liquefies  a  little  quicker  and  a  little 
quicker,  every  day,  as  the  houses  grow  smaller,  till  on  the 
eighth  day,  with  only  a  few  dozens  present  to  see  the  miracle; 
it  liquefies  in  four  minutes. 

And  here,  also,  they  used  to  have  a  grand  procession,  of 
priests,  citizens,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
City  Government,  once  a  year,  to  shave  the  head  of  a  made- 
up  Madonna — a  stufifed  and  painted  image,  like  a  milliner's 
dummy — whose  hair  miraculously  grew  and  restored  itself 
every  twelve  months.  They  still  kept  up  this  shaving  proces- 
sion as  late  as  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  church  that  possessed  the  remarkable  effigy,  and 
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the  ceremony  of  the  public  barbering  of  her  was  always  car- 
ried out  with  the  greatest  possible  eclat  and  display — ^the  more 
the  better,  because  tlie  more  excitement  there  was  about  it  the 
larger  the  crowds  it  drew  and  tlie  heavier  the  revenues  it  pro- 
duced— but  at  last  a  day  came  when  the  Pope  and  his  servants 
were  unpopular  in  Naples,  and  the  City  Government  stopped 
the  Madonna's  annual  show. 

There  we  have  two  specimens  of  these  Neapolitans — two  of 
the  silliest  possible  frauds,  which  half  the  population  religiously 
and  faithfully  believed,  and  the  other  half  either  believed  also  or 
else  said  nothing  about,  and  thus  lent  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  imposture.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  to  think  the  whole 
population  believed  in  those  poor,  cheap  miracles — a  people 
who  want  two  cents  every  time  they  bow  to  you,  and  who 
abuse  a  woman,  are  capable  of  it,  I  think. 

ASCENT  OF   VESUVIUS — C50NTINUED. 

These  Neapolitans  always  ask  four  times  as.  much  money  as 
they  intend  to  take,  but  if  you  give  them  what  they  first  de- 
mand, they  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  for  aiming  so  low,  and 
immediately  ask  more.  When  money  is  to  be  paid  and  re- 
ceived, there  is  always  some  vehement  jawing  and  gesticula- 
ting about  it.  One  can  not  buy  and  pay  for  two  cents'  worth 
of  clams  without  trouble  and  a  quaiTcl.  One  "  course,"  in  a 
two-horse  carriage,  costs  a  franc — that  is  law — ^but  the  hack- 
man  always  demands  more,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  and  if 
he  gets  it  he  makes  a  new  demand.  It  is  said  that  a  stranger 
took  a  one-horse  carriage  for  a  course — tariflf,  half  a  franc 
He  gave  the  man  five  francs,  by  way  of  experiment.  He  de- 
manded more,  and  received  another  franc.  Again  he  demanded 
more,  and  got  a  franc— demanded  more,  and  it  was  refrised. 
He  grew  vehement — ^was  again  refiised,  and  became  noisy. 
The  stranger  said,  "  Well,  give  me  the  seven  francs  again,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  " — and  when  he  got  them,  he  handed 
the  hackman  half  a  franc,  and  he  immediately  asked  for  two 
cents  to  buy  a  drink  with.     It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  preju- 
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diced.     Perhaps  I  am.    I  would  be  ashamed  of  mTself  if  I 
were  not. 

ASCENT  OF   VESUVniS — OONTINUED. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  got  our  mules  and  horses,  after  an 
Lour  and  a  half  of  bai^aining  witli  tlie  population  uf  ADiiiiii- 
cdation,  and  started  sleepily  up  the  mountain,  with  a  vagrant 
at  each  mule's  tail  who  pretended  to  be  driving  the  brute  along. 


but  waa  really  holdiiifi;  on  and  getting  himsfllf  draped  up  in- 
■tead.  I  made  slow  headway  at  first,  but  1  Ijogan  to  pet  dissat- 
kfied  at  the  idea  of  paying  my  minion  live  franca  to  hold  my 
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mule  back  by  the  tail  and  keep  him  from  going  up  the  hill, 
and  80  I  discharged  him.     I  got  along  faster  then. 

We  had  one  magnificent  picture  of  Naples  from  a  high  point 
on  the  mountain  side.  We  saw  nothing  but  the  gas  lamps,  of 
course — two-thirds  of  a  circle,  skirting  the  great  Bay — ^a  neck- 
lace of  diamonds  glinting  up  through  the  darkness  from  the 
remote  distance — less  brilliant  than  the  stars  overhead,  but 
more  softly,  richly  beautiful — and  over  all  the  great  city  the 
lights  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  in  many  and  many  a 
sparkling  line  and  curve.  And  back  of  the  town,  far  around 
and  abroad  over  the  miles  of  level  campagna,  were  scattered 
rows,  and  circles,  and  clusters  of  lights,  all  glowing  like  w 
many  gems,  and  marking  where  a  score  of  villages  were  sleep- 
ing. About  this  time,  the  fellow  who  was  hanging  on  to  the 
tail  of  the  horse  in  front  of  me  and  practicing  all  sorts  of  un- 
necessary cruelty  upon  the  animal,  got  kicked  some  fourteen 
rods,  and  this  incident,  together  with  the  fairy  spectacle  of  the 
lights  far  in  the  distance,  made  me  serenely  happy,  and  I  was 
glad  I  started  to  Vesuvius. 

ASCENT  OF  MO0NT  VKSUVIUa — OONTINUXD. 

This  subject  will  be  excellent  matter  for  a  chapter,  and  to- 
morrow or  next  day  I  will  write  it 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


ASCENT   OP   VESUVIUS C50NTINUED. 

' '  O  EE  Naples  and  die."  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  one 
^^  would  necessarily  die  after  merely  seeing  it,  but  to 
attempt  to  live  there  might  turn  out  a  little  differently.  To 
see  Naples  as  we  saw  it  in  the  early  dawn  from  far  up  on  the 
side  of  Vesuvius,  is  to  see  a  picture  of  wonderful  beauty.  At 
that  distance  its  dingy  buildings  looked  white — and  so,  rank 
on  rank  of  balconies,  windows  and  roofs,  they  piled  them- 
selves up  from  the  blue  ocean  till  the  colossal  castle  of  St. 
Elino  topped  the  grand  white  pyramid  and  gave  the  picture 
symmetry,  emphasis  and  completeness.  And  when  its  lilies 
turned  to  roses — ^when  it  blushed  under  the  sun's  first  kiss — ^it 
was  beautiful  beyond  all  description.  One  might  well  say, 
then,  "  See  Naples  and  die."  The  frame  of  the  picture  was 
charming,  itself.  In  front,  the  smootli  sea — a  vast  mosaic  of 
many  colors ;  the  lofty  islands  swimming  in  a  dreamy  haze  in 
the  distance ;  at  our  end  of  the  city  the  stately  double  peak  of 
Yesuvius,  and  its  strong  black  ribs  and  seams  of  lava  stretch- 
ing down  to  the  limitless  level  campagna — a  green  carpet  that 
enchants  the  eye  and  leads  it  on  and  on,  past  clusters  of  trees, 
and  isolated  houses,  and  snowy  villages,  until  it  shreds  out  in 
a  firinge  of  mist  and  general  vagueness  far  away.  It  is  from 
the  Hermitage,  there  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  that  one  should 
**  see  Naples  and  die." 

Bat  do  not  go  within  the  walls  and  look  at  it  in  detail. 
That  takes  away  some  of  the  romance  of  the  thing.     The 
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people  are  filthy  in  their  habita,  and  this  makes  filthy  Btreeta 
and  breeds  disagreeable  sights  and  Bmells.  There  nev^  wm 
a  community  eo  prejudiced  against  the  cholera  as  these  Nea- 
politans are.  But  they  have  good  resson  to  be.  The  cholera 
generally  vanquishes  a  Keapolitan  when  tt  seizes  him,  because, 
you  understand,  before  the  doctor  can  dig  through  the  dirt 
and  get  at  the  disease  the  man  dies.  The  upper  classes  take  a 
■ea-bath  every  day,  and  are  pretty  decent. 


BAT    or    NAFLBS. 


The  streets  are  generally  about  wide  enough  for  one  wagon, 
and  how  they  do  swarm  with  people !  It  is  Broadway  re- 
peated in  every  street,  in  every  court,  in  every  alley !  Such 
masses,  such  throngs,  such  multitudes  of  hurrying,  bustling, 
struggling  humanity!  We  never  saw  the  like  of  it,  hardly 
even  in  New  York,  I  think.  There  are  seldom  any  sidewalks, 
and  when  there  are,  tliey  are  not  oflen  wide  enough  to  pass  a 
man  on  without  caroming  on  liim.  So  everybody  walks  in 
the  street — and  where  the  street  is  wide  enougli,  carriages  are 
forever  dashing  along.  Why  a  thousand  people  are  not  run 
over  and  crippled  every  day  is  a  mystery  that  no  man  can 
solve. 

But  if  there  is  an  eighth  wonder  in  the  world,  it  mast  be  tLs 
dwelling-houses  of  Naples.     I  honestly  believe  a  good  majority 
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of  tbein  are  a  hundred  feet  high  1  And  the  solid  brick  walls 
are  seven  feet  through.  You  go  up  nine  flights  of  stairs  be- 
fore you  get  to  the  "  first"  floor.  No,  not  nine,  but  there  or 
thereabouts.  There  is  a  little  bird-cage  of  an  iron  railing  in 
front  of  every  window  clear  away  up,  up,  up,  among  the  eter- 
nal clouds,  where  the  roof  is,  and  there  is  always  somebody  look- 
ing out  of  every  window — people  of  ordinary  size  looking  out 
from  the  flrst  floor,  people  a  shade  smaller  from  the  second, 
people  that  look  a  little  smaller  yet  from  the  third — and  from 
thence  upward  they  grow  smaller  and  smaller  by  a  regularly 
graduated  diminution,  till  the  folks  in  the  topmost  windows 
seem  more  like  birds  in  an  uncommonly  tall  martin-box  than 
any  thing  else.  The  perspective  of  one  of  these  narrow 
cracks  of  streete,  with  its  rows  of  tall  houses  stretching  away 
till  they  come  together  in  the  distance  like  railway  tracks ;  its 
clothes-lines  crossing  over  at  all  altitudes  and  'waving  their 
bannered  raggedness  over  the  swarms  of  people  below ;  and 
the  white-dressed  women  perched  in  balcony  railings  all  the 
way  from  the  pavement  up  to  the  heavens; — a  perspective  like 
tliat  is  really  worth  going  into  Neapolitan  details  to  see. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS — CONTINUED. 

Naples,  with  its  immediate  suburbs,  contains  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  I  am  satisfied  it 
covers  no  more  ground  than  an  American  city  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  It  reaches  up  into  the  air  infinitely  higher 
than  three  American  cities,  though,  and  there  is  where  the 
secret  of  it  lies.  I  will  observe  here,  in  passing,  that  the  con- 
trasts between  opulence  and  poverty,  and  magnificence  and 
misery,  are  more  frequent  and  more  striking  in  Naples  than  in 
Paris  even.  One'  must  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  see 
fashionable  dressing,  splendid  equipages  and  stunning  liveries, 
and  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  see  vice,  misery,  hunger, 
rags,  dirt — ^but  in  the  thoroughfares  of  Naples  these  things  are 
all  mixed  tc^ether.  Naked  boys  of  nine  years  and  the  fancy- 
dressed  children  of  luxury ;  shreds  and  tatters,  and  brilliant 
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uniforms;  jackass-carts  and  state-carriages;  beggars,  Princes 
and  Bishops,  jostle  each  other  in  every  street.  At  six  o'clock 
every  evening,  all  Naples  turns  out  to  drive  on  the  Riviere  di 
Chiaja^  (whatever  that  may  mean ;)  and  for  two  hours  one  may 
stand  there  and  see  the  motliest  and  the  worst  mixed  proces- 
sion go  by  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  Princes  (there  are  more 
Princes  than  policemen  in  Naples — the  city  is  infested  with 
them) — ^Princes  who  live  up  seven  flights  of  stairs  and  don^t 
own  any  principalities,  will  keep  a  carriage  and  go  hungry ; 
and  clerks,  mechanics,  milliners  and  strumpets  will  go  without 
their  dinners  and  squander  the  money  on  a  hack-ride  in  the 
Chiaja ;  the  rag-tag  and  rubbish  of  the  city  stack  themselves 
up,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  on  a  rickety  little  go- 
cart  hauled  by  a  donkey  not  much  bigger  than  a  cat,  and  they 
drive  in  the  Chiaja ;  Dukes  and  bankers,  in  sumptuous  car- 
riages and  with  gorgeous  drivers  and  footmen,  turn  out,  also, 
and  so  the  furious  procession  goes.  For  two  hours  rank  and 
wealth,  and  obscurity  and  poverty  clatter  along  side  by  side  in 
the  wild  procession,  and  then  go  home  serene,  happy,  covered 
with  glory ! 

I  was  looking  at  a  magnificent  marble  staircase  in  th« 
King's  palace,  the  other  day,  which^  it  was  said,  cost  five  mil- 
lion francs,  and  I  suppose  it  did  cost  half  a  million,  may  be. 
I  felt  as  if  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  was  such  comfort  and  such  luxury  as  this.  And  then  I 
stepped  out  musing,  and  almost  walked  over  a  vagabond  who 
was  eating  his  dinner  on  the  curbstone — ^a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  When  I  found  that  tliis  mustang  was  clerk- 
ing in  a  fruit  establishment  (he  had  the  establishment  along 
with  him  in  a  basket,)  at  two  cents  a  day,  and  that  he  had  no 
palace  at  home  where  he  lived,  I  lost  some  of  my  enthuBiaam 
concerning  the  happiness  of  living  in  Italy. 

This  naturally  suggests  to  me  a  thought  about  wages  here. 
Ideutenaats  in  the  army  get  about  a  dollar  a  day,  and  com- 
mon soldiers  a  couple  of  cents.  I  5nly  know  one  clerk — he 
gets  four  dollars  a  month.  Printers  get  six  dollars  and  a  hall 
a  month,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  foreman  who  gets  thirteen. 
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To  be  gro'wiQg  Guddenly  and  violently  rich,  aa  this  man  iB, 
natnrally  makes  him  a  bloated  aristocrat.  The  airs  he  puts  oa 
are  insufferable. 

And,  epeaking  of  wages,  reminds  me  of  prices  of  merchan- 
diae.  In  Paris  you  pay  twelve  dollars  a  dozen  for  Jouviu'a 
beat  kid  gloves;  gloves 
of  about  as  good  quality 
sell  here  at  three  or  four 
dollars  a  dozen.  Tou 
pay  five  and  six  dollars 
apiece  for  fine  linen 
■hirts  in  Paris ;  here  and 
in  Leghorn  you  pay  two 
and  a  half.  In  Mar- 
seilles you  pay  forty  dol- 
tan  for  a  first-class  dress 
ooat  made  by  a  good 
tjuloF,  bat  in  Leghorn 
yoQ  can  get  a  fall  dress 
suit  for  the  same  money. 
Here  you  get  haudeome 
bnaineee  suits  at  from 
ta  to  twenty  dollars, 
and  in  L^hom  you  can 

(ret     an     overcoat     for _„ 

fineen  dollars  that  would 

coat  yon  seventy  in  New  Tort.  Fine  kid  boots  are  worth 
eight  dollars  in  Marseilles  and  four  dollars  here.  'Lyons  vel- 
vets rank  higher  in  America  than  those  of  Genoa.  Yet  the 
balk  of  Lyons  velvets  you  buy  in  the  States  are  made  in 
Genoa  and  imported  into  Lyons,  where  they  receive  the  Lyona 
stamp  and  are  then  exported  to  America.  Yon  can  buy 
enough  velvet  in  Genoa  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  make  a  five 
hundred  dollar  cloak  in  New  York — so  the  ladies  tell  me. 
Of  coarse  these  things  bring  me  back,  by  a  natural  and  easy 
trmsitton.  to  the 
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A80KNT  OF   VB8TJVID8 — OONTENTiaD. 

Aod  thus  the  wonderful  Blue  Grotto  is  Biiggeeted  to  me.     It 
is  situated  od  the  Island  of  Capri,  twent^'-two  miles  from 


Naples.  We  chartered  a  little  steamer  and  went  out  there. 
Of  course,  the  poliee  boarded  us  and  \mt  us  through  a  health 
examination,  and  inquired  info  our  politifs,  before  tliey  would 
let  us  land.  Tlie  airs  these  little  insect  Governinents  put  on 
are  in  the  last  decree  ridiculous.  They  even  put  a  policemau 
on  board  of  our  boat  to  keep  an  eye  on  us  as  long  as  we  were 
in  the  Capri  dominions.  They  thought  we  wanted  to  steal  the 
grotto,  I  suppose.  It  was  worth  stealing.  The  entrance  to 
the  cave  is  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  and  is  in  the  face 
of  a  lofty  perpendicular  cliff — the  sea-wall.     You  enter   in 
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small  boats — and  a  tight  squeeze  it  is,  too.  Yon  can  not  go  in 
at  all  when  the  tide  is  up.  Once  within,  ;on  find  jonrself  ia 
an  arched  cavem  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  wide,  and  about  seventy  high.  How 
deep  it  ia  no  man  knows.  It  goes  down  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  The  waters  of  this  placid  subterranean  lake  are  the 
brightest,  loveliest  bhie  tliat  can  be  imagined.  Tiiey  are  as 
transparent  as  plate  glass,  and  their  coloring  would  shame  tho 
richest  sky  that  ever  bent  over  Italy.  No  tint  could  be  mora 
ravishing,  no  lustre  more  superb.     Throw  a  stone  into  thp 


water,  and  the  myriad  of  tiny  bubbles  that  are  created  flash  out 
a  brilliant  glare  like  blue  theatrical  flres.  Dip  an  oar,  and  its 
blade  tarns  to  splendid  frosted  silver,  tinted  with  blue.  Let  a 
man  jump  in,  and  instantly  he  is  cased  in  an  armor  more  gor- 
geous than  ever  kingly  Crn>ader  wore. 
Theo  wo  went  to  Ischia,  but  I  bad  already  been  to  that 
21 
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island  and  tired  myself  to  death  "  resting  "  a  couple  of  daj» 
and  studying  human  villainy,  with  the  landlord  of  the  Grande 
Sentinelle  for  a  model.  So  we  went  to  Procida,  and  from 
thence  to  Pozzuoli,  where  St.  Paul  landed  after  he  sailed  from 
Samos.  I  landed  at  precisely  the  same,  spot  where  St.  Paul 
landed,  and  so  did  Dan  and  the  others.  It  was  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  St.  Paul  preached  to  these  people  seven  dajs 
before  he  started  to  Rome. 

Nero's  Baths,  the  ruins  of  Baiee,  the  Temple  of  Serapis; 
Cumse,  where  the  Cumsen  Sybil  interpreted  the  oracles,  tlie 
Lake  Agnano,  with  its  ancient  submerged  city  still  visible  far 
down  in  its  depths — these  and  a  hundred  other  points  of  inter- 
est we  examined  with  critical  imbecility,  but  the  Grotto  of  the 
Dog  claimed  our  chief  attention,  because  we  had  heard  and 
read  so  much  about  it.  Every  body  has  written  about  the 
Grotto  del  Cane  and  its  poisonous  vapors,  from  Pliny  down 
to  Smith,  and  every  tourist  has  held  a  dog  over  its  floor  by  the 
legs  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  place.  The  dog  dies  in  a 
minute  and  a  half — a  chicken  instantly.  As  a  general  thing, 
strangers  who  crawl  in  there  to  sleep  do  not  get  up  .until  they 
are  called.  And  then  they  don't  either.  Tlie  stranger  that 
ventures  to  sleep  there  takes  a  permanent  contract.  I  longed 
to  see  this  grotto.  I  resolved  to  take  a  dog  and  hold  him  my- 
self ;  suffocate  him  a  little,  and  time  him  ;  suffocate  him  some 
niore  and  then  finish  him.  We  reached  the  grotto  at  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  the 
experiments.  But  now,  an  important  difficulty  presented 
itself.    We  had  no  dog. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVTUS^-CONTINUED. 

At  the  Hermitage  we  were  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  thus  far  a  portion  of  the  ascent 
had  been  pretty  abrupt.  For  the  next  two  miles  the  road  was 
a  mixture — sometimes  the  ascent  was  abrupt  and  sometimes  it 
was  not :  but  one  characteristic  it  possessed  all  the  time,  with- 
out failure — without  modification — ^it  was  all  uncompromis- 
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ingly  and  unspeakably  infamous.  It  was  a  rongh,  narrow 
trail,  and  led  over  an  old  lava  flow — a  black  ocean  which  was 
tumbled  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes — a  wild  chaos  of 
ruin,  desolation,  and  barrenness — a  wilderness  of  billowy  up- 
heavals, of  furious  whirlpools,  of  miniature  mountains  rent 
asunder — of  gnarled  and  knotted,  wrinkled  and  twisted 
masses  of  blackness  that  mimicked  branching  roots,  great 
vines,  trunks  of  trees,  all  interlaced  and  mingled  together : 
and  all  these  weird  shapes,  all  this  turbulent  panorama,  all 
tills  stonny,  far-stretching  waste  of  blackness,  with  its  thrill- 
^g  suggestiveness  of  life,  of  action,  of  boiling,  surging, 
furious  motion,  was  petrified  ! — all  stricken  dead  and  cold  in 
the  instant  of  its  maddest  rioting ! — fettered,  paralyzed,  and 
left  to  glower  at  heaven  in  impotent  rage  for  evermore ! 

Finally  we  stood  in  a  level,  narrow  valley  (a  valley  that  had 
been  created  by  the  terrific  march  of  some  old  time  irruption) 
and  on  either  hand  towered  the  two  steep  peaks  of  Vesuvius. 
The  one  we  had  to  climb — the  one  that  contains  the  active 
volcano — seemed  about  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet 
high,  and  looked  almost  too  straight-up-and-down  for  any 
man  to  climb,  and  certainly  no  mule  could  climb  it  with  a 
man  on  his  back.  Four  of  these  native  pirates  will  carry  you 
to  the  top  in  a  sedan  chair,  if  you  wish  it,  but  suppose  they 
were  to  slip  and  let  you  fall, — is  it  likely  that  you  would  ever 
stop  rolling  ?  Not  this  side  of  eternity,  perhaps.  We  left  the 
moles,  sharpened  our  finger-nails,  and  began  the  ascent  I  have 
been  writing  about  so  long,  at  twenty  minutes  to  six  in  the 
morning.  The  path  led  straight  up  a  rugged  sweep  of  loose 
chunks  of  pumice-stone,  and  for  about  every  two  steps  for- 
ward we  took,  we  slid  back  one.  It  was  so  excessively  steep 
that  we  had  to  stop,  every  fifty  or  sixty  steps,  and  rest  a  mo- 
ment. To  see  our  comrades,  we  had  to  look  very  nearly 
straight  up  at  those  above  us,  and  very  nearly  straight  down 
at  those  below.  We  stood  on  the  summit  at  last — it  had 
taken  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  make  the  trip. 

What  we  saw  there  was  simply  a  circular  crater — a  circular 
ditch,  if  you  please — about  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  four 
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or  five  handred  feet  wide,  whose  inner  wall  'was  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  circus  ring 
thus  formed,  was  a  torn  a(nd  ragged  upheaval  a  hundred  feet 
high,  all  snowed  over  with  a  sulphur  crust  of  many  and  manj  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  color,  and  the  ditch  inclosed  this  like 
the  moat  of  a  castle,  or  surrounded  it  as  a  little  river  does  a 
little  island,  if  the  simile  is  better.  The  sulphur  coating  of 
that  island  was  gaudy  in  the  extreme — all  mingled  together  in 
the  richest  confusion  were  red,  blue,  brown,  black,  yellow, 
white — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  color,  or  shade  of  a 
coior,  or  combination  of  colors,  unrepresented — and  when  the 
sun  burst  through  the  morning  mists  and  fired  this  tinted 
magnificence,  it  topped  imperial  Vesuvius  like  a  jeweled 
crown  1 

The  crater  itself — the  ditch — ^was  not  so  variegated  in  color- 
ing, but  yet,  in  its  soilness,  richness,  and  unpretentious  ele- 
gance, it  was  more  charming,  more  fascinating  to  the  eye. 
There  was  nothing  "  loud  "  about  it*  well-bred  and  well-dressed 
look.  Beautiful?  One  could  stand  and  look  down  upon  it 
for  a  week  without  getting  tired  of  it.  It  had  the  semblance 
of  a  pleasant  meadow,  whose  slender  grasses  and  whose  vel- 
vety mosses  were  frosted  with  a  shining  dust,  and  tinted  with 
palest  green  that  deepened  gradually  to  the  darkest  hue  of  the 
orange  leaf,  and  deepened  yet  again  into  gravest  brown,  then 
faded  into  orange,  then  into  brightest  gold,  and  culminated  in 
the  delicate  pink  of  a  new-blown  rose.  Whore  portions  of  the 
meadow  had  sunk,  and  where  other  portions  had  been  broken 
up  like  an  ice-floe,  the  cavernous  openings  of  the  one,  and  the 
ragged  upturned  edges  exposed  by  the  other,  were  hung  with 
a  lace-work  of  sotlk-tinted  crystals  of  sulphur  that  changed 
their  <ieformities  into  quaint  shapes  and  figures  that  were  full 
of  grace  and  beauty. 

The  walls  of  the  ditch  were  brilliant  with  yellow  banks 
of  sulphur  and  with  lava  and  pumice-stone  of  many  colors. 
No  fire  was  visible  any  where,  but  gusts  of  sulphurous  steam 
issued  silently  and  invisibly  from  a  thousand  little  cracks  aud 
fissures  in  the  crater,  and  were  wafted  to  our  noses  with  every 
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breeze.  But  so  long  as  we  kept  our  nostrila  bnried  in  oar 
bandkerchiefa,  there  was  small  danger  of  suffocation. 
'  Some  of  the  boys  thrast  long  elips  of  paper  down  into  boles 
and  set  them  on  lire,  and  bo  achieved  the  glory  of  lighting 
their  cigars  by  the  flames  of  VesnTins,  and  others  cooked  eggs 
over  fissures  in  the  rucka  and  were  happy. 

The  view  from  the  eunimit  would  have  been  snperb  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  ann  could  only  pierce  the  mists  at  long  inter- 
vals. Tbae  the  glimpses  we  had  of  the  grand  panorama  be> 
low  wore  only  fitful  and  unsatisfactory. 


THE   DESCENT. 

The  descent  of  the  monntain  was  a  labor  of  only  four 
minutes.  Instead  of . 
stalking  down  the  rug- 
ged path  we  ascended, 
we  cbose  one  vl<ich  was 
t>edded  knee-deep  in 
k>oee  ashes,  and  ploughed 
onr  way  with  prodigious 
strides  that  would  al- 
most have  shamed  the 
performance  of  bim  of 
tbo  seven-lef^ue  boots. 

The  Vesuvius  of  to- 
day is  a  very  poor  affair 
compared  to  tlie  mighty 
volcano  of  Kilsaea,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands, 
bat  I  am  glad  I  visited 
iL  It  was  well  worth 
it. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  oiscun. 

one  of  the  grand  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius  it  dischai^ed  massy  rocks  weighing  many 
tou  a  tbonsand  feet  into  the  air,  its  vast  jets  of  smoke  and 
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steam  ascended  thirty  miles  toward  the  firmament,  and  clouds 
of  its  ashes  were  wafled  abroad  and  fell  upon  the  decks  of 
ships  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  sea !  I  will  take  the 
ashes  at  a  moderate  discount,  if  any  one  will  take  the  tliirtjr 
miles  of  smoke,  but  I  do  not  feel  able  to  take  a  commanding 
interest  in  the  whole  story  by  myself. 


CHAPTEE   XXXL 


THE  BUBIED  CITY  OF  POMPEn. 

THEY  pronounce  it  IPom-pay-e.     I  always  had  an  idea  that 
you  went  down  into  Pompeii  with  torches,  by  the  way 
of  damp,  dark  stairways,  just  as  you  do  in  silver  mines,  and 
traversed   gloomy  tunnels   with    lava    overhead    and  some- 
thing on  either  hand  like  dilapidated  prisons  gouged  out  of  the 
solid  earth,  that  faintly  resembled  houses.    But  you  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.    Fully  one-half  of  the  buried  city,  perhaps,  it 
completely  exhumed  and  thrown  open  freely  to  the  light  of 
day;  and  there  stand  the  long  rows  of  solidly-built  brick 
houses  (roofless)  just  as  they  stood  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
hot  with  the  flaming  sun ;  and  there  lie  their  floors,  clean- 
twept,  and  not  a  bright  fragment  tarnished  or  wanting  of  tho 
labored  mosaics  that  pictured  them  with  the  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  flowers  which  we  copy  in  perishable  carpets  to-day ;  and 
there  are  the  Venuses,  and  Bacchuses,  and  Adonises,  making 
love  and  getting  drunk  in  many-hued  frescoes  on  the  walls  of 
saloon  and  bed-chamber;  and  there  are  the  narrow  streets  and 
narrower  sidewalks,  paved  with  flags  of  good  hard  lava,  the 
one  deeply  rutted  with  the  chariot-wheels,  and  the  other  with 
the  passing  feet  of  the  Pompeiians  of  by-gone  centuries ;  aild 
there  are  the  bake-shops,  the  temples,  the  halls  of  justice,  the 
baths,  the  theatres — all  clean-scraped  and  neat,  and  suggesting 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  silver  mine  away  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.     The  broken  pillars  lying  about,  the  door- 
l€«a  doorways  and  the  crumbled  tops  of  the  wilderness  of  wall^^ 
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were  wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  '■  burnt  district "  in  one  of 
our  cities,  and  if  tlicre  liud  been  any  clian-ed  timbers,  shattered 
windows,  heaps  of  debris,  aiid  gciit'ral  blackness  and  Binokinecs 
about  the  place,  the  resemblan<;e  woiihl  have  been  perfect. 


But  no — the  sim  eliines  as  brightly  down  on  old  Pumpeii 
to-day  as  it  did  when  Christ  wan  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  it» 
itreete  are  cleaner  a  hundred  times  than  ever  Pompeiian  saw 
them  in  her  prime.  I  know  whereof  I  speak — for  in  the  great, 
chief  thoroughfares  (Merchant  street  and  the  Street  of  For- 
tune) have  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  for  two  hundred 
years  at  least  the  pavementa  wore  not  repaii-ed  I — how  rut* 
five  and  even  ten  inches  deep  were  -worn  into  the  thick  flag- 
stones by  the  chariot-wheels  of  generations  of  swindled  tax- 
payers? An<l  do  I  not  know  by  these  signs  that  Street  CommiB- 
Bioners  of  Pompeii  never  attended  to  their  business,  and  that 
if  they  never  mended  the  pavements  they  never  cleaned  them  1 
And,  besides,  is  it  not  the  inborn  nature  of  Street  Commit- 
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Bioners  to  avoid  tlieir  duty  whenever  they  get  a  chance !  I 
wish  I  knew  the  name  of  the  last  one  that  held  office  in  Pom- 
peii so  that  I  could  give  him  a  blast.  I  Bpeak  with  feeling 
on  this  subject,  because  I  caught  my  foot  in  one  of  those  ruts, 
and  the  sadness  that  came  over  me  when  I  saw  the  first  poor 
skeleton,  with  ashes  and  lava  sticking  to  it,  was  tempered  by 
the  reflection  that  may  be  that  party  was  the  Street  Commis- 
sioner. 

Nc) — Pompeii  is  no  longer  a  buried  city.  It  is  a  city  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  roofless  houses,  and  a  tangled  maze 
of  streets  where  one  could  easily  get  lost,  without  a  guide,  and 
have  to  sleep  in  some  ghostly  palace  that  had  known  no  living 
tenant  since  that  awful  November  night  of  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  . 

We  passed  through  the  gate  which  faces  the  Mediterranean^ 
i called  the  "Marine  Gate,")  and  by  the  rusty,  broken  image 
of  Minerva,  still  keeping  tireless  watch  and  ward  over  the 
]»osses8ions  it  was  powerless  to  save,  and  went  up  a  long  street 
:md  stood  in  the  broad  court  of  the  Forum  of  Justice.  The 
lloor  was  level  and  clean,  and  up  and  down  either  side  was  a 
jioble  colonnade  of  broken  pillars,  with  their  beautiful  Ionic 
.  id  Corinthian  columns  scattered  about  them.  At  the  upper 
^  iid  were  the  vacant  seats  of  the  Judges,  and  behind  them  we 
descended  into  a  dunfreon  where  the  ashes  and  cinders  had 
found  two  prisoners  chained  on  that  memorable  November 
night,  and  tortured  them  to  death.  IIow  they  must  have 
tugged  at  the  pitiless  fettei's  as  the  fierce  fires  surged  aroui^d 
them! 

Then  we  lounged  through  many  and  many  a  sumptuous 
private  mansion  which  we  could  not  have  entered  without  a 
formal  invitation  in  incomprehensible  Latin,  in  the  olden  time, 
when  the  owners  lived  there — and  we  probably  wouldn't  have 
got  it.  These  people  built  their  houses  a  good  deal  alike. 
The  floors  were  laid  in  fanciful  figures  wrought  in  mosaics  of 
many-colored  marbles.  At  the  threshold  your  eyes  fall  upon  a 
Latin  sentence  of  welcome,  sometimes,  or  a  picture  of  a  dog, 
with  the  legend  "Beware  of  the  Dog,"  and  sometimes  a* pic- 
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ture  of  a  bear  or  a  faun  with  no  Inscnption  at  all.  Then  yo« 
enter  a  sort  of  vestibule,  where  they  used  to  keep  the  hat -rack, 
I  suppose;  next  a  room  with  a  lai^e  marble  basin  in  the 
midst  and  the  pipes  of  a  fountain ;  on  either  side  are  bed- 
rooms;  beyond  the  fountain  is  a  reception-room,  then  a  little 
garden,  dining-room,  and  so  forth  and  bo  on.  The  floors  were 
all  mosaic,  the  walls  were  stuccoed,  oi  frescoed,  or  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  liere  and  tljere  vere  statues,  large  and 
email,  and  little  fish-pools,  and  cascades  of  spiirkling  water  that 
6prang  from  secret  places  in  the  colonnade  of  iiandsome  pillars 
that  surrounded  the  court,  and  kept  tlie  ti(,wer-beds  fresh  and 


the  air  cool.  '  Those -Porapeiians  were  very  luxurious  in  their 
tastes  and  habits.  The  most  exquisite  bronzes  we  hace,seen  in 
Eui-ope,  came  from  the  exhumed  ckies  of  Herenlaneum  and 
Poui]ieii,  and  uUo  the  finest  cameos  and  the  most  delicate 
engravings  on  precious  stones ;  their  pictures,  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen centuries  old,  are  often  much  more  pleasing  than  the  ccU 
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ebrated  mbbisli  of  the  old  masters  of  three  centuries  ago. 
They  were  well  up  in  art.  From  the  creation  of  tliese  works 
of  the  first,  clear  up  to  the  eleventh  century,  art  seems  hardly 
to  have  existed  at  all — at  least  no  remnants  of  it  are  left — and 
it  was  curious  to  see  how  far  (in  some  things,  at  any  rate,)  these 
old  time  pagans  excelled  the  remote  generations  of  masters 
that  came  after  them.  The  pride  of  the  world  in  sculptures 
seem  to  be  the  Laocoon  and  the  Dying  Gladiator,  in  Kome. 
They  are  as  old  as  Pompeii,  were  dug  from  the  earth  like 
Pompeii ;  but  their  exact  age  or  who  made  them  can  only  be 
C(»njectured.  But  worn,  and  cracked,  without  a  history,  and 
with  the  blemishing  stains  of  numberless  centuries  upon  them, 
they  still  mutely  mock  at  all  efforts  to  rival  their  perfec- 
tions. 

It  was  a  quaint  and  curious  pastime,  wandering  through  this 
old  silent  city  of  the  dead — lounging  through  utterly  deserted 
streets  where  thousands  and  thousands  of  human  beings  once 
bought  and  sold,  and  walked  and  rode,  and  made  the  place 
resound  with  the  noise  and  confusion  of  traffic  and  pleasure. 
They  were  not  lazy.  They  humed  in  those  days.  We  had 
evidence  of  that.  There  was  a  temple  on  one  comer,  and  it 
was  a  shorter  cut  to  go  between  the  columns  of  that  temple 
from  one  street  to  the  other  than  to  go  around — and  behold 
tliat  pathway  had  been  worn  deep  into  the  heavy  flag-stone 
floor  of  the  building  by  generations  of  time-saving  feet !  They 
would  not  go  around *when  it  was  quicker  to  go  through.  We 
do  that  way  in  our  cities. 

Every  where,  you  see  things  that  make  you  wonder  how  old 
these  old  houses  were  before  the  night  of  destruction  came — 
things,  too,  which  bring  back  those  long  dead  inhabitants  and 
place  them  living  before  your  eyes.  For  instance :  The  steps 
(two  feet  thick — lava  blocks)  that  lead  up  out  of  the  school, 
and  the  same  kind  of  steps  that  lead  up  into  the  dress  circle  of 
the  principal  theatre,  are  almost  worn  through  !  For  ages  the 
boys  harried  out  of  that  school,  and  for  ages  tlieir  parents 
harried  into  that  theatre,  and  the  nervous  feet  that  have  been 
dost  and  ashes  for  eighteen  centuries  have  left  their  record  for 
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US  to  read  to-day.  I  imagined  I  could  see  crowds  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  thronging  into  the  theatre,  with  tickets  for 
secured  seats  in  their  hands,  and  on  the  wall,  I  read  the  imag- 
inary placard,  in  infamous  grammar,  "PosmvELY  No  Fheb 
List,  Except  Meicbebs  of  the  Press  !"  Hanging  about  the 
doorway  (I  fancied,)  were  slouchy  Pompeiian  street-boys  utter- 
ing slang  and  profanity,  and  keeping  a  wary  eye  out  for  checks. 
I  entered  the  theatre,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  long  rows  of 
Btone  benches  in  the  dress  circle,  and  looked  at  the  place  for 
the  orchestra,  and  the  ruined  stage,  and  around  at  tbe  wide 
sweep  of  empty  boxes,  and  thought  to  myself,  "  This  house 
won't  pay."  I  tried  to  imagine  the  music  in  full  blast,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  beating  time,  and  the  "versatile"  So- 
and-So  (who  had  "just  returned  from  a  most  successful  tour 
in  the  provinces  to  play  his  last  and  farewell  engagement  of 
positively  six  nights  only,  in  Pompeii,  previous  to  his  depart- 
ure for  Ilerculaneum,")  charging  around  the  stage  and  piling 
the  agony  mountains  high — ^but  I  could  not  do  it  with  such  a 
•*  house  "  as  that ;  those  empty  benches  tied  my  fancy  down  to 
dull  reality.  I  said,  these  people  that  ought  to.be  here  have 
been  dead,  and  still,  and  moldering  to  dust  for  ages  and  ages, 
and  will  never  care  for  the  trifles  and  follies  of  life  any  more 
for  ever — "  Owing  to  circumstances,  etc.,  etc.,  there  will  not 
be  any  performance  to-night."  Close  down  the  curtain.  Put 
out  the  lights. 

And  so  I  turned  away  and  went  through  shop  after  shop  and 
store  after  store,  far  down  the  long  street  of  the  merchants^, 
and  called  for  the  wares  of  Eome  and  the  East,  but  the  trades- 
men were  gone,  the  marts  were  silent,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  the  broken  jars  all  set  in  cement  of  cinders  and  ashes :  the 
wine  and  the  oil  that  once  had  filled  them  were  gone  with 
their  owners. 

In  a  bake-sliop  was  a  mill  for  grinding  the  grain,  and  the 
furnaces  for  baking  the  bread :  and  they  say  that  here,  in  the 
same  furnaces,  the  exhumfers  of  Pompeii  found  nice,  well 
baked  loaves  which  the  baker  had  not  found  time  to  remove 
from  the  ovens  the  last  time  he  left  his  shop,  because  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  leave  in  such  a  hurry. 
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lu  one  house  (the  only  building  in  Pompeii  ,which  no  woman 
is  now  allowed  to  enter,)  were  the  small  rooms  and  short  beds 
of  solid  masonry,  just  as  they  were  in  the  old  times,  and  on 
the  walls  were  pictures  which  looked  almost  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  painted  yesterday,  but  which  no  pen  could  have  the 
hardihood  to  describe ;  and  here  and  there  were  Latin  inscrip* 
tious— obscene  scintillations  of  wit,  scratclied  by  hands  that 
posfiibly  were  uplifted  to  Heaven  for  succor  in  the  midst  of  a 
driving  storm  of  fire  before  the  night  was  done. 

In  one  of  the  principal  streets  was  a  ponderous  stone  tank, 
and  a  water-spout  that  supplied  it,  and  where  the  tired,  heated 
toilers  from  the  Campagna  used  to  rest  their  right  hands  when 
they  bent  over  to  put  their  lips  to  the  spout,  the  thick  stone 
was  worn  down  to  a  broad  groove  an  inch  or  two  deep. 
Think  of  the  countless  thousands  of  hands  that  had  pressed 
that  spot  in  the  age^  that  are  gone,  to  so  reduce  a  stone  tiiat  is 
as  hard  as  iron ! 

They  had  a  great  public  bulletin  board  in  Pompeii — a  place 
where  announcements  for  gladiatorial  combats,  elections,  and 
such  things,  were  posted — not  on  perishable  paper,  but  carved 
in  enduring  stone.  One  lady,  who,  I  take  it,  was  rich  and 
well  brought  up,  advertised  a  dwelling  or  so  to  rent,  with 
baths  and  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  several  hundred 
shops,  stipulating  that  the  dwellings  should  not  be  put  to 
immoral  purposes.  You  can  find  out  who  lived  in  many  a 
house  in  Pompeii  by  the  carved  stone  door-plates  afiixed  to 
them :  and  in  the  same  way  you  can  tell  who  they  were  that 
occupy  the  tombs.  Every  where  around  are  things  fliat  reveal 
to  you  something  of  the  customs  and  history  of  this  forgotten 
people.  But  what  would  a  volcano  leave  of  an  American  city, 
if  it  once  rained  its  cinders  on  it  ?  Hardly  a  sign  or  a  symbol 
to  tell  its  story. 

In  one  of  these  long  Pompeiian  halls  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
was  found,  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  in  one  hand  and  a  large  key 
in  the  other.  He  had  seized  his  money  and  started  toward  the 
door,  but  the  fiery  tempest  caught  him  at  the  very  threshold, 
and  he  sank  down  and  died.     One  more  minute  of  precious  « 
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time  would  have  Bared  liim.  I  rhw  the  skeletooe  of  a  mati,  > 
woman,  and  two  young  girls.  The  woman  had  her  liandi 
spread  wide  apart,  ait  if  in  mortal  terror,  and  I  imagined  I 
could  Btill  trace  upon  her  shapeless  face  soraetliing  of  tlie 
expression  of  wild  despair  that  distorted  it  when  the  lieaveue 
rained  tire  in  these  streets,  so  many  ages  ago.  The  girls  and 
the  man  lay  with  their  faces  ujxtn  tlieir  arms,  as  if  they  had 
tried  to  shield  them  from  the  enveloping  cinders.  In  one 
apartment  eighteen  skeletons  were  found,  all  iu  sitting  po*- 


tnree,  and  blackened  places  on  the  walls  still  mark  their  shape* 
and  show  their  attitndes,  like  shadows.  One  of  them,  a 
woman,  still  wore  nj)on  her  skeleton  ttiroat  a  necklace,  with 
her  name  engraved  upon  it — Julie  di  Uiouede. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  poetical  thing  Pompeii  has  yielded  to 
modern  ret«earch,  was  that  grand  figure  of  a  Komau  soldier, 
clad  in  complete  armor ;  who,  true  to  his  duty,  true  to  hia 
proud  name  of  a  soldier  of  Borne,  and  full  of  the  stern  courage 
which  had  given  to  that  name  its  glory,  stood  to  his  post 
by  the  city  gate,  erect  and  unflinching,  till  the  liell  that  raged 
around  him  burned  out  the  dauntless  spirit  it  could  not  con- 
quer. 

We  never  read  of  Pompeii  but  we  think  of  that  soldier ;  we 
can  not  write  of  Pompeii  without  the  natural  impulse  to  grant 
to  him  the  mention  he  so  well  deserves.  Let  us  remember 
that  he  was  a  soldier — not  a  policeman — and  so,  praise  him. 
Being  a  soldier,  he  staid, — because  the  warrior  instinct  for- 
bade him  to  fly.  Had  he  been  a  policeman  he  would  have 
staid,  also— because  he  would  have  been  asleep. 

There  are  not  half  a  dozen  flights  of  stairs  in  Pompeii,  and 
no  other  evidences  tliat  the  liouses  were  more  than  one  story 
high.  The  people  did  not  live  in  the  clouds,  as  do  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Genoese  and  Neapolitans  of  to-day. 

We  came  out  from  under  the  solemn  mysteries  of  this  city 
of  the  Venerable  Past — this  city  which  perished,  with  all  its  old 
ways  and  it^  quaint  old  fashions  about  it,  remote  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Disciples  were  preaching  the  new  religion,  which  is 
as  old  as  the  hills  to  us  now — and  went  dreaming  among  the 
trees  that  grow  over  acres  and  acres  of  its  still  buried  streets  and 
squares,  till  a  shrill  whistle  and  the  cry  of  "  AU  aboard — last 
train  for  NapksP^  woke  me  up  and  reminded  me  that  I  be- 
longed in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  not  a  dusty  mummy, 
caked  with  ashes  and  cinders,  eighteen  hundred  years  old. 
The  transition  was  startling.  The  idea  of  a  railroad  train 
actually  running  to  old  dead  Pompeii,  and  whistling  irrever- 
ently, and  calling  for  passengers  in  the  most  bustling  and 
business-like  way,  was  as  strange  a  thing  as  one  could  imagine, 
and  as  unpoetical  and  disagreeable  as  it  was  strange. 

Compare  the  cheerful  life  and  the  sunshine  of  this  day  with 
the  horrors  the  younger  Pliny  saw  here,  the  9th  of  November, 
A.  D.  79,  when  he  was  so  bravely  striving  to  remove  his 
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mother  out  of  reach  of  harm,  while  she  begged  him,  with  all  a 
mother's  nnselfishness,  to  leave  her  to  perish  and  save  himsell 

'  By  this  time  the  murkj  darkness  bad  ao  increased  that  one  might  hare  be* 
lieved  himi<elf  abroad  in  a  black  and  moonless  night,  or  in  a  chamber  where  all  the 
lights  had  been  extinguished.  On  every  hand  was  heard  the  complsints  of  women, 
the  wailing  of  children,  and  the  cries  of  men.  One  called  bis  father,  another  bis 
son,  and  anotlier  his  wife,  and  only  by  their  voioes  could  they  know  each  other. 
Muny  in  their  despair  begged  that  death  would  come  and  end  their  distress. 

"  Some  implored  the  gods  to  succor  them,  and  some  believed  that  this  night  wis 
ihe  last,  the  eternal  night  which  should  engulf  the  universe  I 

"  Even  so  it  seemed  to  me--nand  I  consoled  myself  for  the  coming  death  with  the 
rtHection:  Behold,  the  World  is  passing  away!" 

After  browsing  among  the  stately  ruins  of  Borne,  of  Bai«, 
of  Pompeii,  and  after  glancing  down  the  long  marble  ranks  of 
battered  and  nameless  imperial  heads  that  stretch  down  the 
corridors  of  the  Vatican,  one  thing  strikes  me  with  a  force  it 
never  had  before:  the  unsubstantial,  uulasting  character  of 
fame.  Men  lived  long  lives,  in  the  olden  time,  and  struggled 
feverishly  through  them,  toiling  like  slaves,  in  oratory,  in 
generalship,  or  in  literature,  and  then  laid  them  down  and 
died,  happy  in  the  possession  of  an  enduring  history  and  » 
deathless  name.  Well,  twenty  little  centuries  flutter  away, 
and  what  is  left  of  these  things  ?  A  crazy  inscription  on  a 
block  of  stone,  which  snuffy  antiquaries  bother  over  and  tangle 
up  and  make  nothing  out  of  but  a  bare  name  (which  they  spell 
wrong) — no  history,  no  tradition,  no  poetry — nothing  that  can 
give  it  even  a  passing  interest.  What  may  be  left  of  General 
Grant's  great  nanie  forty  centuries  hence}  This — ^in  the 
Encyclopedia  for  A.  D.  6868,  possibly : 

"Uriah  S.  (orZ.)  Graunt — popular  poet  of  ancient  tiroes  in  the  Aztec  provincM 
of  tlie  United  States  of  British  America.  Some  authors  say  flourished  about  A.  P. 
742 ;  but  the  learned  Ah -ah  Foo-foo  states  that  he  was  a  ootemporaiy  of  8charki> 
pjre,  the  English  poet,  and  flourished  about  A.  D.  1328,  some  three  centurjes  vfim 
the  Trojan  war  instead  of  before  it    He  wrote  *  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  HottaerJ 

These  thoughts  sadden  me.     I  will  to  bed. 
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HOME,  again  I  For  the  first  time,  in  many  weeks,  the 
ship's  entire  family  met  and  shook  hands  on  the 
quarter-deck.  They  had  gathered  from  many  points  of  the 
<*>oinpa6s  and  from  many  lands,  but  not  one  was  missing ;  there 
was  no  tale  of  sickness  or  death  among  the  flock  to  dampen 
the  pleasure  of  the  reunion.  Once  more  Ihere  was  p.  full 
audience  on  deck  to  listen  to  the  sailors'  chorus  as  they  r^ot  the 
anchor  up,  and  to  wave  an  adieu  to  the  land  as  we  sped  away 
fronri  Naples.  The  seats  were  fall  at  dinner  again,  tlie  dom- 
ino parties  were  complete,  and  the  life  and  bustle  on  the  upper 
deck  in  the  fine  moonlight  at  night  was  like  old  times — old 
times  that  had  been  gone  weeks  only,  but  yet  they  were  weeks 
fio  crowded  witli  incident,  adventure  and  excitement,  that  they 
aeemed  almost  like  years.  There  was  no  lack  of  cheerfulness 
on  board  the  Quaker  City.  For  once,  her  title  was  a  misno- 
mer. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  with  the  western  horizon  all  golden 
from  the  sunken  sun,  and  specked  with  distant  ships,  the  full 
moon  sailing  high  over  head,  the  dark  blue  of  the  sea  under 
foot,  and  a  strange  sort  of  twilight  aflected  by  all  these  dif- 
ferent lights  and  colors  around  us  and  about  us,  we  sighted 
superb  Stromboli.  With  what  majesty  the  monarch  held  hfs 
lonely  state  above  the  level  sea !  Distance  clothed  him  in  a 
purple  gloom,  and  added  a  veil  of  shimmering  mist  that  so 
softened  his  rugged  features  that  we  seemed  to  see  him  through 
a  web  of  silver  gauze.  His  torch  was  out;  his  fires  were 
smoldering ;  a  tall  column  of  smoke  that  rose  up  and  lost 
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itself  in  the  growing  moonlight  was  all  the  sign  he  gave  that 
lie  was  a  living  Autocrat  of  the  Sea  and  not  the  spectre  of  a 


At  two  in  the  morning  we  swept  through  the  Straits  of 
Measina,  and  so  bright  was  the  moonlight  tliat  Italy  on  the 
one  hand  and  Sicily  on  the  other  seemed  almost  as  distiuctly 
visible  as  though  we  looked  at  them  from  the  middle  of  a 
street  we  were  traversing.  The  city  of  Messina,  milk-white, 
and  starred  and  spangled  all  over  with  gaslights,  was  a  fairy 
spectacle,  A  great  party  of  us  were  on  deck  smoking  and 
making  a  noise,  and  waiting  to  see  famous  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  And  presently  the  Oracle  stepped  out  with  his  eternal 
spy-glass  and  squared  himself  on  the  deck  like  another  Colossus 
of  Bhodes.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  him  abroad  at  such  an 
hour,  ^'obody  supposed  he  cared  anything  about  an  old  fublo 
like  that  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.     One  of  tlie  boys  said ; 
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"  Hello,  4o<5tor,  what  are  you  doing  up  here  at  this  time  of 
night  ? — ^What  do  you  want  to  see  this  place  for  ?" 

"  What  do  /want  to  see  this  place  for ?  Young  man,  little 
do  you  know  me,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  such  a  question.  I  wish 
to  see  all  the  places  that's  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

"  Stuff— this  place  isn't  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

**  It  ain't  mentioned  in  the  Bible ! — tfiis  place  ain't — ^well 
DOW,  what  place  is  this,  since  you  know  so  much  about  it?" 

"  Why  it's  Scylla  and  Chary bdis." 

"  Scylla  and  Cha — confound  it,  I  thought  it  was  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah !" 

And  he  closed  up  his  glass  and  went  below.  The  above  is 
the  ship  story.  Its  j)lausibility  is  marred  a  little  by  the  fact 
that  the  Oracle  was  not  a  biblical  student,  and  did  not  spend 
much  of  his  time  instructing  himself  about  Scriptural  localities. 
- — They  say  the  Oracle  complains,  in  this  hot  weather,  lately, 
that  the  only  beverage  in  the  ship  that  is  passable,  is  the 
butter.  He  did  not  mean  butter,  of  course,  but  inasmuch  as 
tliat  article  remains  in  a  melted  state  now  since  we  are  out  of 
ice,  it  18  fair  to  give  him  the  credit  of  getting  one  long  word  in 
the  right  place,  anyhow,  for  once  in  his  life.  He  said,  in 
Rome,  that  the  Pope  was  a  noble-looking  old  man,  but  he 
never  did  think  nmch  of  his  Iliad. 

We  spent  one  pleasant  day  skirting  along  the  Isles  of 
Greece.  They  are  very  mountainous.  Their  prevailing  tinti 
are  gray  and  brown,  approaching  to  red.  Little  white  villages 
surrounded  by  trees,  nestle  in  the  valleys  or  roost  upon  the 
lofty  perpendicular  sea-walls. 

We  had  one  fine  sunset — a  rich  carmine  flush  that  suffused 
the  western  sky  and  cast  a  ruddy  glow  far  over  the  sea. — Fine 
Bunsets  seem  to  be  rare  in  this  part  of  the  world— or  at  least, 
striking  ones.  They  are  soft,  sensuous,  lovely — they  are  ex- 
quisite, refined,  effeminate,  but  we  have  seen  no  sunsets  here 
yet  like  the  gorgeous  conflagrations  that  flame  in  the  track  of 
the  sinking  sun  in  our  high  northern  latitudes. 

But  what  were  sunsets  to  us,  with  the  wild  excitement  upon 
OS  of  approaching  the  most  renowned  of  cities !    What  cared 
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we  for  outward  visions,  wlien  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  i 
thousand  other  heroes  of  the  great  Past  were  mai-ching  in 
ghostly  procession  through  our  fancies  ?  What  were  sunseU 
to  IIS,  who  were  about  to  live  and  breathe  and  walk  in  actual 
Athens ;  yea,  and  go  far  down  into  the  dead  centuries  and  bid 
in  person  for  the  slaves,  Diogenes  and  Plato,  in  tlie  public 
market-place,  or  gossip  with  the  neighbors  about  the  siege  of 
Troy  or  the  splendid  deeds  of  Marathon  ?  We  scorned  to  con- 
sider  sunsets. 

We  arrived,  and  entered  the  ancient  harbor  of  the  Pirseos  at 
last.  We  dropped  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village. 
Away  off,  across  the  undulating  Plain  of  Attica,  could  be  seen 
a  little  square-topped  hill  with  a  something  on  it,  which  our 
glasses  soon  discovered  to  be  the  ruined  edifices  of  the  citadel 
of  the  Athenians,  and  most  prominent  among  them  loomed  the 
venerable  Parthenon.  So  exquisitely  clear  and  pure  is  tins 
wonderful  atmosphere  that  every  column  of  the  noble  structure 
was  discernible  through  the  telescope,  and  even  the  smaller 
ruins  about  it  assumed  some  semblance  of  shape.  This  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  In  the  valley,  near  the  Acropolis, 
(the  square-topped  hill  before  spoken  of,)  Athens  itself  could 
be  vaguely  made  out  with  an  ordinary  lorgnette.  Every  body 
was  anxious  to  get  ashore  and  visit  these  classic  localities  as 
quickly  as  possible.  No  land  we  had  yet  seen  had  aroused 
such  universal  interest  among  tlie  passen^rs. 

But  bad  news  came.  The  commandant  of  the  Pineus  came 
in  his  boat,  and  said  we  must  either  depart  or  else  get  outside 
the  harbor  and  remain  imprisoned  in  our  ship,  under  rigid 
quarantine,  for  eleven  days !  So  we  took  up  the  anchor  and 
moved  outside,  to  lie  a  dozen  hours  or  so,  taking  in  supplies, 
and  then  sail  for  Constantinople.  It  was  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointment we  had  yet  experienced.  To  lie  a  whole  day  in 
sight  of  the  Acropolis,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  go  away  without 
visiting  Athens !  Disappointment  was  hardly  a  strong  enough 
word  to  describe  the  circumstances. 

All  hands  were  on  deck,  all  the  afternoon,  with  books  and 
maps  and  glasses,  trying  to  determine  which  "narrow  rocky 
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ridge  "  was  the  Areopagus,  which  sloping  hill  the  Pnyx,  which 
elevation  tlie  Museum  Ilill,  and  so  on.     And  we  got  thing! 
confnried,     DiBcusslon   became   licated,   and  party   spirit  ran 
high.     Ciiurcli  members  were  gazing  witli  emotion  upon  a  hill 
which     they 
Buid  wa^  the 
one  St.  Paul 
preached 
from,nndan- 
otlier  faction 
claimed  that 
that  hill  was 
Iljraettue, 
and   another 
that    it   was 
Pente 1 i  con  I 
After  all  the 

trouble,    we  y,^„  ^^  ^yg  icaopous,  uwkino  wmt. 

COD  Id  be  cer- 
tain of  only  one  thing — tlie  square-topped  hill  was  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  the  grand  ruin  tliat  crowned  it  was  the  Parthenon, 
whose  picture  we  knew  in  infancy  in  the  school  hoolcs. 

We  inquired  of  every  body  who  came  near  tlie  ship,  whether 
there  were  guards  in  tlie  Piraeus,  whether  they  were  strict, 
what  the  eliances  were  of  capture  should  any  of  us  slip  ashore, 
and  in  ease  any  of  us  made  the  venture  and  were  caught,  what 
would  be  probably  done  to  us  ?  The  answers  were  discour- 
aging: There  was  a  strong  guard  or  police  force ;  the  Pirsens 
was  a  small  town,  and  any  stranger  seen  in  it  would  sorely 
attract  attention — capture  would  be  certain.  The  commandant 
»aid  the  punishment  would  be  "heavy;"  when  asked  "how 
heavy  ?"  lie  said  it  would  be  "  very  severe  " — that  was  all  we 
could  get  out  of  him. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  most  of  the  ship's  company 
were  abed,  four  of  us  stole  softly  ashore  in  a  small  boat,  a 
clouded  moon  favoring  the  enterprise,  and  started  two  and  two, 
and  far  apart,  over  a.  low  liill,  intending  to  go  clear  around  the 
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Piraeus,  out  of  the  rauge  of  its  police.  Picking  oar  way  so 
stealthily  over  that  rocky,  nettle-grown  eminence,  made  me 
feel  a  good  deal  as  if  I  were  on  my  way  somewhere  to  steal 
something.  My  immediate  comrade  and  I  talked  in  an  under- 
tone about  quarantine  laws  and  their  penalties,  but  we  found 
nothing  cheering  in  the  subject.  I  was  posted.  Only  a  few 
days  before,  I  was  talking  with  our  captain,  and  he  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  man  who  swam  ashore  from  a  quarantined  ship 
somewhere,  and  got  imprisoned  six  months  for  it ;  and  wliea 
he  was  in  Genoa  a  few  years  ago,  a  captain  of  a  quarantined 
ship  went  in  his  boat  to  a  departing  ship,  w  Inch  was  already 
outside  of  the  harbor,  and  put  a  letter  on  board  to  be  taken  to 
his  family,  and  the  authorities  imprisoned  him  three  montlii 
for  it,  and  then  conducted  him  and  his  ship  fairly  to  sea,  and 
warned  him  never  to  show  himself  in  that  port  again  while  lie 
lived.  This  kind  of  conversation  did  no  good,  further  than  to 
give  a  sort  of  dismal  interest  to  our  quarantine-breaking  expe- 
dition, and  so  we  dropped  it.  We  made  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  town  without  seeing  any  body  but  one  man,  who  stared  at 
us  curiously,  but  said  nothing,  and  a  dozen  persons  asleep  on 
the  ground  before  their  doors,  whom  we  walked  among  and 
never  woke — ^but  we  woke  up  dogs  enough,  in  all  conscience— 
we  always  had  one  or  two  barking  at  our  heels,  and  several 
times  we  had  as  many  as  ten  and  twelve  at  once.  They  made 
such  a  preposterous  din  that  persons  aboard  our  ship  said  tliey 
could  tell  how  we  were  progressing  for  a  long  time,  and  where 
we  were,  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs.  The  clouded  moon  still 
favored  us.  When  we  had  made  the  whole  circuit,  and  were 
passing  among  the  houses  on  the  further  side  of  the  town,  the 
moon  came  out  splendidly,  but  we  no  longer  feared  the  light. 
As  we  approached  a  well,  near  a  house,  to  get  a  drink,  the 
owner  merely  glanced  at  us  and  went  within.  He  left  tlie 
quiet,  slumbering  town  at  our  mercy.  I  record  it  here  proudly, 
that  we  didn't  do  any  thing  to  it. 

Seeing  no  road,  we  took  a  tall  hill  to  the  left  of  the  distant 
Acropolis  for  a  mark,  and  steered  straight  for  it  over  all  ob- 
structions, and  over  a  little  rougher  piece  of  country  than 
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«xi6tB  any  wliere  else  outside  of  tlie  State  of  Nevada,  perhaps. 
Part  of  the  way  it  was  covered  with  Bmall,  loose  Etones — we 
trod  on  six  at  a  time,  and  they  all  rolled.  Another  part  of  it 
was  dry,  loose,  newly-ploiiglied  ground.  Still  another  part  of 
it  was  a  long  stretch  of  low  grape-vines,  which  were  tangle- 
6ome  and  troublesome,  and  which  we  took  to  \>e  hrambles. 
The  Attic  Plain,  barring  the  grape-vines,  was  a  barren,  deso- 
late, iinpoetical  waste — I  wonder  what  it  was  in  Greece's  Age 
of  Glory,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  3 

In  the  neigliborhood  of  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
we  were  heated  with  fast  walking  and  parched  with  thirst, 
Denny  exclaimed,  "Why,  these  weeds  are  grape-vines!"  and 
in  five  minutes  we  had  a  score  of  bunches  of  large,  white,  deli- 
cious grapes,  and  were  reaching  down  for  more  when  a  dark 
shape  rose  mysteriously  up  out  of  the  shadows  beside  us  and 
said  "Ho  I"'  And  so  we  left. 

In  ten  minutes  more  we  struck  into  a  beautiful  road,  and 
unlike  some 
others  we 
had  stum- 
bled upon  at 
intervals,  it 
led  in  the 
right  direc- 
tion. We 
followed  it. 
It  was  broad, 
and  smooth, 
and  white — 
h  a  n  d  fl  o  me 
and  in  per-  ■ 
feet  repair, 
und    shaded 

on  both  sides  ' 

for  a  mile  or 

ao  with  sin-  ..„oi" 

gle  ranks  of 
trees,  and  also  with  luxuriant  vineyards.     Twi(«  we  entered 
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and  Btole  grapes,  and  tbe  second  time  Bomebody  shooted  at  ni 
from  some  invisible  place.  Whereupon  we  left  again.  We 
speculated  in  grapes  no  more  on  that  side  of  Athens, 

Sliortly  we  caine  upon  an  ancient  stone  aqneduet,  built  upon 
arelies,  and  from  that  time  forth  we  had  ruins  all  about  w — 
we  were  approaching  our  journey's  end.     We  could  not  sco 
the  Acropolis  now  or  the  litgh  hill,  either,  and  I  wanted  to 
follow  the  road  till  we  were  abreast  of  them,  but  the  others 
overruled  nie,  and  we  toiled  laboriously  up  the  stony  hill  im- 
mediately in  our  front— and  from   its  summit  saw  another— 
climbed  it  and  saw  another  I     It  was  an  hour  of  exhausting 
work.     Soon  we  eanic  upon  a-  row  of  open  graves,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock — (for  a  while 
one  of  them  served  Soc- 
rates for  a  prison)— we 
passed  around  the  shoul- 
der of  the  hill,  and  tlic 
citadel,  in  all  its  mined 
maguificenw,  buret  upon 
us !     We  hurried  across 
the    ravine    and    up   a 
winding  road,  and  stood 
on  the  old  Acropolis,  with 
the  prodigious  walls  of 
the      citadel      towering 
above    our    heads.     We 
did   not  stop  to  inspect 
their  massive  blocks  of 
marble,  or  measure  their 
height,  or  guess  at  their 
extraordinary  thicknew, 
but     passed      at     once 
TUB  ASSAULT.  through   a  great  archetl 

passage  like  a  railway 
tunnel,  and  went  straight  to  the  gate  that  Wds  to  the  ancient 
temples.  It  was  locked  !  So,  after  all,  it  seemed  tbatwewere 
not  to  see  the  grciit  Parthenon  face  to  face.    We  sat  down  anil 
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held  a  council  of  war.  Kesiilt:  the  gate  was  only  a  flimsy 
structure  of  wood — we  would  break  it  down.  It  seemed  like 
desecration,  but  then  we  had  traveled  far,  and  our  necessities 
were  urgent.  We  could  not  hunt  up  guides  and  keepers — we 
must  be  on  the  ship  before  daylight.  So  we  argued.  This 
was  all  very  fine,  but  when  we  came  to  break  the  gate,  we 
could  not  do  it.  We  moved  around  an  angle  of  the  wall  and 
found  a  low  bastion — eight  feet  high  without — ten  or  twelve 
within.  Denny  prepared  to  scale  it,  and  we  got  ready  to  fol- 
low. By  dint  of  hard  scrambling  he  finally  straddled  the  top, 
but  some  loose  stones  crumbled  away  and  fell  with  a  crash 
into  the  court  within.  Tliere  was  instantly  a  banging  of  doors 
and  a  shout.  Denny  dropped  from  the  wall  in  a  twinkling, 
and  we  retreated  in  disorder  to  the  gate.  Xerxes  took  that 
mighty  citadel  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Clirist, 
when  his  five  millions  of  soldiere  and  camp-followers  followed 
him  to  Greece,  and  if  we  four  Americans  could  have  remained 
unmolested  five  minutes  longer,  we  would  have  taken  it  too. 

The  garrison  liad  tunned  out — four  Greeks.  We  clamored 
at  the  gate,  and  they  admitted  us.     [Bribery  and  corruption.] 

We  crossed  a  large  court,  entered  a  great  door,  and  stood 
upon  a  pavement  of  purest  white  marble,  deeply  worn  by  foot- 
prints. .  Before  us,  in  the  flooding  moonlight,  rose  the  noblest 
ruins  we  had  ever  looked  upon — the  Propylce ;  a  small  Temple 
of  Minerva;  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  and  the  grand  Par- 
tlienon.  [We  got  these  names  from  the  Greek  guide,  who 
didn't  seem  to  know  more  than  seven  men  ought  to  know.] 
These  edifices  were  all  built  of  the  whitest  Pentelic  marble, 
but  have  a  pinkish  stain  upon  them  now.  Where  any  part  is 
broken,  however,  the  fracture  looks  like  fine  loaf  sugar.  Six 
caryatides,  or  marble  womeii,  clad  in  flowing  robes,  support 
the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  but  the  porticos  and 
colonnades  of  the  other  structures  are  formed  of  massive  Doric 
and  Ionic  pillars,  whose  flutings  and  capitals  are  still  measur- 
ably perfect,  notwithstanding  the  centuries  that  have  gone 
over  them  and  the  sieges  they  have  suffered.  The  Parthenon, 
originally,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty -six  feet  long,  one  hun 
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dred  wide,  and  eeventj  high,  and  had  two  rows  of  great  cd- 
unrns,  eight  in  each,  at  either  end,  and  single  rows  of  aeveoiteea 


each  down  the  sidea,  and  waa  one  of  the  aivst  graceful  and 
beautifnl  edifices  ever  erected. 

Most  of  the  Parthenon's  imposing  columns  are  still  standing, 
but  tlie  roof  is  gone.  It  was  a  perfect  building  two  hundred 
and  tifty  years  ago,  when  a  shell  dropped  into  the  Venetiaii 
magazine  stored  here,  and  the  explosion  which  followed 
wrecked  and  unroofed  it.  I  remember  but  little  about  the 
Parthenon,  and  I  have  put  in  one  or  two  iacta  and  figures  for 
tlie  use  of  other  people  with  short  memories.  Got  them  from 
the  guide-book. 

Aa  we  wandered  thoughtfully  down  the  marble-paved  length 
of  this  stately  temple,  the  scene  about  ua  was  strangely  im- 
pressive. Here  and  there,  in  lavish  profusion,  were  gleaming 
white  statues  of  men  and  women,  propped  agaiuat  blocks  of 
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marble,  some  of  tbem  armless,  some  without  legs,  others  head* 
less — but  all  looking  mournful  in  the  moonlight,  and  start- 
linglj  human !  They  rose  up  and  confronted  the  midnighl 
intiiider  on  every  side — they  stared  at  him  with  stony  eyet 
from  unlooked-for  nooks  and  recesces;  they  peered  at  him 
over  fragmentary  heaps  far  down  the  desolate  corridors ;  they 
barred  hia  way  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  forum,  and  solemnly 
pointed  with  handless  arms  the  way  from  the  sacred  fane ;  and 
through  the  roofless  temple  the  moon  looked  down,  and  banded 
tlie  floor  and  darkened  the  scattered  fragments  and  broken 
itatues  with  the  slanting  shadows  of  the  columns. 

What  a  world  of  ruined  sculpture  was  about  us  I  Set  up  in 
rows — stacked  up  in  piles — scattered  broadcast  over  the  wide 
area  of  the  Acropolis — were  hundreds  of  crippled  statues  of  all 
sizes  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship;  and  vast  frag- 
ments of  marble  that  once  belonged  to  the  entablatures,  cov- 
ered with  bas-reliefs  representing  battles  and  sieges,  ships  of 
war  witli  three  and  four  tiers  of  oars,  pageants  and  processions 
— every  thing  one  could  think  of.  History  says  that  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Acropolis  were  filled  with  the  noblest  works  of 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  and  of  many  a  great  master  in  sculp- 
ture besides — and  surely  these  elegant  fragments  attest  it. 

We  walked  out  into  the  grass-grown,  fragment-strewn  court 
beyond  the  Parthenon.  It  startled  us,  every  now  and  then,  to 
•ee  a  stony  white  face  stare  suddenly  up  at  us  out  of  the  grass 
with  its  dead  eyes.  The  place  seemed  alive  with  ghosts.  I 
half  expected  to  see  the  Athenian  heroes  of  twenty  centuries 
ago  glide  out  of  the  shadows  and  steal  into  the  old  temple 
they  knew  so  well  and  regarded  with  such  boundless  pride. 

The  full  moon  was  riding  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens, 
now.  We  sauntered  carelessly  and  unthinkingly  to  the  edge 
of  the  lofty  battlements  of  the  citadel,  and  looked  down — a 
vision!  And  such  a  vision!  Athens  by  moonlight!  The 
prophet  that  thought  the  splendors  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
were  revealed  to  him,  surely  saw  this  instead !  It  lay  in  the 
level  plain  right  under  our  feet — all  spread  abroad  like  a  pic- 
ture— and  we  looked  down  upon  it  as  we  might  have  looked 
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from  a  balloon.  We  saw  no  semblance  of  a  street,  but  eTery 
house,  every  window,  every  clinging  vine,  every  projection, 
was  as  distinct  and  sharply  nfiarked  as  if  the  time  were  noon- 
day;  and  yet  tliere  was  no  glare,  no  glitter,  nothing  harsh  or 
repulsive — the  noiseless  city  was  flooded  with  the  mellowest 
light  that  ever  streamed  from  the  moon,  and  seemed  like  some 
living  creature  wrapped  in  peaceful  slumber.  On  its  further 
side  was  a  little  temple,  whose  delicate  pillars  and  ornate  front 
glowed  with  a  rich  lustre  that  chained  the  eye  like  a  spell ;  and 
nearer  by,  the  palace  of  the  king  reared  its  creamy  walls  out 
of  the  inidst  of  a  great  garden  of  shrubbery  that  was  flecked 
all  over  with  a  random  shower  of  amber  lights — a  spray  of 
golden  sparks  that  lost  their  brightness  in  the  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  glinted  softly  upon  the  sea  of  dark  foliage  like  the 
pallid  stars  of  the  milky-way.  Overhead  the  stately  columns, 
majestic  still  in  their  ruin — under  foot  the  dreaming  city — in 
the  distance  the  silver  sea — not  on  the  broad  earth  is  there  an- 
other picture  half  so  beautiful ! 

As  we  turned  and  moved  again  through  the  temple,  I  wished 
that  the  illustrious  men  who  had  sat  in  it  in  the  remote  ages 
could  visit  it  again  and  reveal  themselves  to  our  curious  eves 
— ^Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Phocion,  Pytha- 
goras, -Euclid,  Pindar,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Praxiteles  and 
Phidias,  Zeuxis  the  painter.  What  a  constellation  of  cele- 
brated names !  But  more  than  all,  I  wished  that  old  Diogenes, 
groping*  so  patiently  with  his  lantern,  searching  so  zealously 
for  one  solitary  honest  man  in  all  the  world,  might  meander 
along  and  stumble  on  our  party.  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  may 
be,  but  still  I  suppose  he  would  have  put  out  his  light. 

We  left  the  Parthenon  to  keep  its  watch  over  old  Athens,  ai» 
it  had  kept  it  for  twenty-three  hundred  years,  and  went  and 
stood  outside  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  In  the  distance  waa  the 
ancient,  but  still  almost  perfect  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  close 
by,  looking  to  the  west,  was  the  Bema,  from  whence  Demos- 
thenes thundered  his  philippics  and  fired  the  wavering  patri- 
otism of  his  conntrymen.  To  the  right  was  Mars  Hill,  where 
the  Areopagus  sat  in  ancient  times,  and  where  St.  Paul  defined 
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Ilia  position,  and  below  was  the  market-place  where  he  "  dis- 
puted daily  "  with  the  gossip-loving  Athenians.  We  climbed 
the  Btone  steps  St.  Paul  ascended,  and  stood  in  the  square-cut 
place  he  stood  in,  and  tried  to  recollect  the  Bible  account  of 
the  matter — but  for  certain  reasons,  I  could  not  recall  the 
words.     I  have  found  them  since : 

"  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him, 
when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry. 

**  Tlierefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  with  the  deyout 
persona,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them  that  met  with  him. 

**  And  they  took  him  and  brought  hiih  unto  Areopagus,  saying,  May  we  know 
what  ibis  new  doctrine  whereof  thou  speakest  is? 

**Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars  hill,  and  said,  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious ; 

"  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  tliis  in- 
scription :  To  THE  Unknown  God.  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you." — Acts,  ch.  xviL" 

It  occurred  to  us,  after  a  while,  that  if  we  wanted  to  get 
home  before  daylight  betrayed  us,  we  had  better  be  moving. 
So  we  hurried  away.  When  far  on  our  road,  we  had  a  parting 
view  of  the  Parthenon,  with  the  moonlight  streaming  through 
its  open  colonnades  and  toucliing  its  capitals  with  silver.  As 
it  looked  then,  solemn,  grand,  and  beautiful  it  will  always 
remain  in  our  memories. 

As  we  marched  along,  we  began  to  get  over  our  fears,  and 
ceased  to  care  much  about  quarantine  scouts  or  any  body  else. 
We  grew  bold  and  reckless ;  and  once,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
courage,  I  even  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog.  It  was  a  pleasant 
reflection,  though,  that  I  did  not  hit  him,  because  his  master 
might  just  possibly  have  been  a  policeman.  Inspired  by  this 
happy  failure,  my  valor  became  utterly  uncontrollable,  and  at 
intervals  I  absolutely  whistled,  though  on  a  moderate  key. 
Bat  boldness  breeds  boldness,  and  shortly  I  plunged  into  a 
vineyard,  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  and  captured  a  gallon 
of  superb  grapes,  not  even  minding  the  presence  of  a  peasant 
who  rode  by  on  a  mule.    Denny  and  Birch  followed  my  ex- 
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ample.     Now  I  h'ad  grapes   enough   for  a  dozen,  but  thai 

Jackson  was  all  swollen  up  with  courage,  too,  and  he  wag 

obliged  to  enter  a  vineyard  presently.     The  first  bunch  bo 

seized  brought  trouble.     A 

d 
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advancing  with  celerity.  The  brigand  shouted  again,  but  still 
we  advanced.  It  was  getting  late,  and  we  had  no  time  to  fool 
away  on  every  ass  that  wanted  to  drivel  Greek  platitudes  to  us. 
We  wimld  just  as  soon  have  talked  with  him  as  not  if  we  had 
not  been  in  a  hurry.  Presently  Denny  said,  "  Those  fellows 
are  fullowinjj  us!" 

"We  turned,  and,  sure  enough,  there  they  were — three  fan- 
tastic pirates  armed  with  guns.  We  slackened  our  pace  to  let 
them  come  up,  and  in  the  meantime  I  got  out  my  cargo  of 
grapes  and  dropped  them  firmly  but  reluctantly  into  the  shad- 
ows by  the  wayside.  But  I  was  not  afraid.  I  only  felt  that 
it  was  not  right  to  steal  grapes.  And  all  the  more  so  when  tlie 
owner  was  around — and  not  only  around,  but  with  his  friends 
around  also.     The  villains  came  up  and  eearched  a  bundle  Dr. 
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Birch  had  in  his  hand,  and  scowled  upon  him  wlien  they  found 
it  had  nothing  in  it  but  some  holy  rocks  from  Mai*s  Hill,  and 
these  were  not  contraband.  They  evidently  suspected  him  of 
playing  some  wretched  fraud  upon  them,  and  seemed  half  in- 
clined to  scalp  the  party.  But  finally  they  dismissed  us  with 
a  warning,  couched  in  excellent  Greek,  I  suppose,  and  dropped 
tranquilly  in  our  wake.  When  they  had  gone  three  hundred 
yards  tliey  stopped,  and  we  went  on  rejoiced.  But  behold, 
another  armed  rascal  came  out  of  tlie  shadows  and  took  tlieir 
place,  and  followed  us  two  hundred  yards.  Tlien  he  delivered 
as  over  to  another  miscreant,  who  emerged  from  some  myste- 
rious })lace,  and  he  in  turn  to  another !  For  a  mile  and  a  half 
our  rear  was  guarded  all  the  wliile  by  armed  men.  I  never 
traveled  in  so  much  state  before  in  all  my  life. 

It  was  a  good  while  after  that  before  we  ventured  to  steal 
any  more  grapes,  and  when  we  did  we  stirred  up  another 
troublesome  brigand,  and  then  we  ceased  all  further  specu- 
lation in  that  line.  I  suppose  that  fellow  that  rode  by  on  the 
mule  posted  all  the  sentinels,  from  Athens  to  the  PiiiEus, 
about  us. 

Every  field  on  that  long  route  was  watched  by  an  armed 
sentinel,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  asleep,  no  doubt,  but  were 
on  hand,  nevertheless.  This  shows  what  sort  of  a  country 
modem  Attica  is — a  commimity  of  questionable  characters. 
Tliese  men  were  not  there  to  guard  their  possessions  against 
strangers,  but  against  each  other ;  for  strangers  seldom  visit 
Athens  and  the  Piraeus,  and  when  they  do,  they  go  in  day- 
light, and  can  buy  all  the  grapes  they  want  for  a  trifle.  The 
modem  inhabitants  are  confiscators  and  falsifiers  of  high  re- 
pute, if  gossip  speaks  truly  concerning  them,  and  I  freely 
believe  it  doep. 

Just  as  the  earliest  tinges  of  the  dawn  flushed  the  eastern 
ftky  and  turned  the  pillared  Parthenon  to  a  broken  harp  hung 
in  the  pearly  horizon,  we  closed  our  thirteenth  mile  of  weary, 
round-about  marching,  and  emerged  upon  the  searshore  abreast 
the  ships,  with  our  usual  escort  of  fifteen  hundred  Pirsean  dog» 
bowling  at  our  heels.    We  hailed  a  boat  that  was  two  or  three 
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hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  discovered  in  a  moment  that  it 
was  a  police-boat  on  tlie  lookout  for  any  quarantine-breakers 
that  might  olmnee  to  be  abroad.  So  we  dodged — we  were 
used  to  that  by  tliii  time — and  when  the  scouts  reached  llie 
8i)ot  we  had  so  lately  occupied,  we  were  absent.  They  emised 
along  the  sliore,  but  in  tlie  wrong  direction,  and  shortly  onr 
own  boat  issued  from  the  gloom  aud  took  us  aboard.    They 

had  beard  onr 
signal  on  tlie 
eliip.  We 
rowed  noise- 
lessly away, 
and  before 
the  police- 
boat  came  in 
sight  again, 
we  were  safe 
at  home  once 
more. 

Four  more 
of  our  pas- 
sengers were 
anxiona  to 
visit  Athens, 
and  Btarte<l 
half  an  hour 
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turned ;  but 
they  had  not  been  ashore  five  minutes  till  the  police  discovered 
and  chased  theui  so  hotly  that  they  barely  escaped  to  their  boat 
again,  and  that  was  all.  They  pursued  the  enterprise  no  further. 
We  set  sail  for  Constantinople  to-day,  but  some  of  ub  little 
care  for  tliat.  We  have  seen  all  there  was  to  see  in  the  old 
city  tliat  had  its  birth  sixteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  was 
born,  and  was  an  old  town  before  the  foundations  of  Troy  were 
laid — and  saw  it  in  its  most  attractive  aspect.  Wherefore, 
why  should  we  worry  1 
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Two  other  passertgei-s  ran  the  blockade  successfully  last 
night.  So  we  learned  this  niomiiig.  They  slipped  away  eo 
quietly  tliat  they  wore  not  missed  i'rwin  tlie  ship  for  several 
lioare.  Tiiey  liad  tlie  hardihood  to  march  into  the  Pirteus  in 
the  early  dusk  and  hire  a  carriage.  They  ran  some  danger  of 
adding  two  or  three  months'  imprisonment  to  the  other  nov- 
elties ot  their  Holy  Land  Pleasure  Excursion.  I  admire 
"  dieek."  *  But  they  went  and  came  sal'ely,  and  never  walked 
a  step. 

,  ■  Quotation  from  tbe  Pilgrima. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

FROM  Athens  all  through  the  islands  of  the  Greciaiv  Arch- 
ipelago, we  saw  little  but  forbidding  sea-walls  aiid  bar- 
ren hills,  sometimes  surmounted  by  three  or  four  gratteful 
columns  of  some  ancient  temi)le,  lonely  and  deserted — a  fitting 
symbol  of  the  desolation  that  has  eome  upon  all  Greece  in 
these  latter  ages.  We  saw  no  ploughed  fields,  very  few  vil- 
lages, no  trees  or  grass  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  scarcely,  and 
hardly  ever  an  isolated  house.  Greece  is  a  bleak,  unsmiling 
desert,  without  agriculture,  manufactures  or  commerce,  appa- 
rently. What  supports  its  poverty-stricken  people  or  its  Gov- 
ernment, is  a  mystery. 

I  su])po^e  that  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Greece  compared, 
furnish  the  most  extravagant  contrast  to  be  found  in  history. 
George  I.,  an  infant  of  eighteen,  and  a  scraggy  nest  of  foreign 
office  holders,  sit  in  the  places  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and 
the  illustrious  scholars  and  generals  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greece.  The  fleets  that  were  the  wonder  of  the  world  when 
the  Parthenon  was  new,  are  a  beggarly  handful  of  iishing- 
smacks  now,  and  the  manl}^  people  that  performed  such  inira' 
cles  of  valor  at  Marathon  are  only  a  tribe  of  unconsidered 
slaves  to-day.  The  classic  Illyssus  has  gone  dry,  and  so  have 
all  the  sources  of  Grecian  wealth  and  greatness.  The  nation 
numbers  only  eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  there 
is  poverty  and  misery  and  mendacity  enough  among  them  to 
furnish  forty  millions  and  be  liberal  about  it.  Under  King 
Otho  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  five  millions  of  dollars- 
raised  from  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  all  the  agricultural  products 
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of  the  land  (which  tenth  the  farmer  had  to  bring  to  the  royal 

granaries  on  pack-mnles  any  distance  not  exceeding  bix  le^ues) 

and  from  extravagant 

taxes    on    trade    and 

commerce.      Out     of 

that  Hve  millions  the 

small  tyrant  tried  to 

keep  an  army  of  ten 

thousand  men,  pay  all 

the  hundreds  of  useless 

6;-and    Eqaen-ies    la 

Waiting,  First  Grooms 

of    the    Bedcliamber, 

Lord    High  Cliancel- 

lore  of   the  Exploded 

Exchequer,     and     all 

the  other  absurdities 

which    these    poppy- 

QuuM  OF  ORKECB.  kingdoms  indulge  in, 

in    imitation    of    the 

great  monarcliiesj  and  in  addition  he  set  about  building  a 

white  marble  palace  to  cost  about  five  millions  itself.     The 

result  was,  simply :  ten  into  five  goes  no  times  and  none  over. 

All  these  things  could  not  be  done  with  live  millions,  and  Otho 

fell  into  trouble. 

The  Greek  throne,  with  its  unpromising  adjnncts  of  a  rag- 
ged population  of  ingenious  rascals  wlio  were  out  of  employ- 
ment eight  months  in  the  year  because  there  was  little  for 
them  to  borrow  and  less  to  confiscate,  and  a  waste  of  barren 
hills  and  weed-grown  deserts,  went  begging  for  a  good  while. 
It  was  offered  to  one  of  Victoria's  sons,  and  afterwards  to  va- 
rious other  younger  sons  of  royalty  who  had  no  thrones  and 
were  out  of  business,  but  they  all  had  the  cliarity  to  decline 
tlie  dreary  honor,  and  veneration  enough  for  Greece's  ancient 
greJ>tnesB  to  refuse  to  mock  her  sorrowful  rags  and  dirt  with  a 
tinsel  throne  in  tliis  day  of  her  humiliation — till  they  came  to 
this  young  Danish  George,  and  he  tooit  it.     He  has  finbhed 
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the  splendid  palace  I  saw  in  Uie  radiant  moonlight  tbe  other 
niglit,  and  is  doing  many  other  tlimga  for  the  salvation  of 
Greece,  they  say. 


We  sailed  tlirough  tlie  barren  Archipelago,  and  into  the  nar- 
row channel  they  eometimes  call  the  Dardanelles  and  sometimes 
the  Hellespont.  This  part  of  the  conntry  is  rich  in  historic  re- 
miniscences, and  poor  as  Sahara  in  every  thing  else.  For  in- 
stance, as  we  approached  the  Dardanelles,  we  coasted  along  the 
Plains  of  Troy  and  past  the  month  of  the  Seamauder ;  we  saw 
where  Troy  had  stood  (in  the  distance,)  and  where  it  does  not 
stand  now — a  city  that  perished  when  the  world  was  young.  The 
poor  Trojans  are  all  dead,  now.  They  were  bom  too  late  to 
see  Koah's  ark,  and  died  too  soon  to  see  our  menagarie.  We 
saw  where  Agamemnon's  fleets  rendezvoused,  and  away  inland 
a  mountain  which  the  map  said  was  Mount  Ida.     Within  the 
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Hellespont  we  saw  where  the  original  first  shoddy  contract 
mentioned  iu  liistory  was  carried  out,  and  the  "  parties  of  the 
Beeoud  part "  gently  rebuked  by  Xerxes.  I  speak  of  the  fa- 
mous bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  ordered  to  be  built  over 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont  (where  it  is  only  two  or 
three  miles  wide.)  A  moderate  gale  destroyed  the  flimsy 
structure,  and  the  King,  thinking  that  to  publicly  rebuke  the 
contractore  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  next  set,  called 
tliem  out  before  the  arm}'  and  had  them  beheaded.  In  the 
next  ten  minutes  he  let  a  new  contract  for  the  bridge.  It  has 
been  observed  by  ancient  writers  that  the  second  bridge  was  a 
very  good  bridge.  Xerxes  crossed  his  host  of  five  nifllions  of 
men  on  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  purposely  dest^oyed^Jt  would 
probably  have  been  there  yet.  If  our  Government  would  re- 
buke some  of  our  shoddy  contractors  occasionally,  it  might 
work  much  good.  In  the  Hellespont  we  saw  where  Leander 
and  Lord  Byron  swam  across,  the  one  to  see  her  upon  whom 
his  soul's  affections  were  fixed  with  a  devotion  that  only  death 
could  impair,  and  the  other  merely  for  a  flyer,  as  Jack  says. 
We  had  two  noted  tombs  near  us,  too.  On  one  shore  slept 
Ajax,  and  on  the  other  Hecuba. 

We  had  water  batteries  and  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, flying  the  crimson  flag  of  Turkey,  with  its  white  cres- 
cent, and  occasionally  a  village,  and  sometimes  a  train  of  cam- 
els ;  we  had  all  these  to  look  at  till  we  entered  the  broad  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  then  the  land  soon  ftding  from  view,  we  resumed 
euchre  and  whist  once  more. 

We  dropped  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn  at 
daylight  in  the  morning.  Only  tliree  or  four  of  us  were  up  to 
see  the  great  Ottoman  capital.  The  passengers  do  not  turn 
out  at  unseasonable  hours,  as  they  used  to,  to  get  the  earliest 
possible  glimpse  of  strange  foreign  cities.  They  are  well  over 
that.  If  we  were  lying  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
they  would  not  come  on  deck  until  after  breakfast,  now-a-days. 

The  Golden  Horn  is  a  narrow -arm  of  the  sea,  which  branches 
from  the  Bosporus  (a  sort  of  broad  river  which  connects  the 
ilarmora  and  Black  Seas,)  and,  curving  around,  divides  the 
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city  in  the  middle.  Galata  and  Pera  are  on  cue  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  the  Golden  Horn ;  Stamboul  (ancient  Byzan 
tium)  is  upon  the  other.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  Bosporia 
is  Scutari  and  other  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  This  great 
city  contains  a  million  inhabitants,  but  so  narrow  are  its  streets^ 
and  so  crowded  together  are  its  houses,  that  it  does  not  cover 
much  more  than  half  as  much  ground  as  New  York  Citj. 
Seen  from  the  anchorage  or  from  a  mile  or  so  up  the  Bospo- 
rus, it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  city  we  have  seen.  Its  dense 
array  of  houses  swells  upward  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
spreads  over  the  domes  of  many  hills ;  and  the  gardens  that 
peep  out  liere  and  there,  the  great  globes  of  the  mosques,  and 
the  couiyjess  minarets  that  meet  the  eye  every  where,  invest 
the  metropolis  with  the  quaint  Oriental  aspect  one  dreams  of 
when  he  reads  books  of  eastern  travel.  Constantinople  makes 
a  noble  picture. 

But  its  attractiveness  begins  and  ends  with  its  picturesque- 
ness.  From  the  time  one  starts  ashore  till  he  gets  back  again, 
he  execrates  it.  The  boat  he  goes  in  is  admirably  miscalcula- 
ted for  the  service  it  is  built  for.  It  is  handsomely  and  neatly 
fitted  up,  but  no  man  could  handle  it  well  in  the  turbulent 
currents  that  sweep  down  the  Bosporus  from  the  Black  Sea, 
and  few  men  could  row  it  satisfactorily  even  in  still  water.  It 
is  a  long,  light  canoe  (caique,)  large  at  one  end  and  tapering 
to  a  knife  blade  at  the  other.  They  make  that  long  sharp  end 
the  bow,  and  you  can  imagifie  how  these  boiling  currents  spin 
it  about.  It  has  two  oars,  and  sometimes  four,  and  no  rudder. 
You  start  to  go  to  a  given  point  and  you  run  in  fifty  diflFerent 
directions  before  you  get  there.  First  one  oar  is  backing  wa- 
ter, and  then  the  other ;  it  is  seldom  that  both  are  going  ahead 
at  once.  This  kind  of  boating  is  calculated  to  drive  an  impa- 
tient man  mad  in  a  week.  The  boatmen  are  tlie  awkwardest, 
the  stupidest,  and  the  most  unscientific  on  earth,  without 
question. 

Ashore,  it  was — well,  it  was  an  eternal  circus.  People  were 
thicker  than  tees,  in  those  narrow  streets,  and  the  men  were 
dressed  in  all   the  outrageous,  outlandish,  idolatrous,  extrava' 
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ganty  tknnder-and-liglitning  costumes  that  ever  a  tailor  with 
the  delirium  tremens  and  seven  devils  could  conceive  of. 
There  was  no  freak  in  dress  too  crazy  to  be  indulged  in ;  no 
absurdity  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated ;  no  frenzy  in  ragged  dia- 
bolism too  fantastic  to  be  attempted.  No  two  men  were 
dressed  alike.  It  was  a  wild  masquerade  of  all  imaginable 
costumes — every  struggling  throng  in  every  street  was  a  dis- 
solving view  of  stunning  contrasts.  Some  patriarchs  wore 
awful  turbans,  but  the  grand  mass  of  the  infidel  horde  wore 
the  fiery  red  skull-cap  they  call  a  fez.  All  the  renlainder  of 
the  raiment  they  indulged  in  was  utterly  indescribable. 

The  shops  here  are  mere  coops,  mere  boxes,  bath-rooms, 
closets — any  thing  you  please  to  call  them — on  the  first  floor. 
The  Turks  sit  cross-legged  in  them,  and  work  and  trade  and 
smoke  long  pipes,  and  smell  like — like  Turks.  That  covers 
the  ground.  Crowding  the  narrow  streets  in  front  of  tliem 
are  beggars,  who  beg  forever,  yet  never  collect  any  thing ;  and 
wonderful  cripples,  distorted  out  of  all  semblance  of  humanity, 
almost ;  vagabonds  driving  laden  asses ;  porters  carrying  dry- 
goods  boxes  as  large  as  cottages  on  their  backs ;  peddlers  of 
grapes,  hot  com,  pumpkin  seeds,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
yelling  like  fiends ;  and  sleeping  happily,  comfortably,  serenely, 
among  the  hurrying  feet,  are  tlie  famed  dogs  of  Constantinople; 
drifting  noiselessly  about  are  squads  of  Turkish  women,  draped 
from  chin  to  feet  in  flowing  robes,  and  with  snowy  veils  bound 
about  their  heads,  that  disclose  only  the  eyes  and  a  vague, 
shadowy  notion  of  their  features.  Seen  moving  about,  far 
away  in  the  dim,  arched  aisles  of  the  Great  Bazaar,  they  look 
as  the  shrouded  dead  must  have  looked  when  they  walked  forth 
from  their  graves  amid  the  storms  and  thunders  and  earth- 
quakes that  burst  upon  Calvary  that  awful  night  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. A  street  in  Constantinople  is  a  picture  which  one 
ought  to  see  once — not  oftener. 

And  then  there  was  the  goose-rancher — a  fellow  who  drove 
a  hundred  geese  before  him  about  the  city,  and  tri^d  to  sell 
them.  He  had  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  with  a  crook  in  tlie  end  of 
it,  and  occasionally  a  goose  would  branch  out  from  the  flock 
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and  make  a  lively  break  aiDund  the  corner,  'with  wings  half 
lifted  and  neck  stretched  to  its  utmost.  Did  the  gooee-mer- 
chant  get  excited  ?  No.  lie  took  his  pole  and  reached  after 
that  goose  with  unspeakable  sangfroid — took  a  hitch  round  bie 
tieck,  and  "  yanked  "  him  back  to  his  place  in  tlie  flock  with- 
out an  effort.     He  steered  his  geese  with  that  stick  as  easily  ai 


another  man  would  steer  a  yawl.  A  few  hours  afl^erwnrd  wb 
saw  him  sitting  on  a  stone  at  a  corner,  in  the  midst  of  the  im- 
moil,  sound  asleep  in  the  sun,  with  his  geese  squatting  around 
him,  or  dodging  out  of  the  way  of  asses  and  men.     We  cama 
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bj  aga^n^  withiD  the  hour,  and  he  was  t 
to  eec  whether  any  of  Lis  flock  had  i 
Tlie  way  lie  did  it  was  unique.  He  p 
within  six  or  eiglit  inclies  of  a  etone  wa 
march  in  single  tile  between  it  and  I 
them  ae  they  went  by.  There  was  no 
ment. 

If  you  want  dwarfs — I  mean  jnst  a 
osity — go  to  Genoa.     If  you  wish  to  I 

for  retail,  go  to  Milan.  There  are  plc.vj  ".  ^..-.w  »..  ^.w 
Italy,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  in  Milan  the  crop  was  luxu- 
riant. ■  If  you  would  see  a  fair  average  style  of  assorted  crip- 
ples, go  to  Naples,  or  travel  through  the  Roman  States.  But 
it  you  would  see  the  very  heart  and  home  of  cripples  and 
human  monsters,  both,  go  straight  to  Coastantinople.  A  beg- 
gar in  Naples  who  can  show  a  foot  which  has  all  run  into  one 
horrible  toe,  with  one  shapeless  nail  on  it,  has  a  fortune — but 
such  an  exhibition  -as  that  would  not  provoke  any  notice  in 
Constantinople.  The  man  would  starve.  Who  would  pay 
any  attention  to  attractions  like  his  among'  tlie  rare  monBters 
that  tlirong  the  bridges  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  display  tlieir 
deformities  in  tlie  gutters  of  Stamboul  i  O,  wretched  impos- 
tor I  How  could  lie  stand  against  the  three-leg^d  woman, 
and  the  man  witli  his  eye  in  his  cheek  ?  How  would  he  blush 
in  presence  of  the  man  with  fingers  on  his  elbow  1  Where 
would  he  hide  himself  when  the  dwarf  with  seven  fingers  on 
each  band,  no  upper  lip,  and  his  uuder-jaw  gone,  came  down 
in  his  majesty?  Bisinillaht  The  cripples  of  Europe  are  a 
delusion  and  a  fraud.  Tlie  truly  gifted  flourish  only  in  the 
by-way8  of  Pera  and  Stamboul. 

That  three-legged  woman  lay  on  the  bridge,  with  her  stock 
In  trade  so  disposed  as  to  command  the  most  striking  efl*ect — 
one  natural  leg,  and  two  long,  slender,  twisted  ones  with  feet 
on  them  like  somebody  else's  fore-arm.  Tlien  there  was  a 
man  further  along  who  had  no  eyes,  and  whose  face  was  the 
color  of  a  fly-blown  beefsteak,  and  wrinkled  and  twisted  like 
a  lava-flow — and  verily  bo  tumbled  and  distorted  were  his  fea- 
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luld  tell  the  wart  that  served  him  for  a 
-bones.    In  Stamboul  was  a  roan  with  i 
[iDcommoiily  long  body,  legs  eight  inches 
ow-shoes.     He  traveled  on  those  feet  and 
)  sway-backed  as  if  the  Colossus  of  Khodes 
.    All,  a  beggar  has  to  have  exceedingly 
a  living  in  Constantinople.     A  blue-faced 
ig  to  offer  exeept  tliat  he  had  been  blown 
up  in  a  mine,  would   be  regarded  as  a  rank  impostor,  and  a 
mere  damaged  soldier  on  cm  tches  would  never  make  a  cent 
It  would  pay  him  to  get  a  piece  of  hid  head  taken  off,  and  cul- 
tivate a  wen  like  a  carpet  sack. 

The  Mosque  of  St.  Soi>Iiia  is  the  chief  lion  of  Constantino- 
ple. Yon  must  get  a  firman  and  hurry  there  the  first  thing. 
We  did  tliat.  Wo  did  not  get  a  firman,  but  we  took  along 
four  or  five  francs  apiece,  which  is  inucli  tbc  same  thing. 

I  do  not  think  mudi  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  I  snp- 
pose  I  lack  appreciation.  We  will  let  it  go  at  that.  It  is  the 
rustiest  old  barn  in  heathendom.  I  believe  all  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  it  comes  from  tlie  fact  that  it  was  built  for  s 
Christian  church  and  then  turned  into  a  mosque,  witliout  muuh 
alteration,  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  land.  Tliey 
made  me  take  off  my  boots  and  walk  into  the  place  in  my 
stocking-feet.  I  caught  cold,  and  got  myself  so  stuck  np  with 
a  complication  of  gums,  slime  and  general  corruption,  that  I 
wore  out  more  than  two  thousand  pair  of  boot-jacks  getting 
my  boots  off  that  night,  and  even  then  some  Christian  hide 
peeled  off  with  them.     I  abate  not  a  single  boot-jack. 

St.  Sophia  is  &  colossal  church,  tliirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
years  old,  and  unsightly  enough  to  be  very,  very  much  older. 
Its  immense  dome  is  said  to  be  more  wonderful  than  St.  Pe- 
ter's, but  its  dirt  is  much  more  wonderful  than  its  dome,  tliough 
they  never  mention  it.  The  cliurch  has  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pillars  in  it,  each  a  single  piece,  and  all  of  costly  marbles 
of  various  kinds,  but  tliey  came  from  ancient  temples  at  Baal- 
bec,  Heliopolis,  Athens  and  Ephesus,  and  are  'battered,  u^J 
and  repulsive.     Tliey  were  a  thousand  years  old  when  tliii 
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ehorcli  ■was  new,  and  then  the  contraBt  mnst  have  been  ghast- 
ly— if  JaBtinian'B  architects  did  not  trun  them  any.  The 
inside  of  the  dome  is  Hgnred  all  over  with  a  monstrous  inscrip- 
tion in  Turkish  characters,  wrought  in  gold  mosaic,  ttiat  looks 
«8  glaring  as  a  circuB  bill ;  the  pavements  and  the  marble  bal- 


ustrades are  all  battered  and  dirty;  the ^rspective  is  marred 
every  where  by  a  web  of  ropes  that  depend  from  the  dizzy 
height  of  the  dome,  and  suspend  countless  dingy,  coarse  oil 
lamps,  and  ostricli-eggs,  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  floor. 
Bqnatting  and  sitting  in  groups,  here  and  there  and  far  and 
near,  were  ragged  Turks  reading  books,  hearing  sermtms,  or 
reeeiving  lessons  Uke  children,  and  in  fifty  places  were  more 
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of  the  same  sort  bowiiig  and  straightening  up,  bowing  again 
and  getting  down  to  kiss  the  earth,  muttering  prayers  the 
while,  and  keeping  up  their  gymnastics  till  they  ought  to  have 
been  tired,  if  they  were  not. 

Every  where  was  dirt,  and  dust,  and  dinginess,  and  gloom; 
every  where  were  signs  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  but  with  notliing 
touching  or  beautiful  about  it ;  every  where  were  those  groups 
of  fantastic  pagans ;  overhead  the  gaudy  mosaics  and  the  web 
of  lamp-ropes — nowhere  was  there  any  thing  to  win  one's  love 
or  challenge  his  admiration. 

The  people  who  go  into  ecstaeies  over  St.  Sophia  must  surely 
get  them  out  of  the  guide-book  (where  every  church  is  spoken 
of  as  being  "  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  the  most  mar- 
velous structure,  in  many  respects,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.")  Or  else  they  are  those  old  connoisseurs  from  the  wilds 
of  New  Jersey  who  laboriously  learn  the  difference  between  a 
fresco  and  a  fire-plug  and  from  that  day  forward  feel  privi- 
leged to  void  their  critical  bathos  on  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  forever  more. 

We  visited  the  Dancing  Dervishes.  There  were  twenty-one 
of  them.  They  w^ore  a  long,  light-colored  loose  robe  that 
hung  to  their  heels.  Each  in  his  turn  went  up  to  tlie  priest 
(they  were  all  within  a  large  circular  railing)  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly and  then  went  spinning  away  deliriously  and  took  his 
appointed  place  in  the  circle,  and  continued  to  spin.  When 
all  had  spun  themselves  to  their  places,  they  wore  about  five  or 
six  feet  apart — and  so  situated,  the  entire  circle  of  spinning 
pagans  spun  itself  three  separate  times  around  the  room.  It 
took  twenty-five  minntes  to  do  it.  They  spun  on  the  left  foot, 
and  kept  themselves  going  by  passing  the  right  rapidly  before 
it  and  digging  it  against  the  waxed  floor.  Some  of  them  made 
incredible  *'  time."  Most  of  them  spun  aronnd  forty  times  in 
a  minute,  and  one  artist  averaged  about  sixty-one  times  a  min- 
ute, and  kept  it  up  during  the  whole  twenty-five.  His  robe 
filled  with  air  and  stood  out  all  around  him  like  a  balloon. 

They  made  no  noise  of  any  kind,  and  most  of  them  tilted 
their  heads  back  and  closed  their  eyes,  entranced  with  a  sort  of 
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devotional  ecstaey.  There  was  a  rude  kind  of  music,  part  of 
the  time,  but  the  rausiciaus  were  not  visible.  None  but  spin- 
ners were  allowed  within  the  circle.  A  man  had  to  either 
spin  or  stay  outside.  It  was  about  as  barbarous  an  exhibition 
as  we  have  witnessed  yet.  Then  sick  persons  came  and  lay 
down,  and  beside  them  women  laid  their  sick  children  (one  a 
babe  at  the  breast,)  and  the  patriarch  of  the  Dervishes  walked 
upon  their  bodies.  lie  was  supposed  to  cure  their  diseases  by 
ti'ampling  upon  their  breasts  or  backs  or  standing  on  the  back 
of  their  necks.  This  is  well  enough  for  a  people  who  think 
all  their  affairs  are  made  or  marred  by  viewless  spirits  of 
the  air — ^by  giants,  gnomes,  and  genii — and  who  still  believe, 
to  tliis  day,  all  the  wild  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Even  so 
an  intelligent  missionary  tells  me. 

We  visited  the  Thousand  and  One  Columns.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was  originally  intended  for,  but  they  said  it  was  built 
for  a  reservoir.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Constantinople. 
You  go  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  in  the  middle  of  a  barren 
place,  and  there  you  are.  You  are  forty  feet  under  ground, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  wilderness  of  tall,  slender,  gran- 
ite columns,  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Stand  where  you 
would,  or  change  your  position  as,  often  as  you  pleased,  you 
were  always  a  centre  fiK)m  which  radiated  a  dozen  long  arch- 
ways and  colonnades  that  lost  themselves  in  distance  and  the 
sombre  twilight  of  the  place.  This  old  dried-up  reservoir  is 
occupied  by  a  few  ghostly  silk-spinners  now,  and  one  of  them 
showed  me  a  cross  cut  high  up  in  one  of  the  pillars.  I  sup- 
pose he  meant  me  to  understand  that  the  institution  was  there 
before  the  Turkish  occupation,  and  I  thought  he  made  a  re- 
mark to  that  effect ;  but  he  must  have  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  for  I  did  not  understand  him. 

We  took  off  our  shoes  and  went  into  the  marble  mausoleum 
of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  neatest  piece  of  architecture,  in- 
side, that  I  have  seen  lately.  Mahmoud's  tomb  was  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall,  which  was  elaborately  embroidered 
with  silver ;  it  stood  within  a  fancy  silver  railing ;  at  the  sides 
and  corners  were  silver  candlestic^ks  that  would  weigh  more 
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than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  they  supported  candles  as  large  as 
a  man^s  leg ;  on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  was  a  fez,  with  a 
handsome  diamond  oniainent  upon  it,  which  an  attendant  said 
cost  a  hniidred  thousand  pounds,  and  lied  like  a  Tnrk  when 
he  said  it.  Mahmuud's  whole  family  were  comtortably  planted 
around  him. 


I  Hituaoi^uH. 


We  went  to  the  great  Bazaar  in  Stambonl,  of  course,  and  I 
shall  not  describe  it  further  than  to  say  it  ie  a  monstrooB  hive 
of  little  shops — thousands,  I  should  say — all  under  one  roof, 
and  cut  up  into  innumerable  little  blocks  by  narrow  streets 
which  are  arched  overlipad.  One  street  is  devoted  to  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  mercliandise,   another  to  another,  and  bo  on. 
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When  you  wish  to  bny  a  pair  of  ehoes  you  have  the  swing  of 
the  Mrhole  street — you  do  not  have  to  walk  yourself  down 
bunting  stores  in  ditierent  localities.  It  is  the  same  with  silks^ 
antiquities,  shawls,  etc.  The  place  is  crowded  with  people  all 
the  time,  and  as  the  gay-colored  Eastern  fabrics  are  lavishly 
displayed  before  every  shop,  the  great  Bazaar  of  Stainboul  is 
one  of  the  sights  that  are  worth  seeing.  It  is  full  of  life,  and 
Btir,  and  business,  dirt,  beggars,  asses,  yelling  peddlers,  porters, 
dervishes,  high-bom  Turkish  female  shoppers,  Greeks,  and 
^^eird-looking  and  weirdly  dressed  Mohammedans  from  the 
mountains  and  the  far  provinces — and  the  only  solitary  thing 
one  does  not  smell  when  he  is^  in  the  Great  Bazaar,  is  som^ 
which  smells  good. 


\  CHAPTEE   XXXIV. 

MOSQUES  are  plenty,  churches  are  plenty,  graveyards  are 
plenty,  but  morals  and  wliiskey  are  scarce.  Tlie  Koran 
does  not  permit  Mohammedans  to  drink.  Their  natural  in- 
stincts do  not  permit  them  to  be  moral.  They  say  the  Sultan 
has  eight  hundred  wives.  This  almost  amounts  to  bigamy. 
It  makes  our  cheeks  burn  with  shame  to  see  such  a  thing  per- 
mitted here  in  Turkey.  We  do  not  mind  it  so  much  in  Salt 
Lake,  however. 

Circassian  and  Georgian  girls  are  still  sold  in  Constantino- 
ple by  their  parents,  but  not  publicly.  The  great  slave  marts 
we  have  all  read  so  much  about — where  tender  young  girls 
were  stripped  for  inspection,  and  criticised  and  discussed  just 
as  if  they  were  horses  at  an  agricultural  fair — no  longer  exist. 
The  exhibition  and  the  sales  are  private  now.  Stocks  are  up, 
just  at  present,  partly  because  of  a  brisk  demand  created  bj 
the  recent  return  of  the  Sultan's  suite  from  the  courts  of 
Europe;  partly  on  account  of  an  unusual  abundance  of  breads 
stuifs,  which  leaves  holders  untortured  by  hunger  and  enables 
them  to  hold  back  for  high  prices ;  and  partly  because  buyers 
are  too  weak  to  bear  the  market,  while  sellers  are  amply  pre- 
pared to  bull  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  American' 
metropolitan  newspapers  were  published  here  in  Constantino- 
ple, their  next  commercial  report  would  read  about  as  follows^ 
I  suppose : 

SLAVE  OIBL  MABKET  REPORT. 

*'Best  brands  GircasaiaDS,  crop  of  1860,  £200;  1852,  £250;  1854,  £300.    Best 
brands  Qeorg^n,  none  in  market;  second  quality,  1851,  £180.    Nineteen  (air  to 
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iDiddliDg  Wallachian  girls  offered  at  £130  @  150,  but  no  takers;  sixteen  prime  A  1 
sold  in  small  lots  to  close  out — torms  private. 

"Sales  of  one  lot  Circassian;),  priipe  to  good,  1852  to  1854,  at  £240  @  2424,  buyer 
30 ;  one  forty-niner— damaged — at  £23,  seller  ten,  no  deposit.  Several  GeoVgiana^ 
&ncy  brands^  1852,  changed  hands  to  fill  orders.  The  Georgians  now  on  hand  aro 
mostly  last  year's  crop,  which  was  unusually  poor.  The  new  crop  is  a  little  back- 
ward, but  will  be  coming  in  shortly.  As  regards  its  quantity  and  quality,  the  ac- 
counts are  most  encouraging.  In  this  connection  we  can  safely  say,  also,  that  the 
new  crop  of  Circassians  is  looking  extremely  well.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  has 
already  sent  in  large  orders  for  his  new  harem,  which  will  be  finished  within  a  fort- 
Bight,  and  this  has  naturally  strengthened  the  market  and  given  Circassian  stock  a 
strong  upward  tendency.  Taking  advantage  of  the  inflated  market,  many  of  our 
shrewdest  operators  are  selling  short.  There  are  hints  of  a  ** corner"  on  WaUs- 
chians. 

*'  There  is  nothing  new  in  Nubians.    Slow  sale. 

*' Eunuchs — ^None  offering;  however,  large  cargoes  are  expected  from  Egypt  to- 
day." 

I  think  the  above  would  be  about  the  style  of  the  commer- 
cial report.  Prices  are  pretty  high  now,  and  holdere  firm ; 
but,  two  or  three  years  ago,  parents  in  a  starving  condition 
brought  their  young  daughters  down  here  and  sold  them  for 
even  twenty  and  thirty  dollars,  when  they  could  do  no  better, 
simply  to  save  themselves  and  the  girls  from  dying  of  want. 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  distressing  a  thing  as  this,  and  I  for  one 
am  sincerely  glad  the  prices  are  up  again. 

Commercial  morals,  especially,  are  bad.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying that.  Greek,  Turkish  and  Armenian  morals  consist  only 
in  attending  church  regularly  on  the  appointed  Sabbaths,  and 
in  breaking  the  ten  commandments  all  the  balance  of  the  week. 
It  comes  natural  to  them  to  lie  and  cheat  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  they  go  on  and  improve  on  nature  until  they  arrive  at 
perfection.  In  recommending  his  son  to  a  merchant  as  a  val- 
uable salesman,  a  father  does  not  say  he  is  a  nice,  moral,  up- 
right lK)y,  and  goes  to  Sunday  School  and  is  honest,  but  he 
says,  "  This  boy  is  worth  liis  weight  in  broad  pieces  of  a  hun- 
dred— for  behold,  he  will  cheat  whomsoever  hath  dealings 
with  him,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  waters  of  Marmora  there 
abideth  not  so  gifted  a  liar  !^'  How  is  that  for  a  recommenda- 
tion }  The  Missionaries  tell  me  that  they  hear  encomiums  like 
that  passed  upon  people  every  day.     They  say  of  a  person  they 
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admire,  ^'  Ah,  he  is  a  charming  swindler,  and  a  most  exqni&ite 
liar !" 

Every  body  lies  and  cheats — every  body  who  is  in  business, 
at  any  rate.  Even  foreigners  soon  have  to  come  down  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  they  do  not  buy  and  sell  long  in 
Constantinople  till  they  lie  and  cheat  like  a  Greek.  I  say 
like  a  Greek,  because  the  Greeks  are  called  the  worst  trans- 
gressors in  tliis  line.  Several  Americans  long  resident  in  Con- 
stantinople contend  that  most  Turks  are  pretty  trustworthy, 
but  few  claim  that  the  Greeks  have  any  virtues  that  a  man  can 
discover — at  least  without  a  fire  assay. 

I  am  half  willing  to  believe  that  the  celebrated  dogs  of  Con- 
stantinople liave  been  misrepresented — slandered.  I  have 
always  been  led  to  suppose  that  they  were  so  thick  in  the 
streets  that  they  blocked  the  way ;  that  they  moved  about  in 
organized  companies,  platoons  and  regiments,  and  took  what 
they  wanted  by  determined  and  ferocious  assault;  and  that  at 
night  tliey  drowned  all  other  sounds  with  their  terrible  howl- 
ings.     The  dogs  I  see  here  can  not  be  those  I  have  read  of. 

I  find  them  every  where,  but  not  in  strong  force.  The  most 
I  have  found  together  has  been  about  ten  or  twenty.  And 
night  or  day  a  fair  proportion  of  them  were  sound  asleep. 
Those  that  were  not  asleep  always  looked  as  if  they  wanted 
to  be.  I  never  saw  such  utterly  wretched,  starving,  sad-vis- 
aged,  broken-hearted  looking  curs  in  my  life.  It  seemed  a 
grim  satire  to  accuse  such  brutes  as  these  of  taking  things  by 
force  of  anns.  They  hardly  seemed  to  have  strength  enough 
or  ambition  enough  to  walk  across  the  street — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  seen  one  walk  that  far  yet.  They  are  mangy  and 
bruised  and  mutilated,  and  often  you  see  one  with  tlie  hair 
singed  off  him  in  such  wide  and  well  defined  tracts  that  he 
looks  like  a  map  of  the  new  Territories.  They  are  the  sorriest 
beasts  that  breathe — the  most  abject — ^the  most  pitiful  In 
their  faces  is  a  settled  expression  of  melancholy,  an  air  of  hope- 
less despondency.  The  hairless  patches  on  a  scalded  dog  are 
preferred  by  the  fleas  of  Constantinople  to  a  wider  range  on  a 
hoalthier  dog ;  and  the  exposed  places  suit  the  fleas  exactly.    I 
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WW  a  dog  of  this  kind  start  to  nibble  at  a  flea — a  flj  attracted 
hie  attention,  and  be  made  a  snatch  at  him ;  the  flea  called  for 
Lira  once  more,  and  that  forever  unsettled  him;  he  looked 
sadly  at  bis  flea-pasture,  then  sadly  looked  at  his  bald  spot. 
Then  he  heaved  a  sigh  and  dropped  his  head  resignedly  upon 
bis  pawa.    He  was  not  equal  to  the  situation. 


SLAKDBKSn   DOOB. 


The  dogs  sleep  in  the  streets,  all  over  the  city.  From  od« 
end  of  tlie  street  to  the  otlier,  I  suppose  they  will  average 
about  eight  or  ten  to  a  block.  Sometimes,  of  course,  there  ars 
fifteen  or  twenty  to  a  block.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  body, 
and  they  seem  to  have  no  close  personal  friendships  among  each 
other.  But  they  district  tlie  city  themselves,  and  the  dogs  of 
each  district,  whether  it  be  half  a  block  in  extent,  or  ten 
blocks,  have  to  remain  within  its  bounds.  Woe  to  a  dog  if  be 
crosses  tlie  line  I  His  neighbors  would  snatch  the  balance  of 
his  hair  off  in  a  second.     So  it  is  said.     But  they  don't  look  it. 

They  sleep  in  tlie  streets  these  days.  They  are  my  com- 
pass— ray  guide.  Wlien  I  see  the  dogs  sleep  placidly  on, 
while  men,  sheep,  geese,  and  all  moving  things  turn  out  and 
go  around  them,  I  know  I  am  not  in  the  great  street  where  the 
hotel  is,  and  must  go  further.  In  the  Grand  Rue  the  dogs 
have  a  sort  of  air  of  being  on  the  lookout — an  air  bom  of  be- 
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iiig  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  many  carriages  every 
day — and  that  expression  one  recognizes  in  a  moment,  h 
does  not  exist  upon  the  face  of  any  dog  without  the  coiifines 
of  that  street.  All  others  sleep  placidly  and  keep  no  watdi. 
They  would  not  move,  though  the  Sultan  himself  passed  by. 

In  one  narrow  street  (but  none  of  them  are  wide)  I  saw  three 
dogs  lying  coiled  up,  about  a  foot  or  two  apart.  End  to  end 
they  lay,  and  so  they  just  bridged  the  street  neatly,  from  gutr 
ter  to  gutter.  A  drove  of  a  hundred  sheep  came  along.  They 
stepped  right  over  the  dogs,  the  rear  crowding  the  front,  impa- 
tient to  get  on.  The  dogs  looked  lazily  up,  flinched  a  little 
when  the  impatient  feet  of  the  sheep  touched  their  raw  backs- 
sighed,  and  lay  peacefully  down  again.  No  talk  could  be 
plainer  than  that.  So  some  of  the  sheep  jumped  over  them 
and  others  scrambled  between,  occasionally  chipping  a  1^  with 
their  sharp  hoofs,  and  when  the  whole  flock  had  made  the 
trip,  the  dogs  sneezed  a  little,  in  the  cloud  of  dust,  but  never 
budged  their  bodies  an  inch.  I  thought  I  was  lazy,  but  I  am 
a  steam-engine  compared  to  a  Constantinople  do^.  But  wu 
not  that  a  singular  scene  for  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants! 

These  dogs  are  the  scavengers  of  the  city.  That  is  their 
oflicial  position,  and  a  hard  one  it  is.  However,  it  is  their 
protection.  But  for  their  usefulness  in  partially  cleansing 
these  terrible  streets,  they  would  not  be  tolerated  long.  Thej 
eat  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  from 
melon  rinds  and  spoiled  grapes  up  through  all  the  grades  and 
species  of  dirt  and  refuse  to  their  own  dead  friends  and  rela* 
tives — and  yet  they  are  always  lean,  always  hungry,  always 
despondent.  The  people  are  loath  to  kill  them— do  not  kill 
them,  in  fact.  The  Turks  have  an  innate  antipathy  to  taking 
the  life  of  any  dumb  animal,  it  is  said.  But  they  do  worse. 
They  hang  and  kick  and  stone  and  scald  these  wretched  crea- 
tures  to  the  very  verge  of  death,  and  then  leave  them  to  live 
and  sufler. 

Once  a  Sultan  proposed  to  kill  off  all  the  dogs  here,  and 
did  begin  the  work — but  the  populace  raised  such  a  howl  of 
horror  about  it  that  the  massacre  was  stayed.     After  a  while, 
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he  proposed  to  remove  them  all  to  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. ]So  objection  was  offered,  and  a  ship-load  or  so  was 
taken  a  way.  But  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  somehow  or 
other  tlie  dogs  never  got  to  the  island,  but.  always  fell  over- 
Ijoard  in  the  night  and  perished,  another  howl  was  raised  and 
the  transportation  scheme  was  dropped. 

So  the  dogs  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  streets. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  howl  at  night,  nor  that  they  do 
not  attack  people  who  have  not  a  red  fez  on  their  heads.  I 
only  say  that  it  would  be  mean  for  me  to  accuse  them  of  these 
unseemly  things  who  have  not  seen  them  do  them  with  ray 
own  eyes  or  heard  them  with  my  own  ears. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  Turks  and  Greeks  playing 
newsboy  right  here  in  the  mysterious  land  w^here  the  giants 
and  genii  of  the  Arabian  Nights  once  dwelt — where  winged 
horses  and  hydra-headed  dragons  guarded  enchanted  castles — 
where  Princes  and  Princesses  flew  through  the  air  on  carpets 
that  obeyed  a  mystic  talisman — where  cities  whose  houses  were 
made  of  precious  stones  sprang  up  in  a  night  under  the  hand 
of  the  magician,  and  where  busy  marts  were  suddenly  stricken 
with  a.  spell  and  each  citizen  lay  or  sat,  or  stood  with  weapon 
raised  or  foot  advanced,  just  as  he  was,  speechless  and  motion- 
less, till  time  had  told  a  hundred  years ! 

It  was  curious  to  see  newsboys  selling  papers  in  so  dreamy  a 
land  as  that.  And,  to  say  truly,  it  is  comparatively  a  new 
thing  here.  The  selling  of  newspapers  had  its  birth  in  Con- 
itantinople  about  a  year  ago,  and  was  a  child  of  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  war. 

There  is  one  paper  published  here  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— Tlie  Levant  Herald — and  there  are  generally  a  number 
of  Greek  and  a  few  French  papers  rising  and  falling,  strug- 
gling up  and  falling  again.  Newspapers  are  not  popular  with 
the  Sultan's  Government.  They  do  not  understand  jour- 
nalism. The  proverb  says,  "  The  unknown  is  always  great." 
To  the  court,  the  newspaper  is  a  mysterious  and  rascally  insti- 
tution. They  know  what  a  pestilence  is,  because  they  have 
one  occasionally  that  thins  the  people  out  at  the  rate  of  two 
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thoasand  a  day,  and  they  regard  a  newspaper  as  a  mild  form 
of  peetilence.  When  it  goes  astray,  they  suppress  it — pounce 
upon  it  without  warning,  and  throttle  it.  When  it  don't  go 
astray  for  a  long  time,  tbey  get  suspicious  and  throttle  it  anyhow, 
because  they  think  it  is  hatcliing  deviltry.  Imagine  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  solemn  council  with  the  magnates  of  the  realm, 
■pelting  his  way  throngh  the  hated  newspaper,  and  finally 
delivering  his  profound  decision :  "  Tliis  thing  means  mis- 
chief— it  is  too  darkly,  too  suspiciously  inoffensive — aupprea 
it !  Warn  the  publisher  that  we  can  not  have  this  sort  rf 
thing ;  put  the  editor  in  prison !" 


The  newspaper  business  has  its  inconveniences  in  Constanti. 
nople.  Two  Greek  papers  and  one  French  one  were  snp- 
pressed  here  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  No  victoriea  of 
the  Cretans  are  allowed  to  be  printed.  From  time  to  time  the 
Grand  Vizier  sends  a  notice  to  the  various  editors  that  tlie 
Cretan  insurrection  is  entirely  suppressed,  and  although  tbst 
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editor  knows  better,  he  still  has  to  print  the  notice.  The  Le- 
want  Herald  is  too  fond  of  speaking  praisefullj  of  Americans 
to  be  popular  with  the  Sultan,  who  does  not  relish  our  sympa- 
thy with  the  Cretans,  and  therefore  that  paper  has  to  be  par- 
ticularly circumspect  in  order  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  Once 
the  editor,  forgetting  the  official  notice  in  his  paper  that  the 
Cretans  were  crushed  out,  printed  a  letter  of  a  very  different 
tenor,  from  the  American  Consul  in  Crete,  and  was  fined  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  it.  Shortly  he  printed  another 
from  the  same  source  and  was  imprisoned  three  months  for  his 
pains.  I  think  I  could  get  the  assistant  editorship  of  the  Le- 
vant Eeraldj  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  worry  along  without  it. 

To  suppress  a  paper  here  involves  the  ruin  of  the  publisher, 
almost.  But  in  Naples  I  think  they  speculate  on  misfortunes 
•f  that  kind.  Papers  are  suppressed  there  every  day,  and 
spring  up  the  next  day  under  a  new  name.  During  the  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  we  staid  there  one  paper  was  murdered  and 
resurrected  twice.  The  newsboys  are  smart  there,  just  as  they 
are  elsewhere.  They  take  advantage  of  popular  weaknesses. 
When  they  find  they  are  not  likely  to  sell  out,  they  approach 
a  citizen  mysteriously,  and  say  in  a  low  voice — "  Last  copy, 
•ir:  double  price;  paper  just  been  suppressed!"  The  maa 
buys  it,  of  course,  and  finds  nothing  in  it.  They  do  say — I  do 
not  vouch  for  it — but  they  do  say  that  men  sometimes  print  a 
vast  edition  of  a  paper,  with  a  ferociously  seditious  article  in 
it,  distribute  it  quickly  among  the  newsboys,  and  clear  out  till 
the  Government's  indignation  cools.  It  pays  well.  Confisca- 
tion don't  amount  to  any  thing.  The  type  and  presses  are  not 
worth  taking  care  of. 

There  is  only  one  English  newspaper  in  Naples.  It  has 
seventy  subscribers.  The  publisher  is  getting  rich  very  delib- 
erately— ^very  deliberately  indeed. 

I  never  shall  want  another  Turkish  lunch.  The  cooking  ap- 
paratus was  in  the  little  lunch  room,  near  the  bazaar,  and  it 
was  all  open  to  the  street.  The  cook  was  slovenly,  and  so  was 
the  table,  and  it  had  no  cloth  on  it.  The  fellow  took  a  mass 
of  sausage-meat  and  coated  it  round  a  wire  and  laid  it  on  a 
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charcoal  fire  to  cook.  Wten  it  was  done,  he  laid  it  aside 
and  a  dog  walked  sadly  in  and  nipped  it.  He  smelt  it  iiret, 
and  probably  recognized  the  remains  of  a  friend.  The  cook 
took  it  awav  from  him  and  laid  it  before  us.  Jack  said,  "  I 
pass  " — he  plays  euchre  sometimes — and  we  all  passed  in  turn. 
Then  the  cook  baked  a  broad,  flat,  wheaten  cake,  greased  it 
well  with  the  sausage,  and  started  towards  us  with  it.  It 
dropped  in  the  dirt,  ai\d  he  picked  it  up  and  polished  it  on  hia 
breeches,  and  laid  it  before  us.  Jack  said,  "  I  pass."  We  all 
passed.  He  put  some  eggs  in  a  frying  pan,  and  stood  pensivelj 
prying  slabs  of  meat  from  between  his  teeth  with  a  fork. 
Then  he  used  the  fork  to  turn  the  eggs  with — and  brought 
them  along.  Jack  said  "  Pass  again."  Afl  followed  suit 
We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  so  we  ordered  a  new  ra- 
tion of  sausage.  The  cook  got  out  his  wire,  apportioned  a 
proper  amount  of  sausage-meat,  spat  it  on  his  hands  and  fell 
to  work  1  This  time,  with  one  accord,  we  all  passed  out.  We 
paid  and  left.  That  is  all  I  learned  about  Turkish  lunches.  A 
Turkish  lunch  is  good,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  its  little  draw- 
backs. 

When  I  think  how  I  have  been  swindled  by  books  of  Oriental 
travel,  I  want  a  tourist  for  breakfast.  For  years  and  years  I 
have  dreamed  of  the  wonders  of  the  Turkish  bath ;  for  years 
and  years  I  have  promised  myself  that  I  would  yet  enjoy  oDe  , 
Many  and  many  a  time,  in  fancy,  I  have  lain  in  the  marble 
bath,  and  breathed  the  slumbrous  fragrance  of  Eastern  spices 
that  filled  the  air ;  then  passed  through  a  weird  and  complica- 
ted system  of  puUintr  and  hauling,  and  drenching  and  scrub- 
bing, by  a  gang  of  naked  savages  who  loomed  vast  and  vaguely 
through  the  steaming  mists,  like  demons ;  then  rested  for  a 
while  on  a  divan  fit  for  a  king ;  then  passed  through  another 
complex  ordeal,  and  one  more  fearful  than  the  first;  and, 
finally,  swathed  in  soft  fabrics,  been  conveyed  to  a  princely  sa- 
loon and  laid  on  a  bed  of  eider  down,  where  eunuchs,  gorgeouft 
of  costume,  fanned  me  while  I  drowsed  and  dreamed,  or  con- 
tentedly gazed  at  the  rich  hangings  of  the  apartment,  the  soft 
carpets,  the  sumptuous  furniture,  the  pictures,  and  drank  deli- 
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dons  coffee,  smoked  the  soothing  nargliili,  and  dropped,  at  the 
last,  into  tranquil  repose,  lulled  by  sensuous  odors  from  un- 
seen censers,  by  the  gentle  influence  of  the  narghili's  Persian 
tobacco,  and  by  the  music  of  fountains  that  counterfeited  the 
pattering  of  summer  rain. 

That  was  the  picture,  just  as  I  got  it  from  incendiary  books 
of  travel.  It  was  a  poor,  miserable  imposture.  The  reality 
is  no  more  like  it  than  the  Five  Points  are  like  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  They  received  me  in  a  great  court,  paved  with  marble 
slabs ;  around  it  were  broad  galleries,  one  above  another,  car- 
peted with  seedy  matting,  railed  with  unpainted  balustrades, 
and  furnished  with  huge  rickety  chairs,  cushioned  with  rusty 
old  mattresses,  indented  with  impressions  left  by  the  forms  of 
nine  successive  generations  of  men  who  had  reposed  upon  them. 
The  place  was  vast,  naked,  dreary ;  its  court  a  bam,  its  galle- 
ries stalls  for  human  horses.  The  cadaverous,  half  nude  var- 
!ets  that  served  in  the  establishment  had  nothing  of  poetry  in 
their  appearance,  nothing  of  romance,  nothing  of  Oriental 
splendor.  They  shed  no  entrancing  odors — just  the  contrary. 
Their  hungry  eyes  and  their  lank  forms  continually  suggested 
one  glaring,  unsentimental  fact — they  wanted  what  they  term 
in  California  "  a  square  meal." 

I  went  into  one  of  the  racks  and  undressed.  An  unclean 
starveling  wrapped  a  gaudy  table-cloth  about  his  loins,  and 
hung  a  white  rag  over  my  shoulders.  If  I  had  had  a  tub  then, 
it  would  have  come  natural  to  me  to  take  in  washing.  I  was 
then  conducted  down  stairs  into  the  wet,  slippery  court,  and 
the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention  were  my  heels.  My 
fall  excited  no  comment.  They  expected  it,  no  doubt.  It 
belonged  in  the  list  of  softening,  sensuous  influences  peculiar 
to  this  home  of  Eastern  luxury.  It  was  softening  enough,  cer- 
tainly, but  its  application  was  not  happy.  They  now  gave  me 
a  pair  of  wooden  clogs — benches  in  miniature,  with  leather 
straps  over  them  to  confine  my  feet  (which  they  would  have 
done,  only  I  do  not  wear  No.  13s.)  These  things  dangled  un- 
comfortably by  the  straps  when  I  lifted  up  my  feet,  and  came 
down  in  awkward  and  unexpected  places  when  I  put  them  on 
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.  the  door  again,  and  Bometimes  turned  sideways  and  wren^ied 
my  ankles  out  of  joint.  However,  it  was  all  Orients)  Icunuj, 
and  I  did  what  I  could  to  enjoy  it. 


They  put  me  in  another  part  of  tlie  ham  and  laid  me  on  a 
Btuffy  sort  of  pallet,  wliich  was  not  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  or 
Persian  shawls,  but  was  merely  the  unpretending  sort  of  thing 
I  have  seen  in  the  negro  quarters  of  Arkansas.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  in  this  dim  marble  prison  but  five  more  of 
these  biers.  It  was  a  very  solemn  place,  I  exi>eeted  that  the 
Bpiced  odors  of  Araby  were  going  to  steal  over  my  senses  now, 
but  Uiey  did   not.     A  cjoppor-colored   skeleton,  with   a   rag 
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aronnd  him,  brought  me  a  glass  decanter  ot  water,  with  a 
lighted  tobacco  pipe  in  the  top  of  it,  and  a  pliant  stem  a  yard 
long,  with  a  brass  month-piece  to  it. 

It  was  the  famous  "  narghili "  of  the  East — the  thing  th« 
Grand  Turk  smokes  in  the  pictures.  This  began  to  look  lik« 
luxury.  I  took  one  blast  at  it,  and  it  was  sufficient ;  the  smok« 
went  in  a  great  volume  down  into  my  stomach,  my  lungs, 
even  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  my  frame.  I  exploded  one 
mighty  cough,  and  it  was  as  if  Vesuvius  had  let  go.  For  the 
next  five  minutes  I  smoked  at  every  pore,  like  a  frame  house 
that  is  on  fire  on  the  inside.  Not  any  more  narghili  for  me. 
The  smoke  had  a  vile  taste,  and  the  taste  of  a  thousand  infidel 
tongues  that  remained  on  that  brass  mouthpiece  was  viler  still. 
I  was  getting  discouraged.  Whenever,  hereafter,  I  see  the 
cross-legged  Grand  Turk  smoking  his  narghili,  in  pretended 
bliss,  on  the  outside  of  a  paper,  of  Connecticut  tobacco,  I  shall 
know  him  for  the  shameless  humbug  he  is. 

This  prison  was  filled  with  hot  air.  When  I  had  got 
warmed  up  sufiiciently  to  prepare  me  for  a  still  warmer  tem- 
perature, they  took  me  where  it  was — into  a  marble  room, 
wet,  slippery  and  steamy,  and  laid  me  out  on  a  raised  platform 
in  the  centre.  It  was  very  warm.  Presently  my  man  sat  me 
down  by  a  tank  of  hot  water,  drenched  me  well,  gloved  hie 
hand  with  a  coarse  mitten,  and  began  to  polish  me  all  over 
with  it.  I  began  to  smell  disgreeably.  The  more  he  polished 
the  worse  I  smelt.     It  was  alarming.     I  said  to  him : 

"  I  perceive  that  I  am  pretty  far  gone.  It  is  plain  that  I 
ought  to  be  buried  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  go  after  my  friends  at  once,  because  the  weather 
IB  warm,  and  I  can  not  *  keep '  long.' " 

He  went  on  scrubbing,  and  paid  no  attention.  I  soon  saw 
Aat  he  was  reducing  my  size.  He  bore  hard  on  his  mitten, 
and  from  under  it  rolled  little  cylinders,  like  maccaroni.  It 
ooiild  not  be  dirt,  for  it  was  too  white.  He  pared  me  down  in 
this  way  for  a  long  time.     Finally  I  said : 

"  It  is  a  tedious  process.  It  will  take  hours  to  trim  me  to 
the  size  you  want  me;  I  will  wait;  go  and  borrow  a  jack-plane  ** 
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He  paid  no  attention  at  all. 

Alter  a  while  be  brought  a  basin,  some  soap,  and  something 
that  seemed  to  be  the  tail  of  a  horse.  He  made  up  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  soap-suds,  deluged  me  with  them  from  head 
to  foot,  without  warning  me  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  then  swabbed 
me  viciously  with  the  horse-tail.  Then  he  letl  me  there,  a 
snowy  statue  of  lather,  and  went  away.  When  I  got  tired  of 
waiting  I  went  and  hunted  him  up.  He  was  propped  against 
the  wall,  in  another  room,  asleep.  I  woke  him.  He  was  not 
disconcerted.  He  took  me  back  and  flooded  me  with  hot  wa- 
ter, then  turbaned  my  head,  swathed  me  with  dry  table-cloths, 
and  conducted  me  to  a  latticed  chicken-coop  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, and  pointed  to  one  of  those  Arkansas  beds.  I  mounted 
it,  and  vaguely  expected  the  odors  of  Araby  again.  They  did 
not  come. 

The  blank,  unomamented  coop  had  nothing  about  it  of  that 
oriental  voluptuousness  one  reads  of  so  much.  It  was  more 
suggestive  of  the  county  hospital  than  any  thing  else.  The 
skinny  servitor  brought  a  narghili,  and  I  got  liim  to  take  it  out 
again  without  wasting  any  time  about  it.  Then  he  brought 
the  world-renowned  Turkish  coflfee  that  poets  have  sung  so 
rapturously  for  many  generations,  and  I  seized  upon  it  as  the 
last  hope  that  was  left  of  my  old  dreams  of  Eastern  luxury. 
It  was  another  fraud.  Of  all  the  unchristian  beverages  tliat 
ever  passed  my  lips,  Turkish  coflfee  is  the  worst.  The  cup  is 
small,  it  is  smeared  with  grounds ;  the  coffee  is  black,  thick, 
unsavory  of  smell,  and  execrable  in  taste.  The  bottom  of  the 
cup  has  a  muddy  sediment  in  it  half  an  inch  deep.  This  goes 
down  your  throat,  and  portions  of  it  lodge  by  the  way,  and 
produce  a  tickling  aggravation  that  keeps  you  barking  and 
coughing  for  an  hour. 

Here  endetli  my  experience  of  the  celebrated  Turkish  bath, 
and  here  also  endeth  my  dream  of  the  bliss  the  mortal  revels 
in  who  passes  through  it.  It  is  a  malignant  swindle.  The  man 
who  enjoys  it  is  qualified  to  enjoy  any  thing  that  is  repulsive 
to  sight  or  sense,  and  he  that  can  invest  it  with  a  charm  of 
poetry  is  able  to  do  the  same  with  any  thing*  else  in  the  world 
tliat  is  tedious,  and  wretched,  and  dismal,  and  nasty. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


WTE  left  a  dozen  passengers  in  Constantinople,  and  sailed 
through  the  beautiful  Bosporus  and  far  up  ii.  to  the 
Black  Sea.  We  left  them  in  the  clutches  of  the  celebrated 
Turkish  guide, "  Far-away  Moses,"  who  will  seduce  them  into 
buying  a  ship-load  of  ottar  of  roses,  splendid  Turkish  vest- 
ments, and  all  manner  of  curious  things  they  can  never  have 
any  use  for.  Murray's  invaluable  guide-books  have  mentioned 
Far-away  Moses'  name,  and  he  is  a  made  man.  lie  rejoices 
daily  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  recognized  celebrity.  However, 
we  can  not  alter  our  established  customs  to  please  the  whims 
of  guides ;  we  can  not  show  partialities  this  late  in  the  day. 
Therefore,  ignoring  this  fellow's  brilliant  fame,  and  ignoring 
the  fanciful  name  he  takes  such  pride  in,  we  called  him  Fer- 
guson, just  as  we  had  done  with  all  other  guides.  It  has  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  smothered  exasperation  all  the  time.  Yet  we 
meant  him  no  harm.  After  he  has  gotten  himself  up  regardless 
of  expense,  in  showy,  baggy  trowsers,  yellow,  pointed  slippers, 
fiery  fez,  silken  jacket  of  blue,  voluminous  waist-sash  of  fancy 
Persian  stuff  filled  with  a  battery  of  silver-mounted  horse- 
pistols,  and  has  strapped  on  his  terrible  scimetar,  he  considers 
it  an  unspeakable  humiliation  to  be  called  Ferguson.  It  can 
not  be  helped.  All  guides  are  Fergusons  to  us.  We  can  not 
master  their  dreadful  foreign  names. 

Sebastopol  is  probably  the  worst  battered  town  in  Kussia  or 
any  where  else.  But  we  ought  to  be  pleased  with  it,  neverthe- 
less, for  we  have  been  m  no  country  yet  where  we  have  been 
so  kindly  received,  and  where  we  felt  that  to  be  Americans 
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was  a  sufficient  vise  for  our  passports.  The  moment  the  anchw 
WM  down,  tlie  Governor  of  the  town  immediately  diBpatched 
an  officer  on  board  lo  inqaire 
if  he  could  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  us,  and  to  invite  us  to 
make  ourselves  at  Lome  in  Se- 
bastopol !  If  you  know  Rus- 
sia, you  know  that  this  was  a 
wild  stretch  of  hospitality. 
They  are  usually  bo  suspicioug 
of  strangers  that  they  worry 
them  excesaively  with  the  de- 
lays aud  a^ravationa  incident 
to  a  complicated  passport  Bys- 
tem.  Had  we  come  from  any 
other  country  we  could  not 
have  had  permission  to  enter 
Sebastopol  and  leave  again 
under  three  days — bat  as  it 
was,  we  were  at  liberty  to  go 
and  come  when  and  where  we 
pleased.  Every  body  in  Con- 
stantinople warned  us  to  be 
F/E-AWAY  BoKEs.  ^^  careful  about  our  pass- 

ports, see  that  they  were  strict- 
ly en  regie,  and  never  to  mislay  them  for  a  moment :  and  they 
told  us  of  numerous  instances  of  Englishmen  and  others  who 
were  delayed  days,  weeks,  and  even  mouths,  in  Sebastopol,  on 
account  of  trifling  informalities  in  their  passports,  and  for 
which  they  were  not  to  blame.  I  had  lost  my  passport,  and 
was  traveling  under  mj  room-mate's,  who  stayed  behind  in 
Constantinople  to  await  our  return.  To  read  the  description 
{^  him  in  that  passport  and  then  look  at  me,  any  man  could 
see  that  I  was  no  more  like  him  than  I  am  like  Hercules.  So 
I  went  into  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol  with  fear  and  trembling — 
hll  of  a  vague,  horrible  apprehension  that  I  was  going  to  be 
fooud  out  and  hanged.     But  all  that  time  my  true  passport 
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had  been  floating  gallantly  overhead — and  behold  it  was  only 
our  flag.     They  never  asked  us  for  any  other. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  Kussian  and  English  gentlemen 
and  ladies  on  board  to-day,  and  the  time  has  passed  cheerfully 
away.  They  were  aU  happy-spirited  people,  and  I  never 
heard  our  mother  tongue  sound  so  pleasantly  as  it  did  when  it 
fell  from  those  English  lips  in  this  far-off  land.  I  talked  to 
the  Kussians  a  good  deal,  just  to  be  friendly,  and  they  talked 
to  rae  from  the  same  motive ;  I  am  sure  that  botli  enjoyed  the 
conversation,  but  never  a  word  of  it  either  of  us  understood. 
I  did  most  of  my  talking  to  those  English  people  though,  and 
I  am  sorry  we  can  not  carry  some  of  them  along  with  us. 

We  have  gone  whithersoever  we  chose,  to-day,  and  have  met 
with  nothing  but  the  kindest  attentions.  Nobody  inquired 
whether  we  had  any  passports  or  not. 

Several  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  have  suggested 
that  we  take  the  ship  to  a  little  watering-place  thirty  miles 
from  here,  and  pay  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  a  visit.  He  is  rus- 
ticating there.  These  officers  said  they  would  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  insure  us  a  cordial  reception.  They  said  if  we 
would  go,  they  would  not  only  telegraph  the  Emperor,  but 
send  a  special  courier  overland  to  announce  our  coming.  Our 
time  is  so  short,  though,  and  more  especially  our  coal  is  so 
nearly  out,  that  we  judged  it  best  to  forego  the  rare  pleasure 
of  holding  social  intercourse  with  an  Emperor. 

Buined  Pompeii  is  in  good  condition  compared  to  Sebasto- 
pol.  Here,  you  may  look  in  whatsoever  direction  you  please^ 
and  yonr  eye  encounters  scarcely  any  thing  but  ruin,  ruin,  ru- 
in ! — fragments  of  houses,  crumbled  walls,  torn  and  ragged  hills, 
devastation  every  where !  It  is  as  if  a  mighty  earthquake  had 
spent  all  its  terrible  forces  upon  this  one  little  spot.  For 
eighteen  long  months  the  storms  of  war  beat  upon  the  helpless 
town,  and  left  it  at  last  the  saddest  wreck  that  ever  the  sun 
has  looked  upon.  Not  one  solitary  house  escaped  unscathed — 
not  one  remained  habitable,  even.  Such  utter  and  complete 
rain  one  could  hardly  conceive  of.  The  houses  had  all  been 
0olid^  dressed  stone  structures ;  most  of  them  were  ploughed 
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through  and  through  by  cannon  balls — unroofed  and  sliced 
down  from  eaves  to  foundation — and  now  a  row  of  them,  lialf 
a  mile  long,  looks  merely  like  an  endless  procession  of  battered 
chimneys.  No  semblance  of  a  house  remains  in  such  as 
these.  Some  of  the  larger  buildings  had  corners  knocked  off; 
pillars  cut  in  two;  cornices  smashed;  holes  driven  straight 
through  the  walls.  Many  of  these  holes  are  as  round  and  as 
cleanly  cut  as  if  they  had  been  made  with  an  auger.  Others 
are  half  pierced  through,  and  the  clean  impression  is  there 
in  the  rock,  as  smooth  and  as  shapely  as  if  it  were  done  in 
putty.  Here  and  there  a  ball  still  sticks  in  a  wall,  and  from  it 
iron  tears  trickle*  down  and  discolor  the  stone. 

The  battle-fields  were  pretty  close  together.  The  Malakoff 
tower  is  on  a  hill  which  is  right  in  the  edge  of  the  town.  The 
Redan  was  within  rifle-shot  of  the  Malakoff;  Inkerman  was  a 
mile  away ;  and  Balaklava  removed  but  an  hour's  ride.  The 
French  trenches,  by  which  they  approached  and  invested  the 
Malakoff  were  carried  so  close  under  its  sloping  sides  that 
one  might  have  stood  by  the  Eussian  gims  and  tossed  a  stone 
into  them.  Repeatedly,  during  three  terrible  days,  they 
swarmed  up  the  little  Malakoff -hill,  and  w^ere  beaten  baclc 
with  terrible  slaughter.  Finally,  they  captured  the  place,  and 
drove  the  Russians  out,  who  then  tried  to  retreat  into  the  town, 
but  the  English  had  taken  the  Redan,  and  shut  them  off  with 
a  wall  of  flame  4  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  go  back 
and  retake  the  Malakoff  or  die  under  its  guns.  They  did  go 
back ;  they  took  the  Malakoff  and  retook  it  two  or  three  times, 
but  their  desperate  valor  could  not  avail,  and  they  had  to  give 
up  at  last. 

These  fearful  fields,  where  such  tempests  of  death  used  to 
rage,  are  peacefiil  enough  now ;  no  sound  is  heard,  hardly  a 
living  thing  moves  about  them,  they  are  lonely  and  silent— 
their  desolation  is  complete. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  every  body  went  t» 
hunting  relics.  They  have  stocked  the  ship  with  them.  Tliey 
brought  them  from  the  Malakoff,  from  the  Redan,  Inkerman, 
Balaklava — every  where.     They  have  brought  cannon  bellfli 
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broken  ramrods,  fragments  of  shell — iron  enough  to  freight  a 
doop.  Some  have  even  brouglit  bones — brought  them  labori- 
ously from  great  distances,  and  were  grieved  to  hear  the  sur- 
geon pronounce  them  only  bones  of  mules  and  oxen.  I  knew 
Blueher  would  not  lose  an  opportunity  like  this.  He  brought 
a  sack  frill  on  board  and  wa&  going  for  another.  I  prevailed 
upon  him  not  to  go.  He  has  already  turned  his  state-room 
into  a  museum  of  worthless  trumpery,  which  he  has  gathered 
up  in  his  travels.  He  is  labeling  his  trophies,  now.  I  picked 
up  one  a  while  ago,  and  found  it  marked  ''  Fragment  of  a  Rus- 
sian General.'*  I  carriSd  it  out  to  get  a  better  light  upon  it — » 
it  was  nothing  but  a  couple  of  teeth  and  part  of  the  jaw-bono 
of  a  horse.     I  said  with  some  asperity : 

"  Fragment  of  a  Russian  General !  This 
is  absurd.  Are  you  never  going  to  learn 
any  sense  V^ 

He  only  said :  "  Go  slow — ^the  old  woman 
won't  know  any  different."     [His  aunt.] 

This  person  gathers  mementoes  with  a  ▲fraoxsnt. 
perfect  recklessness,  now-a-days;  mixes 
them  all  up  together,  and  then  serenely  labels  them  without 
any  regard  to  truth,  propriety,  or  even  plausibility.  I  have 
found  him  breaking  a  stone  in  two,  and  labeling  half  of  it 
**  Chunk  busted  from  the  pulpit  of  Demosthenes,"  and  the 
other  half  "  Damick  from  the  Tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise." 
I  have  known  him  to  gather  up  a  handful  of  pebbles  by  the 
roadside,  and  bring  them  on  board  sliip  and  label  them  as  com- 
ing from  twenty  celebrated  localities  five  hundred  miles  apart. 
I  remonstrate  against  these  outrages  upon  reason  and  truth,  of 
course,  but  it  does  no  good.  I  get  the  same  tranquil,  unan- 
swerable reply  every  time : 

"  It  don't  signify — the  old  woman  won't  know  any  different.'* 

Ever  since  we  three  or  four  fortunate  ones  made  the  mid- 
night trip  to  Athens,  it  has  afforded  him  genuine  satisfaction 
to  give  every  body  in  the  ship  a  pebble  from  the  Mars-hill 
where  St.  Paul  preached.  He  got  all  those  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore, abreast  the  ship,  but  professes  to  have  gathered  them 
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from  one  of  our  party.  However,  it  is  not  of  any  use  for  mt 
to  expose  tlie  deception — it  affords  him  pleasure,  and  does  no 
hann  to  any  body.  lie  says  he  never  expects  to  run  out  of 
meinentcies  of  St.  Paul  as  long  as  he  is  in  reach  of  a  sand- 
bank. Well,  he  is  no  worse  than  others,  I  notice  that  all 
travelers  supply  deficiencies  in  their  collections  in  the  same 
way.  I  sliall  never  have  any  confidence  in  such  things  agaio 
while  I  live. 
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\\r  t^  have  got  so  far  east,  now — a  hundred  and  fifty-fife 
▼  ▼  degrees  of  longitude  from  San  Francisco — that  my 
watch  can  not  '^  keep  the  hang  "  of  the  time  any  more.  It  hai 
grown  discouraged,  and  stopped.  I  think  it  did  a  wise  thing. 
The  difference  in  time  between  Sebastopol  and  the  Pacific 
coast  is  enormous.  When  it  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  here, 
it  is  somewhere  about  week  before  last  in  California.  We  are 
ecseusable  for  getting  a  little  tangled  as  to  time.  These  dis- 
tractions and  distresses  about  the  time  have  worried  me  so 
much  that  I  was  afraid  my  mind  was  so  much  aiiected  that  I 
never  would  have  any  appreciation  of  time  again ;  but  when 
1  noticed  how  handy  I  was  yet  about  comprehending  when  it 
was  dinner-time,  a  blessed  tranquillity  settled  down  upon  me, 
and  I  am  tortured  with  doubts  and  fears  no  more. 

Odessa  is  about  twenty  hours'  run  from  Sebastopol,  and  is  the 
most  northerly  port  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  came  here  to  get  coal, 
principally.  The  city  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand,  and  is  growing  faster  than  any  other 
small  city  out  .of  America.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  is  the  great 
grain  mart  of  this  particular  part  of  the  world.  Its  roadstead 
18  full  of  ships.  Engineers  are  at  work,  now,  turning  the  open 
roadstead  into  a  spacious  artificial  harbor.  It  is  to  be  almost 
inclosed  by  massive  stone  piers,  one  of  which  will  extend  into 
the  sea  over  three  thousand  feet  in  a  straight  line. 

I  have  not  felt  so  much  at  home  for  a  long  time  as  I  did  when  I 
**  raised  the  hill "  and  stood  in  Odessa  for  the  first  time.  It 
looked  just  Uke  an  American  city ;   fine,  broad  streets,  and 
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itraight  as  well ;  low  houses,  (two  or  three  stories,)  wide,  neti, 
and  free  from  any  quaintness  of  architectural  ornamentation; 
locust  trees  bordering  the  sidewalks  (they  call  them  acadas ;) 
a  stirring,  business-look  about  the  streets  and  the  stores-;  &st 
walkers;  a  familiar  new  look  about  the  houses  and  every 
thing ;  yea,  and  a  driving  and  smotliering  cloud  of  dust  that 
was  so  like  a  message  from  our  own  dear  native  land  that  we 
could  hardly  refrain  from  shedding  a  few  grateful  tears  and 
execrations  in  the  old  time-honored  American  way.  Look  up 
the  street  or  down  the  street,  this  way  or  that  way,  we  Baw 
only  America  1  There  was  not  one  thing  to  remind  us  that  we 
were  in  Kussia.  We  walked  for  some  little  distance,  reveling 
in  thi:  home  vision,  and  then  we  came  upon  a  church  and  a 
hack-driver,  and  presto !  the  illusion  vanished !  The  diurch 
had  a  slender-spired  dome  that  rounded  inward  at  its  base,  and 
looked  like  a  turnip  turned  upside  down,  and  the  hac^kman 
seemed  to  be  dressed  in  a  long  petticoat  without  any  hoops. 
These  things  were  essentially  foreign,  and  so  were  the  carriagei 
•^-but  every  body  knows  about  these  things,  and  there  ia  no 
occasion  for  my  describing  them. 

We  were  only  to  stay  here  a  day  and  a  night  and  take  in  coal ; 
we  consulted  the  guide-books  and  were  rejoiced  to  know  that 
there  were  no  sights  in  Odessa  to  see ;  and  so  we  had  one  good, 
untrammeled  holyday  on  our  hands,  with  nothing  to  do  bat 
idle  about  the  city  and  enjoy  ourselves.  We  sauntered  tlirongh 
the  markets  and  criticised  the  fearful  and  wonderlul  oostamea 
from  the  back  country ;  examined  the  populace  as  far  as  eyea 
could  do  it ;  and  closed  the  entertainment  with  an  ice-cream 
debauch.  We  do  not  get  ice-cream  every  where,  and  so,  when 
we  do,  we  are  apt  to  dissipate  to  excess.  We  never  cared  any 
thing  about  ice-cream  at  home,  but  we  look  upon  it  with  a  sort 
of  idolatry  now  that  it  is  so  scarce  in  these  red-hot  climates  of 
the  East. 

We  only  found  two  pieces  of  statuary,  and  this  was  another 
blessing.  One  was  a  bronze  image  of  the  Due  de  Bichelieo, 
grand-nephew  of  the  splendid  Cardinal.  It  stood  in  a  spacions, 
handsome  promenade,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  fiY>m  its  base  a 
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vast  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to  the  harhor — two  hundred 
of  them,  fifty  feet  long,  and  a  wide  landing  at  the  bottom  of 
every  twenty.  It  is  a  noble  staircase,  and  from  a  distance  the 
people  toiling  np  it  looked  like  insects.  I  mention  this  statae 
and  this  stairway  because  they  have  their  story.  Eicheliea 
founded  Odessa — watched  over  it  with  paternal  care — labored 
with  a  fertile  brain  and  a  wise  understanding  for  its  best  inter- 
ests— spent  his  fortune  freely  to  the  same  end — endowed  it 
with  a  sound  prosperity,  and  one  which  will  yet  make  it  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Old  World — built  this  noble  stairway 

with  money  from  his  own  private  purse — and .    Well,  the 

people  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  let  him  walk  down 
these  same  steps,  one  day,  unattended,  old,  poor,  without  a 
•econd  coat  to  his  back  ;  and  when,  years  afterwards,  he  died 
in  Sebastopol  in  poverty  and  neglect,  they  called  a  meeting, 
subscribed  liberally,  and  immediately  erected  this  tasteful 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  named  a  great  street  after  him. 
It  reminds  me  of  what  Robert  Bums'  mother  said  when  they 
erected  a  stately  monument  to  his  memory  :  "Ah,  Eobbie,  ye 
asked  them  for  bread  and  they  hae  gi'en  ye  a  stane." 

The  people  of  Odessa  have  wannly  recommended  us  to  go 
and  call  on  the  Emperor,  as  did  the  Sebastopolians.  They 
have  telegraphed  his  Majesty,  and  he  has  signified  bis  willing- 
ness to  grant  us  an  audience.  So  we  are  getting  up  the  an- 
diors  and  preparing  to  sail  to  his  watering-place.  Wliat  a 
icratcliing  around  there  will  be,  now !  what  a  holding  of  im- 
portant meetings  and  appointing  of  solemn  committees ! — and 
what  a  furbishing  up  of  claw-hammer  coats  and  white  silk 
neck-ties !  As  this  fearful  ordeal  we  are  about  to  pass  through 
pictures  itself  to  my  fancy  in  all  its  dread  sublimity,  I  begin 
to  feel  my  fierce  desire  to  converse  with  a  genuine  Emperor 
cooling  down  and  passing  away.  What  am  I  to  do  with  ray 
hands  ?  What  am  I  to  do  with  my  feet  ?  What  in  the  world 
am  I  to  do  with  myself? 


OHAPTEE   XXXVII. 

"TTTE  anchored  here  at  Yalta,  Bussia,  two  or  three  daji 
▼  ▼  ago.  To  me  the  place  was  a  vibion  of  the  Sierras. 
The  tall,  gray  monntains  that  back  it,  their  sides  bristling  witk 
pines — cloven  with  ravines — here  and  there  a  hoary  rock  tow- 
ering into  view — long,  straight  streaks  sweeping  down  fnm 
the  summit  to  the  sea,  marking  the  passage  of  some  avalanche 
of  former  times — all  these  were  as  like  what  one  sees  in  the 
Sierras  as  if  the  one  were  a  portrait  of  the  other.  The  little 
village  of  Yalta  nestles  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  which 
slopes  backward  and  upward  to  the  wall  of  hills,  and  looks  u 
if  it  might  have  sunk  quietly  down  to  its  present  position  from 
a  higher  elevation.  This  depression  is  covered  with  the  great 
parks  and  gardens  of  noblemen,  and  through  the  mass  of  green 
foliage  the  bright  colors  of  their  palaces  bud  out  here  and  there 
like  flowers.    It  is  a  beautiAil  spot. 

We  had  the  United  States  Consul  on  board — ^the  Odessa 
Consul.  We  assembled  in  the  cabin  and  commanded  him  to 
tell  us  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  tell  us  quickly.  He 
made  a  speech.  The  first  thing  he  said  fell  like  a  blight  on 
every  hopeful  spirit :  he  had  never  seen  a  court  reception. 
(Three  groans  for  the  Consul.)  But  he  said  he  had  seen  recep- 
tions at  the  Governor-General's  in  Odessa,  and  had  often  liat- 
ened  to  people's  experiences  of  receptions  at  the  Knssian  and 
other  courts,  and  believed  he  knew  very  well  what  sort  of 
ordeal  we  were  about  to  essay.  (Hope  budded  again.)  He 
said  we  were  many ;    the  summer-palace  was  small — ^a  men 
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mansion  ;  doubtless  we  ehonld  be  received  in  summer  fashion 
— in  the  garden  ;  we  would  stand  in  a  row,  all  the  gentlemen 
in  swallow-tail  coats,  white  kids,  and  white  neck-ties,  and  the 
ladies  in  light-colored  silks,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  at  the 
proper  moment — 12  meridian — the  Emperor,  attended  by  his 
suite  arrayed  in  splendid  uniforms,  would  appear  and  walk 
slowly  along  the  line,  bowing  to  some,  and  saying  two  or  three 
words  to  others.    At  the  moment  his  Majesty  appeared,  a  uni- 
yersal,  delighted,  enthusiastic  smile  ought  to  break  out  like  a 
rash  among  the  passengers — a  smile  of  love,  of  gratification, 
of  admiration — and  with  one  accord,  the  party  must  begin  to 
bow — not  obsequiously,  but  respectfully,  and  with  dignity  ;  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  Emperor  would  go  in  the  house, 
and  we  could  run  along  home  again.    We  felt  immensely  re- 
lieved.    It  seemed,  in  a  manner,  easy.     There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  party  but  believed  that  with  a  little  practice  he  could 
stand  in  a  row,  especially  if  there  were  others  along;  there 
was  not  a  man  but  believed  he  could  bow  without  tripping  on 
his  ooat  tail  and  breaking  his  neck ;   in  a  word,  we  came  to 
believe  we  were  equal  to  any  item  in  the  performance  except 
that  complicated  smile.     The  Consul  ^Iso  said  we  ought  to 
draft  a  little  address  to  the  Emperor,  and  present  it  to  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  who  would  forward  it  to  him  at  the  proper 
time.     Therefore,  five  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  prepare 
the  document,  and  the  fifty  others  went  sadly  smiling  about 
the  ship — ^practicing.     During  the  next  twelve  hours  we  had 
the  general  appearance,  somehow,  of  being  at  a  funeral,  where 
every  body  was  sorry  the  death  had  occurred,  but  glad  it 
was  over — where  every  body  was  smiling,  and  yet  broken- 
hearted. 

A  committee  went  ashore  to  wait  on  his  Excellency  the  Qov- 
emor-Qeneral,  and  learn  our  fate.  At  the  end  of  tliree  hours 
of  boding  suspense,  they  came  back  and  said  the  Emperor 
would  receive  us  at  noon  the  next  day — would  send  carriages 
for  us — would  hear  the  address  in  person.  The  Grand  Duke 
Hichael  had  sent  to  invite  us  to  his  palace  also.  Any  man 
oonld  see  that  there  was  an  intention  here  to  show  that  Russia's 
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friendship  for  America  waa  80  gennine'as  to  render  even  bci 
priv&te  citizens  objects  worthy  of  kindly  attentioiis. 

At  the  appointed  honr  we  drove  ont  three  miles,  and  Msem- 
bled  in  the  handsome  garden  in  front  of  the  Emperor's  palaoe. 


We  formed  a  circle  under  the  trees  before  the  door,  for  there 
was  no  one  room  in  the  house  able  to  accommodate  onr  three- 
score persons  comfortably,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  imperial 
family  came  out  bowing  and  smiling,  and  stood  in  our  midst. 
A  nomber  of  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  in  undreae  uni- 
forms, came  with  them.  With  every  bow,  his  Hajeety  said  a 
word  of  welcome.  I  copy  these  speeches.  There  is  character 
in  them — Kussian  character — which  is  politeness  itself,  and  the 
genuine  article.  The  French  are  polite,  but  it  ia  often  mere 
cerenionioiiB  politeneea.  A  Unssian  imbues  his  polito  things 
with  a  henrtiness,  both  of  phrase  and  expreseion,  that  compels 
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belief  m  their  aincerit;.     As  I  was  SR;ing,  the  Czar  pnocta- 
ited  his  speeches  with  bowe : 

"  Qood  raorning — I  am  glad  to  see  you — I  am  gratified — I 
am  delighted — I  am  happy  to  receive  you  1" 

All  took  nff  their  hate,  and  die  Consul  inflicted  the  addrees 
OD  him.     He  bore  it  with  unflinching  fortitude  ;  then  took  the 
msty-looking  docament  and  handed  it  to  some  great  officer  or 
other,  to  be  filed  away 
among    the'  arehives   of 
Russia — in  the  stove.  He*^ 
thanked   ub  for  the  ad- 
dress, aud  said  he  was 
very  mudi  pleased  to  eeo 
ng,    especially    as     such 
friendly  relations  existed 
between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.    The  Em- 
press said  tlie  Americans 
were  favorites  in  Russia, 
and  she  hoped  the  Rus- 
sians  were   similarly  re- 
garded     in      America. 
These  were  all  the  speech- 
es that  were  made,  and  I 
recommend  them  to  parties  who  present  policemen  with  gold 
watches,  as  models  of  brevity  and  point.     After  this  the  Em- 
press went  and  talked  sociably  (for  an  Empress)  with  various 
ladies  around  tlie  circle  ;  several  gentlemen  entered  into  a  dis- 
jointed general  conversation  with  tlie  Emperor ;    tlie  Dukes 
and  Princes,  Admirals  and  Maids  of  Honor  dropped  into  free- 
aod-easy  chat  with  fii-et  one  and  then  another  of  our  party,  and 
whoever  chose  stepped  forward  and  spoke  with  the  modest 
httle  Grand  Ductless  Marie,  the  Czar's  daughter.     She  is  fom*- 
teen  years  old,  light^haired,  blue-eyed,  unassuming  and  pretty. 
Every  body  talks  English. 

The  Emperor  wore  a  cap,  frock  coat  and  pantaloons,  all  of 
■ome  kind  of  plain  white  drilling — cotton  ur  linen—  and  sport- 
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ed  no  jewelry  or  any  insignia  whatever  of  rank.  No  eostamo 
could  be  less  oetentatious.  He  is  very  tall  and  spare,  and  a 
determined-looking  man,  though  a  very  pleasant-looking  one, 
nevertheless.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  kind  and  affectionate. 
There  is  something  very  noble  in  his  expression  when  his  C9f 
is  off.  There  is  none  of  that  cunning  in  his  eye  that  aU  of  m 
noticed  in  Louis  Napoleon's. 

The  Empress  and  the  little  Grand  Duchess  wore  simple  suit* 
of  foulard  (or  foulard  silk,  I  donH  know  which  is  proper,)  with 
a  small  blue  spot  in  it;  the  dresses  were  trimmed  with  blue; 
both  ladies  wore  broad  blue  sashes  about  their  waists ;  linen 
collars  and  clerical  ties  of  muslin ;  low-crowned  stranv^ati 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet ;  parasols  and  flesh-colored  gloves. 
The  Grand  Duchess  had  no  heels  on  her  shoes.  I  dd  not  know 
this  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  one  of  our  ladies  told  me  flo. 
I  was  not  looking  at  her  shoes*  I  was  glad  to  observe  tiiatfb^ 
wore  her  own  hair,  plaited  in  thick  braids  against  the  back  of 
her  head,  instead  of  the  uncomely  thing  they  call  a  watavfidl, 
which  is  about  as  much  like  a  waterfall  as  a  canvas-covered 
ham  is  like  a  cataract.  Taking  the  kind  expression  that  is  in 
the  Emperor's  face  and  the  gentleness  that  is  in  his  young 
daughter's  into  consideration,  I  wondered  if  it  would  not  tax 
the  Czar's  firmness  to  the  utmost  to  condemn  a  supplicating 
wretch  to  misery  in  the  wastes  of  Siberia  if  she  pleaded  for 
him.  Every  time  their  eyes  met,  I  saw  more  and  more  what 
a  tremendous  power  that  weak,  diffident  school-girl  could 
wield  if  she  chose  to  do  it.  Many  and  many  a  time  she  might 
rule  the  Autocrat  of  Kussia,  whose  lightest  word  is  law  to  ser- 
enty  millions  of  human  beings !  She  was  only  a  girl,  and  she 
looked  like  a  thousand  others  I  have  seen,  but  never  a  girl 
provoked  such  a  novel  and  peculiar  inte^iest  in  me  before.  A 
strange,  new  sensation  is  a  rare  thing  in  this  hum-drum  life, 
and  I  had  it  here.  There  was  nothing  stale  or  worn  out  about 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  the  situation  and  the  circumstanoei 
created.  It  seemed  strange — stranger  than  I  can  tell— to 
think  that  the  central  figure  in  the  cluster  of  men  and  women, 
chatting  here  under  the  trees  like  the  most  ordinary  individotl 
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in  the  land,  was  a  man  who  could  open  his  lips  and  ships 
would  fly  through  the  waves,  locomotives  would  speed  over  the 
plains,  couriers  would  hurry  from  village  to  village,  a  hundred 
telegraphs  would  flash  the  word  to  the  four  comers  of  an  Em- 
pire that  stretches  its  vast  proportions  over  a  seventh  part  of 
the  habitable  globe,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  men  would 
spring  to  do  his  bidding.  I  had  a  sort  of  vague  desire  to  ex- 
amine his  hands  and  see  if  they  were  of  flesh  and  blood,  like 
other  men^s.  Here  was  a  man  who  could  do  this  wonderful 
thing,  and  yet  if  I  chose  I  could  knock  him  down.  The  case 
was  plain,  but  it  seemed  preposterous,  nevertheless — as  prepoB- 
terotis  as  trying  to  knock  down  a  mountain  or  wipe  out  a  con- 
^nent.  If  this  man  sprained  his  ankle,  a  million  miles  of 
tel^^rapB"*' would  carry  the  news  over  mountains — valleys — 
uninhabited  deserts — under  the  trackless  sea — and  ten  thousand 
newspapers  would  prate  of  it ;  if  he  were  grievously  ill,  all 
tiie  nations  would  know  it  before  the  sun  rose  again ;  if  he 
dropped  lifeless  where  he  stood,  his  fall  might  shake  the 
thrones  of  half  a  world  !  If  I  could  have  stolen  his  coat,  I 
would  have  done  it.  When  I  meet  a  man  like  that,  I  want 
something  to  remember  him  by. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  have  been  shown  through  palaces  by 
acme  plush-legged  filagreed  flunkey  or  other,  who  charged  a 
franc  for  it ;  but  after  talking  with  the  company  half  an  hour, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  family  conducted  us  all  through 
their  mansion  themselves.  They  made  no  charge.  They 
teemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  it. 

We  spent  half  an  hour  idling  through  the  palace,  admiring 
the  cosy  apartments  and  the  rich  but  eminently  home-like 
appointments  of  the  place,  and  then  the  Imperial  family  bade 
our  party  a  kind  good-bye,  and  proceeded  to  count  the  spoons. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  us  to  visit  the  palace  of  the 
eldest  son,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Russia,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  The  young  man  was  absent,  but  the  Dukes  and  Coun- 
tesses and  Princes  went  over  the  premises  with  us  as  leisurely 
aa  was  the  case  at  the  Emperor's,  and  conversation  continued 
MB  lively  as  ever. 
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It  was  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  now.  We  drove  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Michaers,  a  mile  away,  in  response  to  his  inyita- 
tion,  previously  given. 

We  arrived  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  Emperor's.  It  is  a 
lovely  place.  The  beautiful  palace  nestles  among  the  grand 
old  groves  of  the  park,  the  park  sits  in  the  lap  of  the  pictu- 
resque crags  and  hills,  and  both  look  out  upon  the  breezy 
ocean.  In  the  park  ai'e  rustic  seats,  here  and  there,  in  se* 
eluded  nooks  that  are  dark  with  shade ;  there  are  rivulets  of 
crystal  water ;  there  are  lakelets,  with  inviting,  grassy  banks ; 
there  are  glimpses  of  sparkling  cascades  through  openings  in 
the  wilderness  of  foliage ;  there  are  streams  of  clear  water 
gushing  from  mimic  knots  on  the  trunks  of  forest  trees ;  tliere 
are  miniature  marble  temples  perched  upon  gray  old  crags ; 
there  are  airy  lookouts  whence  one  may  gaze  upon  a  broad 
expanse  of  landscape  and  ocean.  The  palace  is  modeled  after 
the  choicest  forms  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  its  wide  colon- 
nades surround  a  central  court  that  is  banked  with  rare 
flowers  that  fill  the  place  with  their  fragrance,  and  in  their 
midst  springs  a  fountain  that  cools  the  summer  air,  and  may 
possibly  breed  mosquitoes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  his  Duchess  came  out,  and  the  pre- 
sentation ceremonies  were  as  simple  as  they  had  been  at  the 
Emperor's.  In  a  few  minutes,  conversation  was  under  way,  as 
before.  The  Empress  appeared  in  the  verandah,  and  the  little 
Grand  Duchess  came  out  into  the  crowd.  They  had  beateii 
us  there.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  Emperor  came  himself  on 
horseback.  It  was  very  pleasant.  You  can  appreciate  it  if 
you  have  ever  visited  royalty  and  felt  occasionally  that  pos- 
•ibly  you  might  be  wearing  out  your  welcome — though  as  a 
general  thing,  I  believe,  royalty  is  not  scrupulous  about  dis- 
charging you  wlien  it  is  done  with  you. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  tlie  third  brother  of  the  Emperor,  if 

about  thirty-seven  years  old,  perhaps,  and  is  the  princeliest 

.  figure  in  Bussia.     He  is  even  teller  than  the  Czar,  as  straight 

as  an  Indian,  and  bears  himself  like  one  of  those  gorgeow 

knights  we  read  about  in  romances  of  the  Crusades.    He  looki 
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like  a  great-hearted  fellow  who  would  pitch  an  enemy  into  the 
river,  in  a  moment,  and  then  jump  in  and  risk  his  life  fishing 
him  out  again.  The  stories  they  tell  of  him  show  him  to  be 
of  a  brave  and  generous  nature.  He  must  have  been  desirous 
of  proving  that  Americans  were  welcome  guests  in  the  imperial 
palaces  of  Russia,  because  he  rode  all  the  way  to  Yalta  and 
escorted  our  procession  to  the  Emperor's  himself,  and  kept  hb 
aids  scarrying  about,  clearing  the  road  and  offering  assistance 
wherever  it  could  be  needed.  We  were  rather  familiar  with 
him  then,  because  we  did  not  know  who  he  was.  We  recog- 
nized him  now,  and  appreciated  the  friendly  spirit  that 
prompted  him  to  do  us  a  favor  that  any  other  Grand  Duke  in 
the  world  would  have  doubtless  declined  to  do.  He  had  plenty 
of  servitors  whom  he  could  have  sent,  but  he  chose  to  attend 
to  the  matter  himself. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  dressed  in  the  handsome  and  showy 
uniform  of  a  Cossack  oiBcer.  The  Grand  Duchess  had  on  a 
white  alpaca  robe,  with  the  seams  and  gores  trimmed  with 
black  barb  lace,  and  a  little  gray  hat  with  a  feather  of  the  same 
color.  She  is  young,  rather  pretty  modest  and  unpretending, 
and  full  of  winning  politeness. 

Our  party  walked  all  through  the  house,  and  then  the  nobil- 
ity escorted  them  all  over  the  grounds,  and  finally  brought 
them  back  to  the  palace  about  half-past  two  o'clock  to  break- 
fast. They  called  it  breakfast,  but  we  would  have  called  it 
luncbeoo.  It  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  wine;  tea,  bread, 
cheese,  and  cold  meats,  and  was  served  on  the  centre-tables  in 
the  reception  room  and  the  verandahfr^any  where  tliat  was 
convenient ;  there  was  no  ceremony.  It  was  a  sort  of  picnic. 
I  had  heard  before  that  we  were  to  breakfast  there,  but  Blucher 
said  he  believed  Baker's  boy  had  suggested  it  to  his  Imperial 
Highness.  I  think  not — though  i£  would  be  like  him.  Baker's 
boy  is  the  famine-breeder  of  the  ship.  He  is  always  hungry. 
They  say  he  goes  about  the  state-rooms  when  the  passengers 
are  out,  and  eats  up  all  the  soap.  And  they  say  he  eats 
oakum.  They  say  he  will  eat  any  thing  he  can  get  between 
meals,  but  he  prefers  oakum.    He  does  not  like  oakum  for 
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dinner,  bnt  he  likes  it  for  a  luiich,  at  odd  hours,  or  any  thing 
that  way.  It  makes  him  very  disagreeable,  because  it  makes 
his  breath  bad,  and  keeps  his  teeth  all  stuck  up  with  tar. 
Baker's  boy  may  have  suggested  the  breakfast,  but  I  hope  he 
did  not.  It  went  off  well,  anyhow.  The  illustrious  host 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  helped  to  destroy  the 
provisions  and  keep  the  conversation  lively,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  talked  with  the  verandah  parties  and  sudi  as  had  sat- 
isfied their  appetites  and  straggled  out  from  the  reception 
room. 

The  Grand  Duke's  tea  was  delicious.  They  give  one  a  lemon 
to  squeeze  into  it,  or  iced  milk,  if  he  prefers  it  The  former  is 
best.  This  tea  is  brought  overland  from  China.  It  injures 
the  article  to  transport  it  by  sea. 

When  it  was  time  to  go,  we  bade  our  distinguished  hosts 
good-bye,  and  they  retired  happy  and  contented  to  tlieir  apart- 
ments to  count  their  spoons. 

We  had  spent  the  best  part  of  half  a  day  in  the  home  of 
royalty,  and  had  been  as  cheerful  and  comfortable  all  the  time 
as  we  could  have  been  in  the  ship.  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  being  cheerful  in  Abraham's  bosom  as  in  the  palace 
of  an  Emperor.  I  supposed  that  Emperors  were  terrible  peo- 
ple. I  thought  they  never  did  any  thing  but  wear  magnificent 
crowns  and  red  velvet  dressing-gowns  with  dabs  of  wool  sewed 
on  them  in  spots,  and  sit  on  thrones  and  scowl  at  the  flunkies 
and  the  people  in  the  parquette,  and  order  Dukes  and  Duch- 
esses off  to  execution.  I  find,  however,  that  when  one  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  see  them  at  home 
and  in  the  privacy  of  their  firesides,  they  are  strangely  like 
common  mortals.  They  are  pleasanter  to  look  upon  then  than 
they  are  in  their  theatrical  aspect.  It  seems  to  come  as  nat- 
ural to  them  to  dress  and  act  like  other  people  as  it  is  to  put 
a  fnend's  cedar  pencil  in  your  pocket  when  you  are  done  using 
it.  But  I  can  never  have  any  confidence  in  the  tinsel  kings  of 
the  theatre  after  this.  It  will  be  a  great  loss.  I  used  to  take 
such  a  thrilling  pleasure  in  them.  But,  hereafter,  I  will  turn 
me  sadly  away  and  say ; 
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"  This  does  not  anBwer — tliis  isn't  the  stjle  of  king  that  / 
am  acquainted  with." 

When  they  swagger  around  the  stage  in  jeweled  crowns  and 
aplendid 
robes,  I 
shall  feel 
booud  to 
o  bserve 
that  all  the 
E  m  p  e  rors 
that  ever  / 
waa  per- 
eooally  ao- 
qaaiated 
with  wore 
the  com- 
monest sort 
of  dotlies, 
and  did  not 
swagger. 
And  when 
they  come 
on  the  stage 
attended 
by  a  vast 
bodyguard 

of  supee  in  unbbl  kino 

hel  mets 

and  tin  breastplates,  it  will  be  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure 
to  inform  the  ignorant  that  no  crowned  head  of  my  acquaint- 
ance faaa  a  soldier  any  where  about  his  house  or  his  person. 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  tliat  our  party  tarried  too  long, 
or  did  other  improper  things,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
company  felt  that  they  were  occupying  an  unnsnally  respoU' 
siUe  position — they  were  representing  the  people  of  America, 
Dot  the  Government — and  tlieretbre  they  were  careful  to  do 
their  best  to  perform  their  high  mission  with  credit. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Imperial  families,  no  doubt,  consid- 
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ered  that  in  entertaining  us  they  were  more  especially  enter- 
taining the  people  of  America  than  they  could  by  showering 
attentions  on  a  whole  platoon  of  ministers  plenipotentiary; 
and  therefore  they  gave  to  the  event  its  fnllest  signiiieanoe,  ai 
an  expression  of  good  will  and  friendly  feeling  toward  the  en- 
tire coimtry.  We  took  the  kindnesses  we  received  as  atten- 
tions thus  directed,  of  course,  and  not  to  ourselves  as  a  party. 
That  we  felt  a  personal  pride  in  being  received  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  nation,  we  do  not  deny ;  that  we  felt  a  national 
pride  in  the  warm  cordiality  of  that  reception,  can  not  be 
doubted. 

Our  poet  has  been  rigidly  suppressed,  from  the  time  we  let 
go  the  anchor.  When  it  was  announced  that  we  were  going 
to  visit  ^he  Emperor  of  Kussia,  the  fountains  of  his  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  he  rained  ineffable  bosh  for  fonr-and- 
twenty  hours.  Our  original  anxiety  as  to  what  we  were  going 
to  do  with  ourselves,  was  suddenly  transformed  into  anxietj 
about  what  we  were  going  to  do.  with  our  poet.  The  problem 
was  solved  at  last.  Two  alternatives  were  offered  him — he 
must  either  swear  a  dreadful  oath  that  he  would  not  issue  i 
line  of  his  poetry  while  he  was  in  the  Czar's' dominions,  or  else 
remain  under  guard  on  board  the  ship  until  we  were  safe  at 
Constantinople  again .  lie  fought  the  dilemma  long,  but  yielded 
at  last.  It  was  a  great  deliverance.  Perhaps  the  savage 
reader  would  like  a  specimen  of  his  style.  I  do  not  mean  this 
term  to  be  offensive.  I  only  use  it  because  "  the  gentle  reader** 
has  been  used  so  often  that  any  change  from  it  can  not  bnt  be 
refreshing : 

"Save  us  and  sanctify  us,  and  finallj,  then, 
See  good  provisions  we  enjoy  while  we  journey  to  JeroaefaiN^ 
For  so  man  p^opose^  whicli  it  is  most  true, 
And  time  will  wait  for  none,  nor  for  us  too." 

The  sea  has  been  unusually  rough  all  day.  Howerer,  we 
have  had  a  lively  time  of  it,  anyhow.  We  have  had  quite  a 
run  of  visitors.  The  Governor-General  came,  and  we  receive^/ 
him  with  a  salute  of  nine  guns.  He  brought  his  family  with 
him.    I  observed  that  carpets  were  spread  from  the  pier-head 
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to  his  carriage  for  him  to  walk  on,  though  I  have  seen  him 
walk  there  without  any  carpet  when  he  was  not  on  business. 
I  thought  may  be  he  had  what  the  accidental  insurance  people 
might  call  an  extra-hazardous  polish  ("policy'' — joke,  but  not 
above  mediocrity,)  on  his  boots,  and  wished  to  protect  them, 
but  I  examined  and  could  not  see  that  they  were  blacked  any 
better  than  usual.  It  may  have  been  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
carpet,  before,  but  he  did  not  have  it  with  him,  anyhow.  lie 
was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  old  gentleman ;  we  all  liked  him, 
especially  Blucher.  When  he  went  away,  Blucher  invited  him 
to  come  again  and  fetch  his  carpet  along. 

Prince  Dolgorouki  and  a  Grand  Admiral  or  two,  whom  we 
had  seen  yesterday  at  the  reception,  came  on  board  also.  I 
was  a  little  distant  with  these  parties,  at  first,  because  when  I 
have  been  visiting  Emperors  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  familiar 
with  people  I  only  know  by  reputation,  and  whose  moral  char- 
acters and  standing  in  society  I  can  not  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with.  I  judged  it  best  to  be  a  little  offish,  at  first. 
I  said  to  myself.  Princes  and  Counts  and  Grand  Admirals  are 
very  well,  but  they  are  not  Emperors,  and  one  can  not  be  too 
particular  about  who  he  associates  with. 

Baron  Wrangel  came,  also.  He  used  to  be  Kussian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington.  I  told  him  I  had  an  uncle  who  fell 
down  a  shaft  and  broke  himself  in  two,  as  much  as  a  year  be- 
fore  that.  That  was  a  falsehood,  but  then  I  was  not  fjoing  to 
let  any  man  eclipse  me  on  surprising  adventures,  merely  for 
the  want  of  a  little  invention.  The  Baron  is  a  fine  man,  and 
is  said  to  stand  high  in  the  Emperor's  confidence  and  esteem. 

Baron  Ungern-Sternberg,  a  boisterous,  whole-souled  old  no^ 
bleman,  came  with  the  rest.  He  is  a  man  of  progress  and 
enterprise — a  representative  man  of  the  age.  He  is  the  Chief 
Director  of  the  railway  system*  of  Russia — a  sort  of  railroad 
king.  In  his  line  he  is  making  things  move  along  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  traveled  extensively  in  America.  He  says  he  has 
tried  convict  labor  on  his  railroads,  and  with  perfect  success. 
He  says  the  convicts  work  well,  and  are  quiet  and  peaceable. 
He  observed  that  he  employs  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them  now. 

«6 
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This  appeared  to  be  another  call  on  my  resources.  I^aflequtl 
to  tbe  emergency.  I  said  we  had  eighty  thousand  convicts 
employed  on  the  railways  in  America — all  of  them  under  Ben- 
tence  of  death  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  That  closed 
htm  out. 

We  had  General  Todtleben  (the  famous  defender  of  Sebas- 
topol,  during  the  siege,)  and  many  inferior  army  and  also  navy 
officers,  and  a  number  of  unofficial  Russian  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Naturally,  a  champagne  luncheon  was  in  order,  and 
was  accomplished  without  loss  of  life.  Toasts  and  jokes  were 
discharged  freely,  but  no  speeches  were  made  save  one  thank- 
ing the  Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke,  through  the  Governor- 
General,  for  our  hospitable  reception,  and  one  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  reply,  in  which  he  returned  the  Emperor's 
thanks  for  the  Bpeecby  etc^  etc 
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TTTE  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  after  a  day  or  two 

^  ^  spent  in  exhausting  marcbeB  about  the  city  and  voyages 
ip  the  Golden  Horn  in  caiques^  we  steamed  away  again.  We 
passed  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
steered  for  a  new  land — a  new  one  to  us,  at  least — Asia.  We 
had  as  yet  only  acquired  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  it, 
through  pleasure  excursions  to  Scutari  and  the  r^ons  round 
ibout. 

We  passed  between  Lemnos  and  Mytilene,  and  saw  them  as 
we  had  seen  Elba  and  the  Balearic  Isles — mere  bulky  shapes, 
with  the  softening  mists  of  distance  upon  them — whales  in  a 
fog,  as  it  were.  Then  we  held  our  course  southward,  and 
began  to  "  read  up  "  celebrated  Smyrna. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  the  sailors  in  the  forecastle 
smased  themselves  and  aggravated  us  by  burlesquing  our  visit 
to  royalty.  The  opening  paragraph  of  our  Address  to  the 
Emperor  was  framed  as  follows  > 

"  We  are  a  handful  of  private  citizens  of  America,  traveling 
limply  for  recreation — and  unostentatiously,  as  becomes  our 
unofficial  state^and,  therefore,  we  have  no  excuse  to 
tender  for  presenting  ourselves  before  your  Majesty,  save 
the  desire  of  offering  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
lord  of  a  realm,  which,  through  good  and  through  evil 
^port,  has  been  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  land  we  love  so 
well." 

The  third  cook,  crowned  with  a  resplendent  tin  basin  and 
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wrapped  royally  in  a  table-cloth  mottled  with  grease-spote  and 
coffee  Btains,  aud  bearing  a  sceptre  that  looked  strangely  like  a 
belaying-pin,  walked  upon  a  dilapidated  carpet  and  perched 
himself  on  the  capstan,  careless  of  the  flying  spray ;  his  tarred 
and  weather-beaten  Chamberlains,  Bukee  and  Lord  High  Ad- 
mirals surrounded  him,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  tliat  spare 
tarpanlins  and  remnants  of  old  sails  could  furnish.     Then  the 
rifiiting  "  watch  below,"  transformed  into  graceless  ladies  and 
uncouth     pilgrims,    by 
rude     travesties     npon 
waterfalls,      hoopskirts, 
white   kid    gloves    and 
swallow-tail  eoats,  mov- 
ed    8<)lemnly     up    the 
companion      way,    and 
bowing    low,    began   a 
system    of   complicated 
and  extraordinary  smil- 
ing which  few  inonarchs 
could    lo0k    upon    and 
live.     Then    the   mock 
consul,  a  slush-plastered 
deck-sweep,  drew  out  t 
Boiled  tragment  of  paper 
and  proceeded  to  read, 
laboriously 

"  To    His     Imperial 

Majesty,  Alexander  II., 

hmperor  ot  missia: 

"  We  are  a  handful  of  private  citizens  of  America,  traveling 

Bimply  for  recreation, — and  unostentatiously,  as  becomes  our 

unoflicial  state — and  therefore,  we  have  no  excuse  to  tender  for 

presenting  ourselves  befoi-e  yonr  Majesty — " 

7%e  Emperor — "  Then  what  the  devil  did  you  come  fort" 
— "  Save  the  desire  of  offering  our  grateful  acknowledgmentt 
to  the  lord  of  a  realm  which — " 

77ie   Emperor— " Oil,   d — n   the  Address! — read   it   to  the 
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police.  Chamberlain,  take  these  people  over  to  my  broker, 
the  Grand  Duke'e,  and  give  them  a  square  meal.  Adieu  I  I 
am  happ^ — I  am  gratified — I  am  delighted — I  am  bored. 
Adieu,  adieu — vamos  the  ranch  I  The  Firat  Qroom  of  th« 
P&Iaue  will  proceed  to  count  the  portable  articles  of  valo* 
belonging  to  the  premisee." 

The  &rce  then   closed,  to  be   repeated   again  with  every 


change  of  the  watches,  and  embellished  with  new  and  still  mors 
extravagant  inventions  of  pomp  and  conversation. 

At  all  times  of  tlie  day  and  night  tlie  phraseology  of  that 
tiresome  address  fell  upon  our  ears.  Grimy  sailors  came  down 
ont  of  the  foretop  placidly  announcing  themselves  as  "  a  hand- 
ful of  private  citizens  of  America,  traveling  simply /or  recreation 
and  unostentatiously,"  etc. ;  the  coal  passers  moved  to  their 
duties  in  the  profound  depths  of  the  ship,  explaining  th« 
blackness  of  their  faces  and  their  uncouthness  of  dress,  with 
the  reminder  that  Mey  were  "a  handful  of  private  citizens, 
traveling  simply  for  recreation,"  etc.,  and  when  the  cry  rang 
through  the  vessel  at  midnight :  "  Eight  bells  I — labboabd 
WATCH,  TiTKN  OCT  1"  the  larboard  watch  came  gaping  and 
•tretching  out  of  their  deu,  with  the  everlasting  formula :  "  Aye- 
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aye,  sir  I  We  are  a  handful  of  private  cirizem  of  America, 
traveling  simply  for  recreation,  and  unostentatiously,  a^  be- 
comes our  unofficial  state  1" 

As  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  helped  to  frame 
the  Address,  these  sarcasms  came  home  to  me.  I  never  heani 
a  sailor  proclaiming  himself  as  a  handful  of  American  citizens 
traveling  for  recreation,  but  I  wished  he  might  trip  and  fall 
overboard,  and  so  reduce  his  handful  by  one  individual,  at 
least.  I  never  was  so  tired  of  any  one  phrase  -as  the  sailor* 
made  me  of  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Address  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Bussia. 

This  seaport  of  Smyrna,  our  first  notable  acquaintance  in 
Asia,  is  a  closely  packed  city  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
aand  inhabitants,  and,  like  Constantinople,  it  has  no  outskirts. 
It  is  as  closely  packed  at  its  outer  edges  as  it  is  in  the  centre, 
and  then  the  habitations  leave  suddenly  off  and  the  plain  be- 
yond seems  houseless.  It  is  just  like  any  other  Oriental  city. 
That  is  to  say,  its  Moslem  houses  are  heavy  and  dark,  and  at 
comfortless  as  so  many  tombs  ;  its  streets  are  crooked,  rudely 
and  roughly  paved,  and^  as  narrow  as  an  ordinary  staircase; 
the  streets  uniformly  carry  a  man  to  any  other  place  than  the 
one  he  wants  to  go  to,  and  surprise  him  by  landing  him  in  the 
most  unexpected  localities  ;  business  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
great  covered  bazaars,  celled  like  a  honeycomb  with  innume^ 
able  shops  no  larger  than  a  common  closet,  and  the  whole  hive 
cut  up  into  a  maze  of  alleys  about  wide  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  laden  camel,  and  well  calculated  to  confuse  a  stranger 
and  eventually  lose  him  ;  every  where  there  is  dirt,  every  where 
there  are  fleas,  every  where  there  are  lean,  broken-hearted 
dogs  ;  every  alley  is  thronged  with  people;  wherever  you  look, 
your  eye  rests  upon  a  wild  masquerade  of  extravagant  cos- 
tumes ;  the  workshops  are  all  open  to  the  streets,  and  the 
workmen  visible ;  all  manner  of  sounds  assail  the  ear,  and  over 
them  all  rings  out  the  muezzin's  cry  from  some  tall  minaret^ 
calling  the  faithful  vagabonds  to  prayer ;  and  superior  to  the 
call  to  prayer,  the  noises  in  the  streets,  the  interest  of  the  coe- 
tames — superior  to  every  thing,  and  claiming  the  bulk  of  at 
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tention  first,  last,  and  all  the  time — is  a  combination  of  Moham- 
medan stenches,  to  which  the  smell  of  even  a  Chinese  quarter 
would  be  as  pleasant  as  the  roasting  odors  of  the  fatted  calf  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  returning  Prodigal.  Such  is  Oriental  lux- 
ury— such  is  Oriental  splendor!  We  read  about  it  all  our 
tlays,  but  we  comprehend  it  not  until  we  see  it.  Smyrna  is  a 
very  old  city.  Its  name  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible,  one 
or  two  of  the  disciplasof  Clirist  visited  it,  and  here  was  located 
one  of  the  original  seven  apocalyptic  churches  spoken  of  in 
Kevelations.  These  churches  were  symbolized  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  candlesticks,  and  on  certain  conditions  there  was  a 
sort  of  implied  promise  that  Smyrna  should  be  endowed 
with  a  "crown  of  life."  She  was  to  "be  faithful  unto  death" 
— ^those  were  the  terms.  •  She  has  not  kept  up  her  faith 
straight  along,  but  the  pilgrims  that  wander  hither  con- 
aider  that  she  has  come  near  enough  to  it  to  save  her,  and  so 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  Smyrna  to-day  wears  her  crown  of 
life,  and  is  a  great  city,  with  a  great  commerce  and  full  of  en- 
ergy, while  the  cities  wherein  were  located  the  other  six 
churches,  and  to  which  no  crown  of  life  was  promised,  have 
yanished  from  the  earth.  So  Smyrna  really  still  possesses  her 
crown  of  life,  in  a  business  point  of  view.  Her  career,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  has  been  a  chequered  one,  and  she  has  been 
under  the  rule  of  princes  of  many  creeds,  yet  there  has  been 
no  season  during  all  that  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  (and  during 
such  seasons  as  she  was  inhabited  at  all,)  that  she  has  been  with- 
out her  little  community  of  Christians  "  faithful  unto  death." 
Hers  was  the  only  chqrch  against  which  no  threats  were  im- 
plied in  the  Kevelations,  and  the  only  one  which  survived. 

With  Ephesus,  forty  miles  from  here,  where  was  located  an- 
other of  the  seven  churches,  the  case  was  different.  The  "  can- 
dlestick "  has  been  removed  from  Ephesus.  Iler  light  has  been 
put  out.  Pilgrims,  always  prone  to  find  prophecies  in  the 
Bible,  and  often  where  none  exist,  speak  cheerfully  and  compla- 
cently  of  poor,  ruined  Ephesus  as  the  victim  of  prophecy. 
And  yet  there  is  no  sentence  that  promises,  without  due  quali- 
fication, the  destruction  of  the  city.     The  words  are  : 
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"  Remember,  therefore,  fh>m  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent^  aod  do  the  iM 
works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  oaitdkBtick^ ool 
of  hia  place,  except  tliou  repent" 

That  is  all ;  the  other  verses  are  singularly  campKmentary  to 
Ephesus.  The  threat  is  qualified.  There  is  no  history  to  show 
that  she  did  not  repent.  But  the  cruelest  habit  the  modem 
prophecy-savans  have,  is  that  one  of  coolly  and  arbitrarily  fit- 
ting the  prophetic  shirt  on  to  the  wrong  man.  They  do  it 
without  regard  to  rhyme  or  reason.  Both  the  caaes  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  instances  in  point.  Those  ^'prophecies" 
are  distinctly  leveled  at  the  "  churcJies  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna," 
etc.,  and  yet  tlie  pilgrims  invariably  make  them  refer  to  the 
cities  instead.  No  crown  of  life  is  promised  to  the  town  of 
Smyrna  and  its  commerce,  but  to  the  handful  of  Christians 
who  formed  its  "  church."  If  t/iey  were  "  faithful  unto  death," 
they  have  their  crown  now-— but  no  amount  of  faithfulness  and 
legal  shrewdness  combined  could  legitimately  drag  the  city  into 
a  participation  in  the  promises  of  the  prophecy.  The  stately 
language  of  the  Bible  refere  to  a  crown  of  life  whose  lustre 
will  reflect  the  day-beams  of  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  not 
the  butterfly  existence  of  a  city  built  by  men's  hands,  which 
must  pass  to  dust  with  the  builders  and  be  forgotten  even  in 
the  mere  handful  of  centuries  vouchsafed  to  the  solid  world 
itself  between  its  cradle  and  its  grave. 

The  fashion  of  delving  out  fulfillments  of  prophecy  where 
that  prophecy  consists  of  mere  "ifs,"  trenches  upon  the  absurd. 
Suppose,  a  thousand  years  from  now,  a  malarious  swamp 
builds  itself  up  in  the  shallow  harbor  of  Smyrna,  or  something 
else  kills  the  town  ;  and  suppose,  also,  that  within  that  time 
the  swamp  that  has  filled  the  renowned  harbor  of  Ephesus  and 
rendered  her  ancient  site  deadly  and  uninhabitable  to-day,  be- 
comes hard  and  healthy  ground ;  suppose  the  natural  conso* 
quence  ensues,  to  wit:  that  Smyrna  becomes  a  melancholy 
ruin,  and  Ephesus  is  rebuilt.  What  would  the  prophecy-savans 
say  ?  They  would  coolly  skip  over  our  age  of  the  world,  and 
say :  "  Smyrna  was  not  faithfiil  unto  death,  and  so  her  crown 
of  life  was  denied  her ;  Ephesus  repented,  and  lo !  her  candle- 
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stiek  was  not  removed.  Behold  these  evidenceB !  How  won- 
derfiil  is  prophecy  I" 

Smyrna  has  been  utterly  destroyed  six  times.  If  her  crown 
of  life  had  been  an  insurance  policy,  she  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  collect  on  it  the  first  time  she  fell.  But  she 
holds  it  on  sufferance  and  by  a  complimentary  construction  of 
language  which  does  not  refer  to  her.  Six  different  times, 
however,  I  suppose  some  infatuated  prophecy-enthusiast  blun- 
dered along  and  said,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  Smyrna  and  the 
Smymiotes :  ^^  In  sooth,  here  is  astounding  fulfillment  of 
prophecy !  Smyrna  hath  not  been  faithful  unto  death,  and  be- 
hold her  crown  of  life  is  vanished  from  her  head.  Verily, 
these  tilings  be  astonishing !" 

Such  things  have  a  bad  influence.  They  provoke  worldly 
men  into  using  light  conversation  concerning  sacred  subjects. 
Thick-headed  commentato,rs  upon  tlie  Bible,  and  stupid 
preachers  and  teachers,  work  more  damage  to  religion  than 
sensible,  cool-brained  clergymen  can  fight  away  again,  toil  as 
they  may.  It  is  not  good  judgment  to  fit  a  crown  of  life  upon 
a  city  which  has  been  destroyed  six  times.  That  other  class 
of  wiseacres  who  twist  prophecy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  promise  the  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  same  city,  use 
judgment  just  as  bad,  since  the  city  is  in  a  very  fiourishing 
condition  now,  unhappily  for  them.  These  things  put  argu- 
ments into  the  mouth  of  infidelity. 

A  portion  of  the  city  is  pretty  exclusively  Turkish ;  the 
Jews  have  a  quarter  to  themselves ;  the  Franks  another  quar- 
ter; so,  al:^),  with  the  Armenians.  The  Armenians,  of  course, 
are  Christians.  Their  houses  are  large,  clean,  airy,  hand- 
somely paved  with  black  and  white  squares  of  marble,  and  in 
the  centre  of  many  of  them  is  a  square  court,  which  has  in  it 
a  luxuriant  flower-garden  and  a  sparklin<^  fountain ;  the  doors 
of  all  tlie  rooms  open  on  this.  A  very  wide  hall  leads  to  the 
street  door,  and  in  this  the  women  sit,  the  most  of  the  day.  In 
the  cool  of  the  evening  they  dress  up  in  their  best  raiment  and 
show  themselves  at  tlie  door.  They  are  all  comely  of  counte* 
nance,  and  exceedingly  neat  and  cleanly;  they  look  as  if  they 
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were  just  out  of  a  band-box.  Some  of  the  young  ladies — ^manj 
of  them,  I  may  say — are  even  very  beautiful ;  they  average  a 
shade  better  than  American  girls — which  treasonable  words  I 
pray  may  be  forgiven  me.  Tliey  are  very  sociable,  and  will 
smile  back  when  a  stranger  smiles  at  them,  bow  back  when  he 
bows,  and  talk  back  if  he  speaks  to  them.  No  introduction  k 
required.  An  hour's  chat  at  the  door  with  a  pretty  girl  one 
never  saw  before,  is  easily  obtained,  and  is  very  pleasant.  I 
have  tried  it.  I  could  not  talk  anything  but,English,  and  th« 
girl  knew  nothing  but  Greek,  or  Annenian,  or  some  such  bar- 
barous tongue,  but  we  got  along  very  well.  I  find  that  in 
cases  like  these,  the  fact  that  you  can  not  comprehend  each 
other  isn't  much  of  a  drawback.  In  that  Kussian  town  of 
Yalta  I  danced  an  astonishing  sort  of  dance  an  hour  long,  and 
one  I  had  not  heard  of  before,  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  we 
talked  incessantly,  and  laughed  exliaustingly,  and  neither  one 
ever  knew  what  the  other  was  driving  at.  But  it  was  splendid. 
There  were  twenty  people  in  the  set,  and  the  dance  was  very 
lively  and  complicated.  It  was  complicated  enough  without 
me — with  me  it  was  more  so.  I  threw  in  a  figure  now  and 
then  that  surprised  those  Eussians.  But  I  have  never  ceased 
to  think  of  that  girl.  I  have  written  to  her,  but  I  can  not 
direct  the  epistle  because  her  name  is  one  of  those  nine-jointed 
Bussian  affairs,  and  there  are  not  letters  enough  in  our  alpha- 
bet to  hold  out.  I  am  not  reckless  enough  to  try  to  pronounce 
it  when  I  am  awake,  but  I  make  a  stagger  at  it  in  my  dreams, 
and  get  up  with  the  lockjaw  in  the  morning.  I  am  fading.  I 
do  not  take  my  meals  now,  with  any  sort  of  regularity.  Her 
dear  name  haunts  me  still  in  my  dreams.  It  is  awful  on  teeth. 
It  never  comes  out  of  my  mouth  but  it  fetches  an  old  snag 
along  with  it.  And  then  the  lockjaw  closes  down  and  nips  off 
a  couple  of  the  last  syllables — but  they  taste  good. 

Coming  through  the  Dardanelles,  we  saw  camel  trains  on 
shore  with  the  glasses,  but  we  were  never  close  to  one  till  we 
got  to  Smyrna.  These  camels  are  very  much  larger  than  the 
scrawny  specimens  one  sees  in  the  menagerie.  They  stride 
along  these  streets,  in  single  file,  a  dozen  in  a  train,  with 
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boavj  loads  on  their  backe,  and  a  fancy-looking  negro  in  Turk- 
ish costume,  or  an  Arab,  preceding  them  on  a  little  donkey 
and  completely  overshadowed  and  rendered  insignificant  b» 
the  huge  beasts.  To  eee  a  camel  traiu  laden  with  the  spices 
of  Arabia 
and  the  rare 
&brics  of 
Persia  come 
m  arching 
ihrongh  the 
narrow  al- 
leys of  the 
b  a  z  a  a  r  , 
among  por- 
ters with 
their  bur- 
dens, money- 
changere, 
lamp-  mer- 
chants, Al- 
naschars  in 
the  glass- 
ware busi- 
neee,  portly 
croea-leg^ed 
Turks  smok- 
ing  the    fa- 
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ghili,      and 

the  crowds  drifting  to  and  fro  in  the  fancifnl  costumes  of  th* 
East,  is  a  genuine  revelation  of  the  Orient.  The  picture  lacki 
nothing.  It  casts  you  back  at  once  into  jour  forgotten  boy- 
hood, and  again  you  dream  over  the  wonders  of  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  again  your  companions  are  princes,  your  lord  is  the 
Caliph  Haroun  A)  Raschid,  and  your  servants  are  Jerrifie 
giaotB  and  genii  that  come  with  smoke  and  lightning  and 
thunder,  and  go  aa  a  storm  goee  when  they  depart  I 
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"*TT7"E  inquired,  and  learned  that  the  h'ons  of  Smyrna  ©on- 

^  ▼  sisted  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel,  who«e  broken 
and  prodigious  battlements  frown  upon  the  city -from  a  lofty 
hill  just  in  the  edge  of  the  towny—the  Mount  Pagus  of 
Scripture,  they  call  it ;  the  site  of  that  one  of  the  Seven 
Apocalyptic  Churches  of  Asia  which  was  located  here  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era;  and  the  grave  and 
the  place  of  martyrdom  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  who 
suffered  in  Smyrna  for  his  religion  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

We  took  little  donkeys  and^  started.  We  saw  Polycarp'i 
tomb,  and  then  hurried  on. 

The  "Seven  Churches" — ^thus  they  abbreviate  it — came 
next  on  the  list.  We  rode  there — about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
the  sweltering  sun — and  visited  a  little  Greek  church  which 
they  said  was  built  upon  the  ancient  site ;  and  we  paid  a  small 
fee,  and  the  holy  attendant  gave  each  of  us  a  little  wax  candle 
as  a  remembrancer  of  the  place,  and  I  put  mine  in  my  hat 
and  the  sun  melted  it  and  the  grease  all  ran  down  tlie  back  of 
my  neck ;  and  so  now  I  have  not  any  thing  left  but  tlie  wick, 
and  it  is  a  sorry  and  a  wilted-looking  wick  at  that. 

Several  of  us  argued  as  well  as  we  could  that  the  "  church* 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  meant  a  party  of  Christians,  and  not  a 
buildiig ;  that  the  Bible  spoke  of  them  as  being  very  poor— 
so  poor,  I  thought,  and  so  subject  to  persecution  (as  per  Poly- 
carp's  martyrdom)  that  in  the  first  place  they  probably  could 
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Qot  have  afforded  a  church  edifice,  and  in  the  eecond  would 
not  have  dared  to  build  it  in  tlie  open  light  of  daj  if  they 
could  ;  and  iiually,  that  if  they  had  had  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing it,  common  judgment  would  have  suggested  tliat  they 
build  it  somewhere  near  the  town.  But  the  elders-  of  the 
ship's  family  ruled  us  down  and  scouted  our  evidences.  How- 
ever, retribution  came  to  them  afterward.  Thej  found  that 
they  had  been  led  astray  and  had  gone  to  the  wrong  place ;  they 
diBCOTered  that  the  accepted  site  is  in  the  city. 


Kiding  through  the  town,  we  could  see  marks  of  the  six 
Smymae  that  have  existed  here  and  been  burned  up  by  fire  or 
knocked  down  by  earthquakes.  The  hills  and  the  rocks  are 
rent  asunder  in  places,  excavations  expose  great  blocks  of 
ttnilding-stone  that  have  lain  buried  for  ages,  and  all  the  mean 
bouses  and  walls  of  modem  Smyrna  along  the  way  are  spotted 
white  with  broken  pillars,  capitals  and  fragments  of  sculptured 
marble  that  once  adorned  the  lordly  palaces  that  were  the 
^ory  of  the  city  in  the  olden  time. 
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The  ascent  of  the  hill  of  the  citadel  is  very  steep,  and  we 
proceeded  rather  slowly.  But  there  were  matters  of  interert 
about  us.  In  one  place,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
perpendicular  bank  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road  was  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  cut  exposed  three  veins  of  oyster 
shells,  just  as  we  have  seen  quartz  vein^ exposed  in  the  cutting 
of  a  road  in  Nevada  or  Montana.  The  veins  were  about 
eighteen  inches  thick  and  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  they 
slanted  along  downward  for  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  and 
then  disappeared  where  the  cut  joined  the  road.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  far  a  man  might  trace  them  by  "  stripping."  They 
were  clean,  mice  oyster  shells,  large,  and  just  like  any  other 
oyster  shells.  They  were  thickly  massed  together,  and  none 
were  scattered  above  or  below  the  veins.  Each  one  was  a 
well-defined  lead  by  itself,  and  without  a  spur.  My  first  in- 
stinct was  to  set  up  the  usual — 

NOTICE : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  claim  five  claims  of  two  hundred  feet  eaeh,  (and  one  fir 
discovery,)  on  this  ledge  or  lode  of  oyster-shells,  with  all  its  dips,  spurs,  angles  va- 
riations and  sinuosities,  and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  same^  to  work  it,  etc.,  ete, 
according  to  the  mining  laws  of  Smyrna." 

They  were  such  perfectly  natural-looking  leads  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  "  taking  them  up."  Among  the  oyster-sheUs 
were  mixed  many  fragments  of  ancient,  broken  crockery  ware. 
Now  how  did  those  masses  of  oyster-shells  get  there?  I  can 
not  determine.  Broken  crockery  and  oyster-shells  are  su^est- 
ive  of  restaurants — but  then  they  could  have,  had  no  such 
places  away  up  there  on  that  mountain  side  in  our  time,  be- 
cause nobody  has  lived  up  there.  A  restaurant  would  not  pay 
in  such  a  stony,  forbidding,  desolate  place.  And  besides,  there 
were  no  champagne  corks  among  the  shells.  If  there  ever  wm 
a  restaurant  there,  it  must  have  been  in  Smyrna's  palmy  day*, 
when  the  hills  were  covered  with  palaces.  I  could  believe  in 
one  restaurant,  on  those  terms ;  but  then  how  about  the  three  f 
Did  they  have  restaurants  there  at  three  different  periods  of 
the  world  I — ^because  there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  solid  earth 
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between  the  oyster  leads.  Evidently,  the  restaurant  solution 
will  not  answer. 

The  hill  might  have  been  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  once,  and 
been  lifted  up,  with  its  oyster-beds,  by  an  earthquake — but, 
then,  how  about  the  crockery  f  And  moreover,  liow  about 
three  oyster  beds,  one  above  another,  and  thick  strata  of  good 
honest  earth  between  t 

That  theory  will  not  do.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  hill  is 
Honnt  Ararat,  and  that  Noah's  Ark  rested  here,  and  he  ate 
oysters  and  threw  the  shells  overboard.  But  that  will  not  do, 
either.  There  are  the  three  layers  again  and  the. solid  earth 
between — and,  besides,  there  were  only  eight  in  Noali's  family, 
and  they  could  not  have  eaten  all  these  oysters  in  the  two  or 
three  months  Uiey  staid  on  top  of  that  mountain.  The 
beaatfi — ^however,  it  is  simply  absiird  to  suppose  he  did  not 
know  any  more  than  to  feed  the  beasts  on  oyster  suppers. 

It  is  painful — it  is  even  humiliating — but  I  am  reduced 
at  last  to  one  slender  theory :  that  the  oysters  climbed  up  there 
of  their  own  accord.  But  what  object  could  they  have  had  in 
view? — what  did  they  want  up  there?  What  could  any  oys- 
ter want  to  climb  a  hill  for  1  To  climb  a  hill  must  necessarily 
be  fatiguing  and  annoying  exercise  for  an  oyster.  The  most 
natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the  oysters  climbed  up  there 
to  look  at  the  scenery.  Yet  when  one  comes  to  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  an  oyster,  it  seems  plain  that  he  does  not  care 
for  scenery.  An  oyster  lias  no  taste  for  such  things ;  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  beautiful.  An  oyster  is  of  a  retiring  disposi^ 
tion,  and  not  lively — not  even  cheerful  above  the  average,  and 
never  enterprising.  But  above  all,  an  oyster  does  not  take  any 
interest  in  scenery — ^he  scorns  it.  What  have  I  arrived  at 
now  I  Simply  at  the  point  I  started  from,  namely,  those  oyster 
shells  are  there^  in  regular  layers,  live  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  no  man  knows  how  they  got  there.  I  have  hunted 
up  the  guide-books,  and  the  gist  of  what  they  say  is  thia : 
*  They  are  there,  but  how  they  got  there  is  a  mystery." 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  multitude  of  people  in  America 
pat  on  their  ascension  robes,  took  a  tearful  leave  of  their 
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friends,  and  made  ready  to  fly  up  into  heaven  at  the  first  hXast 
of  the  trumpet.  But  the  angel  did  not  blow  it.  MiUer's  re»- 
urrection  day  waa  a  failure.  The  Milleritee  were  diagosted. 
I  did  not  suspect  that  there  were  Millers  in  Asia  Minor,  but  a 
gentleman  tells  me  that  they  had  it  all  set  for  the  world  to 
come  to  an  end  tn  Smyrna  one  day  about  three  years  ago. 
T1i(.'re  was  much  buzzing  and  preparation  for  a  long  time  pre- 


cended  the  citadel  hill  early  ^^  apfauint  a 

in  the  morning,  to  get  out 

of  the  way  of  the  general  destruction,  and  many  of  the  infatu- 
ated closed  up  their  shops  and  retired  from  all  earthly  busi- 
ness. But  tlie  strange  part  of  it  was  that  about  three  in  tlie 
afternoon,  while  this  gentleman  and  his  friends  were  at  dinner 
in  the  hotel,  a  terrific  storm  of  rain ,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  broke  forth  and  continued  with  dire  fury  for  two  or 
three  hours.  It  was  a  tiling  unprecedented  in  Smyrna  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  and  scared  some  of  the  most  skeptical.     The 
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streets  ran  rivers  and  the  hotel  floor  was  flooded  with  water. 
Tlie  dinner  had  to  be  suspended.  When  the  storm  finished 
and  left  every  body  drenched  through  and  through,  and  mel- 
ancholy and  half-drowned,  the  ascensionists  came  down  from 
the  moantain  as  dry  as  so,  many  charity-sermons !  They  had 
been  looking  down  npon  the  fearful  stonn  going  on  below, 
and  really  believed  that  their  proposed  destruction  of  the  world 
was  proving  a  grand  success. 

A  railway  here  in  Asia — ^in  the  dreamy  realm  of  the  Ori- 
ent— in  the  fabled  land  of  the  Arabian  Nights — is  a  strange 
thing  to  think  of.  And  yet  they  have  one  already,  and  are 
building  another.  The  present  one  is  well  built  and  well  conr 
ducted,  by  an  English  Company,  but  is  not  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  business.  The  first  year  it  carried  a  good  many 
passengers,  but  its  freight  list  only  comprised  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  figs ! 

It  runs  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Ephesns — a  town  great  in 
all  ages  of  the  world — a  city  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Biblq, 
and  one  which  wa^  as  old  as  the  very  hills  when  tlie  disciples 
of  Christ  preached  in  its  streets.  It  dates  back  to  the  shadowy 
ages  of  tradition,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  gods  renowned  in 
Grecian  mythology.  The  idea  of  a  locomotive  tearing  through 
each  a  place  as  this,  and  waking  the  phantoms  of  its  old  days 
of  romance  out  of  their  dreams  of  dead  and  gone  centuries,  is 
curious  enough. 

We  journey  Either  to-morrow  to  see  the  celebrated  ruins. 

27 


CHAPTER   XL. 


THIS  has  been  a  stirring  day.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
railway  put  a  train  at  our  disposal,  and  did  ns  the  fur- 
tlier  kindness  of  accompanying  us  to  Ephesus  and  giving  to  us 
his  watchful  care.  We  brought  sixty  scarcely  perceptible  don- 
keys in  the  freight  cai's,  for  we  had  much  ground  to  go  over. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  most  grotesque  costumes,  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  that  can  be  imagined.  I  am  glad  that  no 
possible  combination  of  words  could  describe  them,  for  I  might 
then  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  it. 

At  ancient  Ayassalook,  in  the  midst  of  a  forbidding  desert, 
we  came  upon  long  lines  of  ruined  aqueducts,  and  other  rem- 
nants of  architectural  grandeur,  that  told  us  plainly  enough 
we  were  nearing  \vhat  had  been  a  metropolis,  once.  We  left 
the  train  and  mounted  the  donkeys,  along  with  our  invited 
guests — pleasant  young  gentlemen  from  the  officers'  list  of  an 
American  man-of-war. 

The  little  donkeys  had  saddles  upon  them  which  were  made 
rery  high  in  order  that  the  rider's  feet  might  not  drag  the 
ground.  The  preventative  did  not  work  well  in  the  cases  of 
our  tallest  pilgrims,  however.  There  were  no  bridles — ^noth- 
ing but  a  single  rope,  tied  to  the  bit.  It  was  purely  orna- 
mental, for  the  donkey  cared  nothing  for  it.  If  he  were  drift- 
ing to  starboard,  you  might  put  your  helm  down  hard  the 
other  way,  if  it  were  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  do  it,  but  he 
would  continue  to  drift  to  starboard  all  the  same.  There  wa» 
qdIj  one  process  which  could  be  depended  on,  and  that  was  to 
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get  down  and  lift  bia  rear  around  uutil  liis  liead  pointed  in  the 
riglit  direction,  or  take  him  under  your  arm  and  can^  him  to 
a  part  of  tbe  road  whicb  he  eonld  not  get  out  of  without 
climbing.  The  sun  flamed  down  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  neck- 
scarfs,  veils  and  umbrellas  seemed  Iiardly  any  protection ; 
they  served  only  to  make  tbe  long  procession  look  more  than 
ever  fantastic — for  be  it  known  the  ladies  were  all  riding 
astride  because  they  could  not  stay  on  tbe  shapeless  saddles 


0  STARBOABD. 


■idewise,  the  men  were  perspiring  and  out  of  temper,  their 
feet  were  banging  against  the  rocks,  tbe  donkeys  were  caper- 
ing in  every  direction  but  the  right  one  and  being  belabored 
with  clubs  for  it,  and  every  now  and  tlien  a  broad  umbrella 
would  suddenly  go  down  out  of  the  cavalcade,  annountting  to 
all  that  one  more  pilgrim  had  bitten  the  dust.  It  was  a  wilder 
picture  than  those  solitudes  had  seen  for  many  a  day.  No 
donkeys  ever  existed  that  were  as  bard  to  navigate  as  these,  i 
tiunk,  or  that  had  eo  many  vile,  exasperstiDg  inetinct*.    Occ»- 
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•ionally  we  grew  bo  tired  and  breatlilesa  with  figliting  them 
that  we  had  to  desist, — and  iminediatelj  the  donkey  would 
come  down  to  a  de- 
liberate walk.  Tlik, 
with  the  fatigue,  aod 
the  sun,  would  put  a 
■  man  asleep;  and  at 
soon  as  the  man  wai 
asleep,  the  donkey 
would  lie  down.  Mj 
donkey  eIiuU  never 
Bee  his  boyliood'E 
home  again.  Ilelias 
lain  down  once  too 
A  BPoiLBD  MAP.  often.    He  must  die. 

We  all  stood  in  tlie 
▼aat  theatre  of  ancient  Ephesna, — the  stone-benohed  amphi- 
theatre I  mean — and  had  oar  picture  taken.  We  looked  as 
proper  there  as  we  would  look  any  where,  I  eoppose.  We  do 
not  embellish  the  general  desolation  of  a  desert  much.  We 
add  what  dignity  we  can  to  a  stately  ruin  with  our  green  rm- 
brellae  and  jackaeaes,  bat  it  is  little.  However,  we  mean 
well. 

I  wish  to  say  a  brief  word  of  the  aspect  of  Ephesna. 
On  a  high,  steeit  hill,  toward  the  sea,  is  a  gray  ruin  of  pon- 
derous blocks  of  marble,  wherein,  tradition  says,  St.  Paul  wu 
imprisoned  eighteen  centuries  ago.  From  these  old  walls  yon 
have  the  iinest  view  of  the  desolate  scene  where  once  stood 
EphcsaB,  the  proudest  city  of  ancient  times,  and  whose  Temple 
of  Diana  was  so  noble  in  design,  and  so  exquisite  of  workman- 
■hip,  that  it  ranked  high  in  the  list  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World. 

Behind  joa  ia  the  sea ;  in  front  is  a  level  green  valley,  (a 
marsh,  in  fact,)  extending  far  away  among  the  mountains ;  to 
the  right  of  the  front  view  is  the  old  citadel  of  Ayassalook,  on 
a  high  hill ;  the  ruined  Mosqoe  of  the  Sultan  Selim  stands 
near  it  in  the  plain,  (this  is  built  ovot  the  grave  <^  St.  John, 
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and  was  formerly  a  Christian  Church ;)  further  toward  you  is 
the  hill  of  Pion,  around  whose  front  is  clustered  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  that  still  stand  ;  divided  from  it 
by  a  narrow  valley  is  the  long,  rocky,  ru/ged  mountain  of  Co- 
ressus.  The  scene  is  a  pretty  one,  and  ^  et  desolate — for  in 
that  wide  plain  no  man  can  live,  and  in  it  is  jo  human  habit- 
ation. But  for  the  crumbling  arches  and  monstrous  piers  and 
broken  walls  that  rise  from  die  foot  of  the  liill  ef  Pion,  ouq 
could  not  believe  that  in  this  place  once  stood  a  city  whose  re- 
nown is  older  than  tradition  itself.  It  is  incredible  to  reflect 
that  things  as  familiar  all  over  the  world  to-day  as  household 
words,  belong  in  tlie  history  and  in  the  shadowy  legends  of 
this  silent,  mournful  solitude.  We  speak  of  Apollo  and  of 
Diana — they  were  bom  here  ;  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Syrinx' 
into  a  reed — it  was  done  here ;  of  the  great  god  Pan — he 
dwelt  in  the  caves  of  this  hill  of  Coressus ;  of  the  Amazons — 
this  was  their  best  prized  home ;  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules — 
both  fi)ught  the  warlike  women  here ;  of  the  Cyclops — they 
laid  the  ponderous  marble  blocks  of  some  of  the  ruins  yonder; 
of  Ilouier — this  was  one  of  his  many  birthplaces ;  of  Cimon 
of  Athens ;  of  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  Agesilaus — they  visited 
here  ;  so  did  Alexander  the  Great ;  so  did  Hannibal  and  An- 
tiochus,  Scipio,  Lucullus  and  Sylla ;  Brutus,  Cassius,  Pouipey, 
Cicero,  and  Augustus  ;  Antony  was  a  judge  in  this  place,  and 
left  his  seat  in  the  open  court,  while  the  advocates  were  speak- 
ing, to  run  after  Cleopatra,  who  passed  the  door;  from  tliis  city 
these  two  sailed  on  pleasure  excui'sions,  in  galleys  with  silver 
oars  and  perfumed  sails,  and  with  companies  of  beautiful  girls 
to  serve  them,  and  actors  and  musicians  to  amuse  them  ;  in 
days  that  seem  almost  modern,  so  remote  are  they  from  tlio 
early  history  of  this  city,  Paul  the  Apostle  preached  the  new 
religion  here,  and  so  did  John,  and  here  it  is  supposed  the  for- 
mer was  pitted  against  wild  beasts,  for  in  1  Corinthians,  xv.  S3 
he  says : 

"  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesas,"  Ac., 

when   many  men  still  lived  who  had  seen  the  Christ ;  here 
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Mnry  Magdalen  died,  and  liere  tlie  Virgin  Man'  emletl  her 
days  witli  John,  albeit  Konie  has  since  judged  it  best  to  lowtte 
her  grave  elsewhere ;  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago — almost 
.  yesterday,  as  it  were — troops  of  niail-ilad  Crusaders  tlirongi-d 
the  streets ;  and  to  come  down  to  trifles,  we  speak  of  meander- 
ing streams,  and  find  a  new  interest  in  a  common  word  when 
we  disirover  that  the  crooked  river  Meander,  in  yonder  valley, 
gave  it  to  our  dictionary.     It  makes  me  feel  as  old  as  tliese 

dreary  bills  to 
—  look  dowti 
upon  these 
moss-lning  ru- 
ins, this  his- 
toric desola- 
tion. One 
may  read  the 
ScriptnrcB 
and  believe, 
but  he  can  nol 
go  and  stand 
yonder  in  the 
mined  tlieaire 
and  in  imag- 
ination people 
it  again  with 
the  vanished 
multitudes 

AMCILM   Alll-UIIlltATUB   AT   KPHBSUB  wllO       mobbcd 

Paul's  com- 
rades there  and  shouted,  with  one  voice,  "Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians !"  Tlie  idea  of  a  shout  in  such  a  solitude  ae  thi* 
almost  makes  one  shudder. 

It  was  a  wonderful  city,  this  Ephesus.  Go  where  you  will 
about  these  broad  plains,  you  find  the  most  exquisitely  ecv\\y 
tured  marble  fragments  scattered  thick  among  the  dust  and 
weeds  ;  and  ]>rotrudiiig  fwin  the  groimd,  or  lying  prone  up*.!) 
it,  are  beautiful   fluted  cohiiiins  of  porjihyry  and  all  preciou* 
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marbles  ;  and  at  every  step  yon  find  elegantly  carved  capitals 
and  massive  bases,  and  polished  tablets  engraved  with  Greek 
insmptiona.  It  is  a  world  of  precious  relics,  a  wilderness  of 
marred  and  mutilated  gems.  And  yet  what  are  these  things 
to  the  wonders  that  lie  buried  here  under  the  ground?  At 
Constantinople,  at  Pisa,  in  the  cities  of  Spain,  are  great 
mosques  and  cathedrals,  whose  grandest  columns  came  from 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  Ephesns,  and  yet  one  lias  only  to 
scratch  the  ground  here  to  match  them.  We  shall  never  know 
what  magniiiccnce  is,  until  this  imperial  city  is  laid  bare  to 
the  Bon. 

The  finest  piece  of  sculpture  we  have  yet  seen  and  the  one 
that  impressed 
U6  most,  (for 
we  do  not  know 
much  about  art 
and  can  not  ea- 
sily work  up 
ourselves  into 
ecetacies  over 
it,)  is  one  that 
lies  in  this  old 
theatre  of  Eph- 
esDs  which  St. 
Panl's  riot  has 
made  so  cele- 
brated. It  18 
only  the  head- 
less body  of  a 
man,  clad  in  a 
coat    of  mail,  j,g„ 

with  a  Medusa 

head  upon  the  breast-plate,  but  we  feci  persuaded  that  such 
dignity  and  such  raajeBtj  were  never  thrown  into  a  form  of 
stone  before. 

Wiiat  builders  they  were,  these  men  of  antitjuity !      The 
massive  arches  of  some  of  these  ruins  rest  upon  piers  that  are 
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fifteen  feet  square  and  bnilt  entirely  of  solid  blocks  of  marble, 
some  of  wliicli  are  as  large  as  a  Saratoga  trunk,  and  some  tlie 
size  of  a  boarding-house  sufa.  They  are  nut  ebells  or  shafts  uf 
stone  filled  inside  with  rubbish,  but  tlie  whole  pier  is  a  vnatA 
of  solid  masonry,  'Vast  arclies,  that  may  have  been  the  gstea 
of  the  city,  are  built  in  tlie  same  way.  They  have  braved  the 
storms  and  sieges  of  three  thousand  years,  and  have  been  sha- 
ken by  many  an  earthquake,  but  still  they  stand.     When  they 


dig  alongside  of  them,  they  find  ranges  of  ponderous  maeonrj 
that  are  as  perlect  in  every  detail  as  tlioj'  were  the  day  those 
old  Cyclopinn  giants  finished  them.     An  English  Ck>mpaoy  ie 
going  to  excavate  Eplieans — and  then ! 
And  now  am  I  reminded  of — 


THE     LEQSND. 
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lb  the  MoDDt  of  Fion,  jfonder,  ia  tlie  Cave  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  Once  upon  a  time,  aboat  fifteeu  hundred  years  ago, 
seven  young  men  lived  near  each  other  in  EpbeauB,  who  be- 
longed to  tlie  deepised  sect  of  the  ChriBtiane.  It  came  to  pass 
that  the  good  King  Maximilianua,  (I  am  telling  this  story  for 
nice  little  boys  and  girls,)  it  came  to  pass,  I  say,  that  the  good 
King  MaximilianuB  fell  to  persecuting  tlie  Christians,  and  aa 
time  rolled  on  he  made  it  very  warm  lor  them.  So  the  seven 
young  men  said  one  to  the  otber,  let  us  get  up  and  travel. 
And  they  got  up  &nd  traveled.  Tbey  tarried  not  to  bid  their 
fathers  and  mothers  good-bye,  or  any  friend  they  knew.  They 
only  took  certain  moneys  wliich  their  parents  had,  and  gar- 


ments that  belonged  unto  their  friends,  whereby  they  might 
remember  them  when  far  away  ;  and  they  took  also  the  dog 
Ketmehr,  which  was  the  property  of  tbeir  neighbor  Malchus, 
because  the  beast  did  run  his  head  into  a  noose  which  one  of 
the  young  men  was  carrj'ing  carelessly,  and  tliey  liad  not  time 
to   release   him ;   and   they  took   also   certain   chickens   that 
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seemed  lonely  in  the  neighboring  coops,  and  likewise  some 
bottles  of  curious  liquors  that  stood  near  tlie  grocer's  window  ; 
and  then  they  departed  from  the  city.  By-and-by  they  came 
to  a  marvelous  cave  in  the  Hill  of  Pion  and  entered  into  it 
and  feasted,  and  presently  they  hurried  on  again.  But  they 
forgot  the  bottles  of  curious  liquors,  and  left  them  behind. 
They  traveled  in  many  lands,  and  had  many  strange  adven- 
tures. They  were  virtuous  young  men,  and  lost  no  opportu- 
nity that  fell  in  their  way  to  make  their  livelihood.  Their 
motto  was  in  these  words,  namely,  ''  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time."  And  so,  whenever  they  did  come  upon  a  man  who 
was  alone,  they  said.  Behold,  this  person  hath  the  where- 
withul — let  us  go  through  him.  And  they  went  through 
him.  At  the  end  of  five  years  they  had  waxed  tired  of  travel 
and  adventure,  and  longed  to  revisit  their  old  home  again  and 
hear  the  voices  and  see  the  faces  that  were  dear  unto  their 
youth.  Therefore  they  went  through  such  parties  as  fell  in 
their  way  where  they  sojourned  at  that  time,  and  journeyed 
back  toward  Ephesus  again.  For  the  good  King  Maximiliauus 
was  become  converted  unto  the  new  faith,  and  the  Christians 
rejoiced  because  they  were  no  longer  persecuted.  One  <lay  aa 
the  sun  went  down,  they  came  to  the  cave  in  the  Mount  of 
Pion,  and  they  said,  each  to  his  fellow.  Let  us  sleep  here,  and 
go  and  feast  and  make  merry  with  our  friends  when  the  morn- 
ing cometh.  And  each  of  the  seven  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
said,  It  is  a  whiz.  So  they  went  in,  and  lo,  where  they  had  put 
tlieni,  tliore  lay  the  bottles  of  strange  liquors,  and  they  judged 
that  age  had  not  impaired  their  excellence.  Wherein  the  wan- 
derers were  right,  and  the  heads  of  the  same  were  level.  So 
each  of  the  young  men  drank  six  bottles,  and  behold  they  felt 
very  tired,  then,  and  lay  down  and  slept  soundly. 

When  they  awoke,  one  of  them,  Johannes — surnamed  Sraith- 
laniiJ-' — <aid.  We  are  naked.  And  it  was  so.  Their  raiment 
was  all  gone,  and  the  money  which  they  had  gotten  from  a 
stranger  whom  they  had  proceeded  throngh  as  they  approached 
the  city,  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  corroded  and  rusted  and 
defaced.  Likewise  the  dog  Ketmehr  was  gone,  and  nothing 
save  the  brass  that  was  upon  his  collar  remained.     They  won- 
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dered  miicli  at  these  things.  But  they  took  the  monej^  and 
they -'wrapped  about  their  bodies  some  leaves,  and  came  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Then  were  they  perplexed.  Tlie  wonder- 
ftil  temple  of  Diana  was  gone;  many  grand  edifices  they  had 
never  seen  before  stood  in  the  city;  men  in  strange  garbs 
moved  about  the  streets,  and  every  tiling  was  changed. 

Johannes  said,  It  hardly  seems  like  Ephesus.  Yet  here  is 
the  great  gymnasium  ;  here  is  the  mighty  theatre,  wherein  I 
have  seen  seventy  thousand  men  assembled ;  here  is  the  Agora ; 
there  is  the  font  where  the  sainted  John  the  Baptist  immersed 
the  converts ;  yonder  is  the  prison  of  the  good  St.  Paul,  where 
we  all  did  use  to  go  to  touch  the  ancient  chains  that  bound 
him  and  be  cured  of  our  distempers ;  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  dis- 
ciple Luke,  and  afar  off  is  the  church  wherein  repose  the  ashes 
of  the  holy  John,  where  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  go  twice  a 
year  to  gather  the  dust  from  the  tomb,  which  is  able  to  make 
bodies  whole  again  that  are  corrupted  by  disease,  and  cleanse 
the  soul  from  sin  j  but  see  how  the  wharves  encroach  upon  the 
sea,  and  what  multitudes  of  ships  are  anchored  in  the  bay; 
see,  also,  how  the  city  hath  stretched  abroad,  far  over  the  val- 
ley behind  Pion,  and  even  unto  the  walls  of  Ayassnlook ;  and 
lo,  all  the  hills  are  white  with  palaces  and  ribbed  with  colon- 
nades of  marble.     How  mighty  is  Ephesus  become  I 

And  wondering  at  what  their  eyes  had  seen,  they  went  down 
into  the  city  and  purchased  garments  and  clothed  the^xxselves. 
And  when  they  would  have  passed  on,  the  merchant  bit  the 
coins  which  they  had  given  him,  with  his  teeth,  and  turned 
them  about  and  looked  curiously  upon  them,  and  cast  them 
npon  his  counter,  and  listened  if  they  rang  ;  and  then  he  said, 
These  be  bogus.  And  they  said.  Depart  thou  to  Hades,  and 
went  tliei>  way.  When  they  were  come  to  their  houses,  they 
recognized  them,  albeit  tliey  seemed  old  and  mean ;  and  they 
rejoiced,  and  were  glad.  They  ran  to  the  doors,  and  knocked, 
and  strangers  oj^ened,  and  looked  inquiringly  upon  them.  And 
they  said,  with  great  excitement,  while  their  hearts  beat  high^ 
and  the  color  in  their  faces  came  and  went.  Where  is  my 
father?    Where  is  my  mother?    Where  are  Dionysius  and 
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Serapion,  and  Pericles,  and  Decius !  And  the  fitrangers  that 
opened  said,  We  know  not  these.  The  Seven  said,  How,  you 
know  them  not  ?  How  long  have  ye  dwelt  here,  and  whither 
are  they  gone  that  dwelt  here  before  ye  ?  And  the  strangers 
said.  Ye  play  upon  us  witl\  a  jest,  young  men ;  we  and  our 
fathers  have  sojourned  under  these  roo&  these  six  generations ; 
the  names  ye  utter  rot  upon  the  tombs,  and  they  that  bore 
them  have  run  their  brief  race,  have  laughed  and  sung,  have 
borne  the  sorrows  and  the  weariness  that  were  allotted  them, 
and  are  at  rest ;  for  nine-score  years  the  summers  have  come 
and  gone,  and  the  autumn  leav^  have  fallen,  since  the  roses 
fiidcd  out  of  their  cheeks  and  they  laid  them  to  sleep  with  the 
dead. 

Then  the  seven  young  men  turned  them  away  from  their 
homes,  and  the  strangers  shut  the  doors  upon  tliem.  The 
wanderers  marveled  greatly,  and  looked  into  the  faces  of  all 
they  met,  as  hoping  to  find  one  that  tliey  knew ;  but  all  were 
strange,  and  passed  them  by  and  spake  no  friendly  word. 
They  were  sore  distressed  and  sad.  Presently  they  spake  unto 
a  citizen  and  said,  Wlio  is  King  in  Ephesus  ?  And  the  citizen 
answered  and  said.  Whence  come  ye  that  ye  know  not  that 
great  Laertius  reigns  in  Ephesus  ?  They  looked  one  at  the 
other,  greatly  perplexed,  and  presently  asked  again,  Wliere, 
then,  is  the  good  King  Maximilian  us?  The  citizen  moved  him 
apart,  as  one  who  is  afraid,  and  said.  Verily  these  men  be  mad, 
and  dream  dreams,  else  would  they  know  that  the  King 
whereof  they  speak  is  dead  above  two  hundred  years  agone. 

Tlien  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Seven,  and  one  said, 
Alas,  that  we  drank  of  the  curious  liquors.  They  have  made 
us  weary,  and  in  dreamless  sleep  these  two  long  centuries  have 
we  lain.  Our  homes  are  desolate,  our  friends  are  d^ad.  Be- 
hold, the  jig  is  up — let  us  die.  And  that  same  day  went  they 
forth  and  laid  them  down  and  died.*  And  in  that  self-same 
day,  likewise,  the  Seven-up  did  cease  in  Ephesus,  for  that  the 
Seven  that  were  up  were  down  again,  and  departed  and  dead 
withal.  And  the  names  that  be  upon  their  tombs,  even  unto 
this  time,  are  Johannes  Smithianus,  Trumps,  Gift,  High,  and 
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Low,  Jack,  and  The  Game.  And  with  the  sleepers  lie  also  the 
bottles  wherein  were  once  the  eurioua  liquors;  and  upon  them 
is  writ,  in 
aDcient  tet- 
ters, auch 
words  as 
t  h  e  B  e — 
names  of 
be  athen 
gods  of  old- 
en time, 
perchance : 
Rumpunch, 
Ji  nsling, 
Egnog. 

Such   is  _ 

OBAVIS  or   THE  SI 

the     story 

of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  (with  slight  Tariationt,)  and  I  know  it  is 

true,  becaase  I  have  seen  the  cave  myself. 

Really,  so  firm  a  futh  bad  the  ancients  in  tliis  legend,  that 
as  late  as  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago,  learned  travelers 
held  it  in  saperstitious  fear.  Two  of  them  record  that  they 
ventured  into  it,  bnt  ran  quickly  out  again,  not  daring  to  tarry 
leet  they  should  fall  asleep  and  outlive  their  great  grand-chil- 
dren a  century  or  bo.  Even  at  this  day  the  ignorant  denizeiu 
of  the  neighboring  coimtiy  prefer  sot  to  sleep  in  it. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

"TTT'ETEN  I  last  made  a  memorandum,  we  were  at  Ephesus. 
▼  ^  We  are  in  Syria,  now,  encamped  in  tlie  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  The  interregnum  has  been  long,  both  as  to  time 
and  distance.  We  brought  not  a  relic  from  Ephesusl  After 
gathering  up  fragments  of  sculptured  marbles  and  breaking  or^ 
naments  from  the  interior  work  of  the  Mosques ;  and  after 
bringing  them  at  a  cost  of  infinite  trouble  and  fatigue,  five 
miles  on  muleback  to  the  railway  depot,  a  government  officer 
compelled  all  who  had  such  things  to  disgorge !  He  had  an 
order  from  Constantinople  to  look  out  far  our  party ^  and  see  that 
we  carried  nothing  oflf.  It  was  a  wise,  a  just,  and  a  well-de- 
served rebuke,  but  it  created  a  sensation.  I  never  resist  a 
temptation  to  plunder  a  stranger's  premises  without  feeling  in- 
sufferably vain  about  it.  This  time  I  felt  proud  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  was  serene  in  the  midst  of  the  scoldings  that  were 
heaped  upon  the  Ottoman  government  for  its  affront  offered  to 
a  pleasuring  party  of  entirely  respectable  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
I  said,  "  We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not."  The  shoe 
not  only  pinched  our  party,  but  it  pinched  hard ;  a  principal 
sufferer  discovered  that  the  imperial  order  was  inclosed  in  an 
envelop  bearing  the  seal  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  therefore  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Queen.  This  was  bad — very  bad.  Coming  solely 
from  the  Ottomans,  it  might  have  signified  only  Ottoman  hatred 
of  Christians,  and  a  vulgar  ignorance  as  to  genteel  methods 
of  expressing  it ;  but  coming  from  the  Christianized,  educated, 
politic  British  legation,  it  simply  intimated  that  we  were  a  sort 
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of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  would  bear  watching !  So  the 
party  regarded  it,  and  were  incensed  accordingly.  The  truth 
doubtless  was,  that  the  same  precautions  would  have  been  ta- 
ken against  any  travelers,  because  the  Engiuh  Company  who 
have  acquired  the  right  to  excavate  Epliesus,  and  have  paid  a 
great  sum  for  that  right,  need  to  be  protected,  and  deserve  to 
be.  They  can  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  having  their  hos- 
pitality abused  by  travelers,  especially  since  travelers  are  such 
notorious  scomers  of  honest  behavior. 

We  sailed  from  Smyrna,  in  the  wildest  spirit  of  expectancy, 
for  the  chief  feature,  the  grand  goal  of  the  expedition,  was 
near  at  hand — we  were  approaching  the  Holy  Land !  Such  a 
borrowing  into  the  hold  for  trunks  that  had  lain  buried  for 
weeks,  yes  for  months ;  such  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  above  decks 
and  below ;  such  a  riotous  system  of  packing  and  unpacking ; 
such  a  littering  up  of  the  cabins  with  shirts  and  skirts,  and  in- 
describable and  imclassable  odds  and  ends ;  such  a  making  up 
of  bundles,  and  setting  apart  of  umbrellas,  green  spectacles 
and  thick  veils ;  such  a  critical  inspection  of  saddles  and  bri- 
dles that  had  never  yet  touched  horses ;  such  a  cleaning  and 
loading  of  revolvers  and  examining  of  bowie-knives;  such  a 
half-soling  of  the  seats  of  pantaloons  with  serviceable  buck- 
skin ;  then  such  a  poring  over  ancient  maps ;  such  a  reading 
up  of  Bibles  and  Palestine  travels ;  such  a  marking  out  of 
routes;  such  exasperating  efforts  to  divide  up  the  company 
into  little  bands  of  congenial  spirits  who  might  make  the  long 
and  arduous  journey  without  quarreling ;  and  morning,  noon 
and  night,  such  mass-meetings  in  the  cabins,  such  speech-mak- 
ing, such  sage  suggesting,  such  woiTying  and  quarreling,  and 
fiuch  a  general  raising  of  the  very  mischief,  was  never  seen  in 
the  ship  before  I 

But  it  is  all  over  now.  We  are  cut  up  into  parties  of  six  or 
eight,  and  by  this  time  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  Ours  is 
the  only  one,  however,  that  is  venturing  on  what  is  called  "  the 
long  trip  " — ^that  is,  out  into  Syria,  by  Baalbec  to  Damascus, 
and  tlienoe  down  through  the  full  length  of  Palestine.  It 
-would  be  a  tedious,  and  also  a  too  risky  journey,  at  this  hot 
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season  of  the  year,  for  any  but  strong,  healthy  men,  accus- 
tomed somewhat  to  fatigue  and  rough  life  in  the  open  air. 
The  other  parties  will  take  shorter  joui'neys. 

For  the  last  two  months  we  have  been  in  a  worry  abont  one 
portion  of  this  Holy  Land  pilgrimage.  I  refer  to  transporta- 
tion service.  We  knew  very  well  that  Palestine  was  a  conn- 
try  which  did  not  do  a  large  passenger  business,  and  every 
man  we  came  across  wlio  knew  any  thing  about  it  gave  us  to 
understand  that  not  half  of  our  party  would  be  able  to  get 
dragomen  and  animals.  At  Constantinople  every  body  fell  to 
telegraphing  the  American  Consuls  at  Alexandria  and  Beiront 
to  give  notice  that  we  wanted  dragomen  and  transportation. 
»  We  were  desperate — would  take  horses,  jackasses,  cameleop- 
ards,  kangaroos — any  thing.  At  Smyrna,  more  telegraphing 
was  done,  to  the  same  end.  Alsoj  fearing  for  the  worst,  we 
telegraphed  for  a  large  number  of  seats  in  the  diligence  for 
Damascus,  and  horses  for  the  ruins  of  Baalbec. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  notion  got  abroad  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  that  the  whole  population  of  the  Province  of 
America  (the  Turks  consider  us  a  trifling  little  province  in 
some  un  visited  comer  of  the  world,)  were  coming  to  tlie  Holy 
Land — and'  so,  when  we  got  to  Beiront  yesterday,  we  fonnd 
the  place  full  of  dragomen  and  their  outfits.  We  had  all  in- 
tended to  go  by  diligence  to  Damascus,  and  switch  off  to  Baal- 
bec as  we  went  along — because  we  expected  to  rejoin  the  ship, 
go  to  Mount  Cannel,  and  take  to  the  woods  from  there.  How- 
ever, when  our  own  private  party  of  eight  found  that  it  was 
possible,  and  proper  enough,  to  make  the  "long  trip,"  we 
adopted  that  programme.  We  have  never  been  much  trouble 
to  a  Consul  before,  but  we  have  been  a  fearful  nuisance  to  our 
Consul  at  Beiront.  I  mention  this  because  I  can  not  help  ad- 
miring his  patience,  his  industry,  and  his  accommodating 
spirit.  I  mention  it  also,  because  I  think  some  of  our  ship's 
company  did  not  give  him  as  full  credit  tor  his  excellent  ser- 
vices as  he  deserved. 

Well,  out  of  our  eight,  three  were  selected  to  attend  to  all 
business  connected  with  the  expedition.    The  rest  of  ns  had 
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nothing  to  do  but  look  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Beirout,  with  iti 
bright,  new  houses  nestled  among  a  wilderness  of  green  shrub- 
bery spread  abroad  over  an  upland  that  sloped  gently  down  to 
the  aea ;  and  also  at  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  that  environ 
it ;  and  likewise  to  bathe  in  the  transparent  blue  water  that 
rolled  its  billows  about  the  ship  (we  did  not  know  there  were 
sharks  there.)  We  had  also  to  range  up  and  down  through 
the  town  and  look  at  the  costumes.  These  are  picturesque 
and  fanciful,  but  not  so  varied  as  at  Constantinople  and  Smyr* 
na ;  the  women  of  Beirout  add  an  agony — in  the  two  former 
cities  the  sex  wear  a  thin  veil  which  one  can  see  through  (and 
they  often  expose  their  ancles,)  but  at  Beirout  they  cover  their 
entire  faces  with  dark-colored  or  black  veils,  so  that  they  look 
like  mummies,  and  then  expose  their  breasts  to  the  public.  A 
young  gentleman  (I  believe  he  was  a  Greek,)  volunteered  to 
ahow  us  around  the  city,  and  said  it  would  afford  him  groat 
pleasure,  because  he  was  studying  English  and  wanted  practice 
in  that  language,  "^len  we  had  finished  the  rounds,  how- 
ever, he  called  for  remuneration — said  he  hoped  the  gentlemen 
would  give  him  a  trifle  in  tlie  way  of  a  few  piastres  (equivalent 
to  a  few  five  cent  pieces.)  We  did  so.  The  Consul  was  sur- 
prised when  he  heard  it,  and  said  he  knew  the  young  fellow's 
family  very  well,  and  that  they  were  an  old  and  highly  respect- 
able family  and  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  I 
Some  people,  so  situated,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  the 
berth  he  had  with  us  and  his  manner  of  crawling  into  it. 

At  the  appointed  time  our  businecs  committee  reported,  and 
said  all  things  were  in  readiress — that  we  were  to  start  to-day, 
with  horses,  pack  animals,  and  tents,  and  go  to  Baalbec,  Da- 
mascus, the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  thence  southward  by  the  way 
of  the  scene  of  Jacob's  Dream,  and  other  notable  Bible  local- 
ities to  Jerusalem — from  thence  probably  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but 
possibly  not — and  then  strike  for  the  ocean  and  rejoin  the  ship 
three  or  four  weeks  hence  at  Joppa ;  terms,  five  dollars  a  day 
apiece,  in  gold,  and  every  thing  to  be  furnished  by  the  drago- 
man. They  said  we  would  live  as  well  as  at  a  hotel.  I  had 
read  eomething  like  that  before,  and  did  not  shame  my  judg- 

28 
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ment  by  believing  a  word  of  it.  I  eaid  nothing,  however, 
but  packed  up  a  blanhet  and  a  ehawl  to  sleep  in,  pipes  and 
tobacco,  two  or  three  woollen  Blitrte,  a  portfolio,  a  guide-book, 
and  a  Bible.  I  also  took  along  a  towel  and  a  cake  of  soap,  to 
inspire  respect  in  the  Arabs,  who  would  take  me  for  a  king  in 
diegiiise. 

We  were  to  select  our  horses  at  3  p.  u.  At  that  hoar  Abra- 
ham, the 
dragoman, 
marbhaled 
them  before 
US.  With 
all  solemni- 
ty I  set  ft 
down  here, 
that  thoM 
horses  wen 
the  hardest 
lot  I  eva 
did  comt 
acro&B,  and 
their  aceoo- 
trementi 
were  in  ez- 
qaisite  keep- 
ine       with 

THI  BSLBCnOH.  ° 

their  styla 
One  brute  had  an  eye  out;  another  had  his  tail  sawed  off  cloe^ 
like  a  rabbit,  and  was  proud  of  it ;  another  had  a  bony  ridga 
running  from  his  neck  to  his  tail,  like  one  of  those  mined 
aqueducts  one  sees  about  Kome,  and  had  a  neck  on  him  lik« 
a  bowsprit ;  they  all  limped,  and  had  sore  backs,  and  likewiea 
raw  places  and  old  scales  scattered  about  their  persone  like 
brass  nails  in  a  hair  trunk ;  their  gaits  were  marvelous  t« 
contemplate,  and  replete  with  variety — under  way  the  proce»- 
sion  looked  like  a  fleet  in  a  atorm.  It  was  fearfal.  Blucber 
■hook  his  head  and  said : 
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*^  That  dragon  is  going  to  get  himself  into  trouble  fetching 
theee  old  crates  out  of  the  hospital  the  waj  they  are,  unless  be 
has  got  a  permit." 

I  said  nothing.  The  display  was  exactly  according  to  the 
guide-book,  and  were  we  not  traveling  by  the  guide-book  t  I 
selected  a  certain  horse  because  I  thought  I  saw  him  shy,  and 
I  thought  that  a  horse  that  had  spirit  enough  to  shy  was  not 
to  be  despised. 

At  6  o'clock  p.  M.,  we  came  to  a  halt  here  on  the  breezy 
summit  of  a  shapely  mountain  overlooking  the  sea,  and  the 
handsome  valley  where  dwelt  some  of  those  enterprising  Ph(B- 
mcians  of  ancient  times  we  read  so  much  about ;  all  around 
OB  are  what  were  once  the  dominions  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
who  furnished  timber  from  the  cedars  of  these  Labanon  hills 
to  build  portions  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  with. 

Shortly  after  six,  our  pack  train  arrived.  I  had  not  seen  it 
before,  and  a  good  right  I  had  to  be  astonished.  We  had  nine- 
teen serving  men  and  twenty-six  pack  mules  I  It  was  a  perfect 
caravan.  It  looked  like  one,  too,  as  it  wound  among  the  rocks. 
I  wondered  what  in  the  very  mischief  we  wanted  with  such  a 
vast  turn-out  as  that,  for  eight  men.  I  wondered  awhile,  but 
soon  I  began  to  long  for  a  tin  plate,  and  some  bacon  and  beans. 
I  had  camped  out  many  and  many  a  time  before,  and  knew 
just  what  was  coming.  I  went  oflF,  without  waiting  for  serv- 
ing men,  and  unsaddled  my  horse,  and  washed  such  portions 
of  his  ribs  and  his  spine  as  projected  through  his  hide,  and 
when  I  came  back,  behold  live  stately  circus  tents  were  up— 
t^its  that  were  brilliant,  within,  with  blue,  and  gold,  and 
erimson,  and  all  manner  of  splendid  adornment!  I  was 
speechless.  Then  they  brought  eight  little  iron  bedsteads,  and 
set  them  up  in  the  tents ;  they  put  a  soft  mattress  and  pillows 
and  good  blankets  and  two  snow-white  sheets  on  each  bed. 
Next,  they  rigged  a  table  about  the  centre-pole,  and  on  it  pla- 
eed  pewter  pitchers,  basins,  soap,  and  the  whitest  of  towels — 
one  set  for  each  man ;  they  pointed  to  pockets  in  the  tent,  and 
■aid  we  could  put  our  small  trifles  in  them  for  convenience, 
and  if  we  needed  pins  or  such  things,  they  were  sticking  every 
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where.  Then  came  the  finiehing  tonch — they  spread  carpeti 
on  the  floor  1  I  Bimply  said,  "  If  you  call  this  camping  oat, 
all  right — but  it  isn't  the  stjle  /  am  used  to ;  mj  little  ba^ 
gage  that  I  brought  along  is  at  a  discount." 

It  grew  dark,  and  they  pat  candles  on  the  tables — candlei 
•et  in  bright,  oew,  brazen  candlesticks.     And  soon  the  bell — a 


genuine,  simon-pure  bell — rang,  and  we  were  invited  to  "  the 
Baloon."  I  had  thought  before  that  we  had  a  tent  or  so  too 
many,  but  now  here  was  one,  at  least,  provided  for ;  it  was  to 
be  used  for  nothing  but  an  eating-saloon.  Like  the  others,  it 
was  high  enough  for  a  family  of  giraffes  to  live  in,  and  was 
Tory  liandsome  and  clean  and  brlglit-colored  within.  It  was  a 
gem  of  a  place.  A  table  for  eight,  and  eight  canvas  cliaire ;  a 
table-cloth  and  napkins  whose  whiteness  and  whose  fineness 
laughed  to  scom  the  things  we  were  used  to  in  the  great  ex- 
onrsion  steamer ;  knives  and  forks,  soup-plates,  dinner-plates 
— -every  thing,  in  the  handsomeet  kind  of  style.  It  was  won- 
derful !  And  they  call  this  camping  out.  Those  stately  fel- 
lows in  baggy  trowsers  and  turbaned  fezzes  brought  in  a  dinner 
which  consisted  of  roast  mutton,  roast  chicken,  roast  gooae^ 
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potatoes,  bread,  tea,  pudding,  apples,  and  dellciooB  grapes; 
the  viands  were  better  cooked  than  any  we  had  eaten  for 
weeks,  and  the  table  made  a  finer  appearaoce,  with  its  large 
German  silver  candlestickB  and  other  finery,  than  any  table  we 
had  eat  down  to  for  a  good  while,  and  yet  that  polite  drago- 
man, Abraham,  came  bowing  in  and  apologizing  for  the  whole 
affair,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  confusion  of  getting 
under  way  for  a  very  long  trip,  and  promising  to  do  a  great 
deal  better  in  future  1 

It  is  midnight,  now,  and  we  break  camp  at  six  in  the  mwu- 
tng. 

They  call  this  camping  oat.  At  this  rate  it  is  a  gloriou 
privil^e  to  be  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

"TT7TS  are  camped  near  Temnin-elrFoka — a  name  which  die 
^  V  boys  have  aimplified  a  good  deal,  for  the  sake  of  oou- 
Tonienoe  in  spelling.  They  call  it  Jacksonville.  It  sonndi  t 
little  strangely,  here  in  the  Valley  of  Lebanon,  but  it  has  tfat 
merit  of  being  easier  to  remember  than  the  Arabic  name. 

'*OOMB  L1KS  8PIRIT8,   80  DBPABV.* 

"The  night  shall  be  filled  with  mosii^ 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  daj 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arab% 
And  as  silentlj  steal  awaj."* 

I  slept  very  sonndly  last  night,  yet  when  the  dragomaa'i 
bell  rang  at  half-past  five  this  morning  and  the  cry  went  abroad 
of  *'  Ten  minutes  to  dress  for  breakfast !"  I  heard  both.  It 
surprised  me,  because  I  have  not  heard  the  breakfast  gong  ia 
the  ship  for  a  month,  and  whenever  we  have  had  occasion  to 
fire  a  salute  at  daylight,  I  have  only  found  it  out  in  the  course 
of  conversation  afterward.  However,  camping  out,  evea 
though  it  be  in  a  gorgeous  tent,  makes  one  fresh  and  lively  ii 
the  morning — especially  if  the  air  you  are  breathing  is  the 
eool,  fresh  air  of  the  mountains. 

I  was  dressed  within  the  ten  minutes,  and  came  out.  The 
saloon  tent  had  been  stripped  of  its  sides,  and  had  nothing  left 
but  its  roof;  so  when  we  sat  down  to  table  we  could  look  oat 
over  a  noble  panorama  of  mountain,  sea  and  hazy  valley.  And 
sitting  thus,  the  sun  rose  slowly  up  and  suffused  the  picture 
with  a  world  of  rich  coloring. 
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Hot  mutton  chops,  fried  chicken,  omeletteB,  fried  potatoes 
d. coffee — all  excellent.  This  was  the  bill  of  fare.  It  was 
need  with  a  savage  appetite  purchased  by  hard  riding  the 
day  before,  and  refreshing  sleep  in  a  pure  atmosi/here.  As  I 
called  for  a  second  cup  of  coffee,  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder, 
and  behold  our  white  village  was  gone — the  splendid  tents  had 
vanished  like  magic!  It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  those 
Arabs  had  "  folded  their  tents ;"  and  it  was  wonderful,  also, 
how  quickly  they  had  gathered  the  thousand  odds  and  ends  of 
the  camp  together  and  disappeared  with  them. 

By  half-past  six  we  were  under  way,  and  all  the  Syriaa 
world  seemed  to  be  under  way  also.  The  road  was  filled  with 
mule  trains  and  long  processions  of  camels.  This  reminds  me 
that  we  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  think  what  a  camel 
looks  like,  and  now  we  have  made  it  out.  When  he  is  down 
ou  all  his  knees,  flat  on  his  breast  to  receive  his  load,  he  lookB 
something  like  a  goose  swimming ;  and  when  he  is  upright  ha 
looks  like  an  ostrich  with  an  extra  set  of  legs.  Camels  are  not 
beautiful,  and  their  long  under  lip  gives  them  an  exceedingly 
"gallus"*  expression.  They  have  immense,  flat,  forked  cush- 
ions of  feet,  that  make  a  track  in  the  dust  like  a  pi« 
with  a  slice  cut  out  of  it.  They  are  not  particular  about 
their  diet.  They  would  eat  a  tombstone  if  they  could 
bite  it.  A  thistle  grows  about  here  which  has  needles  on  it 
that  would  pierce  through  leather, 
I  think ;  if  one  touches  you,  you 
can  find  relief  in  nothing  but  pro- 
fanity. The  camels  eat  these. 
They  show  by  their  actions  that 
they  enjoy  them.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  a  real  treat  to  a  camel 
to  have  a  keg  of  nails  for  supper. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  ani-  ^  qood  fkbdbb. 

mals,  I  will  mention  that  I  have 

a  horse  now  by  the  name  of  "  Jericho."  He  is  a  mare.  I  hav« 
seen  remarkable  horses  before,  but  none  so  remarkable  as  thia. 
I  wanted  a  horse  that  could  shy,  and  this  one  fills  the  bill.     I 

*  BzcQM  the  slang — no  othtr  word  will  deaorib«  it 
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bad  an  idea  that  ahjring  iodioated  spint.  If  I  was  correct,  t 
Iiave  got  tlifi  moBt  spirited  lioree  on  citrtli.  He  Bliiee  at  even- 
diing  lie  comes  across,  with  the  utmost  impartiaUtr.  He  a\)- 
peani  to  have  a  mortal  dread  of  telegraph  pole«,  especialljr' ; 
and  :t  is  fortunate  that  these  are  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
because  as  it  is  now,  I  never  fall  off  twice  in  succession  on  the 
aame  side.  If  I  fell  on  the  same  side  always,  it  would  get  to 
bo  monotonous  after  a  while.  This  creature  has  scared  at 
every  thing  he  has  seen  to-day,  except  a  liayBtack.  He  walked 
up  to  that  with  an  iutrepidity  and  a  recklessness  that  were 
astonishing.  And  it  would  till  any  one  with  admiration  to  boe 
how  he  preserves  his  self-possession  in  tlie  presence  of  a  barley 
sack.  This  dare-devil  bravery  will  be  the  death  of  this  horse 
•onie  day. 

He  is  not  particularly  fast,  but  I  think  he  will  get  me  throngh 
the  Holy  Land.  He  has  only  one  fault.  His  tail  has  bet-D 
chopped  off  or  else  be  hag  sat  down  on  it  too  hard,  some  time 
or  other,  and  he  has  to 
figlit  the  fliee  with  hia 
heels.  This  is  all  very 
well,  but  when  he  triea  to 
kick  a  fly  off  the  top  <rf 
his  head  with  his  hind 
foot,  it  is  too  much  varie- 
ty. He  b  going  to  get 
himself  into  trouble  that 
way  some  day.  He  reach- 
es around  and  bites  niy 
legs  too.  I  do  not  care 
particnlarly  about  tbat, 
only  I  do  not  like  to  see  a 
horse  too  sociable. 

I  think  the  owner  of  thi* 
prize  had  a  wrong  opinion 
about  him.  He  had  an 
idea  that  he  was  one  of 
those  fiery,  untamed 
Meeda,  but  he  is  not  of  that  character.     I  know  the  Arab  had 
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this  idea,  because  when  he  brought  tlie  horee  ont  for  inspectioii 
in  Beirout,  he  kept  jerking  at  tlie  bridle  and  shouting  in  Ara- 
bic, **  Ho !  will  you  ?  Do  yon  want  to  run  away,  you  ferocious 
beast,  and  break  your  neck  ?"  wlien  all  the  time  tl^e  horse  was 
not  doing  any  thing  in  the  world,  and  only  looked  like  he 
wanted  to  lean  up  against  something  and  think.  Whenever 
he  is  not  shying  at  things,  or  reaching  after  a  fly,  he  wants  to 
do  tliat  yet.    How  it  would  surprise  his  owner  to  know  this. 

We  have  been  in  a  historical  section  of  country  all  day.  At 
Boon  we  camped  three  hours  and  took  luncheon  at  Mekseh, 
near  tlie  junction  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains  and  the  Jebel  el 
Kaneiyiseh,  and  looked  down  into  the  immense,  level,  garden- 
like Valley  of  Lebanon.  To-night  we  are  camping  near  the 
Bame  valley,  and  have  a  very  wide  sweep  of  it  in  view.  We 
can  see  the  long,  whale-backed  ridge  of  Mount  Hermon  pro- 
jecting above  the  eastern  hills.  The  "  dews  of  Hermon  "  are 
falling  upon  us  now,  and  the  tents  are  almost  soaked  with 
them. 

Over  the  way  from  us,  and  higher  up  the  valley,  we  can  dis- 
aern,  through  the  glasses,  the  tkint  outlines  of  the  wonderful 
ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  supposed  Baal-Gad  of  Scripture.  Joshua, 
and  another  person,  were  the  two  spies  who  were  sent  into 
this  land  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel  to  report  upon 
it«  character — I  mean  they  were  the  spies  who  reported  favor- 
ably. They  took  back  with  them  some  specimens  of  the  grapes 
of  this  country,  and  in  the  children's  picture-books  they  are 
always  represented  as  bearing  one  monstrous  buncli  swung  to 
a  pole  between  them,  a  i*espcctable  load  for  a  pack-train.  The 
Bnnday-school  books  exaggerated  it  a  little.  The  grapes  are 
most  excellent  to  this  day,  but  the  bunches  are  not  as  large  as 
those  in  the  pictures.  I  was  surprised  and  hurt  when  I  saw 
them,  because  those  colossal  bunches  of  grapes  were  one  of  my 
most  cherished  juvenile  traditions. 

Joshua  reported  favorably,  and  the  children  of  Israel  jonr- 
neyed  on,  with  Moses  at  the  head  of  the  general  government, 
and  Joshua  in  command  of  tlie  anny  of  six  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men.    Of  women  and  children  and  civilians  there 
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a  conndees  ewaitn.  Of  &1I  th&t  mightj  host,  none  bnt  the  twa 
faithfal  epiea  erer  lived  to  set  their  feet  in  the  Promised  Laod. 
Thej  and  their  desoeodants  w&ndered  forty  yean  in  the  desert. 
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and  then  Hosee,  the  gifted  warrior,  poet,  atateeman  and  phi- 
kwopher,  went  np  into  Piagab  and  met  hie  myBterioua  fate. 
Where  he  was  boned  no  man  knows — for 

'  ■    *    •    no  nuw  dog  that  Mpnidm, 


Then  Joehna  b^an  his  terrible  raid,  and  from  Jericho  elear 
to  thia  Baal-Gad,  he  swept  the  land  like  the  Genius  of  Deetruo- 
tion.  He  slaughtered  the  people,  laid  waste  their  soil,  and 
razed  their  cities  to  the  ground.  He  wasted  thirtjr-one  kingu 
also.  One  may  call  it  that,  though  really  it  cau  hardly  be 
called  wasting  them,  becatise  there  were  always  plenty  of  kings 
in  those  days,  and  to  spare.  At  any  rate,  he  destroyed  thirty- 
one  kings,  and  divided  np  their  realms  among  his  Israelites. 
He  divided  np  this  valley  stretched  out  here  before  us,  and  am 
it  was  once  Jewish  territory.  The  Jewi  have  long  sinoe  die- 
appeared  from  it,  however. 
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Back  yonder,  an  hour's  journey  from  here,  we  paaaed  through 
an  Arab  village  of  stone  dry-goods  boxes  (they  look  like  that,) 
where  Noah's  tomb  lies  under  lock  and  key.  [Noah  built  the 
ark.]  Over  these  old  hills  and  valleys  the  ark  that  contained 
all  that  was  left  of  a  vanished  world  once  floated. 

I  make  no  apology  for  detailing  the  above  information.  It 
will  be  news  to  some  of  my  readers,  at  any  rate. 

Noah's  tomb  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  covered  with  a  long 
stone  building.  Bucksheesh  let  us  in.  The  building  had  to 
be  long,  because  the  grave  of  the  honored  old  navigator  is  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet  long  itself!  It  is  only  about  four  feet 
high,  though.  He  must  have  cast  a  shadow  like  a  lightning- 
rod.  The  proof  that  this  is  the  genuine  spot  where  Noah  wag 
buried  can  only  be  doubted  by  uncommonly  incredulous  peo- 
ple. The  evidence  is  pretty  straight.  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
was  present  at  the  burial,  and  showed  the  place  to  his  de- 
scendants, who  transmitted  the  knowledge  to  their  descendants, 
and  the  lineal  descendants  of  these  introduced  themselves  to 
us  to-day.  It  was  pleasant  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  mem- 
bers of  so  respectable  a  family.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  proud  oC 
It  was  the  next  thing  to  being  acquainted  with  Noah  himself. 

Noah's  memorable  voyage  will  always  possess  a  living  in- 
terest for  me,  henceforward. 

If  ever  an  oppressed  race  existed,  it  is  this  one  we  see  fet- 
tered around  us  under  the  inhuman  tyranny  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I  wish  Europe  would  let  Russia  annihilate  Turkey  a 
little — not  much,  but  enough  to  make  it  diflScult  to  find  the 
place  again  without  a  divining-rod  or  a  diving-bell.  The  Sy- 
rians are  very  poor,  and  yet  they  are  ground  down  by  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  that  would  drive  any  other  nation  firantic. 
Last  year  their  taxes  were  heavy  enough,  in  all  conscience — but 
this  year  they  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  taxes  that 
were  forgiven  them  in  times  of  famine  in  former  years.  On 
top  of  this  the  Oovemment  has  levied  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  land.  This  is  only  half  the  story.  The 
Pacha  of  a  Pachalic  does  not  trouble  himself  with  appointing 
taz-collectors.    He  figures  up  what  aU  these  taxes  ought  to 
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amount  to  in  a  certain  district.  Then  lie  farms  the  colIectioD 
oat.  He  calls  the  rich  men  together,  the  highest  bidder  geti 
the  speculation,  pays  the  Pacha  on  the  spot,  and  then  sells  ont 
to  smaller  frj,  who  sell  in  turn  to  a  piratical  horde  of  still 
smaller  fry.  These  latter  compel  the  peasant  to  bring  his  little 
trifle  of  grain  to  the  village,  at  his  own  cost.  It  most  be 
weighed,  the  various  taxes  set  apart,  and  the  remainder  re- 
turned to  the  producer.  But  the  collector  delays  this  duty  day 
after  day,  while  the  producer's  family  are  perisliing  for  bread; 
at  last  the  poor  wretch,  who  can  not  but  understand  the  game, 
•ays,  "  Take  a  quarter — take  half — take  two-thirds  if  you  will, 
and  let  me  go !"    It  is  a  most  outf^eons  state  of  thiugs. 

These  people  are  naturally  good-hearted  and  intelligent,  and 
with  education  and  liberty,  would  be  a  happy  and  contented 
race.  They  often  appeal  to  the  stranger  to  know  if  the  great 
world  will  not  some  day  come  to  their  relief  and  save  them. 
The  Sultan  has  been  lavishing  money  like  water  in  England 
and  Paris,  but  his  subjects  are  suffering  for  it  now. 

This  fashion  of  camping  out  bewilders  me.  We  have  boot- 
jacks and  a  bath-tub,  now,  and  yet  all  the  mysteries  the  pack- 
mules  carry  are  not  revealed.    What  next  t 
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W"^  had  a  tedious  ride  of  about  five  hours,  in  the  sun^ 
across  the  Valley  of  Lebanon.  It  proved  to  be  not 
quite  so  much  of  a  garden  as  it  had  seemed  from  the  hill-sidea. 
It  was  a  desert,  weed-grown  waste,  littered  thickly  with  stonee 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  Here  and  there  the  natives  had 
Bcratched  the  ground  and  reared  a  sickly  crop  of  grain,  but 
for  tlie  most  part  the  valley  was  given  up  to  a  handful  of  shep- 
herds, whose  flocks  were  doing  what  they  honestly  could  to 
get  a  living,  but  the  chances  were  against  them.  We  saw 
rude  piles  of  stones  standing  near  the  roadside,  at  intervals, 
and  recognized  the  custom  of  marking  boundaries  which  ob- 
tained in  Jacob's  time.  There  were  no  walls,  no  fences,  no 
hedges — ^nothing  to  secure  a  man's  possessions  but  these  ran- 
dom heaps  of  stones.  The  Israelites  held  them  sacred  in  the 
old  patriarchal  times,  and  these  other  Arabs,  their  lineal  d^ 
scendants,  do  so  likewise.  An  American,  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, would  soon  widely  extend  his  property,  at  an  outlay  of 
mere  manual  labor,  per- 
formed at  night,  under  so 
loose  a  system  of  fencing 
as  this. 

The  plows  these  people 
use  are  simply  a  sharp- 
ened stick,  such  as  Abraham  plowed  with,  and  they  still  win- 
now their  wheat  as  he  did — they  pile  it  on  the  house-top,  and 
then  toss  it  by  shovel-fulls  into  the  air  until  the  wind  has 
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blown  rII  the  chaff  away.     They  never  invent  any  thing,  neror 
learn  any  thing. 

We  had  a  fine  race,  of  a  mile,  with  an  Arab  perched  (m  a 
camel.  Some  of  the  horses  were  fast,  and  made  veiy  good 
time,  but  the  camel  scampered  by  them  without  any  verj 
great  effort.    The  yelling  and  slioiiting,  and  whipping  and 


galloping,  of  all  parties  interested,  made  it  an  exhilarating 
exciting,  and  particularly  boisterous  race. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  our  eyes  fell  npon  the  walls  and  colnmns 
of  Baalbec,  a  noble  ruin  whose  history  is  a  sealed  book.  It 
has  stood  there  for  thousands  of  years,  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  travelers ;  but  who  built  it,  or  when  it  was  built,  are 
questions  that  may  never  be  answered.  One  tiling  is  very 
Bure,  though.  Such  grandeur  of  design,  and  such  grace  of 
azecntion,  as  one  sees  in  the  temples  of  Baalbec,  have  not 
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been  equaled  or  even  approached  in  any  work  of  men's  hands 
that  has  been  built  within  twenty  eenturiee  past. 

The  great  Temple  of  tlie  Sun,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
BOTeral  smaller  templee,  are  clustered  together  in  the  midat  of 
ODe  of  these  miserably  Syrian  villages,  and   luuk  Btfangely 
ODOngh  in  Bucli  plebeian  company.     These  tomples  are  built 
upon  massive  substructionB  that  might  support  a  world,  almost; 
the  materials  used  are  blocks  of  stone  as  large  as  an  omoibua 
— very  few,  if  any  of  them,  are  smaller  than  a  carpenter's  tool 
thcBt — and  these  substructions   are  traversed   hy  tunnels  of 
masonry  through  which  a  train   of  cars  mij;ht  pass.     With 
BQch  foundations  as  these,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Baalbec  faw 
luted  eo  long.     The 
Temple  of  the  Snn  is 
nearly  three  hundred 
feet    long    and    one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet 
wide.     It    had    fifty- 
four  columns   around 
it,  but  only  six  are 
standing       now — the 
others  lie  broken  at 
its   base,   a    confused 
and  picturesque  heap. 
The  six  columns  are 
perfect,    as    alBO    are 
their  bases,  Corinthian 
capitals  and  entabla- 
ture— and     six    more 
ahapely    columns    do 
Dot    exist.     The    col- 
■mns  and  the  entab- 
lature    together     are 
BinetT    feet    hieh — a 

'  1  »  T«MPLB   or  TUI  I 

prodigioas  altitude  for 

■hafts  of  stone  to  reach,  truly— and  yet  one  only  thinks  of 

tbeir  1>eaaty  and  symmetry  when  looking  at  them ;  the  pillars 
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look  slender  and  delicate,  the  entablature,  with  its  elaborato 
ecalpture,  looks  like  rich  stucco-work.  But  when  jou  have 
gazed  aloft  till  your  eyes  are  weary,  you  glance  at  the  great 
fragments  of  pillars  among  which  you  are  standing,  and  Und 
that  they  are  eight  feet  through ;  and  with  them  lie  beautiful 
capitals  apparently  as  large  as  a  small  cottage ;  and  also  single 
blabs  of  stone,  superbly  sculptured,  that  are  four  or  five  feet 
tliick,  and  would  completely  cover  the  floor  of  any  ordinary 
parlor.  You  wonder  where  these  monstrous  things  came 
from,  and  it  takes  some  little  time  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
any  and  graceful  fabric  that  towers  above  your  head  is  made 
up  ot  their  mates.     It  seems  too  preposterous. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  is  a  smaller  ruin  than  the  one  I  ha^e 
been  speaking  of,  and  yet  is  immense.  It  is  in  a  tolerable 
state  oi  preservation.  .  One  row  of  nine  columns  stands  a)jnoet 
uninjured.  They  are  sixty-live  feet  high  and  support  Rsori^ot 
porch  or  roof,  which  connects  them  with  the  roof  of  the  baQd* 
ing.  This  porch-roof  is  composed  of  tremendous  slabs  of  etoneiy 
which  are  so  finely  sculptured  on  the  under  side  that  the  work 
looks  like  a  fresco  from  below.  One  or  two  of  tliese  slabs  had 
fdllen,  and  again  I  wondered  if  the  gigantic  masses  of  carved 
stone  that  lay  about  me  were  no  larger  than  those  above  mj 
head.  Within  the  temple,  the  ornamentation  was  elaborata 
and  colossal.  What  a  wonder  of  architectural  beauty  and 
grandeur  this  edifi(!e  must  have  been  when  it  was  new !  And 
what  a  noble  picture  it  and  its  statelier  companion,  with  the 
chaos  of  mighty  fragments  scattered  about  them,  yet  makes  in 
the  moonlight  1 

I  can  not  (conceive  how  those  immense  blocks  of  stone  were 
ever  hauled  from  the  quarries,  or  how  they  were  ever  raised  to 
the  dizzy  heights  they  o(»cupy  in  the  temples.  And  yet  these 
sculptured  blocks  are  trifles  in  size  compared  with  the  ron^b- 
hewn  blocks  that  form  the  wide  verandah  or  platform  whi<^ 
surrounds  the  Great  Temple.  One  stretch  of  that  platform, 
two  hundred  feet  long,  is  composed  of  blocks  of  stone  as  lai^ge, 
and  some  of  them  larger,  than  a  street-car.  They  surmount  a 
wall  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.    I  thought  thoee  were 
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large  rocks,  bat  they  sank  into  insignificance  compared  witb 
those  ivhiuh  formed  anotlier  section  of  the  platform.  Theas 
were  three  in  number,  and  I  thought  that  each  of  them  wu 


nboat  ae  long  as  three  street  cars  placed  end  to  end,  though  of 
conrse  tbej  are  a  third  wider  and  a  third  higher  than  a  street 
car.  Perhaps  two  railway  freight  care  of  the  largest  pattern, 
placed  end  to  end,  might  better  represent  their  size.  In  com- 
bined length  these  three  stones  stretch  nearly  two  hundred 
feet ;  they  are  thirteen  feet  square ;  two  of  them  are  sixty-four 
feet  long  each,  and  the  third  is  sixty-nine.  They  are  built 
into  the  maseire  wall  some  twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 
They  are  there,  but  how  they  got  there  is  the  question.  I 
have  seen  the  hull  of  a  steamboat  that  was  smaller  than  one 
of  tboae  stones.  All  these  great  walls  are  as  exact  and  shapely 
■B  the  flimsy  tbings  we  build  of  bricks  in  these  days.  A  race 
S9 
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of  gods  or  of  giants  mtiet  have  inhabited  Baalbec  man;  a  ceo. 
iury  ago.  Men  like  the  men  of  oar  da;  coald  hardly  rear  Biich 
tem^^es  as  these. 

We  went  to  the  quarry  from  whence  the  stones  of  Baalheo 
irere  taken.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  down 
hill.  In  a  great  pit  lay  the  mate  of  tlie  largest  stone  in  the 
ruins.  It  lay  there  just  as  the  giants  of  that  old  forgotten 
time  had  left  it  when  they  were  called  hence— just  as  they  had 
left  it,  to  remain  for  tbouaanda  of  years,  an  eloquent  rebuke 
unto  each  as  are  prone  to  think  slightingly  of  the  men  who 
lived  before  them.     This  enormous  block  liee  there,  squared 
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and  ready  for  the  builders'  hands — a  solid  mass  fourteen  feet 
by  eeventeen,  and  but  a  few  inches  less  than  seventy  feet  long! 
Two  buggies  could  be  driven  abreast  of  each  other,  on  ita  snr- 


si 
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ftkce,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  leave  room  enough 
fbr  a  man  or  two  to  walk  on  either  side. 

One  might  swear  that  all  the  John  Smiths  and  Oeorge  Wil- 
kinsons, and  all  the  other  pitiful  nobodies  between  Kingdom 
Gome  and  Baalbec  would  inscribe  their  poor  little  names  upon 
the  walls  of  Baalbec's  magnificent  ruins,  and  would  add  the 
town,  the  county  and  the  State  they  came  from — and  swear- 
ing thns,  be  infallibly  correct  It  is  a  pity  some  great  ruin 
does  not  fall  in  and  flatten  out  some  of  these  reptiles,  and 
aoare  their  kind  out  of  ever  giving  their  names  to  fame  upon 
any  walls  or  monuments  again,  forever. 

Properly,  with  the  sorry  relics  we  bestrode,  it  was  a  three 
days'  journey  to  Damascus.  It  was  necessary  that  we  should 
do  it  in  less  than  two.  It  was  necessary  because  our  three 
pilgrims  would  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath  day.  We  were  all 
perfectly  willing  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  but  there  are  times 
when  to  keep  tlie  letter  of  a  sacred  law  whose  spirit  is  rightoous, 
becomes  a  sin,  and  this  was  a  case  in  point.  We  pleaded  for 
the  tired,  ill-treated  horses,  and  tried  to  show  that  their  faith- 
ful service  deserved  kindness  in  return,  and  their  hard  lot 
oompassion.  But  when  did  ever  self-righteousness  know  the 
sentiment  of  pity  ?  What  were  a  few  long  hours  added  to  jthe 
hardships  of  some  over-taxed  brutes  when  weighed  against  the 
peril  of  those  human  souls?  It  was  not  tlie  most  promising 
party  to  travel  with  and  hope  to  gain  a  higher  veneration  for 
religion  through  the  example  of  its  devotees.  We  said  tlie 
Savioor  who  pitied  dumb  beasts  and  taught  that  the  ox  must 
be  rescued  from  the  mire  even  on  the  Sabbath  day,  would  not 
have  counseled  a  forced  march  like  tliis.  We  said  the  "  long 
trip  "  was  exhausting  and  therefore  dangerous  in  the  blistering 
heats  of  summer,  even  when  the  ordinary  days'  stages  were 
traversed^  and  if  we  persisted  in  this  hard  march,  some  of  us 
might  be  stricken  down  with  the  fevers  of  the  country  in  con- 
sequence of  it  Nothing  could  move  the  pilgrims.  They 
must  press  on.  Men  might  die,  horses  might  die,  but  they 
most  enter  upon  holy  soil  next  week,  with  no  Sabbath-breaking 
stain  upon  them.     Thus  they  were  willing  to  commit  a  sin 
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■gainst  the  spirit  of  religious  \xw,  in  order  that  tbej'  might 
preserve  tlie  letter  of  it.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  tell  them 
"  the  letter  kills."  lam  talking  now  about  personal  &iend>; 
men  whom  I  like ;  men  who  are  good  citizens ;  wlio  are  hon- 
orable, upright,  conscientious ;  but  whose  idea  of  the  Sanonr'i 
religion  seems  to  me  distorted.  They  lecture  our  aliortcomingi 
nnaparingly,  and  every  night  they  call  us  togetlier  and  read  t« 
BB  chapters  from  the  Testament  tliat  are  full  of  gentleness,  of 


diarity,  and  of  tender  mercy ;  and  then  all  the  next  day  they 
•tick  to  their  saddles  clear  up  to  the  summits  uf  theee  rugged 
moiuitHins,  and  clear  down  again.  Apply  the  Teetametit'i 
gentleness,  and  charity,  and  tender  mercy  to  a  toiling,  worn 
and  weary  horse ! — Kousense — these  are  for  God's  human 
creatures,  not  His  dumb  ones.  What  the  pilgrims  choose  to 
do,  re«pc(;t  for  their  almost  sacred  character  demands  tliat  I 
should  allow  to  pass — but  I  would  so  like  to  catch  any  other 
member  of  the  party  riding  his  liorae  np  one  of  tliese  exliaust- 
ing  hills  once! 

We  have  given  the  pilgrims  a  good  many  examplea  that 
might  benefit  them,  hut  it  is  virtue  thrown  away.     They  bava 
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Dover  heard  a  ctobb  word  oat  of  onr  lipB  toward  each  other— 
but  £ft<y  have  quarreled  once  or  twioe.  We  love  to  S«ar  them 
at  it,  after  thejr  have  been  lecturing  us.  The  very  first  thing 
they  did,  coming  ashore  at  Beirout,  waa  to  quarrel  in  the  boat. 
I  have  Baid  I  like  them,  and  I  do  like  them — but  every  time 
they  read  me  a  scorcher  of  a  lecture  I  mean  to  talk  back  in  print. 

Not  content  with  doubling  the  legitimate  stages,  thej 
switched  oS  the  main  road 
and  went  awaj  out  of  the 
way  to  visit  an  absurd 
foontain  called  Figia,  be- 
eauee  Baalam's  a&s  had 
drank  there  once.  So  we 
journeyed  on,  through  the 
terrible  hills  and  deserts 
and  the  roasting  sun,  and 
then  far   into    the    night, 

seeking  the  honored  pool  patbos  saint 

of  Baafam's  aae,  tlie  patron 

saint  of  all  pilgrims  like  as.  I  find  no  entry  but  this  in  my 
note- book : 

'  Rode  tOHlB]',  Bttotc«tlier,  (birteen  hourt.  tbroug:h  dmerta,  partlj,  tod  pHrtlj  ortt 
barren,  unHiglitly  liillg,  and  liitttrJ;  tliruugh  wild,  rocky  scunerjr,  and  ujiuped  U 
about  eleven  o'olot^  at  niiilit  on  [lie  banks  of  b  limpid  i-trenm,  ne;ir  a  Syrian  villageb 
Da  not  know  Us  nanie — do  nut  wiali  to  know  it — want  to  go  to  brd.  Two  lioraei 
bote  (mine  iiad  Jack's)  and  the  others  worn  out  Jack  and  I  walked  thre«  or  foor 
niioi,  over  ihH  bills,  and  k-il  tlie  Uoraes.     Kuu — but  o(  a  mild  tjpe." 

Twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  even  in  a  Christian 
land  and  a  Clirietian  climate,  and  on  a  good  horse,  is  a  tire- 
some jonruey;  but  in  an  oven  like  Syria,  in  a  ragged  spoon  of 
a  saddle  that  slipa  fore-and-aft,  and  "  thort-ships,"  and  every 
way,  and  on  a  horse  that  is  tired  and  lame,  and  yet  must  b« 
wiiipped  and  spurred  with  hardly  a  mdment's  cessation  all  day 
long,  till  the  blood  comes  from  liis  side,  and  your  conecienca 
hurts  you  every  time  you  strike,  if  you  are  half  a  man, — it  ia  a 
jonruey  to  be  remembered  in  bitternees  of  spirit  and  execrated 
with  emphasis  for  a  liberal  division  of  a  man's  litetime. 
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rpiHE  next  day  was  an  ontrage  upon  men  and  hones  both. 
-*-  It  was  another  thirteen-hour  stretch  (including  sn 
hoards  "  nooning.*')  It  was  over  the  barrenest  chalk-hilk  and 
through  the  baldest  canons  that  even  Syria  can  show.  The 
heat  quivered  in  the  air  every  where.  In  the  canons  we  almost 
■mothered  in  the  baking  atmosphere.  On  high  ground,  the 
reflection  from  the  chalk-hills  was  blinding.  It  was  cruel  to 
urge  the  crippled  horses,  but  it  had  to  be  done  in  order  to 
make  Damascus  Saturday  night.  We  saw  ancient  tombs  and 
temples  of  fanciful  architecture  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock 
high  up  in  the  face  of  precipices  above  our  heads,  but  we  hsd 
neither  time  nor  strength  to  climb  up  there  and  examine 
them.  The  terse  language  of  my  note-book  will  answer  for 
the  rest  of  this  day's  experiences : 

Broke  camp  at  7  a.  il,  and  made  a  ghaatlj  trip  through  the  Zeb  Dani  TiMif 
and  the  rough  mountains — horsee  limping  and  that  Arab  screech-owl  thai  doei 
moet  of  tho  singing  and  carries  the  water-skins,  always  a  thousand  miles  ahead,  at 
course,  and  no  water  to  drink — will  he  never  die  ?  Beautiful  stream  in  a  ohaaoi 
lined  thick  with  pomegranate,  fig,  olive  and  quinoe  orchards,  and  nooned  an  bow 
at  the  celebrated  Baalambs  Ass  Fountain  of  Figia,  second  in  size  in  Syria,  and  the 
•oldest  water  out  of  Siberia — guide-books  do  not  say  Baalam's  ass  ever  drank  then 
— somebody  been  imposing  on  the  pilgrims,  may  be.  Bathed  in  it — Jack  and  L 
Only  a  second— ice-water.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  the  Abaua  ri?er— only  ona- 
half  mile  down  to  where  it  joins.  .  Beautiful  place — giant  trees  all  around— «  shadf 
and  cool,  if  one  could  keep  awake — vast  stream  gushes  straight  out  from  under  tfaa 
mountain  in  a  torrent.  Over  it  is  a  very  ancient  ruin,  with  no  known  bistorf— 
■apposed  to  have  been  for  the  worship  of  the  deity  of  the  fountain  or  Baalam*aaa 
or  somebody.  Wretched  nest  of  human  vermin  about  the  fountain — nga,  dir^ 
sunken  cheeks,  pallor  of  sickness,  sores,  projecting  bones,  dull,  aching  miBeiy  is 
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Aoir  ej««  and  rcteooaa  hanger  apeaking  from  e*«r7  eloquent  fibre  and  muade 
from  h»ail  to  toot.  Row  thej  sprang  upon  a  bone,  hov  Uicf  cninolicd  llis  bread 
ve  gave  tbem  I  Such  as  ttieae  to  awarm  about  one  uul  watch  erery  bite  he  lake« 
with  greed;  looks,  and  awallow  uncoD- 
•dooaly  eTer;  lime  he  Bwallowa,  an  iflhej 
half  Atncied  Ihe  prenous  morsel  went 
down  their  own  throats — hurry  up  the 
aaraTaD  1 — I  never  eball  eojuy  a  meal  in 
tbis  dieiressTul  country.  To  think  of  eat- 
ing throe  timea  eTcry  d:i;  under  aurh  cir- 
•amstancea  Tor  three  weeks  jet — it  is 
woTM  paniahment  than  riding  all  dR;  in 
the  ann.  ThareareaiiteenBiarringbabiea 
frum  one  to  six  yuara  old  in  Ihe  party,  and 
their  legs  are  no  larger  than  broom  henUlea, 
Left  the  foantain  at  1  p,  m.  (the  fountain 
look  ua  at  least  two  houni  out  of  our  way,) 
and  reached  Uahomet's  lookout  perch,  OT«r 
Diuoascua,  in  time  to  get  a  good  long  look 
before    it    was    neceaeaiy    to    move    on. 

TlrodT     Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  away  wiren  oiHRim. 

with  fragments  strewed  the  sea." 

As  the  glare  of  day  mellowed  into  twilight,  we  looked  down 
upon  a  picture  wliidli  is  celebrated  all  over  tlie  world.  I  thick 
I  have  read  about  four  hundred  timea  that  when  Mahomei  waA 
■  simple  camel-driver  he  reached  this  point  and  looked  down 
apon  Damaecus  for  the  first  time,  and  then  made  a  certain  re- 
nowned remark.  He  eaid  man  coutd  enter  only  one  paradise ; 
he  preferred  to  go  to  tlie  one  above.  So  he  eat  down  there  and 
feasted  his  eyeg  npon  the  eartlily  paradiw  of  Damascus,  and 
tiieii  went  away  without  entering  its  gates.  They  have  erected 
a  tower  on  the  hill  to  mark  the  ^pot  where  he  stood. 

Damaecus  is  beautiful  from  the  mountain.  It  is  beautiful 
even  to  foreigners  accustomed  to  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  I 
can  easily  understand  how  unsiieakably  benutiful  it  must  be  to 
eyes  that  are  only  used  to  the  God-forsaken  barrenness  and 
desolation  of  Syria.  I  should  think  a  Syrian  would  go  wild 
with  ecstacy  when  such  a  picture  bursts  upon  him  for  the  first 
tune. 

From  his  high  perch,  one  sees  before  him  and  below  him,  a 
wall  of  dreary  mountains,  shorn  of  vegetation,  glaring  tiurcely 
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in  the  sun ;  it  fences  in  a  level  desert  of  yellow  sand,  smooth 
as  velvet  and  threaded  far  away  with^ne  lines  that  stand  for 
roads,  and  dotted  with  creeping  mites  we  know  are  camel- 
trains  and  journeying  men ;  right  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
is  spread  a  billowy  expanse  of  green  foliage ;  and  nestling  in 
its  heart  sits  the  great  white  city,  like  an  island  of  pearls  and 
opals  gleaming  out  of  a  sea  of  emeralds.  This  is  tlie  picture 
you  see  spread  far  below  you,  with  distailce  to  soften  it,  the 
sun  to  glorify  it,  strong  contrasts  to  Iieighten  the  effects,  and 
oyer  it  and  about  it  a  drowsing  air  of  repose  to  spiritualize  it 
and  make  it  seem  rather  a  beautiful  estray  from  the  mysterioas 
worlds  we  visit  in  dreams  than  a  substantial  tenant  of  our 
coarse,  dull  globe.  And  when  you  think  of  tlie  leagues  of 
blighted,  blasted,  sandy,  rocky,  sun-burnt,  ugly,  dreary,  infa- 
mous country  you  have  ridden  over  to  get  here,  you  think  it  is 
the  most  beautiful,  beautiful  picture  that  ever  human  ejcs 
rested  upon  in  all  the  broad  universe !  If  I  were  to  go  to 
Damascus  again,  I  would  camp  on  Mahomet's  hill  about  a 
week,  and  then  go  away.  There  is  no  need  to  go  inside  the 
walls.  The  Prophet  was  wise  without  knowing  it  when  he 
decided  not  to  go  down  into  the  paradise  of  Damascus. 

There  is  an  honored  old  tradition  that  the  immense  garden 
wliich  Damascus  stands  in  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
modern  writers  have  gathered  up  many  chapters  of  evidence 
tcMding  to  show  that  it  really  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
that  the  rivers  Pharpar  and  Abana  are  tlie  "  two  rivers  "  that 
watered  Adam's  Paradise.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  paradise 
now,  and  one  would  be  as  happy  outside  of  it  as  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  witliin.  It  is  so  crooked  and  cramped  and  dirty 
that  one  can  not  realize  that  he  is  in  the  splendid  city  he  saw 
from  the  hill-top.  The  gardens  are  hidden  by  high  mud-walls, 
and  the  paradise  is  become  a  very  sink  of  pollution  and  un- 
coineliness.  Damascus  has  plenty  of  clear,  pure  water  in  it, 
though,  and  this  is  enough,  of  itself,  to  make  an  Arab  think  it 
beautiful  and  blessed.  Water  is  scarce  in  blistered  Syria. 
We  run  railways  by  our  large  cities  in  America ;  in  Syria  they 
curve  the  roads  so  as  to  make  them  run  by  the  meagre  little 
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paddles  they  call  ^^  fountaiiiB/'  and  which  are  not  found  oftener 
on  a  journey  than  every  four  hours.  But  the  "rivers"  of 
Pharpar  and  Abana  of  Scripture  (mere  creeks,)  run  through 
Damascus,  and  so  every  house  and  every  garden  have  their 
sparkling  fountains  and  rivulets  of  water.  With  her  forest  of 
foliage  and  her  abundance  of  water,  Damascus  must  be  a 
wonder  of  wonders  to  the  Bedouin  from  the  deserts.  Damas- 
cus is  simply  an  oasis — that  is  what  it  is.  For  four  thousand 
years  its  waters  have  not  gone  dry  or  its  fertility  failed.  Now 
we  can  understand  why  the  city  has  existed  so  long.  It  could 
not  die.  So  long  as  its  waters  remain  to  it  away  out  there  in 
the  midst  of  that  howling  desert,  so  long  will  Damascus  live 
to  bless  the  sight  of  the  tired  and  thirsty  wayfarer. 

''Though  old  aa  historj  itself)  thoa  art  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring,  blooming  •■ 
Ihine  own  rose-bud,  and  fragrant  as  thine  own  orange  flower,  0  Dainaaciia»  pearl  of 
Hm  Baatl" 

Damascus  dates  back  anterior  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  and 
is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Uz,  the 
grandson  of  Noah.  '^  Tlie  early  history  of  Damascus  is 
slirouded  in  the  mists  of  a  hoary  antiquity."  Leave  the 
matters  written  of  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Old 
Testament  out,  and  no  recorded  event  has  occurred  in  the 
world  but  Damascus  was  in  existence  to  receive  the  news  of 
it.  Oo  back  as  far  as  you  will  into  the  vague  past,  there  was 
always  a  Damascus.  In  the  writings  o£  every  century  for 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  its  name  has  been  mentioned 
and  its  praises  sung.  To  Damascus,  years  are  only  moments, 
decades  are  only  flitting  trifles  of  time.  She  measures  time, 
not  by  days  and  months  and  years,  but  by  the  empires  she  has 
teen  rise,  and  prosper  and  crumble  to  ruin.  She  is  a  type  of 
immortality.  She  saw  the  foundations  of  Baalbec,  and  Thebes, 
and  Ephesus  laid ;  she  saw  these  villages  grow  into  mighty 
cities,  and  amaze  the  world  with  their  grandeur — and  she  has 
lived  to  see  them  desolate,  deserted,  and  given  over  to  the 
owls  and  the  bats.  She  saw  the  Israelitish  empire  exalted, 
and  she  saw  it  annihilated.     She  saw  Greece  rise,  and  flourish 
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two  thonaand  yean,  and  die.  In  her  old  age  she  saw  Komt 
built ;  she  Baw  it  overshadow  the  world  with  its  power ;  she 
aaw  it  perish.  The  few  hundreds  of  years  of  Genoese  and 
Venetian  might  and  splendor  were,  to  grave  old  Damaacua, 
only  a  trifling  scintillation  hardly  worth  remembering.  Da- 
mascus has  seen  all  that  has  ever  occurred  on  earth,  and  still 
«he  lives.  She  has  looked  upon  the  dry  bones  of  a  thousand 
empires,  and  will  see  the  tombs  of  a  thousand  more  before  she 
dies.  Though  another  claims  the  name,  old  Damascus  is  bj 
right  the  Eternal  City. 

We  reached  the  city  gates  just  at  sundown.  They  do  say 
that  one  can  get  into  any  walled  city  of  Syria,  after  night,  for 
bucksheesh,  except  Damascus.  But  Damascus,  with  its  four 
thousand  years  of  respectability  in.  the  world,  has  many  old 
fogy  notions.  There  are  no  street  lamps  there,  and  the  law 
compels  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  to  carry  lanterns,  just  at 
was  the  case  in  old  days,  when  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  walked  the  streets  of  Damascus,  or  flew  awaj 
toward  Bagdad  on  enchanted  carpets. 

It  was  fairly  dark  a  few  minutes  after  we  got  within  the 
wall,  and  we  rode  long  distances  through  wonderfully  crooked 
streets,  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the 
high  mud-walls  of  the  gardens.  At  last  we  got  to  where  lantemi 
oould  be  seen  flitting  about  here  and  there,  and  knew  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  curious  old  city.  In  a  little  narrow  street, 
crowded  with  our  pack-mules  and  with  a  swarm  of  uncoath 
Arabs,  we  alighted,  and  through  a  kind  of  a  hole  in  the  wall 
entered  the  hotel.  We  stood  in  a  great  flagged  court,  with 
flowers  and  citron  trees  about  us,  and  a  huge  tank  in  the  centra 
that  was  receiving  the  waters  of  many  pipes.  We  crossed  the 
court  and  entered  the  rooms  prepared  to  receive  four  of  us.  In 
a  large  marble-paved  recess  between  the  two  rooms  was  a  tank 
of  clear,  cool  water,  which  was  kept  running  over  all  the  tima 
by  the  streams  that  were  pouring  into  it  from  half  a  dozen 
pipes.  Nothing,  in  this  scorching,  desolate  land  could  look  aa 
refreshing  as  this  pure  water  flashing  in  the  lamp-light; 
nothing  could  look  so  beautiful,  nothing  could  sound  so  deli^ 
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ci'oud  as  thifl  mimic  rain  to  ears  long  unaccustomed  to  sounds 
rf  snch  a  nature.  Our  rooms  were  large,  comfortably  fup- 
nifihed,  and  even  had  their  floors  clothed  with  soft,  cheerful- 
tinted  carpets.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  carpet  again, 
for  if  tliere  is  any  thing  drearier  than  the  tomb-like,  stone- 
paved  parlors  and  bed-rooms  of  Europe  and  Asia,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  They  make  one  think  of  the  grave  all  the 
time.  A  very  broad,  gaily  caparisoned  divan,  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long,  extended  across  one  side  of  each  room,  and 
opposite  were  single  beds  with  spring  mattrasses.  There  were 
great  looking-glasses  and  marble-top  tables.  All  this  luxury 
was  as  grateful  to  systems  and  senses  worn  out  with  an 
exhausting  day's  travel,  as  it  was  unexpected— -for  one  can  not 
tell  what  to  expect  in  a  Turkish  city  of  even  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they  used  that  tank  between  the 
rooms  to  draw  drinking  y^ater  from ;  that  did  not  occur  to  me, 
however,  until  I  had  dipped  my  baking  head  far  down  into  its 
cool  depths.  I  thought  of  it  then,  and  superb  as  the  batli  was, 
I  was  sorry  I  had  taken  it,  and  was  about  to  go  and  explain  to 
the  landlord.  But  a  finely  curled  and  scented  poodle  dog 
frisked  up  and  nipped  the  calf  of  my  leg  just  then,  and  before 
I  had  time  to  think,  I  had  soused  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  when  I  saw  a  servant  coming  with  a  pitcher  I  went 
off  and  left  the  pup  trying  to  climb  out  and  not  succeeding 
very  well.  Satisfied  revenge  was  all  I  needed  to  make  me 
perfectly  happy,  and  when  I  walked  in  to  supper  that  first 
night  in  Damascus  I  was- in  that  condition.  We  lay  on  those 
divans  a  long  time,  after  supper,  smoking  narghilies  and  long- 
stemmed  chibouks,  and  talking  about  the  dreadful  ride  of  the 
day,  and  I  knew  then  what  I  had  sometimes  known  before — 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  get  tired  out,  because  one  so  enjojH 
resting  afterward. 

In  the  morning  we  sent  for  donkeys.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  we  had  to  send  for  these  things.  I  said  Damascus  was  an 
old  fossil,  and  she  is.  Any  where  else  we  would  have  been 
■flaailed    by  a    clamorous    army  of  donkey-drivers,  guidei^ 
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peddlers  and  b^gars — bat  in  DBmasciiB  the;  bo  hate  the  yerj 
sight  of  a  foreign  Cbristian  that  they  want  no  intercoarM 
whatever  with  him ;  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  hia  person  wm 
not  always  eafe  in  Damaacus  streets.     It  is  the  moet  fanatical 
Mohammedan  purgatory  out  of  Arabia.     Where  yon  see  one 
green  turban  of  a  Hadji  elsewhere  (the  honored  sign  that  my 
lord  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,)  I  think  you  will  see  a 
dozen  in  DamascuB.     The  Damascenes  are  the  ngliest,  wicked- 
est looking  TillainB  we  have  seen.     All  the  veiled  women  we 
had  seen  yet,  nearly,  left  their  eyes  exposed,  but  numbers  of 
these  in  Damascus  completely  hid  the  face  under  a  close-drawn 
black  veil  that  made  the  woman  look  like  a  mummy.     If  ever 
we  caught  an  eye  exposed  it  was  quickly  hidden  from  onr  con- 
taminating Christian  vision ;  the  beggars  actually  pasGed  us  by 
without  demanding  bucksbeesh ;  the  mercliants  in  the  bazasra 
did  not  hold    up    their 
goods  and  cry  oat  eager- 
ly,    "  Hey,     John !"    or 
"  Look    this,    Howajji !" 
On    the    contrary,   they 
only  scowled  at  us  and 
said  never  a  word. 

The  narrow  streets 
swarmed  like  a  hire  with 
men  and  women  ia 
strange  Oriental  cos- 
tnmee,  and  our  small 
donkeys  knocked  them 
right  and  lei^  as  we 
plowed  through  them, 
urged  on  by  the  merci- 
less donkey-boys.  These 
persecutors  run  after  the 
animals,  shouting  and 
sTHEKT  CABS  OK  »AKA»iri.  goadlug  tlicm  for  houtu 

tc^tlier;  they  keep  the 
donkey  in  a  gallop  always,  yet  never  get  tired  themsalves  or 
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fSedl  behind.  The  donkeys  fell  down  and  spilt  as  orer  their 
heads  occasionally^  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  mount 
and  hurry  on  again.  We  were  banged  against  sharp  comers, 
loaded  porters,  camels,  and  citizens  generally ;  and  we  were  so 
taken  up  with  looking  out  for  collisions  and  casualties  that  we 
had  no  chance  to  look  about  us  at  all.  We  rode  half  through 
the  city  and  through  the  famous  ''street  which  is  called 
Straight "  without  seeing  any  thing,  hardly.  Our  bones  were 
nearly  knocked  out  of  joint,  we  were  wild  with  excitement, 
and  our  sides  ached  with  the  jolting  we  had  suffered.  I  do 
not  like  ridipg  in  the  Damascus  street-cars 

We  were  on  our  way  to  tlie  reputed  houses  of  Judas  and 
Ananias.  About  eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
Saul,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  was  particularly  bitter  against  the 
new  sect  called  Christians,  and  he  left  Jerusalem  and  started 
across  the  country  on  a  furious  crusade  against  them.  He 
went  forth  '^  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord." 

"And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  DamaecuB,  and  suddenly  there  shined  round 
about  him  a  lif^ht  from  heaven : 

'*  And  he  fell  to  the  earth  and  heard  a  Toice  saying  unto  him,  'Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecuteflt  thou  mef 

'*  And  when  he  knew  that  it  was  Jesus  that  spoke  to  him  he  trembled,  and  was 
astonialied,  and  said,  *Lord,  what  wilt  thou  haye  me  to  do?*  '* 

He  was  told  to  arise  and  go  into  the  ancient  city  and  one 
would  tell  him  what  to  do.  In  the  meantiifte  his  soldiers 
stood  speechless  and  awe-stricken,  for  they  heard  the  mysteri- 
ous voice  but  saw  no  man.  Saul  rose  up  and  found  that  that 
fierce  supernatural  light  had  destroyed  his  sight,  and  he  was 
blind,  so  '^  they  led  him  by  the  hand  and  brought  him  to  Da- 
mascus."   He  was  converted. 

Paul  lay  three  days,  blind,  in  the  house  of  Judas,  and  during 
that  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drank. 

There  came  a  voice  to  a  citizen  of  Damascus,  named  Ana^ 
nias,  saying,  "Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called 
Straight,  and  inquire  at  the  house  of  Judas,  for  one  called 
Saul,  of  Tarsus ;  for  behold^  he  prayeth." 
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Ananias  did  not  wish  to  go  at  first,  for  he  had  heard  of  Saul 
before,  and  he  had  his  doubts  about  that  style  of  a  ^^  chosen 
vessel "  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace.  However,  in  obedienoa 
to  orders,  he  went  into  the  "street  called  Straight"  (how  ho 
ever  found  his  way  into  it,  and  after  he  did,  how  he  ever  found 
his  way  out  of  it  again,  are  mysteries  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  acting  under  Divine  inspiration.)  He 
found  Paul  and  restored  him,  and  ordained  him  a  preacher; 
and  from  this  old  house  we  had  hunted  up  in  the  street  which 
is  miscalled  Straight,  he  had  started  out  on  that  bold  mission- 
ary career  which  he  prosecuted  till  his  death.  It  was  not  the 
house  of  the  disciple  who  sold  the  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  I  make  this  explanation  in  justice  to  Judas,  who  was 
a  far  different  sort  of  man  from  the  person  just  referred  to. 
A  very  different  style  of  man,  and  lived  in  a  very  good  house. 
It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  know  more  about  him. 

I  have  given,  in  the  above  paragraphs,  some  more  informa- 
tion for  people  who  will  not  read  Bible  history  until  they  ai« 
defrauded  into  it  by  some  such  method  as  this.  I  hope  thai 
no  friend  of  progress  and  education  will  obstruct  or  interfere 
with  my  peculiar  mission. 

The  street  called  Straight  is  straighter  than  a  corkscrew,  but 
uot  as  straight  as  a  rainbow.  St.  Luke  is  careful  not  to  com- 
vnit  himself;  he  does  not  say  it  is  the  street  which  is  straight^ 
but  the  "  street  which  is  called  Straight.'*  It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
irony ;  it  is  tli^  only  facetious  remark  in  the  Bible,  I  believa 
We  traversed  the  street  called  Straight  a  good  way,  and  then 
turned  oS  and  called  at  the  reputed  house  of  Ananias.  There 
is  small  question  that  a  part  of  the  original  house  is  there  still; 
it  is  an  old  room  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  under  ground,  and  iti 
masonry  is  evidently  ancient.  K  Ananias  did  not  live  there  in 
St.  Paul's  time,  somebody  else  did,  which  is  just  as  well.  I 
took  a  drink  out  of  Ananias'  well,  and  singularly  enough,  the 
water  was  just  as  fresh  as  if  the  well  had  been  dug  yesterday. 

We  went  out  toward  the  north  end  of  the  city  to  see  the 
place  where  the  disciples  let  Paul  down  over  the  Damascus 
wall  at  dead  of  night — ^for  he  preached  Christ  bo  fearlessly 
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In  DamaecuB  that  the  people  sought  to  kill  him,  jnat  as  thej 
would  to-day  for  the  same  offense,  and  he  had  to  escape  and 
flee  to  Jerusalem. 

Then  we  called  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet's  children  and  at  a 
tomb  which  purported  to  be  that  of  St.  George  who  killed  tlie 
dragon^  and  so  on  out  to  the  hollow  place  under  a  rock  where 
Paul  hid  during  his  flight  till  his  pursuers  gave  him  up ;  and 
to  the  mausoleum  of  the  five  thousand  Christians  who  were 
massacred  in  Damascus  in  1861  by  the  Turks.  They  say 
those  narrow  streets  ran  blood  for  several  days,  and  that  men^ 
women  and  children  were  butchered  indiscriminately  and  left 
to  rot  by  hundreds  all  through  the  Cliristian  quarter;  they 
say,  further,  that  the  stench  was  dreadful.  All  the  Christiana 
who  oould  get  away  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  Mohammedans 
would  not  defile  their  hands  by  burying  die  ^'  infidel  dogs.'* 
The  thirst  for  blood  extended  to  the  high  lands  of  Hermon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  in  a  short  time  twenty*five  thousand  more 
Christians  were  maissacred  and  their  possessions  laid  waste. 
How  they  hate  a  Christian  in  Damascus ! — and  pretty  much 
all  over  Turkeydom  as  well.  And  how  they  will  pay  for  it 
when  Russia  turns  her  guns  upon  them  again  I 

It  is  soothing  to  the  heart  to  abuse  England  and  France  for 
interposing  to  save  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  destruction 
it  has  so  richly  deserved  for  a  thousand  years.  It  hurta  my 
vanity  to  see  these  pagans  refuse  to  eat  of  food  that  has  been 
oooked  for  us ;  or  to  eat  from  a  dish  we  have  eaten  from ;  or 
to  drink  from  a  goatskin  which  we  have  polluted  with  our 
Christian  lips,  except  by  filtering  the  water  through  a  rag 
which  they  put  over  the  mouth  of  it  or  through  a  sponge !  I 
never  disliked  a  Chinaman  as  I  do  these  degraded  Turks  and 
Arabs,  and  when  Knssia  is  ready  to  war  with  them  again,  I 
hope  England  and  France  will  not  find  it  good  breading  or 
good  judgment  to  interfere. 

In  Damascus  they  think  there  are  no  such  rivers  in  all  the 
world  as  their  little  Abana  and  Pharpar.  The  Damascenes 
luive  always  thought  that  way.  In  S  Kings,  chapter  v.,  Naa- 
man  boasts  extravagantly  about  them.    That  was  three  thou- 
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sand  years  ago.  He  says:  "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  I  Maj 
I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  t"  But  some  of  my  readen 
have  forgotten  who  Naaman  was,  long  ago.  Naaman  was 
the  commander  of  the  Syrian  armies.  He  was  the  favor- 
ite of  the  king  and  lived  in  great  state.  ^'  He  was  a  mighty 
man  of  valor,  but  he  was  a  leper."  Strangely  enough,  the 
house  they  point  out  to  yon  now  as  his,  has  been  turned  into  a 
leper  hospital,  and  the  inmates  expose  their  horrid  deformities 
and  hold  up  their  hands  and  beg  for  bucksheesh  when  a 
stranger  enters. 

One  can  not  appreciate  the  horror  of  this  disease  until  he 
looks  upon  it  in  all  its  ghastliness,  in  Naaman's  ancient  dwell- 
ing in  Damascus.  Bones  all  twisted  out  of  shape,  great  knots 
protruding  from  face  and  body,  joints  decaying  and  dropping 
away — horrible  1 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

THK  last  twentj-fonr  hours  we  staid  in  Damascns  I  laj 
prostrate  with  a  violent  attack  of  cholera,  or  cholera 
morbiiB,  and  therefore  had  a  good  chance  and  a  good  excuse  to 
lie  there  on  that  wide  divan  and  take  an  honest  rest.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  listen  to  the  pattering  of  tlie  fountains  and 
take  medicine  and  throw  it  up  again.  It  was  dangerous  recre* 
ation,  but  it  was  pleasanter  than  traveling  in  Syria.  I  had 
plenty  of  snow  from  Mount  Hermon,  and  as  it  would  not  stay 
on  my  stomach,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  my  eating 
it — ^there  was  always  room  for  more.  I  enjoyed  myself  very 
well.  Syrian  travel  has  its  interesting  features,  like  travel  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  break  your  leg  or  have 
the  cholera  adds  a  welcome  variety  to  it. 

We  lefl  Damascus  at  noon  and  rode  across  the  plain  a 
coaple'  of  hours,  and  then  the  party  stopped  a  while  in  the 
flhiide  of  some  lig-trees  to  give  me  a  chance  to  rest  It  waa 
the  hottest  day  we  had  seen  yet — the  sun-flames  shot  down 
like  the  shafts  of  fire  that  stream  out  before  a  blow-pipe ;  the 
rays  seemed  to  fall  in  a  steady  deluge  on  the  head  and  pass 
downward  like  rain  from  a  roof.  I  imagined  I  could  distin- 
guish between  the  floods  of  rays — I  thought  I  could  tell  when 
each  flood  struck  my  head,  when  it  reached  my  shoulders,  and 
when  the  next  one  came.  It  was  terrible.  All  the  desert 
glared  so  fiercely  that  my  eyes  were  swinmiing  in  tears  all  the 
time.  The  boys  had  white  umbrellas  heavily  lined  with  dark 
green.  They  were  a  priceless  blessing.  I  thanked  fortune 
that  I  had  onei  too,  notwithstanding  it  was  packed  up  with 
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the  baggage  and  was  ten  miles  ahead.  It  ia  madneea  to  trarel 
iu  Syria  witliout  an  umbrella.  Tliej  told  me  in  Beirout  (these 
people  who  always  gorge  you  with  advice)  that  it  was  madneea 
to  travel  in  Syria  without  aii  umbrella.  It  was  on  thtB  account 
that  I  got  one. 

But,  honestly,  I  think  an  umbrella  ia  a  nuisance  any  when 
when  its  bnsincse  ie  to  keep  the  sun  off.  No  Arab  wears  a 
brim  to  his  fez,  or  uses  an  umbrella,  or  any  thing  to  shade  lii» 
eyes  or  his  face,  and  he  always  looks  comfortable  and  proper 
in  the  bud.  But  of  all  the  ridiculous  sights  I  ever  have  seen, 
our  party  of  eigbt 
18  the  most  60— 
they  do  cut  such  an 
outlandish  figure. 
They  travel  single 
file ;  they  all  wear 
tlie  endleee  white 
rag  ot  Constantino- 
ple wrapped  round 
and  round  their 
hats  and  dangling 
down  their  backs; 
they  all  wear  thick 
green  spectaclee, 
with  side-glasses  to 
them;  they  all  hold 
white  umbrellas, 
lined  with  green, 
over  their  heads; 
without  exception 
tlicir  Etimips  are 
too  eliort — they  are 
ruiJ^DftEssED  TOoaiBi.  thevery  worstgang 

of  horsemen  on 
earth ;  their  animals  to  a  horse  trot  fearfully  hard — and  when 
they  get  strung  out  one  atler  tlie  other ;  glaring  straight  ahead 
and  breathless ;  bouncing  high  and  out  ot  torn,  all  along  tb« 
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line ;  knees  well  up  and  stiff,  elbows  flapping  like  a  rooster's 
that  is  going  to.  crow,  and  the  long  file  of  umbrellas  popping 
eonvQlsively  up  and  down — when  one  sees  tliis  outrageous  pic- 
ture exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  he  is  amazed  that  the  gods 
don't  get  out  tJieir  thunderbolts  and  destroy  them  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  !  I  do — I  wonder  at  it.  I  wouldn't  let  any  such 
caravan  go  through  a  country  of  mine. 

And  when  the  sun  drops  below  the  horizon  and  the  boys 
close  their  umbrellas  and  put  them  under  their  arms,  it  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  picture,  not  a  modification  of  its  absurdity. 

But  may  be  you  can  not  see  the  wild  extravagance  of  my 
panorama.  You  could  if  you  were  here.  Here,  you  feel  all 
the  time  jast  as  if  you  were  living  about  the  year  1200  before 
Christ— or  back  to  the  patriarchs— or  forward  to  the  New  Era. 
The  scenery  of  the  Bible  is  about  you — the  customs  of  the  pa- 
triarchs are  around  you — the  same  people,  in  the  same  flowing 
robes,  and  in  sandals,  cross  your  path — the  same  long  trains 
of  stately  camels  go  and  come — the  same  impressive  religious 
solemnity  and  silence  rest  upon  the  desert  and  the  mountains 
that  were  upon  them  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and  be- 
hold, intruding  upon  a  scene  like  this,  comes  this  fantastic 
mob  of  green-spectacled  Yanks,  with  their  flapping  elbows  and 
bobbing  umbrellas !  It  is  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  with  a  green 
cotton  umbrella  under  his  arm,  all  over  again. 

My  umbrella  is  with  the  baggage,  and  so  are  my  green  speo- 
tacles — and  there  they  shall  stay.  I  will  not  use  them.  I 
will  show  some  respect  for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  It 
will  be  bad  enough  to  get  sun-struck,  without  looking  ridicu- 
lous into  the  bargain.  If  I  fall,  let  me  fall  bearing  about  me 
the  semblance  of  a  Christian,  at  least. 

Three  or  four  hours  out  from  Damascus  we  passed  the  spot 
where  Saul  was  so  abruptly  converted,  and  from  this  place  we 
looked  back  over  the  scorching  desert,  and  had  our  last  glimpse 
ot  beautiful  Damascus,  decked  in  its  robes  of  shining  green. 
After  nightfall  we  reached  our  tents,  just  outside  of  the  nasty 
Arab  village  of  Jonesborough.  Of  course  the  real  name  of  the 
place  is  £1  something  or  other,  but  the  boys  still  refuse  to 
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recognize  the  Arab  namee  or  trj  to  prononnoe  them.  When 
I  say  that  that  village  is  of  the  asual  Btjle,  I  mean  to  insin- 
uate that  all  Syrian  villages  within  fifty  miles  of  Damascns  are 
alike — so  much  alike  that  it  would  require  more  than  human 
intelligence  to  tell  wherein  one  differed  from  another.  A  Sy- 
rian village  is  a  hive  of  huts  one  story  high  (the  height  of  a 
man,)  and  as  square  as  a  dry-goods  box ;  it  is  mud-plastered 
all  over,  flat  roof  and  all,  and  generally  whitewashed  after  a 
fashion.  The  same  roof  often  extends  over  half  the  town,  cot- 
ering  many  of  the  strettSy  which  are  generally  about  a  yard 
wide.  When  you  ride  through  one  of  tliese  villages  at  noon- 
day, you  first  meet  a  melancholy  dog,  that  looks  up  at  yoa  aod 
silently  begs  that  you  won't  run  over  Iiim,  but  he  does  not 
offer  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  next  you  meet  a  young  boy  with- 
out any  clothes  on,  and  he  holds  out  his  hand  and  says  ^^  Bock' 
sheesh !" — he  don't  really  expect  a  cent,  but  then  he  learned  tc 
say  that  before  he  learned  to  say  mother,  and  now  he  can  not 
break  himself  of  it ;  next  you  meet  a  woman  with  a  black  veil 
drawn  closely  over  her  face,  and  her  bust  exposed ;  finally,  yoo 
come  to  several  sore-eyed  children  and  children  in  all  stages  of 
mutilation  and  decay ;  and  sitting  humbly  in  the  duat,  and  all 
fringed  with  filthy  rags,  is  a  poor  devil  whose  arms  and  legs 
are  gnarled  and  twisted  like  grape-vines.  These  are  all  the 
people  you  are  likely  to  see.  The  balance  of  the  population 
are  asleep  within  doors,  or  abroad  tending  goats  in  the  plaini 
and  on  the  hill-sides.  The  village  is  built  on  some  consumptive 
little  water-course,  and  about  it  is  a  little  fresh-looking  v^;©* 
tation.  Beyond  this  charmed  circle,  for  miles  on  every  side, 
stretches  a  weary  desert  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  produces  a 
gray  bunchy  shrub  like  sage-brush.  A  Syrian  village  is  the 
sorriest  sight  in  the  world,  and  its  surroundings  are  eminently 
in  keeping  with  it. 

I  would  not  have  gone  into  this  dissertation  upon  Syrian 
villages  but  for  the  fact  that  Nimrod,  the  Mighty  Hunter  (rf 
Scriptural  notoriety,  is  buried  in  Jonesborough,  and  I  wished 
the  public  to  know  about  how  he  is  located.  Like  Homer,  he 
is  said  to  be  buried  in  many  other  places,  but  this  is  the  only 
true  and  genuine  place  his  ashes  inhabit. 
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When  the  original  tribes  were  dispersed,  more  than  foar 
thoosand  years  ago,  Kimrod  and  a  large  party  traveled  three 
or  four  hundred  miles,  and  settled  where  the  great  city  of 
Babylon  afterwards  stood.  Kimrod  built  that  city.  He  also 
began  to  build  the  famous  Tower  of  Babel,  but  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  finidi 
it.  He  ran  it  up  eight  stories  high,  however,  and  two  of  them 
still  stand,  at  this  day — a  colossal  mass  of  brickwork,  rent 
down  the  centre  by  earthquakes,  and  seared  and  vitrified  by 
the  lightnings  of  an  angry  Ood.  But  the  vast  ruin  will  still 
stand  for  ages,  to  shame  the  puny  labors  of  these  modem  gen- 
erations of  men.  Its  huge  compartments  are  tenanted  by  owls 
and  lions,  and  old  Nimrod  lies  neglected  in  this  wretched  vil- 
lage, far  from  the  scene  of  his  grand  enterprise. 

We  left  Jonesborough  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  rode 
forever  and  forever  and  forever,  it  seemed  to  me,  over  parched 
deserts  and  rocky  hills,  hungry,  and  with  no  water  to  drink. 
We  had  drained  the  goat-skins  dry  in  a  little  while.  At  noon 
we  halted  before  the  wretched  Arab  town  of  El  Tuba  Dam, 
perched  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  but  the  dragoman  said  if 
we  applied  there  for  water  we  would  be  attacked  bj  the  whole 
tribe,  for  they  did  not  love  Christians.  We  had  to  journey  on. 
Two  hours  later  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  tall  isolated  moun- 
tain, whicli  is  crowned  by  the  crumbling  castle  of  Banias,  the 
stateliest  ruin  of  that  kind  on  earth,  no  doubt.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand feet  long  and  two  hundred  wide,  all  of  the  most  symmet- 
rical, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ponderous  masonry.  The 
massive  towers  and  bastions  are  more  than  tliirty  feet  high, 
and  have  been  sixty.  From  the  mountain's  peak  its  broken 
turrets  rise  above  the  groves  of  ancient  oaks  and  olives,  and 
look  wonderfully  picturesque.  It  is  of  such  high  antiquity 
that  no  man  knows  who  built  it  or  when  it  was  built.  It  is  ut- 
terly inaccessible,  except  in  one  place,  where  a  bridle-path 
winds  upward  among  the  solid  rocks  to  the  old  portcullis, 
Tlie  horses'  hoofs  have  bored  holes  in  these  rocks  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches  during  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  that 
the  castle   was  garrisoned.    We  wandered  for  three  hours 
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among  the  chambers  and  crypts  and  dungeons  of  the  fortre», 
and  trod  where  the  mailed  heels  of  many  a  knightly  CniPader 
had  rang,  and  where  Phenician  heroes  had  walked  ages  before 
them. 

We  wondered  how  such  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  could  be 
affected  even  by  an  earthquake,  and  could  not  understand 
what  agency  had  made  Banias  a  ruin ;  but  we  found  the  de- 
stroyer, after  a  while,  and  then  our  wonder  was  increased  ten- 
fold. Seeds  had  fallen  in  crevices  in  the  vast  walls ;  the  seedi* 
had  sprouted  ;  the  tender,  insignificant  sprouts  had  hardened  : 
they  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  by  a  steady,  imperceptible 
pressure  forced  the  great  stones  apart,  and  now  are  bringing 
sure  destruction  upon  a  giant  work  that  has  even  mocked  the 
,  earthquakes  to  scorn  !  Gnarled  and  twisted  trees  spring  from 
the  old  walls  every  where,  and  beautify  and  overshadow  the 
gray  battlements  with  a  wild  luxuriance  of  foliage. 

From  these  old  towers  we  looked  down  upon  a  broad,  far- 
reaching  green  plain,  glittering  with  the  pools  and  rivuletb 
which  are  tlie  sources  of  the  sacred  river  Jordan.  It  was  a 
grateful  vision,  after  so  much  desert. 

And  as  the  evening  drew  near,  we  clambered  down  the 
monntain,  through  groves  of  the  Biblical  oaks  of  Bashan,  (for 
we  were  just  stepping  over  the  border  and  entering  the  long- 
sought  Holy  Land,)  and  at  its  extreme  foot,  toward  the  wide 
valley,  we  entered  this  little  execrable  village  of  Banias  and 
camped  in  a  great  grove  of  olive  trees  near  a  torrent  of  spark- 
ling water  whose  banks  are  arrayed  in  fig-trees,  pomegranates 
and  oleanders  in  full  leaf.  Barring  tlie  proximity  of  the  vil- 
lage, it  is  a  sort  of  paradise. 

The  very  first  thing  one  feels  like  doing  when  he  geta  into 
camp,  all  burning  up  and  dusty,  is  to  hunt  up  a  bath.  We 
followed  the  stream  up  to  where  it  gushes  out  of  the  mountain 
side,  three  hundred  yards  from  the  tents,  and  took  a  bath  that 
was  so  icy  that  if  I  did  not  know  this  was  the  main  source  of 
the  sacred  river,  I  would  expect  harm  to  come  of  it.  It  wa* 
bathing  at  noonday  in  the  chilly  source  of  the  Abana,  "  River 
of  Damascus,"  that  gave  me  the  cholera,  so  Dr.  B.  said.  How- 
ever, it  generally  does  give  me  the  eholerr-  to  take  a  bath. 
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The  incorrigible  pilgrims  have  come  in  with  their  pockets 
full  of  specimens  broken  from  tlie  ruins.  I  wish  this  vandal- 
ism obuld  be  stopped.  They  broke  off  fragments  from  Noah's 
tomb ;  from  the  exquisite  sculptures  of  the  temples  of  Baalbec; 
from  tlie  houses  of  Judas  and  Ananias,  in  Damascus ;  from 
the  tomb  of  Nimrod  the  Mighty  Hunter  in  Jonesborough ; 
from  the  worn  Greek  and  Eoman  inscriptions  set  in  the  hoary 
walla  of  the  Castle  of  Banias :  and  now  thev  have  been  hack- 
ing  and  chipping  these  old  arches  here  that  Jesus  looked  upon 
in  the  flesh.  Heaven  protect  the  Sepulchre  when  this  tribe 
invades  Jerusalem ! 

The  ruins  here  are  not  very  interesting.  There  are  the 
massive  walls'  of  a  great  square  building  that  was  once  the  cit- 
adel ;  there  are  many  ponderous  old  arches  that  are  so  smoth- 
ered with  debris  that  they  barely  project  above  the  ground ; 
there  are  heavy-walled  sewers  through  which  the  crystal  brook 
of  which  Jordan  is  born  still  runs ;  in  the  hill-side  are  the  sub- 
Btructions  of  a  costly  marble  temple  that  Herod  the  Great 
built  here — patches  of  its  handsome  mosaic  floors  still  remain ; 
there  is  a  quaint  old  stone  bridge  that  was  here  before  Herod'i 
time,  may  be ;  scattered  every  where,  in  the  paths  and  in  the 
woods,  are  Corinthian  capitals,  broken  porphyry  pillars,  and 
little  fragments  of  sculpture ;  and  up  yonder  in  the  precipice 
where  the  fountain  gushes  out,  are  well-worn  Greek  inscrip- 
tions over  niches  in  the  rock  where  in  ancient  times  the  Greeka^ 
and  after  them  the  Koraans,  worshipped  the  sylvan  god  Pan. 
But  trees  and  bushes  grow  above  many  of  these  ruins  now ; 
the  miserable  huts  of  a  little  crew  of  filthy  Arabs  are  perched 
upon  the  broken  masonry  of  antiquity,  the  whole  place  has  a 
sleepy,  stupid,  rural  look  about  it,  and  one  can  hardly  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  a  busy,  substantially  built  city  once  ex- 
isted here,  even  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  place  was  nev- 
ertheless the  scene  of  an  event  whose  effects  have  added  page 
after  page  and  volume  after  volume  to  the  world's  history. 
For  in  this  place  Christ  stood  when  he  said  to  Peter : 

"ThoQ  art  Peter;  and  upon  tlils  rock  will  I  build  roj  ctiurcb,  and  the  gatea  of 
Ml  shall  not  prevail  againat  it.     And  I  will  give  unto  ihce  the  kvys  of  the  Kiay 
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« 

dom  of  Heayen ;  and  whatsoeTer  thoo  shalt  bind  on  earth  aball  be  boond  la 
heaven,  and  whataoeTer  thou  ahalt  looae  on  earth  ahall  be  loosed  in  heaTen." 

On  those  little  sentences  have  been  built  up  the  mighty  edi- 
fice of  the  Church  of  Home  ;  in  them  lie  the  authority  for  the 
imperial  power  of  the  Popes  pver  temporal  affairs,  and  dieir 
godlike  power  to  curse  a  soul  or  wash  it  white  from  sin.  To 
sustain  the  position  of  "  the  only  true  Church,"  which  Borne 
claims  was  thus  conferred  upon  her,  she  has  fought  and  labored 
and  struggled  for  many  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  keep 
herself  busy  in  the  same  work  to  the  end  of  time.  The  mem- 
orable words  I  have  quoted  give  to  this  ruined  city  about  all 
the  interest  it  possesses  to  people  of  the  present  day. 

It  seems  curious  enough  to  us  to  be  standing  on  ground  that 
was  once  actually  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  The 
situation  is  suggestive  of  a  reality  and  a  tangibility  tliat  seem 
at  variance  with  the  vagueness  and  mystery  and  ghostlineb^ 
that  one  naturally  attaches  to  the  character  of  a  god.  I  can 
not  comprehend  yet  that  I  am  sitting  where  a  god  has  stood, 
and  looking  upon  the  brook  and  the  mountains  which  that  god 
looked  upon,  and  am  surrounded  by  dusky  men  and  women 
whose  i^Ticestors  saw  him,  and  even  talked  with  him,  face  U> 
face,  and  carelessly,  just  as  they  would  have  done  with  any 
other  stranger.  I  can  not  comprehend  this ;  the  gods  of  my 
understanding  have  been  always  hidden  in  clouds  and  very  far 
away. 

This  morning,  during  breakfast,  the  usual  assemblage  of 
squalid  humanity  sat  patiently  w^ithout  the  charmed  ciix;le  of 
the  camp  and  waited  for  such  crumbs  as  pity  might  bestow 
upon  their  misery.  There  were  old  and  young,  brown-skinned 
and  yellow.  Some  of  the  men  were  tall  and  stalwart,  (for  one 
hardly  sees  any  where  such  splendid-looking  men  as  here  in  the 
East,)  but  all  the  women  and  children  looked  worn  and  sad, 
and  distressed  with  hunger.  They  reminded  me  much  of  In- 
dians, did  these  people.  They  had  but  little  clothing,  but  such 
as  they  had  was  fanciful  in  character  and  fantastic  in  its  ar- 
rangement. Any  little  absurd  gewgaw  or  gimcrack  they  had 
tliey  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  attract  attention 
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moBt  readilj.  They  sat  in  Bilenca,  and  with  tirelefis  patience 
watched  our  every  motion  with  that  vile,  uncomplaining  impo- 
litenesB  which  is  bo  truly  Indian,  and  which  makee  a  white 
man  bo  nervous  and  uncomfortable  and  Bavage  that  he  wants 
to  exterminate  the  whole  tribe. 

These  people  about  us  had  other  peculiarities,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  noble  red  man,  too :  they  were  infested  with 
vermin,  and  the  dirt  had  caked  on  them  till  it  amounted  to 
bark. 

Tlie  little  children  were  in  a  pitiable  condition — they  all  had 
sore  eyes,  and  were  otherwise  afflicted  in  various  ways.  They 
say  tliat  liardly  a  native  child  in  all  the  East  is  free  from  sore 
eyes,  and  that  thousands  of  them  go  blind  of  one  eye  or  both 
every  year.  I  think  this  must  be  so,  for  I  see  plenty  of  blind 
people  every  day,  and  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  children 
that  hadn't  sore  eyes.  And,  would  you  suppose  that  an  Amer- 
ican mother  could  sit  for  an  hour,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  let  a  hundred  flies  roost  upon  its  eyes  all  that  time  undis- 
turbed? I  see  that  every  day.  It  makes  my  flesh  creep. 
Yesterday  we  met  a  woman  riding  on  a  little  jackass,  and  she 
liad  a  little  cliild  in  her  arms ;  honestly,  I  thought  the  child, 
had  goggles  on  as  we  approached,  and  I  wondered  how  ita 
mother  could  aflbrd  so  much  style.  But  when  we  drew  near, 
we  saw  that  the  goggles  were  nothing  but  a  camp  meeting  of 
flies  assembled  around  each  of  the  child's  eyes,  and  at  the 
lame  time  there  was  a  detachment  prospecting  its  nose.  The 
flies  were  happy;  the  child  was  contented,  and  so  the  mother 
did  not  inteifere. 

As  soon  as  the  tribe  found  out  that  we  had  a  doctoV  in  our 
party,  they  began  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.  Dr.  B.,  in  the 
eliarity  of  his  nature,  had  taken  a  child  from  a  woman  who 
sat  near  by,  and  put  some  sort  of  a  wash  upon  its  diseased 
eyes.  That  woman  went  ofi'  and  started  the  whole  nation,  and 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  them  swarm  !  The  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  the  leprous — all  the  distempers  that  are  bred  of  indo- 
lence, dirt,  and  iniquity — ^were  represented  in  the  Congress  in 
ten  minutes,  and  still  they  came  I     Every  woman  that  had  a 
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nek  baby  brought  it  along,  and  every  woman  that  hadn't,  bor- 
rowed one.  What  reverent  and  what  worehiping  looks  they 
bent  upon  that  dread,  myaterioos  power,  the  Doctor  I  Th^ 
watch^  bim  take  his  phials  out ;  they  watched  him  measure 
the  particloa  of  white  powder ;  they  watched  him  add  drop* 
of  one  precious  liquid,  and  drope  of  another ;  they  loet  not  th« 
slighteet  movement ;   their  eyes  were  riveted  npon  him  with  a 
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fascination  that  nothing  could  distract.  I  believe  theythoogfit 
he  was  gifted  like  a  god.  When  each  iodividnal  got  his  por- 
tion of  medicine,  his  eyes  were  radiant  with  joy — notwith- 
standing  by  nature  they  are  a  thankless  and  impassive  race — 
and  upon  his  face  was  written  the  unquestiomng  faith  thai 
nothing  on  earth  could  prevent  the  patient  from  getting  well 
now, 

Cliriet  knew  how  to  preach  to  these  simple,  superstitioiu, 
disease-tortured  creatures ;  He  healed  the  sick.  They  fiocked 
to  our  poor  human  doctor  this  morning  when  the  tame  of  what 
be  had  done  to  the  sick  child  went  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
they  woFbhiped  him  with  tlieir  eyes  while  they  did  not  know 
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M  yet  ^vrhether  there  was  virtue  in  his  sunplee  or  not.     The 
mnceetors  of  these — people  precisely  like  them  in  color,  dress, 
manners,  costoms,  simplicity — flocked  in  vast  multitudes  atler 
Christ,  and  when  they  saw  £Um  make  the  afflicted  whole  with 
a  word,  it  is  no  wonder  they  worshiped  Him.     No  wonder 
His  deeds  were  the  talk  of  the  nation.     No  wonder  the  multi- 
tude that  followed  Him  was  so  great  that  at  one  time — thirty 
miles  from  here — they  had  to  let  a  sick  man  down  through  the 
r^>of  because  no  approach  could  be  made  to  the  door;  no  won- 
der His  audiences  were  so  great  at  Galilee  that  He  had  to 
preach  from  a  ship  removed  a  little  distance  from  the  shore ; 
no  wonder  that  even  in  the  desert  places  about  Bethsaida,  five 
tiiousand  invaded  His  solitude,  and  He  had  to  feed  them  by  a 
miracle  or  else  see  them  suffer  for  their  confiding  faith  and  de- 
▼otion ;  no  wonder  when  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  s 
eity  in  those  days,  one  neighbor  explained  it  to  another  in 
words  to  this  effect :  *'  They  say  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
eome  !'* 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  doctor  distributed  medicine  ai 
long  as  he  had  any  to  distribute,  and  his  reputation  is  mighty 
in  Galilee  this  day.  Among  his  patients  was  the  child  of  the 
Shiek's  daughter — for  even  this  poor,  ragged  handful  of  sores 
and  sin  has  its  royal  Shiek — a  poor  old  mummy  that  looked  as 
if  he  would  be  more  at  home  in  a  poor-house  than  in  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  this  tribe  of  hopeless,  shirtless  savages.  The 
princess — I  mean  the  Shiek's  daughter — was  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  and  had  a  very  sweet  face  and  a  pretty  one. 
She  was  the  only  Syrian  female  we  have  seen  yet  who  was  not 
io  sinfully  ugly  that  she  couldn't  smile  afler  ten  o'clock  Satur- 
day night  without  breaking  the  Sabbath.  Her  child  was  a 
hard  specimen,  though — there  wasn't  enough  of  it  to  make  a 
pie,  and  the  poor  little  thing  looked  so  pleadingly  up  at  all 
who  came  near  it -(as  if  it  had  an  idea  that  now  was  its  chanoe 
or  never,)  that  we  were  filled  with  compassion  which  was  gen* 
nine  and  not  put  on. 

But  this  last  new  horse  I  have  got  is  trying  to  break  hiA 
neck  over  the  tent-ropes,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  out  and  anchor 
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liim.  Jericho  And  I  have  parted  comp&n;.  The  new  bone  fa 
not  mncb  to  boaet  of,  I  think.  One  of  his  hind  1^  bends  the 
wrong  way,  and  the  other  one  is  aa  straight  and  stiff  as  s  tent- 
pole.  Hoet 
of  his  teeth 
are  gone, 
and  he  is  aa 
blind  as  a 
bat.  His 
nose  has 
been  brolcen 
at  some  time 
or  other,  and 
IB  arched 
like  a  col- 
vert  now. 
iHi  HOKsi  ■■BiALaso."  ^"      Dndcr 

lip  hangs 
down  like  a  camel's,  and  his  ears  are  chopped  o£f  close  to  his 
head.  I  had  some  trouble  at  first  to  find  a  name  for  him,  but 
I  finally  concluded  to  call  him  Baalbec,  beeanse  be  is  sncfa  a 
magnificent  rnin.  I  can  not  keep  from  talking  aboul  my 
horses,  because  I  have  a  very  long  and  tedious  journey  before 
me,  and  they  naturally  occupy  my  thoughts  about  as  much  u 
mattera^f  apparently  much  greater  importance. 

We  satisfied  our  pilgrims  by  making  those  hard  ridee  from 
Baalbec  to  DamascuG,  but  Dan's  lioree  and  Jack's  were  so  crip- 
pled we  had  to  leave  them  behind  and  get  froeh  animals  for 
them.  The  dragoman  says  Jack's  horse  died.  I  swapped 
horfies  with  Mohammed,  the  kingly-looking  Egj-ptian  who  is 
our  Ferguson's  lieutenant.  By  Fergnson  I  mean  our  dragoman 
Abraliam,  of  course.  T  did  not  take  this  horse  on  account  of 
his  personal  appearance,  but  because  I  have  not  seen  his  back. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  it.  I  have  seen  the  backs  of  all  tlie  other 
horses,  and  found  most  of  them  covered  with  dreadful  saddle- 
boils  which  I  know  lia^e  not  been  washed  or  doctored  for 
ye.ir8.     The  idea  of  riding  all  day  long  over  such  ghastly  in- 
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quisitionB  of  torture  is  aickening.  Mj  horse  muBt  be  like  die 
others,  but  I  have  at  least  the  conBolation  of  not  knowing  it 
to  be  fio. 

I  hope  that  in  fbtore  I  may  be  spared  anj  more  aentimental 
praises  of  the  Arab's  idolatry  of  his  horse.  In  boyhood  I 
longed  to  be  an  Arab  of  the  desert  and  have  a  beautiful  mare, 
and  caJl  her  Selim  or  Benjamin  or  Mohammed,  and  feed  her 
with  my  own  hands,  and  let  her  come  into  the  tent,  and  teach 
her  to  caress  me  and  look  fondly  upon  me  with  her  great  ten- 
der eyes ;  and  I  wished  that  a  stranger  might  come  at  such  a 
time  and  offer  me  a  hundred  thousand  doUairs  for  her,  so  that 
I  could  do  like  the  other  Arabs — hesitate,  yearn  for  the  money, 
but  overcome  by  my  love  for  my  mare,  at  last  say,  *^  Part  with 
thee,  my  beautiful  one !  Never  with  my  life  I  Away,  tempt- 
er, I  scorn  thy  gold !"  and  then  bound  into  the  saddle  and 
speed  over  the  desert  like  the  wind  ! 

But  I  recall  those  aspirations.  If  these  Arabs  be  like  the 
other  Arabs,  their  love  for  their  beautiful  mares  is  a  fraud. 
These  of  my  acquaintance  have  no  love  for  their  horses,  no 
sentiment  of  pity  for  them,  and  no  knowledge  of  how  to  treat 
them  or  care  for  them.  The  Syrian  saddle-blanket  is  a  quilted 
mattrass  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  never  removed  from 
the  horse,  day  or  night.  It  gets  full  of  dirt  and  hair,  and  be- 
oomes  soaked  with  sweat.  It  is  bound  to  breed  sores.  -  These 
pirates  never  think  of  washing  a  horse's  back.  They  do  not 
shelter  the  horses  in  the  tents,  either ;  they  must  stay  out  and 
take  the  weather  as  it  comes.  Look  at  poor  cropped  and  dilap: 
idated  ^^  Baalbec,"  and  weep  for  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
wasted  upon  the  Selims  of  romance  I 
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ABOUT  an  hour's  ride  over  a  rough,  rocky  road,  half 
flooded  with  water,  and  through  a  forest  of  oaka  of 
Baehan,  brought  us  to  Dan. 

From  a  little  mound  here  in  the  plain  issues  a  broad  stream 
of  limpid  water  and  forms  a  large  shallow  pool,  and  then 
rushes  furiously  onward,  augmented  in  volume.  This  puddle 
is  an  important  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  banks,  and  those  of 
the  brook  are  respectably  adorned  with  blooming  oleanden^ 
hot  the  unutterable  beauty  of  the  spot  will  not  throw  a  well- 
balanced  man  into  convulsions,  as  the  Syrian  books  of  travel 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

From  the  spot  I  am  speaking  of,  a  cannon-ball  would  carry 
beyond  the  confines  of  Holy  Land  and  light  upon  profane 
ground  three  miles  away.  We  were  only  one  little  hour^ 
travel  within  the  borders  of  Holy  Land — we  had  hardly  begun 
to  appreciate  yet  that  we  were  standing  upon  any  different 
sort  of  earth  than  that  we  had  always  been  used  to,  and  yet 
see  how  the  historic  names  began  already  to  cluster !  Dan — 
Bashan — Lake  Huleh — the  Sources  of  Jordan — the  Sea  o;' 
Galilee.  They  were  all  in  sight  but  the  last,  and  it  was  not 
far  away.  The  little  township  of  Bashan  was  once  the  kingdom 
so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  bulls  and  its  oaks.  Lake  Huleh 
is  the  Biblical  **  Waters  of  Merom."  Dan  was  the  northern 
and  Beersheba  the  southern  limit  of  Palestine — hence  the 
expression  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  It  is  equivalent  to  oar 
phrases  "from  Maine  to  Texas" — "from  Baltimore  to  San 
Francisco."    Our  expression  and  that  of  the  Israelites  both 
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mean  the  same — great  distance.  "With  their  slow  camela  ftnd 
aaaes,  it  was  about  a  seven  days'  journey  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba— eay  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  miles — it  was  the 
entire  length 
of  their  coun- 
try, and  was 
not  to  be  nn- 
dertaken 
without  great 
preparation 
and  much  cer- 
emony. When 
the  Prodigal 
traveled  to  "  a 
far  country," 
it  is  not  likely 

that  be  went  „,^  „,  ,,,^^ 

more        than 

eighty  or  ninety  milee.  Palestine  Is  only  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  wide.  The  State  of  Miseoari  could  be  Bplit  into  threo 
Palestines,  and  there  would  then  be  enongh  material  left  for 
part  of  another — possibly  a  whole  one.  From  Baltimore  to 
San  Francisco  is  several  thousand  miles,  but  it  will  be  only  a 
■eyen  days'  joomey  in  the  cars  when  I  am  two  or  three  years 
older.*  If  I  live  I  shall  necessarily  have  to  go  across  the  con- 
tinent every  now  and  then  in  those  cars,  but  one  journey  from 
Dan  to  Beerslieha  will  be  sufBcient,  no  doubt.  It  must  be  the 
moet  trying  of  the  two.  Therefore,  if  we  chance  to  discover 
that  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  seemed  a  mighty  stretch  of  coun- 
try to  the  Israeliteo,  let  ub  not  be  airy  with  them,  but  reflect 
that  it  was  and  u  a  mighty  stretch  when  one  can  not  traveisa 
it  by  rail. 

The  small  mound  I  have  mentioned  a  while  ago  was  onoe 
occupied  by  the  Phenician  city  of  Laish,  A  party  of  filibnt- 
tere  from  Zorah  and  Eschot  captnred  the  place,  and  lived  tber* 

*  nw  railroad  Ms  basD  oompletad,  ciua  tha  ■bora  wai  TiWw 
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in  a  free  and  easy  way,  worshiping  gods  of  their  own  manti* 
facture  and  stealing  idols  from  tlieir  neighbors  whenever  thej 
wore  their  own  out.  Jeroboam  set  up  a  golden  calf  here  to 
fascinate  his  people  and  keep  them  from  making  dangerooa 
trips  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  which  might  result  in  a  return  to 
their  rightful  allegiance.  With  all  respect  for  those  ancient 
Israelites,  I  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
always  virtuous  enough  to  withstand  the  seductions  of  a 
golden  calf.  Human  nature  has  not  changed  much  since 
then. 

Some  forty  centuries  ago  the  city  of  Sodom  was  pillaged  by 
tlie  Arab  princes  of  Mesopotamia,  and  among  other  prisoners 
they  seized  upon  tlie  patriarch  Lot  and  brought  him  here  on 
their  way  to  their  own  possessions.  They  brought  him  to 
Dan,  and  father  Abraham,  who  was  pursuing  them,  crept 
softly  in  at  dead  of  night,  among  the  whispering  oleanders 
and  under  the  shadows  of  the  stately  oaks,  and  fell  upon  the 
slumbering  victors  and  startled  tliem  from  their  dreams  with 
the  clash  of  steel.  He  recaptured  Lot  and  all  tlie  other 
plunder. 

We  moved  on.  We  were  now  in  a  green  valley,  five  or  six 
miles  wide  and  fifteen  long.  The  streams  which  are  called 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  flow  through  it  to  Lake  Huleh,  a 
shallow  pond  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  the  concentrated  Jordan  flows  out. 
The  Lake  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  marsh,  grown  witli  reeda. 
Between  the  marsh  and  the  mountains  which  wall  the  valley 
is  a  respectable  strip  of  fertile  land ;  at  the  end  of  the  vallej, 
toward  Dan,  as  much  as  half  the  land  is  solid  and  fertile,  and 
watered  by  Jordan's  sources.  There  is  enough  of  it  to  make  a 
farm.  It  almost  warrants  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spies  of  that 
rabble  of  adventurers  who  captured  Dan.  They  said ;  "  We 
have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  it  is  very  good.  *  *  •  A 
place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
earth." 

Their  enthusiasm  was  at  least  warranted  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  country  as  good  as  this.    There  wai 
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enough  of  it  for  the  ample  support  of  their  six  hundred  men 
and  their  fiunilies,  too. 

When  we  got  fairly  down  on  the  level  part  of  the  Danite 
farm,  we  came  to  places  where  we  could  aetuallj  run  our 
horses.    It  was  a  notable  circumstance. 

We  had  been  painfully  clambering  over  interminable  hilla 
and  rocks  for  days  together,  and  when  we  suddenly  came 
upon  this  astonishing  piece  of  rockless  plain,  every  man  drove 
the  spurs  into  his  horse  and  sped  away  with  a  velocity  he 
could  surely  enjoy  to  the  utmost,  but  could  never  hope  to 
comprehend  in  Syria. 

Here  were  evidences  of  cultivation — a  rare  sight  in  thia 
country — ^an  acre  or  two  of  rich  soil  studded  with  last  season's 
dead  corn-stalks  of  the  thickness  of  your  thumb  and  very  wide 
apart.  But  in  such  a  land  it  was  a  thrilling  spectacle.  Close 
to  it  was  a  stream,  and  on  its  banks  a  great  herd  of  curious- 
looking  Syrian  goats  and  sheep  were  gratefully  eating  gravel. 
I  do  not  state  this  as  a  petrified  fact — I  only  suppose  they  were 
eating  gravel,  because  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  thing 
else  for  them  to  eat.  The  shepherds  that  tended  theiti  were 
the  very  pictures  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world.  They  were  tall,  muscular,  and  very  dark- 
skinned  Bedouins,  with  inky  black  beards.  They  had  firm 
lips,  unquailing  eyes,  and  a  kingly  stateliness  of  bearing. 
They  wore  the  parti-colored  half  bonnet,  half  hood,  with 
fringed  ends  falling  upon  their  shoulders,  and  the  full,  fiowing 
robe  barred  with  broad  black  stripes — the  dress  one  sees  in  all 
pictures  of  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  desert.  These  chaps  would 
sell  their  younger  brothers  if -they  had  a  chance,  I  think. 
They  have  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  dress,  the  occupation 
and  the  loose  principles  of  the  ancient  stock.  [They  attacked 
our  camp  last  night,  and  I  bear  them  no  good  will.]  They 
had  with  them  the  pigmy  jackasses  one  sees  all  over  Syria  and 
remembers  in  all  pictures  of  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  where 
Mary  and  the  Young  Child  are  riding  and  Joseph  is  walking 
alongside,  towering  high  above  the  little  donkey's  shoulders. 

But  really,  here  the  man  rides  and  carries  the  child,  as  a 

81 
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general  thing,  and  the  woman  walks.  The  ciutonu  hare  not 
changed  sinco  Joseph's  time.  We  would  not  have  in  oar 
houaeB  a  picture  representing  Joseph  riding  and  Mary  walk- 
ing ;  we  would  see  profanation  in  it,  bnt  a  Syrian  Christiao 
would  not.  I  know  that  hereafter  the  picture  I  first  spoke  of 
will  look  odd  to  me. 

We  could  not  atop  to  rest  two  or  three  hours  out  from  our 

camp,  of  course,  albeit  the  brook  waa  beside  us.     So  we  went 

on  an  hour  longer.     We  saw  water,  then,  but  nowhere  in  all 

the  waste  around  was  there  a  foot  of  shade,  and  we  were 

Korching  to  death.    "  Like  unto  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 

in  a  weary  land."     ^Nothing  in  the  Bible  is  more  beautiful 

than  that,  and  surely  there  ie  no  place  we  have  wandered  to 

that  is  able  to  give  it  such  touching  ezpreasiou  as  this  blister 

iog,  naked,  treeless  land. 

Here  you  do  not  stop  just  when  you  please,  bat  when  you 

can.     We    found   water,   but  no 

shade.    We  traveled  on  and  fonnd 

a  tree  at  last,  but  no  water.    We 

rested  and  lunched,  and  came  on 

to  this  place,  Ain  Hellt^ah  (the 

boys   call   it   Bald  w ins vi lie.)     It 

was  a  very  ehort  day's  run,  bnt 

the  dragoman  does  not  want  to 

go  further,  and  has  invented  4 

plausible  lie  about  the  country 

beyond  this  being  infested  by  fe 

rociouB  Arabs,  who  would  makft 

sleeping  in  their  midst  a  dange^ 

ous  pastime.     Well,  they   ought 

to  be  dangerous.    They  carry  a 

MK6M00S  iiUB,  ™Bty    old    weather-beaten    fiint 

lock  gun,  with  a  barrel  that  it 

longer  than  themselves ;  it  has  do  sights  on  it ;  it  will  not 

carry  farther  than  a  brickbat,  and  is  not  liLif  so  certain.    And 

the  great  sash  they  wear  in  many  a  fold  aroond  their  wustt 

has  two  or  three  absurd  old  horse-pistoL  in  it  that  aie  ruty 
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from  eternal  disnae — weapons  that  would  hang  fire  joet  about 
long  enough  for  you  to  walk  out  of  range,  aud  then  buret  and 
blow  the  Arab's  head  off.  Exceedingly  daogerous  these  Bons 
of  the  desert  are. 

It  naed  to  make  my  blood  run  cold  to  read  Wm,  C.  Clrimee* 
hairbreadth  eseapeB  from  BedouiuB,  but  I  think  I  conld  read 
theoi  DOW  without  a  tremor.  He  never  said  he  was  attacked 
by  Bedouins,  I  believe,  or  was  ever  treated  uncivilly,  but  then 
in  about  every  other  chapter'he  discovered  them  approaching, 
any  how,  and  he  had  a  blood-curdling  fashion  of  working  up 
the  peril ;  and  of  wondering  how  his  relations  far  away  would 
fee!  could  they  see  their  poor  wandering  boy,  with  his  weary 
feet  and  his  dim  eyes,  in  such  fearful  danger ;  and  of  thinking 
for  the  last  time  of  the  old  homestead,  and  the  dear  old  church, 
and'  the  cow,  and  those  things  ;  and  of  finally  straightening  his 


form  to  its  utmost  height  in  the  saddle,  drawing  his  tmsty 
revolver,  and  then  dashing  the  spurs  into  "  Mohammed  *'  and 
sweeping  down  upon  the  ferocious  enemy  detennined  to  sell 
hk  life  as  dearly  as  poeeible.  True  tlie  Bedouins  never  did 
any  thing  to  him  when  he  arrived,  and  never  had  any  intention 
of  doing  any  thing  to  bim  in  the  first  place,  and  wondered 
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wh|kt  in  the  migchief  he  was  making  all  that  to-do  about ;  but 
•till  I  could  not  divest  myeelf  of  the  idea,  somehow,  that  a 
frightful  peril  had  been  escaped  through  that  man's  dare-devil 
bravery,  and  so  I  never  could  read  about  Wm.  G.  Orimes* 
Bedouins  and  sleep  comfortably  afterward.  But  I  believe  the 
Bedouins  to  be  a  fraud,  now.  I  have  seen  the  monster,  and  I 
can  outrun  him.  I  shall  never  be  afraid  of  his  daring  to  stand 
behind  his  own  gun  and  discharge  it. 

About  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  this  camp-ground 
of  ours  by  the  Waters  of  Merom  was  the  scene  of  one  oi 
Joshua's  exterminating  battles.  Jabin,  King  of  Hazor,  (up 
yonder  above  Dan,)  called  all  the  shieks  about  him  together, 
with  their  hosts,  to  make  ready  for  Israel's  terrible  Oeneral 
who  was  approaching. 

"  And  when  all  these  Kings  were  met  together,  thej  came  and  pitched  togedicr 
bj  the  Waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel. 

"  And  the/  went  oat,  the/  and  all  their  hosts  with  them,  much  people  eireo  •« 
the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  for  multitude,"  etc 

But  Joshua  fell  upon  them  and  utterly  destroyed  them,  root 
and  branch.  That  was  his  usual  policy  in  war.  He  never  left 
any  chance  for  newspaper  controversies  about  who  won  the 
battle.  He  made  this  valley,  -so  quiet  now,  a  reeking 
slaughter-pen. 

Somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country — ^I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly where — Israel  fought  another  bloody  battle  a  hundred 
years  later.  Deborah,  the  prophetess,  told  Barak  to  take  ten 
thousand  men  and  sally  forth  against  another  King  Jabin  who 
had  been  doing  something.  Barak  came  down  from  Mount 
Tabor,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  here,  and  gave  battle 
to  Jabin's  forces,  who  were  in  command  of  Sisera.  Barak  won 
the  fight,  and  while  he  was  making  the  victory  complete  by 
the  usual  method  of  exterminating  the  remnant  of  the  defeated 
host,  Sisera  fled  away  on  foot,  and  when-  he  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  thirst,  one  Jael,  a  woman  he  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with,  invited  him  to  come  into  her  tent 
and  rest  himself.    The  weary  soldier  acceded  readily  enough^ 
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and  Jael  put  him  to  bed.  He  said  he  was  very  thirsty,  and 
asked  his  generous  preserver  to  get  him  a  cup  of  water.  She 
brought  him  some  milk,  and  he  drank  of  it  gratefully  and  lay 
down  again,  to  forget  in  pleasant  dreams  his  lost  battle  and 
hiB  humbled  pride.  Presently  when  he  was  asleep  she  camd 
softly  in  with  a  hammer  and  drove  a  hideous  tent-pen  down 
through  his  brain ! 

"  For  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary.  So  he  died."  Such  ii 
the  touching  language  of  the  Bible.  "  The  Song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak "  praises  Jael  for  the  memorable  service  she  had 
rendered,  in  an  exultant  strain : 

''Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be^  bletsed  shall 
she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

**  He  asked  for  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk ;  she  brooght  forth  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish. 

"  She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer ; 
and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  hia  head  when  she  had 
pierced  and  stricken  through  his  temples. 

^  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down :  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell< 
where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead." 

Stirring  scenes  like  these  occur  in  this  valley  no  mora 
There  is  not  a  solitary  village  throughout  its  whole  extent — 
not  for  thirty  miles  in  either  direction.  There  are  two  or  three 
■mall  clusters  of  Bedouin  tents,  but  not  a  single  permanent 
habitation.  One  may  ride  ten  miles,  hereabouts,  and  not  sea 
ten  human  beings. 

To  this  region  one  of  the  prophecies  is  applied : 

I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation ;  and  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein 
■hftD  be  astonished  at  it.  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and  I  will 
draw  out  a  sword  alter  you;  and  your  land  shall  be  desolate  and  your  dtim 


n 


No  man  can  stand  here  by  deserted  Ain  Mellahah  and  say 
the  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  a  verse  from  the  Bible  which  I  have  quoted  above,  occurs 
die  phrase  '^  all  these  kings."  It  attracted  my  attention  in  a 
Mioment,  because  it  carries  to  my  mind  such  a  vastly  different 
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significance  from  what  it  always  did  at  home.  I  can  see  eaaily 
enough  that  if  I  wish  to  profit  by  this  tour  and  come  to  a  oor 
red  understanding  of  the  matters  of  interest  connected  with 
it,  I  must  studiously  and  faithfully  unlearn  a  great  manj 
things  I  have  somehow  absorbed  concerning  Palestine.  I 
must  begin  a  system  of  reduction.  Like  my  grapes  which  the 
•pies  bore  out  of  the  Promised  Land^  I  have  got  every  thing  in 
Palestine  on  too  large  a  scale.  Some  of  my  ideas  were  wild 
enough.  The  word  Palestine  always  brought  to  my  mind  a 
yague  suggestion  of  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  StateB. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  such  was  the  case.  I  suppose  it  wai 
because  I  could  not  conceive  of  a  small  country  having  ea 
large  a  history.  I  think  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
the  grand  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  a  man  of  only  ordinary  size. 
I  must  try  to  reduce  my  ideas  of  Palestine  to  a  more  reason' 
able  shape.  One  gets  large  impressions  in  boyhood,  some- 
times, which  he  has  to  fight  against  all  his  life.  '^  All  these 
kings."  When  I  used  to  read  that  in  Sunday  School,  it  sug- 
gested to  me  the  several  kings  of  such  countries  as  England, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  etc.,  arrayed  in  splendid 
robes  ablaze  with  jewels,  marching  in  grave  procession,  with 
sceptres  of  gold  in  their  hands  and  flashing  crowns  upon  their 
heads.  But  here  in  Ain  Mellahah,  after  coming  throogh 
Syria,  and  after  giving  serious  study  to  the  character  and  am- 
toms  of  the  country,  the  phrase  "  all  these  kings "  loses  its 
grandeur.  It  suggests  only  a  parcel  of  petty  chie& — ^ill-clad 
and  ill-conditioned  savages  much  like  our  Indians,  who  lived 
in  full  sight  of  each  other  and  whose  "  kingdoms  "  were  large 
when  they  were  five  miles  square  and  contained  two  thousand 
iouls.  The  combined  monarchies  of  the  thirty  "  kings "  de- 
stroyed by  Joshua  on  one  of  his  famous  campaigns,  only  cov- 
ered an  area  about  equal  to  four  of  our  counties  of  ordinarj 
size.  The  poor  old  sheik  we  saw  at  Cesarea  Philippi  with  hii 
ragged  band  of  a  hundred  followers,  would  have  been  called  a 
**  king  "  in  those  ancient  times. 

It  is  seven  in  the  morning,  and  as  we  are  in  the  counttj, 
the  grass  ought  to  be  sparkling  with  dew,  the  flowers  enrioh^ 
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tag  &e  ftir  with  their  fragrance,  and  tlie  birds  Binging  in  the 
trees.  But  alas,  there  is  no  dew  here,  nor  flowers,  nor  birds, 
nor  trees.  There  is  a  plain  and  an  tuiBhaded  lake,  and  beyond 
them  some  barren  moaDtaioe.  The  tents  are  tnmbling,  the 
Arabs  are  quarreling  like  doge  and  cats,  as  nsnal,  the  camp- 
g^ronnd  is  strewn  with  packages  and  bandies,  the  labor  of 
packing  them  upon  the  backs  of  the  males  is  progressing  with 
great  activity,  the  horses  are  saddled,  the  ombrellaB  are  out, 
and  in  ten  minates  we  shall  mount  and  the  long  procession 
wiD  move  again.  The  white  city  of  the  Mellahah,  reanrrected 
for  a  moment  oat  of  the  dead  centuries,  will  hare  disappeared 
again  and  left  no  sign. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

\  \  AE  traversed  some  miles  of  desolate  oountrj  whose  soS 

^  ▼  is  rich  enough,  but  is  given  over  wholly  to  weeds — m 
•ilent,  mournful  expanse,  wherein  we  saw  only  three  persotis 
— Arabs,  with  nothing  on  but  a  long  coarse  shirt  like  th« 
"  tow-linen  "  shirts  which  used  to  form  the  only  summer  gar- 
ment of  little  negro  boys  on  Southern  plantations.  Shepherds 
they  were,  and  they  charmed  their  flocks  with  the  traditional 
sheplierd's  pipe — a  reed  instrument  that  made  music  as  ex- 
quisitely infernal  as  these  same  Arabs  create  when  they  sing. 

In  their  pipes  lingered  no  echo  of  the  wonderful  music  tha 
shepherd  forefathers  heard  in  the  Plains  of  Bethlehem  what 
time  the  angels  sang  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Part  of  the  ground  we  came  over  was  not  ground  at  all^  bat 
rocks — cream-colored  rocks,  worn  smooth,  as  if  by  water;  with 
seldom  an  edge  or  a  comer  on  them,  but  scooped  out,  honey- 
combed, bored  out  with  eye-holes,  and  thus  wrought  into  all 
manner  of  quaint  shapes,  among  which  the  uncouth  imitation 
of  skulls  was  frequent.  Over  this  part  of  the  route  were  occa^ 
sional  remains  of  an  old  Eoman  road  like  the  Appian  Way, 
whose  paving-stones  still  clung  to  their  places  with  Boman 
tenacity. 

Gray  lizards,  those  heirs  of  ruin,  of  sepulchres  and  desoli^ 
tion,  glided  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  or  lay  still  and  sunned 
themselves.  Where  prosperity  has  reigned,  and  fallen ;  whera 
glory  has  flamed,  and  gone  out ;  where  beauty  has  dwelt^  and 
passed  away ;  where  gladness  was,  and  sorrow  is ;  where  ihm 
pomp  of  life  has  been,  and  silence  ^pd  death  brood  in  its  higb 
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plsoes,  there  this  reptile  nn^es  Lib  home,  and  mocks  Bt  human 
▼aoitj.  HIb  coat  is  the  color  of  ashee :  aod  ashes  are  tho 
vymbol  of  hopes  that  have  perished,  of  aepiratioos  that  came 
to  noQght,  of  loves  that  are  buried.  If  he  could  speak,  he 
would  say,  Bnild  temples :  I  will  lord  it  in  their  mios ;  haild 
palaceH :  I  will  inhabit  them  ;    erect  empires :  I  will  inherit 


them ;  bury  your  beautiful :  I  will  watch  the  worms  at  their 
work  ;  and  you,  who  stand  here  and  moralize  over  me :  I  will 
o&wl  over  your  corpse  at  the  last. 

A  few  ants  were  in  this  desert  place,  but  merely  to  spend 
the  summer.  They  brought  tlieir  provisions  from  Ain  Mel- 
lahah — eleven  railes. 

Jack  is  not  very  well  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  see ;  hut  boy  as  he 
is,  he  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  speak  of  it.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  the  sun  too  much  yesterday,  but  since  it  came  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  learn,  and  to  make  this  journey  as  useM  as 
the  opportunities  will  allow,  no  one  seeks  to  discourage  him 
by  fault-finding.  We  missed  him  an  hour  from  the  camp,  and 
then  foond  him  some  distance  away,  by  the  edge  of  a  brook. 
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and  witli  no  umbrella  to  protect  him  from  the  fierce  atm.  V 
he  had  been  osed  to  going  without  his  nmbrella,  it  would  hav* 
been  well  enough,  of  course ;  bat  he  was  not.  He  waa  joat  in 
the  act  of  throwing  a 
dod  at  a  mud-turtlr 
which  was  Bunning  it- 
Belf  on  a  small  log  in 
the  brook.    "We  said : 

"Don't  do  that,  Jack. 
What  do  yon  want  to 
harm  him  for!  What 
haa  lie  done  t" 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't 

kill  liim.but  lon^tto, 

because  he  iB  a  fraud." 

We  aeked   him  why, 

but  he  said  it  was  n» 

matter.    We  asked  him 

why,  once  or  twioe,  h 

JACK.  we  walked  back  to  the 

camp,  but  he  etill  uid 

it  w&e  no  matter.     But  late  at  night,  when  he  was  sitting  in  ■ 

thoughtful  mood  on  the  bed,  we  asked  him  again  and  he  said : 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter ;    I  don't  mind  it  now,  but  I  did  not 

like  it  to-dar,  you  know,  because  /  don't  tell  any  thing  that 

isn't  so,  and  I  don't  think  tlie  Colonel  ought  to,  either.     Bat 

he  did  ;  he  told  us  at  prayers  in  the  Pilgrims'  tent,  last  night, 

and  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  reading  it  out  of  the  Bible,  too, 

about  this  country  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  about  th« 

voice  of  the  turtle  being  heard  in  the  land.     I  thought  that 

was  drawing  it  a  little  strong,  about  the  turtles,  any  how,  bat 

I  asked  Mr.  Church  if  it  was  so,  and  he  said  it  was,  and  what 

Mr.  Church  tells  me,  I  believe.     But  I  sat  there  and  watched 

that  turtle  nearly  an  hour  to-day,  and  I  almost  bnmed  np  in 

the  sun  ;  but  I  never  heard  him  sing.     I  believe  I  sweated  ■ 

double  handful  of  sweat — I  know  I  did — because  it  got  in  mjr 

«yes,  aud  it  was  running  down  over  my  nose  all  the  time ;  tni 
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jQii  know  taj  pants  are  tighter  than  anj  body  else's — Paris 
fooliehnefle — and  the  bnckskin  seat  of  them  got  wet  with  sweat, 
aud  then  got  dr;  agaio  and  began  to  draw  up  and  pinch  and 
temr  loose — it  was  awful — but  I  never  heard  him  sing.  Fi- 
nally I  said.  This  is  a  fraud — that  is  what  it  is,  it  is  a  ft'aud — 
and  if  I  had  bad  an  j  sense  I  might  hare  known  a  cursed  mad- 
turtle  couldn't  sing.  And  then  I  said,  I  don't  wish  to  be  hard 
OD  this  fellow,  and  I  will  just  give  him  ten  minutes  to  com- 
nence ;  ten  minutes — and  then  if  he  don't,  down  goes  hii 
building.     But  he  didn't  commence,  you  know.     I  had  staid 


there  all  that  time,  thinking  may  be  he  might,  pretty  soon, 
because  he  kept  on  raising  his  head  up  and  letting  it  dowi^ 
and  drawing  the  skin  over  his  eyes  for  a  minute  and  thea 
opening  them  out  again,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  study  up  soms- 
thing  to  sing,  but  juet  as  the  ten  minutes  were  up  and  I  wm 
ail  beat  out  and  blistered,  he  laid  hia  blamed  head  down  on  a 
knot  and  went  fast  asleep." 

"  It  was  a  little  hard,  after  yon  had  waited  so  long." 

"  I  should  think  to.     I  said,  Well,  if  you  won't  sing,  jOK 
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■han't  deep,  any  way ;  and  if  yon  fellows  liad  let  me  alone  I 
would  have  made  him  shin  out  of  Galilee  quicker  than  any 
turtle  ever  did  yet.  But  it  isn't  any  matter  now — ^let  it  go. 
The  skin  is  all  off  the  back  of  my  neck." 

About  ten  in  the  morning  we  halted  at  Joseph's  Fit.  Thk 
k  a  ruined  Khan  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  one  of  whose  aide 
courts  is  a  great  walled  and  arched  pit  with  water  in  it,  and 
this  pit,  one  tradition  says,  is  the  one  Joseph's  brethren  cast 
him  into.  A  more  authentic  tradition,  aided  by  the  geography 
of  the  country,  places  the  pit  in  Dothan,  some  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  here.  However,  since  there  are  many  who  believa 
in  this  present  pit  as  the  true  one,  it  has  its  interest. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  choice  of  the  most  beautiful  passage  in 
a  book  which  is  so  gemmed  with  beautifal  passages  as  the 
Bible ;  but  it  is  certain  that  not  many  things  within  its  lids 
may  take  rank  above  the  exquisite  story  of  Joseph.  Who 
taught  those  ancient  writers  their  simplicity  of  language,  tlieir 
felicity  of  expression,  their  pathos,  and  above  all,  their  faculty 
of  sinking  themselves  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  reader  and 
making  the  narrative  stand  out  alone  and  seem  to  tell  itself  t 
8hakspeare  is  always  present  when  one  reads  his  book  ;  Ma- 
caulay  is  present  when  we  follow  the  march  of  his  stately  sen- 
tences ;  but  the  Old  Testament  writers  are  hidden  from  view. 

If  the  pit  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  the  right  one,  a  scene 
tr^spired  there,  long  ages  ago,  which  is  familiar  to  us  all  in 
pictures.  The  sons  of  Jacob  had  been  pasturing  their  flocks 
near  there.  Their  father  grew  uneasy  at  tlieir  long  absence, 
and  sent  Joseph,  his  favorite,  to  see  if  any  thing  had  gone 
wrong  with  them.  He  traveled  six  or  seven  days'  journey ;  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and,  boy  like,  he  toiled  through 
that  long  stretch  of  the  vilest,  rockiest,  dustiest  country  in 
Asia,  arrayed  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  his  beautiful  claw- 
hammer coat  of  many  colors.  Joseph  was  the  favorite,  and 
that  was  one  crime  in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren ;  he  had 
dreamed  dreams,  and  interpreted  them  to  foreshadow  his  ele- 
vation far  above  all  his  familv  in  the  far  future,  and  that  wat 
another ;  he  was  dressed  well  and  had  doubtless  displayed  the 
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harmless  yanity  of  youth  in  keeping  the  fact  prominently  be- 
fore his  brothera.     These  were  crimeB  his  elders  fretted  over 
among  themselves  and  proposed  to  pnnish  when  the  opporta* 
nity  shoald  offer.     When  they  saw  him  coming  up  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  they  recognized  him  and  were  glad.   They  said, 
**  Lo,  here  is  this  dreamer — ^let  us  kill  him."    But  Reuben 
pleaded  for  his  life,  and  they  spared  it.    But  they  seized  the 
boy,  and  stripped  the  hated  coat  from  his  back  and  pushed 
him  into  the  pit.     ITiey  intended  to  let  him  die  there,  but 
fieuben  intended  to  hberate  him  secretly.    However,  while 
Seuben  was  away  for  a  little  while,  the  brethren  sold  Joseph 
to  some  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who  were  journeying  towards 
Egypt.     Such  is  the  history  of  the  pit.     And  the  self-same  pit 
is  there  in  that  place,  even  to  this  day ;  and  there  it  will  re- 
main until  the  next  detachment  of  image-breakers  and  tomb- 
desecraters  arrives  from  the  Quaker  City  excursion,  and  they 
will  infallibly  dig  it  up  and  carry  it  away  with  them.    For 
behold  in  them  is  no  reverence  for  the  solemn  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  whithersoever  they  go  they  destroy  and  spare 
not. 

Joseph  became  rich,  distinguished,  powerful — as  the  Bible 
expresses  it,  ^^  lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Joseph  was 
the  real  king,  the  strength,  the  brain  of  the  monarchy,  though 
Pharaoh  held  the  title.  Joseph  is  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  the  Old  Testament.  And  he  was  the  noblest  and  the  man- 
liest, save  Esau,  ^hy  shall  we  not  say  a  good  word  for  the 
princely  Bedouin?  The  only  crime  that  can  be  brought 
against  him  is  that  he  was  unfortunate.  Why  must  every  body 
praise  Joseph's  great-hearted  generosity  to  his  cruel  brethren, 
without  stint  of  fervent  language,  and  fling  only  a  reluctant 
bone  of  praise  to  Esau  for  his  still  sublimer  generosity  to  the 
brother  who  had  wronged  him?  Jacob  took  advantage  of 
Esau's  consuming  hunger  to  rob  him  of  his  birthright  and  the 
great  honor  and  consideration  that  belonged  to  the  position ; 
by  treachery  and  falsehood  he  robbed  him  of  his  father's  bless- 
ing ;  he  made  of  him  a  stranger  in  his  home,  and  a  wanderer. 
Tet  after  twenty  yeai*8  had  passed  away  and  Jacob  met  Esau 
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and  fell  at  his  feet  quakitig  with  fei^  and  begging  piteonslj  U 
be  spared  the  punishment  he  knew  he  deserved,  what  did  that 
magnificent  savage  do  t  He  fell  upon  his  neck  aijd  embraoed 
him!  When  Jacob — who  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
nobility  of  character — still  doubting,  still  fearing,  insisted 
upon  *'  finding  grace  with  my  lord  "  by  the  bribe  of  a  present 
of  cattle,  what  did  the  gorgeous  son  of  the  desert  say  ? 

"Nay,  I  have  enough,  my  brother;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto 
thyself!" 

Esau  found  Jacob  rich,  beloved  by  wives  and  children,  and 
traveling  in  state,  with  servants,  herds  of  cattle  and  trains  of 
camels — ^but  he  himself  was  still  the  imcourted  outcast  this 
brother  had  made  him.  After  thirteen  years  of  romantic  mys- 
tery, the  brethren  who  had  wronged  Joseph,  came,  strangen 
in  a  strange  land,  hungry  and  humble,  to  buy  "  a  little  food ;" 
and  being  summoned  to  a  palace,  diarged  with  crime,  they 
beheld  in  its  owner  their  wronged  brother ;  they  were  trem- 
bling beggars — ^he,  the  lord  of  a  mighty  empire  1  What  Jo- 
seph  that  ever  lived  would  have  thrown  away  such  a  chance 
to  "show  off?"  Who  stands  first — outcast  Esau  forgiving 
Jacob  in  prosperity,  or  Joseph  on  a  king's  throne  forgiving  tht 
ragged  tremblers  whose  happy  rascality  placed  him  there  i 

Just  before  we  came  to  Joseph's  Pit,  we  had  "raised  "  a  hill, 
and  there,  a  few  miles  before  us,  with  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to 
interrupt  the  view,  lay  a  vision  which  millions  of  worshipen 
in  the  far  lands  of  the  earth  would  give  half  their  possessions 
to  see — the  sacred  Sea  of  Galilee ! 

Therefore  we  tarried  only  a  short  time  at  the  pit.  Wt 
rested  the  horses  and  ourselves,  and  felt  for  a  few  minutes  tht 
blessed  shade  of  the  ancient  buildings.  We  were  out  of  water, 
but  the  two  or  three  scowling  Arabs,  with  their  long  guns, 
who  were  idling  about  the  place,  said  they  had  none  and  that 
there  was  none  in  the  vicinity.  They  knew  there  was  a  UtUo 
brackish  water  in  the  pit,  but  they  venerated  a  place  made 
sacred  by  their  ancestor's  imprisonment  too  much  to  be  willing 
to  see  Christian  dogs  drink  firom  it.  But  Ferguson  tied  rags 
and  handkerchiefe  together  till  he  made  a  rope  long  enough  to 
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lower  s  Teasel  to  the  bottom,  and  we  drank  and  then  rode  on  ; 
«nd  in  a  abort  time  we  dismoanted  on  those  ehores  which  th« 
feet  of  the  Saviour  have  made  holy  ground. 

At  noon  we  took  a  swim  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee — a  bleaeed 
privilege  in  this  roasting  climate — and  then  lunched  under  a 
n^lec-ted  old  fig-tree  at  the  fountain  they  call  Ain-et-Tio,  s 
hundred  yards  from  mined  Capemanm.     Every  rivulet  that 
gurglee  oot  of  the  rocks  and  sand^  of  this  part  of  the  world  it 
dabbed  with  the  title  of  "  fountain,"  and  people  familiar  with 
the  Hadaon,  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  fall  into  trans- 
ports of  admiration  over  them,  and  exhauBt  tlieir  powers  of 
eom  position  in 
writing     their 
praisee.    If  all 
the  poetry  and 
Donsenee    that 
have  been  dis- 
charged   upon 
the     fountains 
and  the  bland 
•oenery  of  this 
region       were 
collected  in  a 
book,  it  would 
make   a    most 
valuable     vol- 
ome  to  bum. 

During 
luncheon,  the 
pilgrim  enthu- 
siasta  of  our 
party,  who  had 

been   BO  lights  ^^  ^^^ 

hearted       and 

h^py  ever  since  they  touched  holy  ground  that  they  did  litd* 
bat  mutter  incoherent  rhapsodies,  conld  scarcely  eat,  so  anz- 
ioiH  were  they  to  "  take  shipping "  and  aail  in  very  povoo 
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upon  the  waters  that  had  borne  the  veseels  of  the  ApoBtli 
Their  anxiety  grew  and  their  excitement  augmented  with 
every  fleeting  moment,  until  my  fears  were  aroused  and  I  be- 
gan to  have  misgivings  that  in  their  present  condition  thej 
might  break  recklessly  loose  from  all  c?nsiderations  of  pin- 
dence  and  buy  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  to  sail  in  instead  of  hiring 
a  single  one  for  an  hour,  as  quiet  folk  are  wont  to  do.  I  trem- 
bled to  think  of  the  ruined  purses  this  day's  performances 
might  result  in.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  bodingly  upon  the 
intemperate  zeal  with  which  middle-aged  men  are  apt  to  sur- 
feit themselves  upon  a  seductive  folly  which  they  have  tasted 
for  the  first  time.  And  yet  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  a  right 
to  be  Surprised  at  the  state  of  things  which  was  giving  me  00 
much  concern.  These  men  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to 
revere,  almost  to  worship,  the  holy  places  whereon  theirhappy 
eyes  were  resting  now.  For  many  and  many  a  year  this  very 
picture  had  visited  their  thoughts  by  day  and  floated  throu^ 
their  dreams  by  night.  To  stand  before  it  in  the  flesh — to  see 
it  as  they  saw  it  now — to  sail  upon  the  hallowed  sea,  and  kiat 
the  ho}y  soil  that  compassed  it  about :  these  were  aspirations 
they  had  cherished  wliile  a  generation  dragged  its  lagging  sea- 
fiond  by  and*  left  its  furrows  in  their  faces  and  its  frosta  upon 
their  liair.  To  look  upon  this  picture,  and  sail  upon  this  sea^ 
they  had  forsaken  home  and  its  idols  and  journeyed  thonsandi 
and  thousands  of  miles,  in  weariness  and  tribulation.  What 
wonder  that  the  sordid  lights  of  work-day  prudence  should 
pale  before  the  glory  of  a  hope  like  theirs  in  the  full  splendor 
of  its  fruition  ?  Let  them  squander  millions !  I  said--^who 
speaks  of  money  at  a  time  like  this  ? 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  followed,  as  fast  as  I  could,  the 
eager  footsteps  of  the  pilgrims,  and  stood  upon  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  swelled,  with  hat  and  voice,  the  frantic  hail  they 
sent  after  the  ^^  ship"  that  was  speeding  by.  It  was  a  suocesBb 
The  toilers  of  the  sea  ran  in  and  beached  their  barque.  Joy 
eat  upon  every  C/Ountenanoe. 

"  How  much  I — ask  him  how  much,  Ferguson ! — ^how  much 
to  take  us  all — eight  of  us^  and  you — to  Bethsaida,  yonder, 
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and  to  the  month  of  Jordan,  and  to  the  place  where  the  twine 
ran  down  into  the  sea — quick  ! — and  we  want  to  coaet  around 
©very  where — every  where  I — all  day  long ! — /  could  eail  a  year 
in  theee  waters  1 — and  tell  him  we*ll  etop  at  Magdala  and  fin- 
iah  at  Tiberias  I — ask  him  how  much  ? — any  thing — any  thing 
whatever  1 — tell  him  we  don't  care  what  the  expense  is  I"  [I 
■aid  to  myself,  I  knew  how  it  would  be.] 

Ferguson — (interpreting) — "  He  Bays  two  Napoleons — eight, 
dollars,*' 

One  or  two  countenances  fell.     Then  a  pause. 

"  Too  mach  I — we'll  give  him  one !" 

I  never  ehall  know  how  it  was — I  shudder  yet  when  I  think 
how  the  place  is  given  to  miracles — bnt  in  a  single  instant  of 


time,  as  it  eeemed  to  me,  that  ship  was  twenty  paces  from  th« 
shore,  and  speeding  away  like  a  frightened  thing  I  Eight  crest- 
fallen creatures  stood  npon  the  shore,  and  O,  to  think  of  it  I 
this — this — after  all  that  overmastering  ecstacyl  Oh,  shame- 
fnl,  ahamefiil  ending,  after  snch  unseemly  boasting  t     It  waa 

ta 
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too  much  like  "  Ho !  let  me  at  him  !"  followed  by  a  pradeol 
"  Two  of  you  hold  him— one  can  hold  me  I" 

Instantly  there  was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the 
eamp.  The  two  Napoleons  were  offered — ^more  if  necessary — 
and  pilgrims  and  dragoman  shouted  themselves  hoarse  with 
pleadings  to  the  retreating  boatmen  to  come  back.  But  they 
sailed  serenely  away  and  paid  no  further  heed  to  pilgrims  who 
had  dreamed  all  their  lives  of  some  day  skimming  over  the 
sacred  waters  of  Galilee  and  listening  to  its  hallowed  story  in 
the  whisperings  of  its  waves,  and  had  journeyed  conntlesi 
leagues  to  do  it,  and — and  then  concluded  that  the  fare  was 
too  high.  Impertinent  Mohammedan  Arabs,  to  think  such 
things  of  gentlemen  of  another  faith  I* 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  just  submit  and  forego 
the  privilege  of  voyaging  on  Genessaret,  after  coming  half 
around  the  globe  to  taste  that  pleasure.  There  was  a  time, 
when  tlie  Saviour  taught  here,  that  boats  were  plenty  among 
the  fishermen  of  the  coasts — but  boats  and  fishermen  both  are 
gone,  now ;  and  old  Josephus  had  a  fleet  of  men-of-war  in 
these  waters  eighteen  centuries  ago — a  hundred  and  thirty 
bold  canoes — but  they,  also,  have  passed  away  and  left  no  sign. 
They  battle  here  no  more  by  sea,  and  the  commercial  marine 
of  Galilee  numbers  only  two  small  ships,  just  of  a  pattern 
with  the  little  skiffs  the  disciples  knew.  One  was  lost  to  nt 
for  good — the  other  was  miles  away  and  far  out  of  hail.  80 
we  mounted  the  horses  and  rode  grimly  on  toward  Magdala, 
cantering  along  in  the  edge  of  the  water  for  want  of  the  means 
of  passing  over  it 

How  the  pilgrims  abused  each  other  I  Each  said  it  was  the 
other's  fault,  and  each  in  turn  denied  it.  No  word  was  spoken 
by  the  sinners— even  the  mildest  sarcasm  might  have  been 
dangerous  at  such  a  time.  Sinners  that  have  been  kept  down 
and  had  examples  held  up  to  them,  and  suffered  firequent  lec- 
tures, and  been  so  put  upon  in  a  moral  way  and  in  the  matter 
of  going  slow  and  being  serious  and  bottling  up  slang,  and  se 
crowded  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  being  proper  and  always 
and  forever  behaving,  that  their  lives  have  beoome  a  burdoi 
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W  them,  would  not  l«»g  behind  pilgrimB  at  Buch  a  time  ae  this, 
and  wink  furtively,  and  be  joyful,  and  commit  other  Buch 
flrimes — ^because  it  would  not  occur  to  them  to  do  it.  Otherwise 
they  would.  But  they  did  do  it,  though — and  it  did  them  a 
world  of  good  to  hear  the  pilgrims  abuse  each  other,  too.  We 
took  an  unworthy  satisfaction  in  seeing  them  fall  out,  now  and 
then,  because  it  showed  that  they  were  only  poor  human  peo- 
ple like  us,  after  all. 

80  we  all  rode  down  to  Magdala,  while  the  gnashing  of 
teeth  waxed  and  waned  by  turns,  and  harsh  words  troubled 
the  holy  calm  of  Galilee. 

Lest  any  man  think  I  mean  to  be  ill-natured  when  I  talk 
about  our  pilgrims  as  I  have  been  talking,  I  wish  to  say  in  all 
•incerity  that  I  do  not.  I  would  not  listen  to  lectures  from 
men  I  did  not  like  and  could  not  respect ;  and  none  of  these 
can  say  I  ever  took  their  lectures  unkindly,  or  was  restive  un- 
der the  infliction,  or  failed  to  try  to  profit  by  what  they  said  to 
me.  They  are  better  men  than  I  am  ;  I  can  say  that  honest^ 
I7 ;  they  are  good  friends  of  mine,  too — and  besides,  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  stirred  up  occasionally  in  print,  why  in  the 
mischief  did  they  travel  with  me?  They  knew  me.  They 
knew  tny  liberal  way — that  I  like  to  give  and  take — when  it 
is  for  me  to  give  and  other  people  to  take.  When  one  of 
them  threatened  to  leave  me  in  Damascus  when  I  had  the 
diolera,  he  had  no  real  idea  of  doing  it — I  know  his  pas- 
sionate nature  and  the  good  impulses  that  underlie  it.  And 
did  I  not  overhear  Church,  another  pilgrim,  say  he  did  not 
care  who  went  or  who  staid,  he  would  stand  by  me  till  I 
walked  out  of  Damascus  on  my  own  feet  or  was  carried  out  in 
a  coffin,  if  it  was  a  year  f  And  do  I  not  include  Church  every 
time  I  abuse  the  pilgrims — and  would  I  be  likely  to  speak  ill- 
naturedly  of  him  ?  I  wish  to  stir  then^  up  and  make  them 
healthy  ;  that  is  all. 

We  had  left  Capernaum  behind  us.  It  was  only  a  shapeless 
rain.  It  bore  no  semblance  to  a  town,  and  had  nothing  about 
it  to  suggest  that  it  had  ever  been  a  town.  But  all  desolate 
and  unpeopled  as  it  was,  it  was  illustrious  ground.    From  it 
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iprang  that  tree  of  ChriBtianity  whose  broad  armfi  overshadow 
•o  many  distant  lands  to-daj.     After  Christ  was  tempted  of 
the  devil  in  the  desert,  he  came  here  and  began  his  teachings; 
and  during  the  three  or  four  years  he  lived  afterward,  this 
place  was  his  home  almost  altogether.     He  began  to  heal  the 
sick,  and  his  fame  soon  spread  so  widely  that  sufferers  caine 
from  Syria  and  beyond  Jordan,  and  even  from  Jerusalem,  eer- 
eral  days'  journey  away,  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases.    Here 
he  healed  the  centurion's  servant  and  Peter's  mother-in-law, 
and  multitudes  of  the  lame  and  the  blind  and  persons  pos- 
sessed of  devils ;   and  here,  also,  he  raised  Jairus's  daughter 
from  the  dead.     He  went  into  a  ship  with  his  disciples,  and 
when  they  roused  him  from  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  he 
quieted  the  winds  and  lulled  the  troubled  sea  to  rest  with  hii 
voice.     He  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  a  few  miles  away, 
and  relieved  two  men  of  devils,  which  passed  into  some  swine. 
After  his  return  he  called  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  ens' 
toms,  performed  some  cures,  and  created  scandal  by  eating 
with  publicans  and  sinners.    Then  he  went  healing  and  teach- 
ing through  Galilee,  and  even  journeyed  to  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
He  chose  tlie  twelve  disciples,  and  sent  them  abroad  to  preach 
the  new  gospel.     He  worked  miracles  in  Bethsaida  and  Cho- 
razin — villages  two  or  three  miles  from  Capernaum.     It  waa 
near  one  of  them  that  the  miraculous  draft  of  fishes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken,  and  it  was  in  the  desert  places  near 
the  other  that  he  fed  the  thousands  by  the  miracles  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.    He  cursed  them  both,  and  Capernaum  also, 
for  not  repenting,  after  all  the  great  works  he  had  done  in 
their  midst,  and  prophesied  against  them.     They  are  all  in 
ruins,  now — which  is  gratifying  to  the  pilgrims,  for,  as  usual, 
they  fit  the  eternal  words  of  gods  to  the  evanescent  things  of 
this  earth ;  Christ,  it  is  more  probable,  referred  to  the  peopk^ 
not  their  shabby  villages  of  wigwams :  he  said  it  would  be  sad 
for  them  at  "the  day  of  judgment " — and  what  business  have 
mud-hovels  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  t  it  would  not  affect  the 
prophecy  in  the  least — it  would  neither  prove  it  or  disprove  it 
— if  these  towns  were  splendid  cities  now  instead  of  the  almoirt 
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TaniBhed  mins  thej  are.  Ghrist  visited  Magdala,  which  is  near 
by  Capernaamy  and  he  also  visited  Cesarea  Philippi.  He 
went  up  to  his  old  home  at  Nazareth,  and  saw  his  brothers 
Joees,  and  Judas,  and  James,  and  Simon — those  persons  who, 
being  own  brothers  to  Jesus  Christ,  one  would  expect  to  hear 
mentioned  sometimes,  yet  who  ever  saw  their  names  in  a 
newspaper  or  heard  them  from  a  pulpit }  Who  ever  inquu^ 
what  manner  of  youths  they  were ;  and  whether  they  slept 
witli  Jesus,  played  with  him  and  romped  about  him ;  quarreled 
with  him  concerning  toys  and  trifles ;  struck  him  in  anger,  not 
suspecting  what  he  was?  Who  ever  wonders  what  they 
thought  when  they  saw  him  come  back  to  Nazareth  a  celeb- 
rity, and  looked  long  at  his  unfamiliar  face  to  make  sure,  and 
then  said,  "  It  is  Jesus  ?"  Who  wonders  what  passed  in  their 
minds  when  they  saw  this  brother,  (who  was  only  a  brother  to 
them,  however  much  he  miglit  be  to  others  a  mysterious  stran- 
ger who  was  a  god  and  had  stood  face  to  face  with  God  above 
the  clouds,)  doing  strange  miracles  with  crowds  of  astonished 
people  for  witnesses  ?  Who  wonders  if  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
asked  him  to  come  home  with  them,  and  said  his  mother  and 
his  sisters  were  grieved  at  his  long  absence,  and  would  be  wild 
with  delight  to  see  his  face  again  ?  Who  ever  gives  a  thought 
to  the  sisters  of  Jesus  at  all  ? — ^yet  he  had  sisters ;  and  memo- 
ries of  them  must  have  stolen  into  his  mind  often  when  he  was 
ill-treated  among  strangers ;  when  he  was  homeless  and  said 
he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  when  all  deserted  him,  even 
Peter,  and  he  stood  alone  among  his  enemies. 

Christ  did  few  miracles  in  Nazareth,  and  staid  but  a  little 
while.  The  people  said,  "  TJiis  tlie  Son  of  God !  Why,  his 
father  is  nothing  but  a  carpenter.  We  know  the  family.  We 
see  them  every  day.  Are  not  his  brothers  named  so  and  so, 
and  his  sisters  so  and  so,  and  is  not  his  mother  the  person  they 
call  Mary  ?  This  is. absurd."  He  did  not  curse  his  home,  but 
he  shook  its  dust  from  his  feet  and  went  away. 

Capernaum  lies  close  to  the  edge  of  the  little  sea,  in  a  small 
plain  some  five  miles  long  and  a  mile  or  two  wide,  which  it 
mildly  adorned  with  oleanders  which  look  all  the  better  con- 
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trasted  with  the  bald  hills  and  the  howling  deserts  which  mr- 
round  them,  but  they  are  not  as  deliriously  beautiful  as  die 
books  paint  them.  If  one  be  calm  and  resolute  he  can  look 
upon  their  comeliness  and  live. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  that  have  yet  fallen  un- 
der our  observation  is  the  exceedingly  small  portion  of  the 
earth  from  which  sprang  the  now  flourishing  plant  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  The  longest  journey  our  Saviour  ever  performed  wa» 
from  here  to  Jerusalem — about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  The  next  longest  was  from  here  to  Sidon 
— say  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  Instead  of  being  wide 
apart — as  American  appreciation  of  distances  would  naturallj 
suggest — ^the  places  made  most  particularly  celebrated  bj  Uie 
presence  of  Christ  are  nearly  all  right  here  in  ftiU  view,  and 
within  cannon-shot  of  Capernaum.  Leaving  out  two  or  three 
short  journeys  of  the  Saviour,  he  spent  his  life,  preached  hii 
gospel,  and  performed  his  miracles  within  a  compass  no  larger 
than  an  ordinary  county  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as  mncL 
as  I  can  do  to  comprehend  this  stupefying  fact.  How  it  wean 
a  man  out  to  have  to  read  up  a  hundred  pages  of  history  every 
two  or  three  miles — for  verily  the  celebrated  localities  of  Pal- 
estine occur  that  close  together.  How  wearily,  how  bewilder 
ingly  they  swarm  about  your  path  ! 

Id  due  time  we  reached  the  ancient  village  of  Magdaliu 
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MAGDALA  iB  not  a  beaatifdl  place.  It  is  thorongWf 
Syrian,  and  that  is  to  Bay  that  it  is  thoroughly  ugly, 
and  cramped,  squalid,  uncomfortable,  and  filthy — just  the  styld 
of  cities  that  have  adorned  the  country  since  Adam's  time,  aa 
mil  writers  have  labored  hard  to  prove,  and  have  succeeded. 
The  streets  of  Magdala  are  any  where  from  three  to  six  feet 
wide,  and  reeking  with  nncleanliness.  The  houses  are  from 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  all  built  upon  one  arbitrary  plan — 
the  ungraceful  form  of  a  dry-goods  box.  The  sides  are  daubed 
with  a  smooth  white  plaster,  and  tastefully  frescoed  aloft  and 
alow  with  disks  of  camel-dung  placed  there  to  dry.  This  givea 
the  edifice  the  romantic  appearance  of  having  been  riddled 
with  cannon-balU,  and  imparts  to  it  a  very  warlike  aspect. 
When  the  artist  has  arranged  his  materials  with  an  eye  .to  just 
proportion — the  small  and  the  large  flakes  in  alternate  rows, 
and  separated  by  carefully-considered  intervals — I  know  of 
nothing  more  cheerful  to  look  upon  than  a  spirited  Syrian 
fresco.  The  flat,  plastered  roof  is  garnished  by  picturesque 
stacks  of  fresco  materials,  which,  having  become  thoroughly 
dried  and  cured,  are  placed  there  where  it  will  be  convenient. 
It  is  used  for  fuel.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  consequence  in 
Palestine — none  at  all  to  waste  upon  fires — and  neither  are 
there  any  mines  of  coal.  If  my  description  has  been  intelli- 
gible, you  will  perceive,  now,  that  a  square,  flat-roofed 'hovel, 
neatly  frescoed,  with  its  wall-tops  gallantly  bastioned  and  tur- 
reted  with  dried  camel-refuse,  gives  to  a  landscape  a  feature 
that  is  exceedingly  festive  and  picturesque,  especially  if  one  is 
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careful  to  remember  to  stick  in  a  cat  wherever,  about  On 
premises,  there  is  room  for  a  cat  to  sit.  There  are  ao  wiadowa 
to  a  Syrian  but,  and  no  chimneys.  "When  I  used  to  read  that 
the;  let  a  bed-ridden  man  down  through  the  roof  of  a  house 
in  Capernaum  to  get  him  into  the  presence  of  the  Savionr,  I 
generally  had  a  tbree-story  brick  in  my  mind,  and  marveled 

that  they 
did     not 
break 
his   neck 
witfi  thu 
strange 
experi- 
ment.   I 
p  o  rceire 
now, 
however, 
that  they 
might 
have    ta- 
ken  him 
by  the  heela  and  thrown  him  clear  over  the  house  without  dis- 
commoding him  very  much.     Palestine  is  not  changed  any 
since  those  days,  in  manners,  customB,  architecture,  or  people. 
As  we  rode  into  Mi^ala  not  a  soul  was  vifiible.     But  tlie 
ring  of  the  horBcs'  hoofs  roused  the  stupid  population,  and  they 
all  came  trooping  out — old  men  and  old  women,  boys  aiid 
girls,  the  blind,  tlie  crazy,  and  the  crippled,  all  in  ragged, 
soiled  and  scanty  raiment,  and  all  abject  beggars  by  nature, 
instinct  and  education.     How  the  vermin-tortured  vagabondi 
did  swann  \     How  they  showed  their  scars  and  soree,  and  pit- 
eonsly  pointed  to  their  maimed  and  crooked  limbs,  and  bt^ged 
with  their  pleading  eyes  for  charity !    We  had  invoked  a  spirit 
we  could  not  lay.     They  hung  to  tlie  horses's  tails,  clung  W 
their  manes  and  the  stirrups,  closed  in  on  every  side  in  scorn 
of  dangerous  hoofs — and  out  of  their  infidel  throats,  with  one 
aooord,  burst  an  agonizing  and  most  infernal  chorus :  "  How- 
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ajjiy  backsheesh  I  howajji,  bucksheesh !  howajji,  bucksheesh  I 
bQcksheeeh !  bucksheesh  !^'  I  never  was  in  a  storm  like  that 
before. 

As  we  paid  the  bucksheesh  out  to  sore-eyed  children  and 
brown,  buzorn  girls  with  repulsively  tattooed  h'ps  and  chins, 
we  filed  through  the  town  and  by  many  an  exquisite  fresco, 
till  we  came  to  a  bramble-infested  inclosure  and  a  Roman- 
looking  ruin  which  had  been  the  veritable  dwelling  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  tlie  friend  and  follower  of  Jesus.  The  guide  be- 
lieved it,  and  so  did  I.  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise,  with 
the  house  right  there  before  my  eyes  as  plain  as  day.  The 
pilgrims  took  down  portions  of  the  front  wall  for  specimens, 
as  is  their  honored  custom,  and  then  we  departed. 

We  are  camped  in  this  place,  now,  just  within  the  city  walls 
of  Tiberias.  We  went  into  the»town  before  nightfall  and 
looked  at  its  people — we  cared  nothing  about  its  bouses.  Ita 
people  are  best  examined  at  a  distance.  They  are  particularly 
uncomely  Jews,  Arabs,  and  negroes.  Squalor  and  poverty  are 
the  pride  of  Tiberias.  The  young  women  wear  their  dower 
strung  upon  a  strong  wire  that  curves  downward  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  jaw — Turkish  silver  coins  which  they  have 
raked  together  or  inherited.  Most  of  these  maidens  were  not 
wealthy,  but  some  few  had  been  very  kindly  dealt  with  by  for- 
tune. I  saw  heiresses  there  worth,  in  their  own  right — worth, 
well,  I  suppose  I  might  venture  to  say,  as  much  as  nine  dollars 
and  a  half.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  When  you  come  across 
one  of  these,  she  naturally  puts  on  airs.  She  will  not  ask  for 
bucksheesh.  She  will  not  even  permit  of  undue  familiarity. 
She  assumes  a  crushing  dignity  and  goes  on  serenely  prac- 
ticing with  her  fine-tooth  comb  and  quoting  poetry  just  the 
same  as  if  you  were  not  present  at  all.  Some  people  can  not 
stand  prosperity. 

They  say  that  the  long-nosed,  lanky,  dyspeptic-looking  body- 
snatchers,  with  the  indescribable  hats  on,  and  a  long  curl 
dangling  down  in  front  of  each  ear,  are  the  old,  familiar,  self- 
righteons  Pharisees  we  read  of  in  the  Scriptures.  Verily,  they 
kK>k  it.    Judging  merely  by  their  general  style,  and  without 
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other  evidence,  one  might  eafiil;  Buapect  that  Belf-righteouDflM 
■waa  their  epecinltj. 

From  vsrioas  authorities  I  have  culled  infonDation  concern- 
ing Tiberias.  It  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  the  mnrdenr 
of  John  the  BaptiBt,  and  named  after  the  Emperor  Tiberiu. 
It  is  beUeved  that  it  Btands  upon  the  site  of  what  must  have 
been,  ages  ago,  a  city  of  considerable  architectural  pretensions, 
judging  by  tlie  fine  porphyry  pillars  that  are  scattered  throng 
Tiberias  and  down  the  lake  shore  southward.  Theee  wei* 
fluted,  once,  and  yet,  although  the  stone  is  about  as  hard  m 
iron,  the  flutings  are  almost  woni  away.     Theee  pitlan  an 
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small,  and  doubtless  the  edifices  they  adorned  were  distia- 
guished  more  for  elegance  than  grandeur.  This  modem  towB 
— Tiberias — is  only  meutioned  in  the  Kew  Testament ;  never 
in  tlie  Old. 

The  Stuihedrim  met  here  last,  and  for  tliree  hundred  yean 
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Tiberias  wae  the  metropolis  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is 
one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  to  them  what 
Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Christian. 
It  has  been  the  abiding  place  of  many  learned  and  tamons 
Jewish  rabbins.  They  lie  buried  here,  and  near  them  lie  also 
twenty-five  thousand  of  their  faith  who  traveled  far  to  be  near 
fhem  while  they  lived  and  lie  with  them  when  they  died.  The 
great  Kabbi  Ben  Israel  spent  three  years  here  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  third  century.    He  is  dead,  now. 

The  celebrated  Sea  of  Galilee  is  not  so  large  a  sea  as  Lake 
Tahoe*  by  a  good  deal — it  is  just  about  two-thirds  as  large. 
And  when  we  come  to  speak  of  beauty,  this  sea  is  no  m'>re  to 
be  compared  to  Tahoe  than  a  meridian  of  longitude  is  to  a 
rainbow.  The  dim  waters  of  this  pool  can  not  suggest  the  lim- 
pid brilliancy  of  Tahoe ;  these  low,  shaven,  yellow  hillocks  of 
rocks  and  sand,  so  devoid  of  perspective,  can  not  suggest  tho 
grand  peaks  that  compass  Tahoe  like  a  wall,  and  whose  ribbed 
and  chasmed  fronts  are  clad  with  stately  pines  that  seem  ti* 
grow  small  and  smaller  as  they  climb,  till  one  might  fanc^' 
them  reduced  to  weeds  and  shrubs  far  upward,  where  they  join 
the  everlasting  snows.  Silence  and  solitude  brood  over  Tahoe ; 
and  silence  and  solitude  brood  also  over  this  lake  of  GenessA' 
ret.  But  the  solitude  of  the  one  is  as  cheerful  and  fasciuating 
as  the  solitude  of  the  other  is  dismal  and  repellant. 

In  the  early  morning  one  watches  the  silent  battle  of  dawa 
and  darkness  upon  the  waters  of  Tahoe  with  a  placid  interest; 
but  when  the  shadows  sulk  away  and  one  by  one  the  hidden 
beanties  of  the  shore  unfold  themselves  in  the  AiU  splendor  of 
noon ;  when  the  still  surface  is  belted  like  a  rainbow  with  broad 
bars  of  blue  and  green  and  white,  half  the  distance  from  cir- 
enmference  to  centre;  when,  in  the  lazy  summer  afternoon,  ha 
lies  in  a  boat,  far  cut  to  where  the  dead  blue  of  the  deep  water 
begins,  and  smokes  the  pipe  of  peace  and  idly  winks  at  the 

^I  measure  all  lakefl  bj  Tahoa,  paitljr  because  I  am  far  more  familiar  with  ft 
ttian  with  anj  other,  and  parUj  because  I  have  such  a  hig^h  admiratioD  for  it  and 
gncb  a  world  of  pleasant  recoUeetiona  of  i^  that  it  is  TOiy  nearljr  imposnble  for  me 
Id  gpeak  of  lakes  and  not  mention  isk 
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distant  crags  and  patches  of  snow  from  nnder  his  cap-brim ; 
when  the  boat  drifts  shoreward  to  the  white  water,  and  he  lolls 
over  the  gunwale  and  gazes  by  the  hour  down  through  th« 
crystal  depths  and  notes  the  colors  of  the  pebbles  and  reyiews 
the  finny  armies  gliding  in  procession  a  hundred  feet  below ; 
when  at  night  he  sees  moon  and  stars,  mountain  ridges  feath- 
ered with  pines,  jutting  white  capes,  bold  promontories,  grand 
Aweeps  of  rugged  scenery  topped  with  bald,  glimmering  peaks, 
all  magnificently  pictured  in  the  polished  mirror  of  the  lake, 
in  richest,  softest  detail,  the  traqquil  interest  that  was  boni 
with  the  morning  deepens  and. deepens,  by  sure  degrees,  till  it 
culminates  at  last  in  resistless  fascination ! 

It  is  solitude,  for  birds  and  squirrels  on  the  shore  and  fishei 
in  the  water  are  all  the  creatures  that  are  near  to  make  it  oth- 
erwise, but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  solitude  to  make  one  dreary. 
Come  to  Galilee  for  that.  If  these  unpeopled  deserts,  theee 
rusty  mounds  of  barrenness,  that  never,  never,  never  do  shake 
the  glare  from  their  harsh  outlines,  and  fade  and  faint  into 
vague  perspective ;  that  melancholy  ruin  of  Capernaum ;  this 
stupid  village  of  Tiberias,  slumbering  under  its  six  ftmereal 
plumes  of  palms ;  yonder  desolate  declivity  where  the  swine 
of  the  miracle  ran  down  into  the  sea,  and  doubtless  thought  it 
was  better  to  swallow  a  devil  or  two  and  get  drowned  into  the 
bargain  than  have  to  live  longer  in  such  a  place ;  this  clood- 
less,  blistering  sky ;  this  solemn,  sailless,  tintless  lake,  reposing 
within  its  rim  of  yellow  hills  and  low,  steep  banks,  and  look- 
ing just  as  expressionless  and  unpoetical  (when  we  leave  itd 
sublime  history  out  of  the  question,)  as  any  metropolitan  res- 
ervoir in  Christendom — if  these  things  are  not  food  for  rock 
me  to  sleep,  mother,  none  exist,  I  think. 

But  I  should  not  oifer  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  and 
leave  the  defense  unheard.  Wm.  C.  Grimes  deposes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  We  had  taken  ship  to  go  over  to  the  other  dde.  The  aea  waa  not  more  thM 
■ix  milee  wide.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  eoene,  however,  I  oan  not  gbj  eoougfa,  nor 
eon  I  imagine  where  thoee  traTelera  carried  their  e/ee  who  have  described  tha 
■oenery  of  the  lake  aa  tame  or  uninterestuig.    The  firet  greet  characteriKtic  of  it  ii 
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the  deep  basin  in  which  it  lies.  This  ia  from  three  to  (bar  hundred  ftet  deep  on  all 
■idee  except  at  the  lower  ead,  and  the  aharp  slope  of  the  baoka,  which  are  all  of 
the  richest  green,  is  broken  aod  diyereified  bj  the  wadjs  and  wster-couraea  which 
work  their  waj  down  through  the  sides  of  the  basin,  forming  dark  chasms  or  light 
sunDj  valleys.  Near  Tiberias  these  banks  are  rockj,  and  ancient  sepulchres  open 
in  them,  with  their  doors  toward  the  water.  Tbej  selected  grand  spots,  as  did  the 
Egyptians  of  old,  for  burial  places,  as  if  they  designed  that  when  the  Toice  of  Ood 
ahould  reach  the  sleepers,  they  should  walk  forth  and  open  their  eyes  on  scenes  of 
glorious  beauty.  On  the  east^  the  wild  and  desolate  mountains  contrast  finely  with 
the  deep  blue  lake ;  and  toward  the  north,  sublime  and  majestic^  Hermon  looka 
down  on  the  sea,  lifting  his  white  crown  to  heayen  with  the  pride  of  a  hill  that  has 
seen  the  departing  footsteps  of  a  hundred  generations.  On  the  north-ea«t  shore  of 
tbe  sea  was  a  single  tree,  and  this  is  the  only  tree  of  any  size  Tisible  from  the  w»> 
ter  of  the  lake,  except  a  few  lonely  palms  in  the  city  of  Tiberias,  and  by  its  soli- 
tary position  attracts  more  attention  than  would  a  forest  The  whole  appearanoe 
of  the  scene  is  precisely  what  we  would  expect  and  desire  the  soenefy  of  Gene»- 
)t  to  be,  grand  beauty,  but  quiet  calm.    The  yery  mountains  are  calm." 


It  is  an  ingeniouslj  written  description,  and  well  calculated 
to  deceive.  But  if  the  paint  and  the  ribbons  and  the  flowen 
be  stripped  from  it,  a  skeleton  will  be  found  beneath. 

So  stripped,  there  remains  a  lake  six  miles  wide  and  neutral 
in  color ;  with  steep  green  banks,  unrelieved  by  shrubbery ;  at 
one  end  bare,  unsightly  rocks,  with  (almost  invisible)  holes  in 
them  of  no  consequence  to  the  picture ;  eastward,  "  wild  and 
desolate  mountains;"  (low,  desolate  hills,  he  should  have 
said ;)  in  the  north,  a  mountain  called  Hermon,  with  snow  on 
it ;  peculiarity  of  the  picture,  ^'  calmness ;"  its  prominent  fea- 
ture, one  tree. 

No  ingenuity  could  make  such  a  picture  beautiful — ^to  one's 
actual  vision. 

I  claim  the  right  to  correct  misstatements,  and  have  so  cor- 
rected the  color  of  the  water  in  the  above  recapitulation.  The 
waters  of  Genessaret  are  of  an  exceedingly  mild  blue,  even 
firom  a  high  elevation  and  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Close  at 
hand  (the  witness  was  sailing  on  the  lake,)  it  is  hardly  proper 
to  call  them  blue  at  all,  much  less  ''deep"  blue.  I  wish  to 
state,  also,  not  as  a  correction,  but  as  matter  of  opinion,  that 
Mount  Hermon  is  not  a  striking  or  picturesque  mountain  by 
any  means,  being  too  near  the  height  of  its  immediate  neighs 
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bore  to  be  so.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  object  to  the  witn 
dragging  a  mountain  forty-five  milee  to  help  the  Bcenery  under 
consideration,  because  it  is  entirely  proper  to  do  it,  and  besided, 
the  picture  needs  it. 

"  C.  W.  E.,'^  (of  "  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,")  deposes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  A  beautiful  sea  lies  nnboBomed  among  the  QalileitD  hUlB,  in  the  midst  of  thai 
land  oDoe  poeseesed  by  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  Aalier  and  Dan.  The  azure  of  tha 
•ky  penetrates  the  depths  of  the  lake,  and  the  waters  are  sweet  and  oooL  On  tha 
west,  stretch  broad  fertile  plains;  on  the  north  the  rocky  slioras  rise  step  by  mef 
until  in  the  far  distance  tower  the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon ;  on  the  east  through 
a  misty  veil  are  seen  the  high  plains  of  Perea^  which  stretcti  away  in  ragged 
mountains  leading  the  mind  by  varied  paths  toward  Jerusalem  the  Holy.  Flowen 
bloom  in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  once  beautiful  and  Terdant  witli  waving  trees; 
■nging  birds  enchant  the  ear ;  the  turtledove  soothes  with  its  soft  note ;  the  creii- 
ed  lark  sends  up  its  song  toward  heaven,  and  the  grave  and  stately  storic  inqaras 
the  mind  with  thought,  and  leads  it  on  to  meditation  and  repose.  Life  here 
oaoe  idyllic,  charming:  here  were  once  no  rich,  no  poor,  no  high,  no  low.  It 
a  world  of  ease,  simplicity,  and  beauty;  now  it  is  a  scene  of  desolation  ani 
misery." 

This  is  not  an  ingenious  picture.  It  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 
It  describes  in  elaborate  detail  what  it  terms  a  "  terrestrial 
paradise,"  and  closes  with  the  startling  information  that  this 
paradise  is  "  a  scene  of  desolation  atid  misery.^^ 

I  have  given  two  fair,  average  specimens  of  the  character  of 
the  testimony  offered  by  the  majority  of  the  writers  who  visit 
this  region.  One  says,  ^^  Of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  I  can  not 
say  enough,"  and  then  proceeds  to  cover  up  .with  a  woof  of 
glittering  sentences  a  thing  which,  when  stripped  for  inspeo^ 
tion,  proves  to  be  only  an  unobtrusive  basin  of  water,  sonw 
mountainous  desolation,  and  one  tree.  The  other,  after  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  build  a  terrestrial  paradise  out  of  the  same 
materials,  with  the  addition  of  a  *^' grave  and  stately  stork,* 
spoils  it  all  by  blundering  upon  the  ghastly  truth  at  the  last 

Nearly  every  book  concerning  Galilee  and  its  lake  describes 
the  scenery  as  beautiful.  No — not  always  so  straightforward 
as  that.  Sometimes  the  impression  intentionally  conveyed  is 
that  it  is  beautiful,  at  the  same  time  that  the  author  ia  carefid 
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not  to  say  that  it  is,  in  plain  Saxon.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
these  descriptions  will  show  that  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
formed  are  not  individually  beautiiiil  and  can  not  be  wrought 
into  combinations  that  are  beautiftil.  The  veneration  and  the 
affection  which  some  of  these  men  felt  for  the  scenes  they 
were  speaking  of,  heated  their  fancies  and  biased  their  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  pleasant  falsities  they  wrote  were  full  of  honest 
aincerity,  at  any  rate.  Others  wrote  as  they  did,  because  they 
feared  it  would  be  unpopular  to  write  otherwise.  Others  were 
hypocrites  and  deliberately  meant  to  deceive.  Any  of  them 
w^ould  say  in  a  moment,  if  asked,  that  it  was  always  right  and 
always  best  to  tell  the  truth.  They  would  say  that,  at  any  rate^ 
if  they  did  not  perceive  the  drift  of  the  question. 

But  why  should  not  the  truth  be  spoken  of  this  region  t  Li 
the  truth  harmful  I  Has  it  ever  needed  to  hide  its  face  t  God 
made  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  its  surroundings  as  they  are.  It 
it  the  province  of  Mr.  Grimes  to  improve  upoij  the  work  I 

I  am  sure,  from  the  tenor  of  books  I  have  read,  that  many 
who  have  visited  this  land  in  years  gone  by,  were  Presbyte* 
nans,  and  came  seeking  evidences  in  support  of  iheir  particular 
creed  ;  they  found  a  Presbyterian  Palestine,  and  they  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  to  find  no  other,  tliongh  possibly 
they  did  not  know  it,  being  blinded  by  theii  zeal.  Others 
were  Baptists,  seeking  Baptist  evidences  and  a  Baptist  Pales- 
tine. Others  were  Catholics,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  seek- 
ing evidences  indorsing  their  several  creeds,  and  a  Catholic,  a 
Methodist,  an  Episcopalian  Palestine.  Honest  as  these  men's 
intentions  may  have  been,  they  were  full  of  partialities  and 
prejndices,  they  entered  the  country  with  their  verdicts  already 
prepared,  and  they  could  no  more  write  dispassionately  and 
impartially  about  it  than  they  could  about  their  own  wivea 
and  children.  Our  pilgrims  have  brought  their  verdicts  with 
them.  They  have  shown  it  in  their  conversation  ever  since 
we  left  Beirout.  I  can  almost  tell,  in  set  phrase,  what  they 
will  say  when  they  see  Tabor,  Nazareth,  Jericho  and  Jeru- 
salem— because  I  have  the  bocks  they  xmU  ^  sTnauch  "  their  ideas 
fmm.    These  authors  write  pictures  and  frame  rhapsodies,  and 
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lesser  men  follow  and  see  with  the  author's  eyes  instead  of 
their  own,  and  speak  with  his  tongue.  What  the  pilgrims 
said  at  Cesarea  Philippi  surprised  me  with  its  wisdom.  I 
found  it  afterwards  in  Eobinson.  What  they  said  when 
Genessaret  burst  upon  their  vision,  chamred  me  with  its  grace. 
I  find  it  in  Mr.  Thompson's  "  Land  and  the  Book."  They 
have  spoken  often,  in  happily  worded  language  which  never 
varied,  of  how  they  mean  to  lay  their  weary  heads  upon  a 
stone  at  Bethel,  as  Jacob  did,  and  close  their  dim  eyes,  and 
dream,  perchance,  of  angels  descending  out  of  heaven  on  a 
ladder.  It  was  very  pretty.  But  I  have  recognized  the  weary 
head  and  the  dim  eyes,  finally.  They  borrowed  the  idea — and 
the  words — and  the  construction — and  the  punctuation — ^from 
Grimes.  The  pilgrims  will  tell  of  Palestine,  when  they  get 
home,  not  as  it  appeared  to  tJiem^  but  as  it  appeared  to  Thomp- 
son and  Robinson  and  Grimes — with  the  tints  varied  to  snit 
each  pilgrim's  creed. 

Pilgrim),  sinners  and  Arabs  are  all  abed,  now,  and  the  camp 
is  still.  L  ibor  in  loneliness  is  irksome.  Since  I  made  my  last 
few  notes,  I  have  been  sitting  outside  the  tent  for  half  an  hoar. 
Night  is  the  time  to  see  Galilee.  Genessaret  under  these  lus- 
trous  stars  has  nothing  repulsive  about  it.  Genessaret  with 
the  glitter'ng  reflections  of  the  constellations  flecking  its  sur- 
face, almost  makes  me  regret  that  I  ever  saw  the  rude  glare  of 
the  day  upon  it.  Its  history  and  its  associations  are  its  chief- 
est  charm,  in  any  eyes,  and  the  spells  they  weave  are  feeble  in 
the  searching  light  of  the  sun.  Tlien^  we  scarcely  feel  the  fet- 
ters. Our  thoughts  wander  constantly  to  the  practical  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  refuse  to  dwell  upon  things  that  seem  vague 
and  unreal.  But  when  the  day  is  done,  even  the  most  unim- 
pressible  must  yield  to  the  dreamy  influences  of  this  tranquil 
starlight.  The  old  traditions  of  the  place  steal  upon  his  mem- 
ory and  haunt  his  reveries,  and  then  his  fancy  clothes  all 
sights  and  sounds  with  the  supernatural.  In  the  lapping  of 
the  waves  upon  the  beach,  he  hears  the  dip  of  ghostly  oars ; 
in  the  secret  noises  of  the  night  he  hears  spirit  voices  ;  in  the 
soft  sweep  of  the  breeze^  the  rush  of  invisible  wings.    Phan- 
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torn  8hip«  are  on  the  aea,  the  dead  of  twenty  centurieA  come 
forth  from  the  tomhe,  and  in  the  dirges  of  the  night  wind  the 
•onga  of  old  forgotten  ages  find  utterance  again. 

In  the  starlight,  Galilee  has  no  boundaries  but  the  broad 
compasB  of  the  heayens,  and  is  a  theatre  meet  for  great  events; 
meet  for  the  birth  of  a  religion  able  to  save  a  world ;  and 
meet  for  the  stately  Figure  appointed  to  stand  upon  its  stage 
and  proclaim  its  high  decrees.  But  in  the  sunlight,  one  says : 
Ib  it  for  the  deeds  which  were  done  and  the  words  which  were 
apoken  in  tliis  little  acre  of  rocks  and  sand  eighteen  centuries 
gone,  that  the  bells  are  ringing  to-day  in  the  remote  islands  of 
the  sea  and  far  and  wide  over  continents  that  clasp  the  cii^ 
cnmference  of  the  huge  globe? 

One  can  comprehend  it  only  when  night  has  hidden  all  inr 
eongmities  and  created  a  theatre  proper  for  so  grand  A  drama* 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

"TTTE  took  another  swim  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at  twQight 
▼  V  yesterday,  and  another  at  suririBe  this  morning.  W© 
have  not  sailed,  but  three  swims  are  equal  to  a  sail,  are  they 
not?  There  were  plenty  of  fish  visible  in  the  water,  but  we 
have  no  outside  aids  in  tliis  pilgrimage  but  ^'  Tent  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land,"  "  The  Land  and  ihe  Book,"  and  other  literature 
of  like  description — no  fishing-tackle.  There  were  no  fish  to 
be  had  in  tlie  village  of  Tiberias.  True,  we  saw  two  or  three 
vagabonds  mending  their  nets,  but  never  trying  to  catch  any 
thing  with  them. 

We  did  not  go  to  the  ancient  warm  baths  two  miles  below 
Tiberias.  I  had  no  desire  in  the  world  to  go  there.  This 
seemed  a  little  strange,  and  prompted  me  to  try  to  discover 
what  the  cause  of  this  unreasonable  indifference  was.  It  turned 
out  to  be  simply  because  Pliny  mentions  tliem.  I  have  cod- 
eeived  a  sort  of  unwarrantable  unfriendliness  toward  Pliny 
and  St.  Paul,  because  it  seems  as  if  I  can  never  ferret  out  a 
place  that  I  can  have  to  myself.  It  always  and  eternally 
transpires  that  St.  Paul  has  been  to  that  place,  and  Pliny  has 
**  mentioned  "  it. 

In  the  early  morning  we  mounted  and  started.  And  then  a 
weird  apparition  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  tlie  procession— 
a  pirate,  I  thought,  if  ever  a  pirate  dwelt  upon  land.  It  ws* 
a  tall  Arab,  as  swarthy  as  an  Indian ;  young — say  thirty  yea» 
of  age.  On  his  head  he  had  closely  bound  a  gorgeous  yellow 
and  red  striped  silk  scarf,  whose  ends,  lavishly  fringed  with 
taaselsy  hung  down  between  his  shoulders  and  daUied  with  th* 
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wind  From  his  neck  to  his  knees,  in  ample  folds,  a  robe 
•wept  down  that  was  a  very  star-spangled  banner  of  cnrred 
and  ainnolis  bars  of  black  and  white.  Out  of  his  back,  some- 
where, apparently,  the  long  stem  of  a  chibouk  projected,  and 
reached  far  above  his  right  shoulder.  Athwart  his  back,  diag- 
onally, and  extending  high  above  his  left  shoulder,  was  an 
Alrab  gnn  of  Saladin's  time,  that  was  splendid  with  silver  pla- 
ting from  stock  clear  up  to  the  end  of  its  measureless  stretch 
of  barrel.  About  his  waist  was  bound  many  and  many  a  yard 
of  elaborately  figured  but  sadly  tarnished  stuff  that  came  from 
tnmptnous  Persia,  and  among  the  baggy  folds  in  front  the  sun- 
beams glinted  from  a  formidable  battery  of  old  brass-mounted 
horse-pistols  and  the  gilded  hilts  of  blood-thirsty  knives. 
There  were  holsters  for  more  pistols  appended  to  the  wonder- 
ful stack  of  long-haired  goat-skins  and  Persian  carpets,  which 
the  man  had  been  taught  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  saddle ; 
and  down  among  the  pendulous  rank  of  vast  tassels  that 
swung  from  that  saddle,  and  clanging  against  the  iron  shovel 
of  a  stirrup  that  propped  the  warrior's  knees  up  toward  his 
chin,  was  a  crooked,  silver-clad  scimetar  of  such  awful  dimen- 
sions and  such  implacable  expression  that  no  man  might  hope 
to  look  upon  it  and  not  shudder.  The  fringed  and  bedizened 
prince  whose  privilege  it  is  to  ride  the  pony  and  lead  the  ele- 
phant into  a  country  village  is  poor  and  naked  compared  to 
this  chaos  of  paraphernalia,  and  the  happy  vanity  of  the  one 
is  the  very  poverty  of  satisfaction  « compared  to  the  majestie 
serenity,  the  overwhelming  complacency  of  the  other. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  WhaJL  is  this  ?"  That  was  the  trembling  in- 
quiry all  down  the  line. 

"  Our  guard !  From  Qalilee  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour, 
the  country  is  infested  with  fierce  Bedouins,  whose  sole  happi- 
ness it  is,  in  this  life,  to  cut  and  stab  and  mangle  and  murder 
nnoffending  Christians.     Allah  be  with  us !" 

**^Then  hire  a  regiment  1  Would  you  send  us  out  among 
these  desperate  hordes,  with  no  salvation  in  our  utmost  need 
bnt  tliis  old  turret  ?" 

The  dragoman  laughed — not  at  the  facetiousness  of  the  sim^ 
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He,  for  verilj,  that  guide  or  that  coaricr  or  that  dngomu 
never  jet  lived  upon  earth  who  had  in  him  the  faintot  appre- 
elation  of  a  joke,  even  though  tliat  joke  were  so  broad  and  w 
ponderous  that  if  it  fell  on  him  it  would  flatten  him  ont  like  i 
poatage  stamp — the  dragoman  laughed,  and  then,  embcMeoed 


by  some  thonght  that  was  in  his  brain,  no  doubt,  proceeded  to 
sztreniitiee  and  winked. 

In  straits  like  these,  when  a  man  laughs,  it  is  encouraging; 
wlien  he  winks,  it  is  positively  reaasnring.  He  finally  Inti- 
mated that  one  guard  would  be  sufScient  to  protect  oa,  but  that 
that  one  was  an  absolate  necessity.    It  was  becauae  of  tlio 
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moral  weight  his  awful  panoply  would  have  with  the  Bedouins. 
Then  I  said  we  didn't  want  any  guard  at  all.  If  one  fantastio 
vagabond  could  protect  eight  armed  Chri&tians  and  a  pack  of 
Arab  servants  from  all  harm,  anrely  that  detachment  could 
protect  themgelveB.  He  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  Then  I 
said,  just  think  of  how  it  looks — think  of  now  it  would  read, 
to  self-reliant  Americans,  that  we  went  sneaking  through  this 
deserted  wilderness  under  the  protection  of  this  masquerading 
Arab,  who  would  break  his  neck  getting  out  of  the  country 
if  a  man  that  was  a  man  ever  started  after  him.  It  was  a 
mean,  low,  degrading  position.  Why  were  we  ever  told  to 
bring  navy  revolvers  with  us  if  we  had  to  be  protected  at  last 
by  this  infamous  star-spangled  scum  of  the  desert  ?  These  ap- 
peals were  vain — the  dragoman  only  smiled  and  shook  his 
head. 

I  rode  to  the  front  ipid  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  King 
8olomon-in^all-hi8*glory,  and  got  him  to  show  me  his  lingering 
eternity  of  a  gun.  It  had  a  rusty  flint  lock  ;  it  was  ringed 
and  barred  and  plated  with  silver  from  end  to  end,  but  it  was 
as  despei^tely  but  of  the  perpendicular  as  are  the  billiard  cues 
of  '49  that  one  finds  yet  in  service  in  the  ancient  mining 
camps  of  California.  The  muzzle  was  eaten  by  the  rust  of 
eenturies  into  a  ragged  filagrce-work,  like  the  end  of  a  burnt- 
out  stove-pipe.  I  shut  one  eye  and  peered  within — it  was 
flaked  with  iron  rust  like  an  old  steamboat  boiler.  I  borrowed 
the  ponderous  pistols  and  snapped  them.  They  were  rusty  in- 
side, too — had  not  been  loaded  lor  a  generation.  I  went  back, 
full  of  encouragement,  and  reported  to  the  guide,  and  asked 
him  to  discharge  this  dismantled  fortress.  It  came  out,  then. 
This  fellow  was  a  retainer  of  the  Sheik  of  Tiberias.     He  waa 

*  _ ... 

a  source  of  Government  revenue..  He  was  to  the  Empire  of 
Tiberias  what  the  customs  are  to  America.  The  Sheik  im- 
posed guards  upon  travelers  and  charged  them  for  it.  It  is  a 
lucrative  source  of  emolument,  and  sometimes  brings  into  the 
national  treasury  as  much  as  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  a  year. 
I  knew  the  warrior's  secret  now ;  I  knew  the  hollow  vanity 
of  hia  rusty  trumpery,  and  despised  his  asinine  complacency. 
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I  told  on  him,  and  with  reckless  daring  the  cavalcade  rode 
straight  ahead  into  the  perilous  solitudes  of  the  desert,  and 
scorned  his  frantic  warnings  of  the  mutilation  and  death  tliat 
hovered  about  them  on  every  side. 

Arrived  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,  (I  ought  to  mention  that  the  lake  lies  six  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean — no  traveler  ever  neglecU 
to  flourish  that  fragment  of  news  in  his  letters,)  as  bald  and 
nn thrilling  a  panorama  as  any  land  can  aiford,  perhaps,  was 
spread  out  before  us.     Yet  it  was  so  crowded  with  historical 
interest,  that  if  all  the  pages  that  have  been  written  about  it 
were  spread  upon  its  surface,  they  would  flag  it  from  horizon 
to  horizon  like  a  pavement.     Among  the  localities  comprised 
in  this  view,  were  Mount  Hermon ;  the  hills  that  border  Gesa- 
rea  Philippi,  Dan^  the  Sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Waters 
ofMerom;  Tiberias;  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  Joseph's  Pit;  Cape^ 
naum  ;  Bethsaida ;  the  supposed  scenes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,   the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  and   the  miraculous 
draught  of  fisliea  ;   the  declivity  down  which  the  swine  ran  to 
the  sea ;  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  Jordan ;  Safed,  ^^the 
city  set  upon  a  hill,"  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  place  where  they  believe  the  real  Messiah  will  appear 
when  he  comes  to  redeem  the  world ;  part  of  the  battle-field 
ol  Ilattin,  where  the  knightly  Crusaders  fought  their  last  fight, 
and  in  a  blaze  of  glory  passed  from  the  stage  and  ended  their 
splendid  career  forever;  Mount  Tabor,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  Lord's  Transfiguration.     And  down  toward  the  southeast 
lay  a  landscape  that  suggested  to  my  mind  a  quotation  (imper- 
fectly remembered,  no  doubt :) 


"The  Ephraimitea,  not  being  called  upon  to  share  in  the  rich  apoila  of  the 
Mionitish  war,  assembled  a  roightj  host  to  fight  against  Jeptha^  Judge  of  laraei; 
who,  being  apprised  of  their  approach,  gathered  together  the  men  of  Israel  aad 
gare  them  battle  aud  put  them  to  flight.  To  make  his  ▼ictory'  the  more  secure^  h* 
stationed  guards  at  the  different  fords  and  passages  of  the  Jordan,  with  instnicCioni 
to  let  none  pass  who  could  not  saj  Shibboleth.  The  Kphraimites.  being  of  a  di^ 
fcrent  tribe,  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  the  word  aright,  but  called  it  Sibbolel^ 
which  proved  them  enemies  and  cost  them  their  lives ;  wherefore,  fbr^  and 
thousand  fell  at  the  different  fords  and  paaaagos  of  the  Jordan  that  da/.* 
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We  jogged  along  peacefully  over  the  great  caravan  route 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  and  Egypt^  past  Lubia  and  other 
Syrian  hamlets,  perched,  in  the  unvarying  style,  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  steep  mounds  and  hills,  and  ^nced  round  about  with 
giant  cactuses,  (the  sign  of  worthless  land,)  with  prickly  pears 
upon  them  like  hams,  and  came  at  last  to  the  battle-field  of 
Hattin. 

It  is  a  grand,  irregular  plateau,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
been  created  for  a  battle-field.  Here  the  peerless  Saladin  met 
tlie  Christian  host  some  seven  hiindred  years  ago,  and  broke 
their  power  in  Palestine  for  all  time  to  come.  There  had  long 
been  a  truce  between  the  opposing  forces,  but  according  to  the 
Guide-Book,  Raynauld  of  Chatillon,  Lord  of  Kerak,  broke  it 
by  plundering  a  Damascus  caravan,  and  refusing  to  give  up 
either  the  merchants  or  their  goods  when  Saladin  demanded 
them.  This  conduct  of  an  insolent  petty  chieftain  stung  the 
Sultan  to  the  quick,  and  he  swore  that  he  would  slaughter 
Kaypauld  with  his  own  hand,  no  matter  how,  or  when,  or 
where  he  found  him.  Both  armies  prepared  for  war.  Under 
the  weak  King  of  Jerusalem  was  the  very  flower  of  the  Chris- 
tian chivalry.  He  foolishly  compelled  them  to  undergo  a  long, 
exhausting  march,  in  the  scorching  sun,  and  then,  without 
water  or  other  refreshment,  ordered  them  to  encamp  in  thit 
open  plain.  The  splendidly  mounted  masses  of  Moslem  soldien 
•wept  round  the  north  end  of  Genessaret,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing as  they  came,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  front  of  the  oppo- 
sing lines.  At  dawn  the  terrific  fight  began.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Sultan's  swarming  battalions,  the  Christian 
Knights  fought  on  without  a  hope  for  their  lives.  They  fought 
with  desperate  valor,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  odds  of  heat  and 
numi>ers,  and  consuming  thicst,  were  too  great  against  them. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  bravest  of  their  band  cut 
their  way  through  the  Moslem  ranks  and  gained  the  summit 
of  a  little  hill,  and  there,  hour  after  hour,  they  closed  around 
the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  beat  back  the  charging  squadix)ns 
of  the  enemy. 

But  the  doom  of  the  Christian  power  was  sealed.     Sunavt 
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found  Saladin  Lord  of  Paleetine,  the  Christian  chivalry  etrewB 
in  heaps  upon  the  field,  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  and  Baynauld  of  Chatillon,  captives 
in  the  Sultan's  tent.  Saladin  treated  two  of  the  prisoners  with 
princely  courtesy,  and  ordered  refreshments  to  be  set  before 
them.  When  the  King  handed  an  iced  Sherbet  to  ChatiUon, 
the  Sultan  said,  "  It  is  thou  that  givest  it  to  him,  not  I."  He 
remembered  his  oath,  and  slaughtered  the  hapless  Knight  of 
Chatillon  with  his  own  hand. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  this  silent  plain  had  once  t^ 
sounded  with  martial  music  and  trembled  to  tlie  tramp  of 
armed  men.  It  was  hard  to  people  this  solitude  with  rushing 
columns  of  cavalry,  and  stir*  its  torpid  pulses  with  the  shouts 
of  victore,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  flash  of  banner 
and  steel  above  the  siirging  billows  of  Var.  A  desolation  is 
here  that  not  even  imagination  can  grace  with  the  pomp  of  life 
and  action. 

We  reached  Tabor  safely,  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  old  iron-clad  swindle  of  a  guard.  We  never  saw  a 
human  being  on  the  whole  route,  muph  less  lawless  hordes  of 
Bedouins.  Tabor  stands  solitary  and  alone,  a  giant  sentin^ 
above  tlie  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  rises  some  fourteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  a  green,  wooden  cone,  sym- 
metrical and  full  of  grace — a  prominent  landmark,  and  one 
that  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  eyes  surfeited  with  tlie  repul- 
sive monotony  of  desert  Syria.  We  climbed  the  steep  path  to 
it3  summit,  through  breezy  glades  of  thorn  and  oak.  The  view 
presented  from  its  highest  peak  was  almost  beautiful.  Below, 
was  the  broad,  level  plain  of  Esdraelon,  checkered  with  fields 
like  a  chess-board,  and  full  as  smooth  and  level,  seemingly ; 
dotted  about  its  borders  with  white,  compact  villages,  and 
faintly  penciled,  far  and  near,  with  the  curving  lines  of  roadi 
and  trails.  When  it  is  robed  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring,  it 
must  fonn  a  charming  picture,  even  by  itself.  Skirting  its 
southern  border  rises  "  Little  Hermon,"  over  whose  summit  a 
glimpse  of  Gilboa  is  caught.  Nain,  famous  for  the  raising  d 
the  widow's  son,  and  Endor,  aa  famous  for  the  performanoes 
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of  her  witch,  are  in  view.     To  the  eastward  lies  the  Valley  of 

the  Jordan  and  beyond  it  the  mountains  of  Gilead.    Westward 

is  Mount  Carniel.     llermon  in  the  north — the  table-land*  of 

Basli&ii — Safed,  the  holy  city,  gleaming  white  upon  a  tall  spur 

of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon— a  Bteel-blue  comer  of  the  Sea 

of  Oalilee — saddle-peaked  Hattin,  traditional  "Mount  of,l^eat- 

Uudes "   and 

mate  witness 

of   the     last 

brave     fight 

of  the  Crusa-  , 

ding  host  for 

Holy  Cross — 

tlieee  fill  lip 

the  picture. 

To  glance 
at  the  salient 
features  of 
this  landscape 
tli  rough     the 
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p  1  c  C  uresque 

framework  of  a  ragged  and  ruined  stone  window-arch  of  th* 
time  of  Christ,  thu6  hiding  from  sight  all  that  ie  unattractive, 
is  to  secure  to  yourself  a  pleasure  worth  climbing  the  moun- 
tain to  enjoy.  One  must  stand  on  liis  head  to  get  the  best 
effect  in  a  fine  sunset,  and  set  a  landscape  in  a  bold,  strong 
framework  tiiat  is  very  close  at  hand,  to  bring  out  all  its  beau- 
ty. One  learns  this  latter  truth  never  more  to  forget  it,  in  that 
mimic  land  of  enchantment,  the  wonderful  garden  of  my  lord 
the  Count  Pallavicini,  near  Genoa.  You  go  wandering  for 
honre  among  hills  and  wooded  glens,  artfully  contrived  to 
leave  the  impression  that  Nature  shaped  them  and  not  man ; 
following  winding  paths  and  coming  suddenly  upon  leaping 
cBBcadee  and  rustic  bridges ;  finding  sylvan  lakes  where  yoa 
expected  thein  not ;  loitering  through  battered  medieval  cas- 
tles io  miniature  tliat  seem  hoary  with  age  and  yet  were  built 
a  dozen  years  ago ;  meditating  over  ancirat  crumbling  tomb^ 
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whose  marble  columnB  were  marred  and  broken  porpoeelj  bj 
the  modern  artist  that  made  them  ;   stumbling  unawares  upon 
toj  palaces,  wrought  of  rare  and  costlj  materials,  and  again 
upon  a  peasant's  hut,  whose  dilapidated  furniture  would  never 
suggest  that  it  was  made  so  to  order ;  sweeping  round  and 
round  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  on  an  enchanted  wooden  horse 
that  is  moved  by  some  invisible  agency ;  traversing  Roman 
roads  and  passing  under  ma.ie8tic  triumphal  arches;  resting  in 
quaint  bowers  where  unseen  spirits  discharge  jets  of  water  on 
you  from  every  possible  direction,  and  where  even  the  flowers 
you  touch  assail  you  with  a  shower;  boating  on  a  subterranean 
lake  among  caverns  and  arches  royally  draped  with  clustering 
stalactites,  and  passing  out  into  open  day  upon  another  lake, 
which  is  bordered  with  sloping  banks  of  grass  and  gay  with 
patrician  barges  that  swim  at  anchor  in  the  shadow  of  a  min- 
iature  marble  temple  that  rises  out  of  the  clear  water  and 
glasses  its  white  statues,  its  rich  capitals  and  fluted  columns 
in  the  tranquil  depths.     So,  from  marvel  to  marvel  you  have 
drifted  oh,  thinking  all  the  time  that  the  one  last  seen  must  be 
the  chiefest.    And,  verily,  the  cliiefest  wonder  is  reserved  until 
the  last,  but  you  do  not  see  it  until  you  step  ashore,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  wilderness  of  rare  flowers,  collected  from  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  you  stand  at  the  door  of  one  more  mimic 
temple.     Right  in  this  place  the  artist  taxed  his  genius  to  the 
utmost,  and  fairly  opened  the  gates  of  fairy  land.     You  look 
through  an  unpretending  pane  of  glass,  stained  yellow ;  tlie 
first  thing  you  see  is  a  mass  of  quivering  foliage,  ten  short  steps 
before  you,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  ragged  opening  like  a 
gateway — a  thing  that  is  common  enough  in  nature,  and  not 
apt  to  excite  suspicions  of  a  deep  human  design — and  above 
the  bottom  of  the  gateway,  project,  in  the  most  careless  way, 
a  few  broad  tropic  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers.     All  of  a  sud- 
den, thiough  this  bright,  bold  gateway,  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  faintest,  softest,  richest  picture  that  ever  graced  the 
dream  of  a  dying  Saint,  since  John  saw  the  New  Jerusalem 
glimmering  above  the  clouds  of  Heaven.     A  broad  sweep  of 
sea,  flecked  with  careening  sails ;  a  sharp,  jutting  cape,  and  a 
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loftj  lighthonse  on  it ;  a  sloping  lawn  behind  it ;  beyond,  a 
portion  of  the  old  "  city  of  palaces,"  with  its  parks  and  hilla 
and  stately  mansions ;  beyond  these,  a  prodigious  mountain, 
vith  its  strong  outlines  sharply  cut  against  ocean  and  sky ;  and 
over  all,  vagrant  shreds  and  flakes  of  cloud,  floating  in  a  sea 
of  gold.  The  ocean  is  gold,  the  city  is  gold,  the  meadow,  the 
mountain,  the  sky — every  thing  is  golden — rich,  and  mellow, 
and  dreamy  as  a  vision  of  Paradise.  No  artist  could  put  upon 
canvas  its  entrancing  beauty,  and  yet,  without  the  yellow 
glass,  and  the  carefully  contrived  accident  of  a  framework  that 
cast  it  into  enchanted  distance  and  shut  out  from  it  all  unat< 
tractive  features,  it  was  not  a  picture  to  fall  into  ecstacies  over. 
8ach  is  life,  and  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  us  all. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  come  back  to  old  Tabor, 
though  the  subject  is  tiresome  enough,  and  I  can  not  stick  to 
it  for  wandering  off  to  scenes  that  are  pleas^ter  to  remember. 
I  think  I  will  skip,  any  how.  There  is  nothing  about  Tabor 
(except  we  concede  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion,) but  some  gray  old  ruins,  stacked  up  there  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  from  the  days  of  stout  Gideon  and  parties  that 
flourished  thirty  centuries  ago  to  the  fresh  yesterday  of  Cru- 
sading times.  It  has  its  Greek  Convent,  and  the  coffee  there 
is  good,  but  never  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross  or  bone  of  a  hal- 
lowed saint  to  arrest  the  idle  thoughts  of  worldlings  and  turn 
them  into  graver  channels.  A  Catholic  church  is  nothing  to 
me  that  has  no  relics. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon — "the  battle-field  of  the  nations" — 
only  sets  one  to  dreaming  of  Joshua,  and  Benhadad,  and  Saul, 
and  Gideon  ;  Tamerlane,  Tancred,  CcBur  de  Lion,  and  Saladin; 
the  warrior  Kings  of  Persia,  Egypt's  heroes,  and  Napoleon — 
for  they  all  fought  here.  If  the  magic  of  the  moonlight  could 
•ammon  from  the  graves  of  forgotten  centuries  and  many  lands 
the  countless  myriads  diat  have  battled  on  this  wide,  far- 
reaching  floor,  and  array  them  in  the  thousand  strange  coa- 
tomes  of  their  hundred  nationalities,  and  send  the  vast  host 
•weeping  down  tlie  plain,  splendid  with  plumes  and  bannen 
and  glittering  lances,  I  could  stay  here  an  age  to  see  the  phan- 
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torn  pageant.  Bot  the  magio  of  the  moonlight  is  a  vanit;  and 
*  fraud ;  and  whoeo  putteth  hia  truat  in  it  aliall  saSer  sorrow 
and  disappoiutmeot. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  just  at  the  edge  of  the  ito- 
ried  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  the  insignificant  village  of  Debnrieh, 
where  Deborah,  propheteea  of  Israel,  lived.  It  is  just  likt 
Magdala. 


CHAPTER   L. 

\\f  ifi  descended  from  Mount  Tabor,  croeeed  a  deep  ravine, 
VV  and  followed  a  hilly,  rocky  road  to  Nazareth — distant 
two  hours.  All  distances  in  the  East  are  measured  by  hoursp 
not  miles.  A  good  horse  will  walk  three  miles  an  hour  over 
nearly  any  kind  of  a  road ;  therefore,  an  hour,  here,  always 
stands  for  three  miles.  This  method  of  computation  is  both- 
ersome and  annoying ;  and  until  one  gets  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  it,  it  carries  np  intelligence  to  his  mind  until  he  hat 
stopped  and  translated  the  pagan  hours  into  Christian  miles, 
just  as  people  do  with  the  spoken  words  of  a  foreign  language 
they  are  acquainted  with,  but  not  familiarly  enough  to  catch 
the  meaning  in  a  moment.  Distances. traveled  by  human  feet 
are  also  estimated  by  hours  and  minutes,  though  I  do  not 
know  what  the  base  of  the  calculation  Is.  In  Constantinople 
you  ask,  *^  How  far  is  it  to  the  Consulate  ?"  and  they  answer, 
**  About  ten  minutes."  "  How  far  is  it  to  the  Lloyds'  Agency?'' 
"  Quarter  of  an  hour."  "  How  far  is  it  to  the  lower  bridge  V 
''  Four  minutes."  I  can  not  be  positive  about  it,  but  I  think 
that  there,  when  a  man  orders  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  he  says  he 
wants  them  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in  the  legs  and  nine  seconds 
around  the  waist. 

Two  hours  from  Tabor  to  Nazareth — and  as  it  was  an  un- 
commonly narrow,  crooked  trail,  we  necessarily  met  all  the 
camel  trains  and  jackass  caravans  between  Jericho  and  Jack- 
sonville in  that  particular  place  and  nowhere  else.  The  don- 
keys do  not  matter  so  much',  because  they  are  so  small  that 
you  can  jump  your  horse  over  them  if  he  is  an  animal  of  spirit. 
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bnt  a  camel  ia  not  {nmpable.  A  camel  is  as  tall  aB  any  ordi- 
iiaiy  dwelling-houBe  in  Syria — which  ie  to  say  a  camel  Ib  from 
one  to  two,  and  Bometimes  nearly  three  feet  taller  than  a  good- 
sized  man.  In  this  part  of  the  country  his  load  is  oftenest  in 
the  shape  of  colossal  sacks — one  on  each  side.  He  and  his 
cargo  take  up  as  much  room  as  a  carriage.  Think  of  meeting 
this  style  of  obstruction  in  a  narrow  trail.  The  camel  would 
not  turn  out  for  a  king.  He  stalks  serenely  along,  bringing 
his  cushioned  stilts  forward  with  the  long,  regular  swing  of  i 
pendulum,  and  whatever  is  in  the  way  must  get  out  of  the  way 
peaceably,  or  be  wiped  out  forcibly  by  the  bulky  sacks.  It 
was  a  tiresome  ride  to  us,  and  perfectly  exhausting  to  th« 
horses.  We  were  compelled  to.jump  over  upwards  of  eighteen 
hundred  donkeys,  and  only  one  person  in  the  party  was  un- 
seated less  than  sixty  times  by  the  camels.  This  seems  like  a 
powerful  statement,  but  the  poet  has  said,  **  Things  are  not 
what  they  seem."  I  can  not  think  of  any  thing,  now,  more 
certain  to  make  one  shudder,  than  to  have  a  soil-footed  camel 
sneak  up  behind  him  and  touch  him  on  the  ear  with  its  cold, 
flabby  under-lip.  A  camel  did  this  for  one  of  the  boys,  wl)o 
was  drooping  over  his  saddle  in  a  brown  study.  He  glanced 
up  and  saw  the  majestic  apparition  hovering  above  lum,'aDd 
made  frantic  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  the  camel 
reached  out  and  bit  him  on  the  shoulder  before  he  acoom- 
plished  it.  This  was  the  only  pleasant  incident  of  the  joa^ 
ney. 

At  Nazareth  we  camped  in  an  olive  grove  near  the  Virgin 
Mary's  fountain,  and  that  wonderful  Arab  "guard"  came  to 
collect  some  bucksheesh  for  his  "  services  "  in  following  us  from 
Tiberias  and  warding  off  invisible  dangers  with  the  terrors  of 
his  armament.  The  dragoman  had  paid  his  master,  but  thai 
counted  as  nothing — if  you  hire  a  man  to  sneeze  for  you,  here, 
and  another  man  chooses  to  help  him,  you  have  got  to  paj 
both.  They  do  nothing  whatever  without  pay.  How  it  must 
have  surprised  these  people  to  hear  the  way  of  salvation  offered 
to  them  "  vriihovi  money  and  unlhout  prictP  If  the  mannen^ 
the  people  or  the  customs  of  this  country  have  changed  sinoi 
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the  Saviour's  time^  the  figures  and  metaphors  of  the  Bible  are 
not  the  evidences  to  prove  it  by. 

We  entered  the  great  Latin  Convent  which  is  bnilt  over  the 
traditional  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Family.  We  went 
down  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps  below  the  ground  level,  and  stood 
in  a  small  chapel  tricked  out  with  tapestry  hangings,  silver 
lamps,  and  oil  paintings.  A  spot  marked  by  a  cross,  in  the 
marble  floor,  under  the  altar,  was  exliibited  as  the  place  made 
forever  holy  by  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  when  slie  stood  up  to 
receive  the  message  of  the  angel.  So  simple,  so  unpretending 
a  locality,  to  be  the  scene  of  so  mighty  an  event !  The  very 
eoene  of  the  Annunciation — an  event  which  has  been  com- 
memorated by  splendid  slirines  and  august  temples  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  one  which  the  princes  of  art  have  made  it 
their  loftiest  ambition  to  picture  worthily  on  their  canvas ;  a 
spot  whose  history  is  familiar  to  the  very  children  df  every 
house,  and  city,  and  obscure  hamlet  of  the  furthest  lands  of 
Christendom ;  a  spot  which  myriads  of  men  would  toil  acropa 
the  breadth  of  a  world  to  see,  would  consider  it  a  pricelesa 
privilege  to  look  upon.  It  was  easy  to  think  these  thoughts. 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  myself  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
situation.  I  could  sit  off  several  thousand  miles  and  imagine 
the  angel  appearing,  with  shadowy  wings  and  lustrous  counte- 
nance, and  note  the  glory  that  streamed  downward  upon  the 
Yirgin's  head  while  the  message  from  the  Throne  of  God  fell 
upon  her  ears — any  one  can  do  that,  beyond  the  ocean,  but  few 
can  do  it  here.  I  saw  the  little  recess  from  which  the  angel 
stepped,  but  could  not  flU  its  void.  The  angels  that  I  know 
are  creatures  of  unstable  fancy — they  will  not  flt  in  niches  of 
substantial  stone.  Imagination  labors  best  in  distant  fields.  I 
doubt  if  any  man  can  stand  in  the  Orotto  of  the  Annunciation 
and  people  with  the  phantom  images  of  his  mind  its  too  tan- 
gible walls  of  stone. 

They  showed  us  a  broken  granite  pillar,  depending  from  the 
Yoof,  which  they  said  was  backed  in  two  by  the  Moslem  con- 
querors of  Nazareth,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pulling  down  the 
sanctuary.    But  the  pillar  remained  miraculously  suspended 
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in  tihe  air,  and,  unsupported  itself,  supported  then  and  fttill 
supports  the  roof.  By  dividing  this  statement  up  amcxig  eighty 
it  was  found  not  difficult  to  believe  it. 

These  gifted  Latin  monks  never  do  any  thing  by  halves.  If 
they  were  to  show  you  the  Brazen  Serpent  that  was  elevated 
in  the  wilderness,  you  could  depend  upon  it  that  they  bad  on 
hand  the  pole  it  was  elevated  on  also,  and  even  the  hole  it 
stood  in.  They  have  got  the  "  Grotto  "  of  the  Annunciation 
Itere;  and  just  as  convenient  to  it  as  one's  throat  is  to  hid 
mouth,  they  have  also  the  Virgin's  Kitchen,  and  even  her  eit* 
ting-room,  where  she  and  Joseph  watched  the  infant  Saviour 
play  with  Hebrew  toys  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  All  un- 
der one  roof,  and  all  clean,  spacious,  comfortable  "  grottoes." 
It  Beems  curious  th4t  personages  intimately  connected  with  the 
Holy  Family  always  lived  in  grottoes — in  Nazareth,  in  Beth- 
lehem, In  imperial  Ephesus — and  yet  nobody  else  in  their  day 
and  generation  thought  of  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If 
they  ever  did,  their  grottoes  are  all  gone,  and  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  wonder  at  the  peculiar  marvel  of  the  preservation  of 
these  I  speak  of.  When  tlie  Virgin  fled  from  Herod's  wratli, 
she  hid  in  a  grotto  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  same  is  there  to  this 
day.  The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem  was  done 
in  a  grotto ;  the  Saviour  was  born  in  a  grotto — ^both  are  shown 
to  pilgrims  yet.  It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  these  tremen- 
dous events  all  happened  in  grottoes — and  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate, likewise,  because  the  strongest  houses  must  crumble  to 
ruin  in  time,  but  a  grotto  in  the  living  rock  will  last  forever. 
It  is  an  imposture— this  grotto  stuff — but  it  is  one  that  all  men 
ought  to  thank  the  Catholics  for.  Wherever  they  ferret  out  a 
lost  locality  made  holy  by  so!ne  Scriptural  event,  they  straight- 
way build  a  massive — almost  imperishable— church  there,  and 
preserve  the  memory  of  that  locality  for  the  gratification  of 
future  generations.  If  it  had  been  left  to  Protestants  to  do 
this  most  worthy  work,  we  would  not  even  know  where  Jeru- 
salem is  to-day,  and  the  man  who  could  go  and  put  his  finger 
on  Nazareth  would  be  too  wise  for  this  world.  The  world 
owes  tlie  Catholics  its  good  wiU  even  for  the  happy  rascality 
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of  hewing  out  these  bogus  grottoes  in  the  rock  ;  for  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  satisfactory  to  look  at  a  grotto,  where  people  have 
faithfully  believed  for  centuries  that  the  Virgin  once  lived, 
than  to  have  to  imagine  a  dwelling-place  for  her  somewhere, 
any  where,  nowhere,  loose  and  at  large  all  over  this  town  of 
Nazareth.  There  is  too  large  a  scope  of  country.  The  imag- 
ination can  not  work.  There  is  no  one  particular  spot  to  chain 
your  eye,  rivet  your  interest,  and  make  you  think.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  Pilgrims  can  not  perish  while  Plymouth  Kock 
remains  to  us.  The  old  monks  are  wise.  They  know  how  to 
drive  a  stake  through  a  pleasant  tradition  that  will  hold  it  to 
its  place  forever. 

We  visited  the  places  where  Jesus  worked  for  fifteen  years 
as  a  carpenter,  and  where  he  attempted  to  teach  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  was  driven  out  by  a  mob.  Catholic  chapels  stand 
upon  these  sites  and  protect  the  little  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls  which  remain.  Our  pilgrims  broke  off  specimens.  We 
visited,  also,  a  new  chapel,  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  which  is 
built  around  a  boulder  some  twelve  feet  long  by  four  feet 
thick ;  the  priests  discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  disciples 
had  sat  upon  this  rock  to  rest,  once,  when  they  had  walked  up 
from  Capeniaum.  Tliey  hastened  to  preserve  the  relic.  Relics 
are  very  good  property.  Travelers  are  expected  to  pay  for 
seeing  them,  and  they  do  it  cheerfully.  We  like  the  idea. 
One's  conscience  can  never  be  the  worse  for  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  paid  his  way  like  a  man.  Our  pilgrims  would  have 
liked  very  well  to  get  out  their  lampblack  and  stencil-plates 
and  paint  their  names  on  that  rock,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  villages  they  hail  from  in  America,  but  the  priests  per- 
mit nothing  of  that  kind.  To  speak  the  strict  truth,  however, 
our  party  seldom  ofiend  in  that  way,  though  we  have  men  in 
the  ship  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  do  it.  Our  pilgrims' 
chief  sin  is  their  lust  for  "  specimens."  I  suppose  that  by  this 
time  they  know  the  dimensions  of  that  rock  to  an  fnch,  and  its 
weight  to  a  ton ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  that  they 
will  go  back  there  to-night  and  try  to  carry  it  ofl; 

This  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  "  is  the  one  which  tradition 
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eaya  Mary  used  to  get  water  from,  twenty  timee  a  day,  when 
she  WHS  ft  girl,  and  beHr  it  away  in  a  jar  upon  lier  head.  The 
water  streams  through  faucets  in  the  face  of  &  wall  of  ancient 
masonry  wliiuh  stands  removed  from  the  houses  of  the  village. 
The  yoimg  girls  ot  Nazareth  still  collect  about  it  by  the  dozen 
and  keep  up  a  riotous  laughter  and  sky-larking.    The  Naz&rene 


girls  are  homely.  Some  of  them  have  large,  lustrous  eyes,  but 
none  of  them  Imve  pretty  faces.  These  girls  wear  a  single 
garment,  usually,  and  it  is  loose,  sha}>ele6s,  of  undecided  color ; 
it  is  generally  out  of  repair,  too.  Tliej  wear,  from  crown  to 
jaw,  curious  strings  of  old  coins,  after  the  manner  of  tlie 
belles  of  Tiberias,  and  brair«  jewelry  upon  their  wrists  and  in 
their  ears.  They  wear  no  shoes  and  stockings.  They  are  the 
most  human  girls  we  have  found  in  tlie  country  yet,  and  the 
best  nntnred.  But  tliere  is  no  question  that  these  picturesque 
maidens  sadly  lack  coiueliness. 


PILGRIH-PLAGIARIZING.  5S1 

A  pilgrim — tlie  "EntliuBiast" — said:  "  See  that  tall,  graoe- 
fnl  girl  I  look  at  the  Madoima-like  beauty  of  her  countenance  1" 

Another  pilgrim  came  along  presently  and  said:  "Observa 
that  tall,  graceful  girl;  what  queenly  iradonna-like  gracefiil- 
nees  of  beauty  ia  in  her  eoniitenance," 

I  said  :  "  She  is  not  tall,  she  ja  short ;  she  is  not  beautifnt, 
■he  ia  home- 
ly ;  ehe  is 
graoefnl 
enough,  I 
grant,  but 
nhe  is  rather 
boisterous." 

The  third 
and  last  pil- 
grim moved 
by,  before 
long, and  he 
said:  "Ah, 
what  a  tall, 
graceful 
girl !  what 
Uadonna- 
like  grace- 
fulness of 
queenly 
beauty!" 

The  ver- 
dicts were 
all  ill.      It 

was      time,  "wuat  badonna-likb  beaottI" 

now,  to  look 

op  the  authorities  for  all  these  o[)inioiis.     I  found  this  para- 
graph, which  follows.    Written  by  whom  i    Wra.  C,  Grimes: 

"  After  WA  were  in  rhe  raddl?,  n«  rod«  doirn  to  lh«  pprinfc  to  bate  •  Uit  look  M 
tliB  wnmeii  of  Saznreth,  wlio  were,  as  a  cUrs.  mu'h  tlie  pret^fSt  that  we  lind  tippti 
ill  Uie  E«»t,     Ab  ive  approached  the  crowd  a  Ull  jtirl  of  nineieen  adviinM^  trm-ard 
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Miriam  and  ofiered  ber  a  cup  of  water.  Her  roovciDent  was  graceful  and  queealj. 
We  exclaimed  on  the  spot  at  the  Madonna-like  beauty  of  ber  countenance.  White- 
\y  was  suddenly  tiiiraty,  aud  begged  for  water,  and  drank  it  slowly,  with  hia  eyes 
over  the  top  of  the  cup,  fixed  on  lier  large  black  eyes,  which  gazed  on  bim  quite 
as  curiously  as  he  on  her.  Then  Moreright  wanted  water.  She  gave  it  to  bim  and 
he  managed  to  spill  it  so  as  to  ask  for  anotlier  cup,  and  by  the  time  she  came  to  nw 
•he  Faw  through  the  operation ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fun  as  she  looked  at  me.  I 
laughed  outright,  and  she  joined  me  in  as  gay  a  shout  as  ever  country  maiden  in 
old  Orange  county.  I  wished  for  a  picture  of  her.  A  Madonna,  whose  face  was  a 
portrait  of  that  beautiful  Nazareth  girl,  would  be  a  *  thing  of  beauty*  and  'a  joy 
forever.' " 

That  is  the  kind  of  gruel  which  has  been  served  out  from 
Palestine  for  ages.  Commend  me  to  Fenniraore  Cooper  to  find 
beauty  in  the  Indians,  and  to  Grimes  to  find  it  in  the  Arabs. 
Arab  men  are  often  fine  looking,  but  Arab  women  are  not 
We  can  all  believe  that  the  Virgin  Maiy  was  beautiful ;  it  is 
not  natural  to  think  otherwise ;  but  does  it  follow  tliat  it  ia 
our  duty  to  find  beauty  in  these  present  women  of  Nazareth? 

I  love  to  quote  from  Grimes,  because  he  is  so  dramatic.  And 
because  he  is  so  romantic.  And  because  he  seems  to  care  but 
little  whether  he  tells  the  truth  or  not,  so  he  scares  the  reader 
or  excites  his  envy  or  his  admiration. 

He  went  through  this  peaceful  land  with  one  hand  forever 
on  his  revolver,  and  the  other  on  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Al- 
ways, when  he  was  not  on  the  point  of  crying  over  a  holy 
place,  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  an  Arab.  More  surpris- 
ing things  happened  to  him  in  Palestine  than  ever  happened 
to  any  traveler  here  or  elsewhere  since  Munchausen  died. 

At  Beit  Jin,  where  nobody  had  interfered  with  him,  be 
crept  out  of  his  tent  at  dead  of  night  and  shot  at  what  he 
took  to  be  an  Arab  lying  on  a  rock,  some  distance  away,  plan* 
ning  evil.  The  ball  killed  a  wolf.  Just  before  he  fired,  he 
makes  a  dramatic  picture  of  himself — as  usual,  to  scare  the 
reader : 

"Was  it  imagination,  or  did  I  see  a  moving  object  on  the  surface  of  the  rockf 
If  it  were  a  man,  why  did  he  not  now  drop  me?  He  had  a  beautiful  shot  ail 
stood  out  in  my  black  boomoose  against  the  white  tent  I  had  the  senaatioii  af  al 
entering  buUet  in  my  throat,  breast,  brain.** 

Keckless  creature ! 
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Hiding  toward  Genesaaret,  they  saw  two  Bedoains,  and  "we 
looked  to  our  pistols  and  loosened  them  qnietly  in  our  ^awls," 
etc.     Always  cool. 

In  Samaria,  he  chained  up  a  hill,  in  the  face  of  a  volley  of 
etones ;  he  fired  into  the  crowd-of  men  who  threw  them.  He 
says; 

"  I  nrvtr  iort  an  opportunity  of  impnssiog  the  Arabs  with  the  peifection  orAmet^ 
ioan  and  Knglisli  weapona,  *oi  the  danger  of  attacking  an;  oae  of  the  armed 
Pr&Dk&     I  think  the  lesson  of  that  ball  not  lost" 

At  Beitin  he  gave  his  nliole  band  of  Arab  muleteers  a  piece 
of  hia  mind,  and  then — 


there  occurred 

•tance  of  diao- 
bedieoce  to 
•  rdera,  I 
would  tbrash 
the    re^ponu- 

he  never 
dreamed  of 
being  thraah- 
td,    and   if   I 

•ouid  not  Qnd 

eponaible,  I 
woDld  whip 
\kem  all,  from 
iret  to  last, 
whether  there 
«*■  a  (pvern- 

<(o  it  or  I  had 


Perfectly  fearleae,  this  man. 

He  rode  down  the  perpendicnlar  path  in  the  rocks,  from  tlie 
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Castle  of  Banias  to  the  oak  grove,  at  a  flying  gallop,  his  horee 
striding  "  thirty  feet "  at  every  bound.  I  stand  prepared  to  bring 
thirty  reliable  witnesses  to  prove  that  Putnam's  famous  feat  at 
Horseneck  was  insignificant  compared  to  this. 

Behold  hhn — always  theatrical — looking  at  Jerusalem — ^tkii 
time,  by  an  oversight,  with  his  hand  off  his  pistol  for  once. 

"I  stood  in  the  road,  my  hand  on  my  horee^s  neck,  and  with  my  dim  eyes  soofte 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  holy  places  which  I  had  long  before  fixed  iu  my  mtod, 
but  the  fast-flowing  tears  forbade  my  succeeding.  There  were  our  Mohammedti 
seryants,  a  Latin  monk,  two  Armenians  and  a  Jew  in  our  cortege,  and  all  tlik* 
gazed  with  overflowing  eyes." 

If  Latin  monks  and  Arabs  cried,  I  know  to  a  moral  certain- 
ty that  the  horses  cried  also,  and  so  the  picture  is  complete. 

But  when  necessity  demanded,  he  could  be  firm  as  adamant 
In  the  Lebanon  Valley  an  Arab  youth — a  Chiistian ;  he  is  par- 
ticular to  explain  that  Mohammedans  do  not  steal — robbed 
him  of  a  paltry  ten  dollars'  worth  of  powder  and  shot.  lie 
convicted  him  before  a  sheik  and  looked  on  while  he  wm 
punished  by  the  terrible  bastinado.     Hear  him : 

*'  He  (Mousa)  was  on  his  back  in  a  twinkling,  howling,  shouting,  screaming,  bol 
be  was  carried  out  to  the  piazza  before  tlie  door,  where  we  could  see  the  operalioi, 
and  laid  face  down.  One  man  sat  on  his  back  and  one  on  his  legs,  the  latter  hold- 
ing up  his  feet,  while  a  third  laid  on  the  bare  soles  a  rhinoceros-hide  koorbsah^ 
that  wliizzed  through  the  air  at  every  stroke.  Poor  Moreright  was  in  agony,  ud 
Kama  and  Nama  the  Second  (mother  and  sister  of  Mousa,)  were  on  their  faces  bejr 
ging  and  wailing,  now  embracing  my  knees  and  now  Whitely's,  while  the  brother, 
oiitside,  made  the  air  ring  with  cries  louder  than  Mousa*s.  Even  Yusef  came  atid 
asked  me  on  his  knees  to  relent,  and  last  of  all,  Betuni — the  rascal  had  lost  a  feed- 
bag  in  their  house  and  had  been  loudest  in  his  denunciations  Uiat  morning— b*> 
■ought  the  Howajji  to  have  mercy  on  the  fellow." 

But  not  he  1  The  punishment  was  "  suspended,"  at  the  jif- 
teenth  blow^  to  hear  the  confession.  Then  Grimes  and  his  party 
rode  away,  and  left  the  entire  Christian  family  to  be  fined  and 
as  severely  punished  as  tlie  Mo/iammedan  sheik  should  deem 
proper. 


*  <*  A  Kooriiash  it  Arabic  fbr  eowhide,  (he  cow  beiair  *  rhtaiooerM.    It  It  tlw  nmrt  oraef  whip 
HesTj  M  lead*  ftnd  flexiblr  »t  iTidta- rubber,  utusUy  iibout  forty  inebef  loof  and  te|*criuir  (ndiwUy  frooi   •&  mdk 
in  diameter  to  %  r«>nt,  it  admjfiutcn  »  blow  which  Im9t$  it*  mark  /^  timu,''^8eaw  Ltfk  m  Eg^gi,  bf  ibt 
noM  sutbor. 
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"  Aa  I  mounted,  Tiuer  once  mor«  beg^d  me  to  interi^re  and  have  mtnj  ob 
Htem,  but  I  looked  around  at  the  dark  faces  of  the  crowd,  and  I  couldn't  Und  oD* 
drop  of  pitj  in  mj  heart  for  them." 

He  closes  his  picture  with  a  rollicking  burst  of  humor  whidi 
contrasts  finely  with  the  grief  of  the  mother  and  her  children. 


One  more  paragraph : 

"Then  once  more  I  bowed  ay  head.  It  in  no  ahame  to  hnve  wept  in  Palentine. 
I  wept,  when  I  law  Jeru^ilem.  I  wept  irben  I  Ut  in  the  Gtur[i|2:ht  at  Bpthlehem,  I 
wept  on  the  blessed  sharcB  of  Galilee.  M;  hand  whh  nn  lesa  linn  on  the  rein,  lay 
finger  did  not  tremble  on  the  triiffter  of  my  pinlol  when  I  rode  with  it  in  m_v  rijiht 
hand  along  the  ahoro  of  the  blue  sea"  (weppin^-)  "  My  eye  was  not  dimmed  by 
tbow  tears  nor  my  heart  in  aujrht  weakened.  Lft  him  who  would  fneer  at  my 
•motion  e1of>e  thin  tnliime  here,  lor  he  will  find  little  to  hia  taste  in  mjr  journeying 
tbrougli  ilolj  Lmd."         • 

He  never  bored  but  he  struck  wftter. 
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I  am  aware  that  this  ia  a  pretty  volnrainouB  notice  of  Mr. 
Grimes'  book.  However,  it  is  propei-  and  legitimate  to  speak 
of  it,  for  "  Nomadic  Life  in  Palestine"  is  a  representative  book 
— the  representative  of  a  class  of  Paleatine  booke — and  a  criti- 


cism upon  it  will  srrro  for  a  criticism  upon  them  all.  And 
since  I  am  treating  it  in  the  comprehensive  capacity  of  a  rep- 
resentative book.  I  liave  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  to  both 
book  and  author  fictitious  names.  Ferliaps  it  is  in  better  taste, 
anyhow,  to  do  this. 


OHAPTEE   LI. 

NAZARETH  18  wonderfully  interesting  because  the  town 
has  an  air  about  it  of  being  precisely  as  JesHs  left  it, 
and  one  finds  himself  saying,  all  the  time,  ^'  The  boy  Jesus  has 
stood  in  this  doorway — ^has  played  in  that  street — has  touched 
these  stones  with  his  hands — has  rambled  over  these  chalky 
hills."  Whoever  shall  write  the  Boyhood  of  Jesus  ingenious- 
ly, will  make  a  book  which  will  possess  a  vivid  interest  for 
young  and  old  alike.  I  judge  so  from  the  greater  interest  we 
found  in  Nazareth  than  any  of  our  speculations  upon  Caper- 
naum and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  gave  rise  to.  It  was  not  possible, 
standing  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  frame  more  than  a  vague, 
far-away  idea  of  the  majestic  Personage  who  walked  upon  the 
crested  waves  as  if  they  had  been  solid  earth,  and  who  touched 
the  dead  and  they  rose  up  and  spoke.  I  read  among  my  notes, 
now,  with  a  new  interest,  some  sentences  from  an  edition  of 
1621  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament.     [Extract.] 

**  Christ,  kiraed  bj  a  bride  made  dumb  by  sorcerer^  cures  her.  A  leprous  girl 
•Qred  by  the  water  in  which  the  infant  Ciirist  was  washed,  and  becomes  the  servani 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.    Tlie  leprous  sou  of  a  Prince  cured  iH  like  manner. 

*'  A  young  man  who  had  been  bewitched  and  turned  into  a  mule,  miraculoualj 
•wed  by  tiie  infant  Saviour  being  put  on  his  back,  and  is  married  to  the  girl  who 
had  been  cured  of  leprosy.     Whereupon  the  bystanders  praise  God. 

**  Chapter  16.  Chrii<t  miraculously  widens  or  contracts  gates,  roilk-paOs,  Bievee  or 
boxes,  not  properly  made  by  Joseph,  he  not  being  skillful  at  his  carpenter^s  trada 
The  King  of  Jerusalem  gives  Joseph  an  order  for  a  throne.  Joseph  works  on  it 
Ibr  two  years  and  makes  it  two  spans  too  short.  The  King  being  angry  with  bim^ 
Jesus  comforts  him — commands  him  to  pull  one  side  of  the  throne  while  he  pulk 
the  other,  and  brings  it  to  its  proper  dimensions. 

"Chapter  19.    Jesus,  charged  with  throwing  a  boy  from  the  roof  of  a  bouse,  mi- 
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nculouiljr  causes  the  dead  bojr  to  speak  and  acquit  him ;  fetches  water  for  Ui 
nother,  breaks  the  pitcher  and  miraculously  gatbere  the  water  in  his  maotis  and 
brings  it  home. 

'*  Sent  to  a  schoolmaster,  refuses  to  tell  his  letters,  and  the  schoolmaster  goiog  It 
whip  him,  his  hand  withers." 

Further  on  in  this  quaint  volume  of  rejected  goepelB  is  an 
epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  used  in 
the  ch arches  and  considered  genuine  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun« 
dred  years  ago.  In  it  this  account  of  the  fabled  phoenix  oo- 
curs: 

"  1.  Let  us  conf^ider  that  wonderful  type  of  the  resurrection^  which  is  seen  in  Ibi 
Eaetern  countries,  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabia. 

''  2.  There  is  a  certaiu  bird  CiiUed  a  phoBoix.  Of  this  there  is  never  but  one  at  a 
time,  and  that  lives  live  hundred  years.  And  wlien  the  time  of  its  disBolatioa 
draws  near,  tiiat  it  must  die,  it  makes  itself  a  uest  of  TraukinceDse,  and  myrrh,  aad 
other  apiucH,  into,  which,  when  its  time  is  fultiiled,  it  enters  and  dies. 

*'3.  But  its  flesii,  putrefying,  breeds  a  certain  worm,  witich,  being  nourished  bj 
the  juice  of  the  dead  bird,  brings  forth  featliers;  and  when  it  is  grown  to  a  perfect 
state,  it  takes  up  the  nest  in  wiiich  the  bones  of  its  parent  lie,  and  carries  it  frm 
Axabia  into  Egypt,  to  a  city  called  Heliopolis: 

"•4.  And  Hying  in  open  day  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  lays  it  upon  the  altar  of  dM 
sun,  and  so  returns  fh)m  wheMce  it  came. 

''6.  Tlie  priests  then  sedrch  into  the  records  of  the  time,  and  find  that  it  retonwd 
precisely  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years." 

Business  is  business^  and  there  is  nothing  like  punctuality, 
especially  in  a  phoenix. 

The  few  chapters  relating  to  the  infancy  of  the  Saviour  con- 
tain many  things  which  seem  frivolous  and  not  worth  preserv- 
ing. A  large  part  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  book  read 
like  good  Scripture,  however.  There  is  one  verse  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  i^ejected,  because  it  so  evidently  prophetically 
refers  to  the  general  run  of  Congresses  of  the  United  States : 

"  199.  They  carry  themselves  high,  and  as  prudent  men;  and  though  they  an 
fools,  yet  would  seem  to  be  teachers.'' 

I  have  set  these  extracts  down,  as  I  found  them.  Every 
where,  among  the  cathedrals  of  France  and  Italy,  one  findfl 
traditions  of  personages  that  do  not  figure  in  the  Bible,  and 
of  miracles  that  are  not  mentioned  in  its  pages.     But  they  are 
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all  in  tills  Apocrj-plial  New  Testament,  and  though  the^hava 
boon  ruled  out  of  our  modern  Bible,  it  is  claimed  that  they 
■were  accepted  gospel  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  ago,  and 
ranked  as  high  in  credit  as  any.  One  needs  to  read  this  book 
before  he  visits  those  venerable  cathedrals,  with  their  treasure* 
of  tabooed  and  forgotten  tradition. 

They  imposed  another  pirate  upon  us  at  Nazareth — anotlieo* 
Invincible  Arab  guard.  We  took  our  last  look  at  the  city, 
dinging  like  a  whitewashed  wasp's  nest  to  the  hill-side,  and  at 
eiirht  oVlock  in  the  morning,  departed.     APe  dismounted  and 

di-ove      ths 

horses  down 
a  bridle- 
path which 
I  think  was 
fully  at 
crooked  as  a 
corkscrew ; 
which  I 
know  to  be 
as  steep  at 
the  down- 
ward sweep 
of  a  rain- 
bow, and 
which  I  be- 
lieve to  b© 
the  worst 
piece  of 
raphy,  except 
wich  Islands, 
her  painfully, 
or  two  motin- 

„ _ _ie  Sierra  Ne- 

wiKT  or  DioMTr.  Tadas.     Of^en,  in  this  narrow 

path,  the  horse  had  to  poise 

himself  nicely  on  a  rude  stone  step  and  then  drop  his  fore-feet 
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over  the  edge  and  down  something  more  than  half  his  own 
height.  This  brought  his  nose  near  the  ground,  while  his  tail 
pointed  up  toward  the  sky  somewhere,  and  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  preparing  to  stand  on  .his  head.  A  horse  can  not 
look  dignified  in  this  position.  We  accomplished  the  long  de- 
soent  at  last,  and  trotted  across  the  great  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Some  of  us  will  be  shot  before  we  finish  this  pilgrimage. 
The  pilgrims  read  "  Nomadic  Life  "  and  keep  themselves  in  a 
constant  state  .of  Quixotic  heroism.  They  have  their  hands  on 
their  pistols  all  the  time,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  you 
least  expect  it,  they  snatch  them  out  and  take  aim  at  Bedouins 
who  are  not  visible,  and  draw  their  knives  and  make  savage 
passes  at  other  Bedouins  who  do  not  exist,  I  am  in  deadly 
peril  always,  for  these  spasms  are  sudden  and  irregular,  and 
of  course  I  can  not  tell  when  to  be  getting  out  of  the  way. 
If  I  am  accidentally  murdered,  some  time,  during  one  of  these 
romantic  frenzies  of  the  pilgrims,  Mr.  Grimes  must  be  rigidly 
held  to  answer  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  If  the  pilg^imi 
would  take  deliberate  aim  and  shoot  at  a  man,  it  would  be  all 
right  and  proper — ^because  that  man  would  not  be  in  any  dan- 
ger ;  but  these  random  assaults  are  what  I  object  to.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  more  places  like  Esdraelon,  where  the  ground 
is  level  and  people  can  gallop.  It  puts  melodramatic  nonsense 
into  the  pilgrims'  heads.  All  at  once,  when  one  is  ^'egging 
along  stupidly  in  the  sun,  and  thinking  about  something  ever 
10  far  away,  here  they  come,  at  a  stormy  gallop,  spurring  and 
whooping  at  those  ridgy  old  sore-backed  plugs  till  their  heels 
fly  higher  than  their  heads,  and  as  they  whiz  by,  out  comes  a 
little  potato-gun  of  a  revolver,  there  is  a  startling  little  pop, 
and  a  small  pellet  goes  singing  through  the  air.  Now  that  I 
Lave  begun  this  pilgrimage,  I  intend  to  go  through  with  it, 
though  sooth  to  say,  nothing  but  the  most  desperate  valor  has 
kept  me  to  my  purpose  up  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  mind 
Bedouins, — I  am  not  afraid  of  them ;  because  neither  Bedouine 
nor  ordinary  Arabs  have  shown  any  disposition  to  harm  us, 
but  I  do  feel  afraid  of  my  own  comrades. 

Arriving  at  the  furthest  verge  of  the  Plain,  we  rode  a  little 
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way  np  a  hill  and  found  ourselves  at  Endor,  famous  for  its 
witch.  Her  descendants  are  there  yet.  They  were  the  wildest 
horde  of  half-naked  savages  we  have  found  thus  far.  They 
swarmed  out  of  mud  bee-liives ;  out  of  hovels  of  the  dry-goods 
box  pattern ;  out  of  gaping  caves  under  shelving  rocks;  out 
of  crevices  in  the  earth.  In  five  minutes  the  dead  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  place  were  no  more,  and  a  begging,  screeching, 
shouting  mob  were  struggling  about  the  horses'  feet  and  block- 
ing the  way.  "  Bucksheesh  1  bucksheesh  I  bucksheesh  I  how- 
ajji,  bucksheesh  !"  It  was  Magdala  over  again,  only  here  the 
glare  from  the  infidel  eyes  was  fierce  and  full  of  hate.  The 
population  numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  more  than 
half  the  citizens  live  in  caves  in  the  rock.  Dirt,  degradation 
and  savagery  are  Endor's  specialty.  We  say  no  more  about 
Magdala  and  Deburieh  now.  Endor  heads  the  list.  It  is  worse 
than  any  Indian  campoodie.  The  hill  is  barren,  rocky,  and  for- 
bidding. No  sprig  of  grass  is  visible,  and  only  one  tree.  This 
is  a  fig-tree,  which  maintains  a  precarious  footing  among  the 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  dismal  cavern  once  occupied  by  the 
veritable  Witch  of  Endor.  In  this  caveni,  tradition  says,  Saul, 
the  King,  sat  at  midnight,  and  stared  and  trembled,  while  the 
earth  shook,  the  thunders  crashed  among  the  hills,  and  out  o£ 
the  midst  of  fire  and  smoke  the  spirit  of  the  dead  prophet  rose 
up  and  confronted  him.  Saul  had  crept  to  this  place  in  the 
darkness,  while  his  army  slept,  to  learn  what  late  awaited  him 
in  the  morrow's  battle.  He  went  away  a  sad  man,  to  meet 
disgrace  and  death. 

A  spring  trickles  out  of  the  rock  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  cavern,  and  we  were  thirsty.  The  citizens  of  Endor  ob- 
jected to  our  going  in  there.  They  do  not  mind  dirt ;  they  do 
not  mind  rags ;  they  do  not  mind  vermin ;  they  do  not  mind 
barbarous  ignorance  and  savagery ;  they  do  not  mind  a  reason- 
able degree  of  starvation,  but  they  do  like  to  be  pure  and  holy 
before  their  god,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  therefore  they  shud« 
der  and  grow  almost  pale  at  the  idea  of  Christian  lips  pollu- 
ting a  spring  whose  waters  must  descend  into  their  sanctified 
gullets.    We  had  no  wanton  desire  to  wound  even  their  feel- 
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ings  or  trample  upon  their  prejudices,  but  we  were  out  of 
water,  thus  early  in  the  day,  and  were  burning  up  with  thirst 
It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  I 
framed  an  apliorism  which  has  already  become  celebrated.  I 
said  :  "  Necessity  knows  no  law."    We  went  in  and  drank. 

We  got  away  from  the  noisy  wretches,  finally,  dropping 
them  in  squads  and  couples  as  we  filed  over  tlie  hills — the  aged 
first,  tlie  infants  next,  the  young  girls  further  on ;  the  strong 
men  ran  beside  us  a  mile,  and  only  left  when  they  had  secured 
the  last  possible  piastre  in  the  way  of  bucksheesh. 

In  an  hour,  we  reached  Nain,  where  Christ  raised  the 
widow^s  son  to  life.  Nain  is  Magdala  on  a  small  scale.  It  has 
no  population  of  any  consequence.  Within  a  hundred  yards 
of  it  is  the  original  graveyard,  for  aught  I  know ;  the  tomb- 
stones lie  flat  on  the  ground,  which  is  Jewish  fashion  in  Syria. 
I  believe  the  Moslems  do  not  allow  them  to  have  upright 
tombstones.  A  Moslem  grave  is  usually  roughly  plastered 
over  and  whitewashed,  and  has  at  one  end  an  upright  projec- 
tion which  is  shaped  into  exceedingly  rude  attempts  at  omsr 
mentation.  In  the  cities,  there  is  often  no  appearance  of  a 
grave  at  all ;  a  tall,  slender  marble  tombstone,  elaborately  let- 
|red,  gilded  and  painted,  marks  the  burial  place,  and  this  is 
surmounted  by  a  turban,  so  carved  and  shaped  as  to  signify 
the  dead  man's  rank  in  life. 

They  showed'  a  fragment  of  ancient  wall  which  they  said 
was  one  side  of  the  gate  out  of  which  the  widow's  dead  Bon 
was  being  brought  so  many  centuries  ago  when  Jesus  met  the 
procession : 

"Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold  there  was  a  dead  man 
•arried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow:  and  much  peo|ilo 
•f  the  city  was  with  lier. 

"  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said,  Weep  not 

"And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier:  and  they  that  bare  him  stood  stiU.  Aid 
he  said,  Young  roan,  I  pay  unto  thee,  arise. 

"  And  ho  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  And  he  delivered  him  te 
his  mother. 

"And  there  came  a  fear  on  all.  And  they  glorified  God,  saying,  That  a  great 
prophet  is  riaen  up  amon^  us;  and  That  God  bath  visited  his  people.** 
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A  little  moeque  stands  upon  the  spot  which  tradition  says 
was  occupied  by  the  widow's  dwelling.  Two  or  three  aged 
Arabs  sat  about  its  door.  We  entered,  and  the  pilgrims  broke 
specimens  from  the  foundation  walls,  though  they  had  to  touch, 
and  even  step,  upon  the  "  praying  caq>et8  "  to  do  it.  It  was 
almost  the  same  as  breaking  pieces  from  the  hearts  of  those 
old  Arabs.  To  step  rudely  upon  the  sacred  praying  mats,  with 
booted  feet — a  thing  not  done  by  any  Arab— was  to  inflict 
pain  upon  men  who  had  not  oflTended  us  in  any  way.  Sup- 
pose a  party  of  anned  foreigners  were  to  enter  a  village  church 
in  America  and  break  ornaments  from  the  altar  railings  for 
curiosities,  and  climb  up  and  walk  upon  the  Bible  and  the  pul- 
pit cushions  ?  However,  the  cases  are  diflTerent.  One  is  the 
profanation  of  a  temple  of  our  faith — tlie  other  ouly  the  profa- 
nation of  a  pagan  one. 

We  descended  to  the  Plain  again,  and  halted  a  moment  at  a 
well — of  Abraham's  time,  no  doubt.  It  was  in  a  desert  place. 
It  was  walled  three  feet  above  ground  with  squared  and  heavy 
blocks  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  Bible  pictures.  Around 
it  some  camels  stood,  and  others  knelt.  There  was  a  group  of 
Eol>er  little  donkeys  with  naked,  dusky  children  clambering 
about  them,  or  sitting  astride  their  rumps,  or  pulling  their 
tails.  Tawny^  black-eyed,  barefooted  maids,  arrayed  in  rags 
and  adorned  with  brazen  armlets  and  pinchbeck  ear-rings,  were 
poising  water-jars  upon  their  heads,  or  drawing  water  from  the 
well.  A  flock  of  sheep  stood  by,  waiting  for  the  shepherds  to 
fill  the  hollowed  stones  with  water,  so  that  they  might  drink — 
stones  which,  like  those  that  walled  the  well,  were  worn 
smooth  and  deeply  creased  by  the  chafing  chins  of  a  hundred 
generations  of  Uiirsty  animals.  Picturesque  Arabs  sat  upon 
the  ground,  in  groups,  and  solemnly  smoked  their  long- 
stemmed  chibouks.  Other  Arabs  were  filling  black  hog-skins 
with  water — skins  which,  well  filled,  and  distended  with  water 
till  the  short  legs  projected  painfully  out  of  the  proper  line, 
looked  like  the  corpses  of  hogs  bloated  by  drowning.  Here 
was  a  grand  Oriental  picture  which  I  had  worshiped  a  thou- 
sand times  in  soft,  rich  steel  engravings  I    *But  in  the  engra- 
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ving  there  was  no  desolation ;  no  dirt ;  no  rags ;  no  fleas ;  no 
ngly  featureB  ;  no  Bore  eyes ;  no  feasting  flies ;  no  besotted  ig 
norance  in  the  countenaiiees ;  no  raw  places  on  tlie  donkeys' 
barke ;  no  disagreeable  jabbering  in  unknown  tongues;  aa 
stench  of  camels ;  no  suggestion  that  a  couple  of  tons  of  pow- 


der placed  under  the  party  and  touched  off  would  heighten  th« 
effect  and  give  to  the  scene  a  genuine  interest  and  a  charm 
wliich  it  would  always  be  pleasant  to  recall,  even  thongh  a 
man  lived  a  thousand  years. 

Oriental  scenes  look  best  in  steel  engravings.  I  can  not  be 
imposed  ujwn  any  more  by  that  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
visiting  Solomon.  I  shall  say  to  myself,  You  look  fine,  Mad- 
am, but  your  feet  are  not  clean,  and  yon  smell  like  a  camel 
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Presently  a  wild  Arab  in  chai^  of  a  camel  train  recognized 
an  old  friend  in  Ferguson,  and  they  ran  and  fell  upon  each 
other's  necks  and  kissed 
each  other's  grimy, 
bearded  faces  upon  both 
cheeks.  It  explained 
instantly  a  something 
which  had  always  seem- 
ed to  me  only  a  far- 
fetehed  Oriental  figure 
of  speech.  I  refer  to  the 
circumstance  of  Christ's 
rebuking  a  Pharisee,  or 

eome  such  character,  and  aubs  SALunHa. 

reminding  him  that  from 

Itim  he  had  received  no  "  kiss  of  welcome."  It  did  not  seent 
reasonable  to  me  that  men  slioiild  kiss  each  other,  but  I  am 
aware,  now,  that  they  did.  There  was  reason  in  it,  too.  Tbs 
custom  was  natural  and  proper;  because  people  must  kiss,  and 
s  man  would  not  be  likely  to  hiss  one  of  the  women  of  tbii 
conntry  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord.  One  must  travel,  to 
learn.  Everyday,  now,  old  Scriptural  phrases  that  never  pos- 
sessed any  significance  for  me  before,  take  to  themselves  ■ 
meaning. 

We  journeyed  aronnd  the  base  of  the  mountain — "  Little 
Hermon," — past  the  old  Crusaders'  castle  of  El  Fuleh,  and 
arrived  at  Shnnem.  This  was  another  Magdala,  to  a  fraction, 
frescoes  and  all.  Here,  tradition  says,  the  prophet  Samuel  waa 
born,  and  here  the  Shunamite  woman  built  a  little  house  upon 
tlie  city  wii.i  for  the  accommodation  of  the  prophet  Elisha. 
Elisha  asked  her  what  she  expected  in  return.  It  was  a  p>er- 
fectly  natural  question,  for  these  people  are  and  were  in  th9 
habit  of  proffering  favors  and  services  and  then  expecting  and 
begging  for  pay.  Elisha  knew  tliem  well.  He  could  not  com- 
prehend that  any  body  should  bnild  for  him  that  humble  little 
chamber  for  the  mere  sake  of  old  friendship,  and  with  no  selfish 
motive  whatever.    It  used  to  seem  a  very  impohte,  not  to  say 
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a  rude  queetion,  for  Elielm  to  ask  the  womaii,  but  it  does  not 
eeein  so  to  me  now.  The  woman  eaid  she  expected  nothing. 
Then  for  her  goodness  and  her  unselfiBlmefi&,  he  rejoiced  her 
heart  with  the  news  that  she  should  bear  a  son.  It  waa  a  Iiigh 
reward — but  she  would  not  have  thanked  liim  for  a  daughter 
— daughters  have  always  been  unpopular  here.  The  son  wa» 
bom,  grew,  waxed  strong,  died.  Elisha  restored  him  to  life 
in  Shunem. 

We  found  here  a  grove  of  lemon  trees — cool,  shady,  hang 
with  fruit.  One  is  apt  to  civerestimate  beauty  when  it  is  rare, 
but  to  me  this  grove  seemed  very  beautiful.  It  was  beautiful. 
I  do  not  overestimate  it.  I  must  always  remember  Shunem 
gratefully,  as  a  place  wliicli  gave  to  us  thia  leafy  shelter  after 
our  long,  hot  ride.  We  lunched,  rested,  chatted,  smoked  onr 
pipes  an  hour,  and  then  mouuted  and  luoved  on. 


As  we  trotted   across  tlie  Plain  of  Jezreel.  we  met  half  a 
dozen  Digger  Indians  (Bedouins)  witli  very  long  spears  in  their 
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hands,  caTorting  around  on  old  crowbait  horses,  and  spearing 
nnaginary  enemies ;  whooping,  and  fluttering  their  rags  in  the 
wind,  and  carrying  on  in  every  respect  like  a  pack  of  hopeless 
lunatics.  At  last,  here  were  the  ^'  wild,  tree  sons  of  the  desert, 
speeding  over  the  plain  like  the  vdnd,  on  their  beautiful  Ara- 
bian mares  "  we  had  read  so  much  about  and  longed  so  much 
to  see  1  Here  were  the  "  picturesque  costumes  I"  This  was 
the  "  gallant  spectacle  !"  Tatterdemalion  vagrants — cheap 
bra^adocio — '^  Arabian  mares "  spined  and  necked  like  the 
ichthyosaurus  in  the  museum,  and  humped  and  cornered  like 
a  dromedary  t  To  glance  at  the  genuine  son  of  the  desert  is 
to  take  the  romance  out  of  him  forever — to  behold  his  steed  is 
to  long  in  charity  to  strip  his  harness  off  and  let  him  fall  to 
pieces. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  ruinous  old  town  on  a  hill,  the  same 
being  the  ancient  JezreeL 

Ahab,  King  of  Samaria,  (this  was  a  very  vast  kingdom,  for 
those  days,  and  was  very  nearly  half  as  large  as  Khode  Island) 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Jezreel,  which  was  his  capital.  Near  him 
lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Naboth,  who  had  a  vineyard.  The 
Xing  asked  him  for  it,  and  when  he  would  not  give  it,  offered 
to  buy  it.  But  Naboth  refused  to  sell  it.  In  those  days  it  was 
considered  a  sort  of  crime  to  part  with  one's  inheritance  at  any 
price — and  even  if  a  man  did  part  with  it,  it  reverted  to  him- 
self or  his  heirs  again  at  the  next  jubilee  year.  So  this  spoiled 
child  of  a  King  went  and  lay  down  on  the  bed  with  his  face  to 
the  wall,  and  grieved  sorely.  The  Queen,  a  notorious  character 
in  those  days,  and  whose  name  is  a  by-word  and  a  reproach 
even  in  tliese,  came  in  and  asked  him  wherefore  he  sorrowed, 
and  he  told  her.  Jezebel  said  she  could  secure  the  vineyard  ; 
and  she  went  forth  and  forged  letters  to  the  nobles  and  wise 
men,  in  the  King's  name,  and  ordered  them  to  proclaim  a  fast 
and  set  Naboth  on  high  before  the  people,  and  suborn  two  wit- 
nesses to  swear  that  he  had  blasphemed.  They  did  it,  and  the 
people  stoned  the  accused  by  the  city  wall,  and  he  died.  Then 
Jezebel  came  and  told  the  Kin^,  and  said.  Behold,  Naboth  is 
no  more — rise  up  and  seize  the  vineyard.     So  Ahab  seized  the 
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vineyard,  and  went  into  it  to  possess  it.  But  the  Prophet  Eli- 
jah  came  to  him  there  and  read  his  fate  to  him,  and  the  fate 
of  Jezebel ;  and  said  that  in  the  place  where  dogs  licked  ibe 
blood  of  Naboth,  dogs  should  also  lick  his  blood — and  he  said, 
likewise,  the  dogs  should  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  King  was  killed  in  battle,  and  when 
his  chariot  wheels  were  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  the 
dogs  licked  the  blood.  In  after  years,  Jehu,  who  was  King  of 
Ifarael,  marched  down  against  Jezreel,  by  order  of  one  of  the 
Prophets,  and  administered  one  of  those  convincing  rebukes  so 
common  among  the  people  of  those  days :  he  killed  many 
kings  and  their  subjects,  and  as  he  came  along  he  saw  Jezebel, 
painted  and  finely  dressed,  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  or- 
dered that  she  be  thrown  down  to  him.  A  servant  did  it,  and 
Jehu's  horse  trampled  her  under  foot.  Then  Jehu  went  in  and 
sat  down  to  dinner ;  and  presently  he  said.  Go  and  bury  this 
cursed  woman,  for  she  is  a  King's  daughter.  The  spirit  of 
charity  came  upon  him  too  late,  however,  for  the  prophecy  had 
already  been  fulfilled — ^the  dogs  had  eaten  her,  and  they 
^^  found  no  more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands." 

Ahab,  the  late  Eling,  had  left  a  helpless  family  behind  him, 
and  Jehu  killed  seventy  of  the  orphan  sons.  Then  he  killed 
all  the  relatives,  and  teachers,  and  servants  and  friends  of  the 
family,  and  rested  from  his  labors,  until  he  was  come  near  to 
Samaria,  where  he  met  forty-two  persons  and  asked  them  who 
they  were ;  they  said  they  were  brothers  of  the  King  of  Judah. 
He  killed  them.  When  he  got  to  Samaria,  he  said  he  woald 
show  his  zeal  for  the  Lord ;  so  he  gathered  all  the  priests  and 
people  together  that  worshiped  Baal,  pretending  that  he  was 
going  to  adopt  that  worship  and  offer  up  a  great  sacrifice ;  and 
when  they  were  all  shut  up  where  they  could  not  defend  them* 
selves,  he  caused  every  person  of  them  to  be  killed.  Then 
Jehu,  the  good  missionary,  rested  from  his  labors  once  more. 

We  went  back  to  the  valley,  and  rode  to  the  Fountain  of 
Ain  Jeliid.  They  call  it  the  Fountain  of  Jezreel,  usually.  It 
is  a  pond  about  one  hundred  feet  square  and  four  feet  deep, 
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with  a  stream  of  water  trickling  into  it  from  nnder  an  over- 
hanging ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  solitude. 
Here  Gideon  pitched  his  camp  in  the  old  times;  behind  Shu- 
nem  lay  the  ^^  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Children  of 
the  East,"  who  were  "  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude ;  both 
they  and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by 
the  sea-side  for  multitude."  Which  means  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  tbirty-iive  thousand  men,  and  that  they  had 
transportation  service  accordingly. 

Gideon,  with  only  three  hundred  men,  surprised  them  in  the 
night,  and  stood  by  and  looked  on  while  they  butchered  each 
otiier  until  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lay  dead  on  the 
field. 

We  camped  at  Jenin  before  night,  and  got  up  and  started 
again  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Somewhere  towards 
daylight  we  passed  the  locality  where  the  best  authenticated 
tradition  locates  the  pit  into  which  Joseph's  brethren  threw 
him,  and  about  noon,  after  passing  over  a  succession  of  moun- 
tain tops,  clad  with  groves  of  fig  and  olive  trees,  with  the  Med- 
iteiTanean  in  sight  some  forty  miles  away,  and  going  by  many 
ancient  Biblical  cities  whose  inhabitants  glowered  savagely 
upon  our  Christian  procession,  and  were  seemingly  inclined  to 
practice  on  it  with  stones,  we  came  to  the  singularly  terraced 
and  unlovely  hills  that  betrayed  that  we  were  out  of  Galilee 
and  into  Samaria  at  last. 

We  climbed  a  high  hill  to  visit  the  city  of  Samaria,  where 
the  woman  may  have  hailed  from  who  conversed  with  Christ 
at  Jacob's  Well,  and  from  whence,  no  doubt,  came  also  the  cel- 
ebrated Good  Samaritan.  Herod  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
made  a  magnificent  city  of  this  place,  and  a  great  number  of 
coarse  lunestone^  columns,  twenty  feet  high  and  two  feet 
through,  that  are  almost  guiltless  of  architectural  grace  of 
shape  and  ornament,  are  pointed  out  by  many  authors  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  They  would  not  have  been  considered 
handsome  in  ancient  Greece,  however. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  camp  are  particularly  vicious,  and 
stoned  two  parties  of  our  pilgrims  a  day  or  two  ago  who 
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brought  about  the  diflScuIty  by  showing  their  reTolvers  when 
they  did  not  intend  to  use  them — a  thing  which  is  deemed  bad 
judgment  in  the  Far  West,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  so  con- 
sidered any  where.  In  the  new  Territories,  when  a  man  puts 
his  hand  on  a  weapon,  he  knows  that  he  must  use  it ;  he  must 
use  it  instantly  or  expect  to  be  shot  down  where  he  stands. 
Those  pilgrims  had  been  reading  Grimes. 

There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  in  Samaria  but  buy  handfiili 
of  old  Boman  coins  at  a  franc  a  dozen,  and  look  at  a  dilapi- 
dated church  of  the  Crusaders  and  a  vault  in  it  which  onoe 
contained  the  body  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  relic  was  long 
ago  carried  away  to  Genoa.  ^ 

Samaria  stood  a  disastrous  siege,  once,  in  the  days  of  Elisha, 
at  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Syria.  Provisions  reached  such  a 
figure  that  "  an  ass'  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of 
silver." 

An  incident  recorded  of  that  heavy  time  will  give  one  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  distress  that  prevailed  within  these 
crumbling  walls.  As  the  King  was  walking  upon  the  battle- 
ments one  day,  "  a  woman  cried  out,  saying.  Help,  my  lord,  0 
King  t  And  the  King  said.  What  aileth  thee  ?  and  she  an- 
swered, This  woman  said  unto  me.  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may 
eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son  to-morrow.  So  we 
boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him ;  and  I  said  unto  her  on  the 
next  day,  Give  thy  son  that  we  may  eat  him ;  and  she  hath 
hid  her  son." 

The  prophet  Elisha .  declared  that  within  four  and  twenty 
hours  the  prices  of  food  should  go  down  to  nothing,  almost, 
and  it  was  so.  The  Syrian  army  broke  camp  and  fled,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  the  famine  was  relieved  from  without,  and  many 
a  shoddy  speculator  in  dove's  dung  and  ass's  meat  w^as  ruined. 

We  were  glad  to  leave  this  hot  and  dusty  old  village  and 
hurry  on.  At  two  o'clock  we  stopped  to  lunch  and  rest  at  an- 
cient Shechem,  between  the  historic  Mounts  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  where  in  the  old  times  the  books  of  the  law,  the  curses 
and  the  blessings,  were  read  frcni  tlie  heights  to  the  Jewish 
multitudes  below. 


CHAPTER   LII. 

THK  narrow  canon  in  which  Nablous,  or  Shechem,  is  situ- 
ated, is  under  high  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly black  and  fertile.  It  is  well  watered,  and  its  affluent 
vegetation  gains  effect  by  contrast  with  the  barren  hills  that 
tower  on  either  side.  One  of  these  hills  is  the  ancient  Mount 
of  Blessings  and  the  other  the  Mount  of  Curaes ;  and  wise  men 
who  seek  for  fulfillments  of  prophecy  think  they  find  here  a 
wondeir  of  this  kind — to  wit,  that  the  Mount  of  Blessings  is 
strangely  fertile  and  its  mate  as  strangely  unproductive.  We 
could  not  see  that  thei*e  was  really  much  difference  between 
them  in  this  respect,  however. 

Shechem  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  residences  of  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob,  and  as  the  seat  of  those  tribes  that  cut  them- 
eelves  loose  from  their  brethren  of  Israel  and  propagated  doc- 
trines not  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  original  Jewish 
creed.  For  thousands  of  years  this  clan  have  dwelt  in  Shechem 
under  strict  toiw,  and  having  little  commerce  or  fellowship 
with  their  fellow  men  of  any  religion  or  nationality.  For  gen- 
erations they  have  not  numbered  more  than  one  or  two  hun- 
dred, but  they  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith  and  maintain 
their  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies.  Talk  of  family  and  old 
descent !  Princes  and  nobles  pride  themselves  upon  lineages 
they  can  trace  back  some  hundreds  of  years.  What  is  this 
trifle  to  this  handfal  of  old  first  families  of  Shechem,  who  can 
name  their  fathers  straight  back  without  a  flaw  for  thousands 
-—straight  back  to  a  period  so  remote  that  men  reared  in  a 
country  where  the  days  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are  called 
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*'  ancient "  times  gjxtvr  dazed  and  bewildered  when  they  try  t» 
comprehend  it!  Here  is  respectability  f«r  you — here  ia  "fam- 
ily"— here  ia  high  descent  worth  talking  abont.  This  wd, 
proud  remnant  of  a  once  mifjlity  community  still  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  all  the  world  ;  they  still  live  as  their  fathers 
lived,  labor  as  their  fathers  labored,  think  as  they  did,  feel  as 
tliey  did,  worship  in  the  same  place,  in  sight  of  the  same  land- 
marks, and  in  the  same  quaint,  patriarchal  way  their  anceetore 
did  more  than  thirty  centnries  ago.  I  found  myself  gazing  at  ■ 
any  straggling  scion  of  this  strange  race  with  a  riveted  faeci- 
nation,  just  as  one  would  8tare  at  a  living  mastodon,  or  a  meg- 
atherium that  bad  moved  in  the  grey  dawn  of  creation  and 
Been  the  wonders  of  that  mysterious  world  tliat  was  before  the 
flood. 

Carefully  preserved  among  the  sacred  archives  of  this  cnriona 
community  is 
a  MSS.  copy 
of  the  ancient 
Jewish  law, 
which  16  said 
to  be  the  old- 
est document 
on  earth.  It 
is  written  on 
vellum,  and  is 
some  four  or 
five  thousand 
years  old. 
sHtcuau.  Nothing   bnt 

buckshecf'i 
can  purchase  a  sight.  Its  fame  is  somewhat  dimmed  in  tfae^o 
latter  days,  because  of  the  doubts  so  many  authors  of  Palatine 
travels  have  felt  themselves  privileged  to  cast  upon  it.  Speak- 
ing of  this  JISS.  remind*  me  that  I  procured  from  the  high- 
priest  of  this  ancient  Samaritan  community,  at  great  expense,  a 
Becret  document  of  still  higher  antiquity  and  far  more  extraor- 
dinary interest,  wliicb  I  propose  to  publish  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  translating  it. 
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I 

Joshua  gave  liis  dying  injunction  to  the  children  of  Israel  at 
Shechem,  and  buried  a  valuable  treasure  secretly  under  an  oak 
tree  there  about  the  same  time.  The  superstitious  Samaritans 
have  always  been  afraid  to  hunt  for  it.  They  believe  it  is 
guarded  by  fierce  spirits  invisible  to  men. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shechem  we  halted  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Ebal,  before  a  little  square  area,  inclosed  by  a 
high  stone  wall,  neatly  whitewashed.  Across  one  end  of  this 
inclosure  is  a  tomb  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Moslems.  It 
is  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  'No  truth  is  better  authenticated  than 
this. 

When  Joseph  was  dying  he  prophesied  that  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  which  occurred  four  hundred  years  after- 
wards. At  the  same  time  he  exacted  of  his  people  an  oath 
that  when  they  journeyed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  would 
bear  his  bones  with  them  and  bury  them  in  the  ancient  inher^ 
itance  of  his  fathers.     The  oath  was  kept. 

"And  the  bones  of  Joneph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  ont  of  Egjpt^ 
buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  eooa  of 
Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver." 

Few  tombs  on  earth  command  the  veneration  of  so  many 
races  and  men  of  divers  creeds  as  this  of  Joseph.  '^  Samaritan 
and  Jew,  Moslem  and  Christian  alike,  revere  it,  and  honor  it 
with  their  visits.  The  tomb  of  Joseph,  the  dutiful  son,  the 
affectionate,  forgiving  brother,  the  virtuous  man,  the  wise 
Prince  and  ruler.  Egypt  felt  his  influence — the  world  knows 
his  history." 

In  this  same  "  parcel  of  ground  "  which  Jacob  bought  of  the 
sons  of  Hamor  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  is  Jacob's  cele- 
brated well.  It  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  is  nine  feet  square 
and  ninety  feet  deep.  The  name  of  this  unpretending  hole  in 
the  ground,  which  one  might  pass  by  and  take  no  notice  of,  is 
as  familiar  as  household  words  to  even  the  children  and  the 
peasants  of  many  a  far-off  country.  It  is  more  famous  than 
ihe  Parthenon ;  it  is  older  than  the  Pyramids. 

It  was  by  this  well  that  Jesus  sat  and  talked  with  a  woman 
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of  that  strange,  antiquated  Samaritan  commanitj  I  have  be^ 
speaking  of,  and  told  her  of  the  mysteriouB  water  of  life.  As 
descendants  of  old  English  nobles  still  cherish  in  the  traditions 
of  their  houses  how  that  this  king  or  that  king  tarried  a  day 
with  some  favored  ancestor  three  hundred  years  ago,  no  doubt 
the  descendants  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  living  there  in  She- 
chem,  still  refer  with  pardonable  vanity  to  this  conversation  of 
their  ancestor,  held  some  little  time  gone  by,  with  the  Messiali 
of  the  Christians.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  undervalue  a  dis- 
tinction such  as  this.  Samaritan  nature  is  human  nature,  and 
human  nature  remembers  contact  with  the  illustrious,  always. 

For  an  offense  done  to  tlie  family  honor,  the  sons  of  Jacob 
exterminated  all  Shecliem  once. 

We  left  Jacob's  Well  and  traveled  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
but  rather  slowly,  for  we  had  been  in  the  saddle  nineteen 
hours,  and  tlie  horses  were  cruelly  tired.  We  got  so  far  ahead 
ef  the  tents  that  we  had  to  camp  in  an  Arab  village,  and  sleep 
on  the  ground.  We  could  have  slept  in  the  largest  of  the 
houses ;  but  there  were  some  little  drawbacks :  it  was  populou* 
with  vermin,  it  had  a  dirt  floor,  it  was  in  no  respect  cleanlj, 
and  there  was  a  family  of  goats  in  the  only  bedroom,  and  two 
donkeys  in  the  parlor.  Outside  there  were  no  inconveniences, 
except  that  the  dusky,  ragged,  earnest-eyed  villagers  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  grouped  themselves  on  their  haunches  all 
around  us,  and  discussed  us  and  criticised  us  with  noisy  tongues 
till  midnight.  We  did  not  mind  the  noise,  being  tired,  but, 
doubtless,  the  reader  is  aware  that  it  is  almost  an  impossible 
thing  to  go  to  sleep  when  you  know  that  people  are  looking  at 
yoit.  We  went  to  bed  at  ten,  and  got  up  again  at  two  and 
started  once  more.  Thus  ere  people  persecuted  by  dragomen, 
whose  sole  ambition  in  life  is  to  get  ahead  of  each  other. 

About  daylight  we  passed  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant rested  three  hundred  years,  and  at  whose  gates  good  old 
Eli  fell  down  and  "  brake  his  neck "  when  the  messenger, 
riding  hard  from  the  battle,  told  him  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  death  of  his  sons,  and,  more  than  all,  the  capture  of 
Israel's  pride,  her  hope,  her  refuge,  the  ancient  Ark  her  fore- 
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&therB  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt.  It  ia  little  wonder 
that  under  circumstances  like  these  he  fell  down  and  brake  his 
neck.  But  Shiloh  had  no  charms  for  us.  We  were  so  cold 
that  there  was  no  comfort  but  in  motion,  and  so  drowsj 
we  could  hardly  sit  upon  the  horses. 

After  a  while  we  came  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Beth-el.  It  was  here  that  Jacob  laj 
down  and  had  that  superb  vision  of  angels  flitting  up  and 
down  a  ladder  that  reached  from  the  clouds  to  earth,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  their  blessed  home  through  the  open  gates 
of  Heaven. 

The  pilgrims  took  what  was  left  of  the  hallowed  ruin,  and 
we  pressed  on  toward  the  goal  of  our  crusade,  renowned  Jero- 
ialem. 

The  further  we  went  the  hotter  the  sun  got,  and  the  mors 
rocky  and  bare,  repulsive  and  dreary  the  landscape  became. 
There  could  not  have  been  more  fragments  of  stone  strewn 
broadcast  over  this  part  of  the  world,  if  every  ten  square  feet 
of  the  land  had  been  occupied  by  a  separate  and  distinct  stone- 
cutter's establishment  for  an  age.  There  was  hardly  a  tree  or 
a  shrub  any  where.  Even  the  olive  and  the  cactus,  those  fast 
fnends  of  a  worthless  soil,  had  almost  deserted  the  country. 
No  landscape  exists  that  is  more  tiresome  to  the  eye  than  that 
which  bounds  thd  approaches  to  Jerusalem.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  roads  and  the  surrounding  country,  perhaps, 
is  that  there  are  rather  more  rocks  in  the  roads  than  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

We  passed  Eamah,  and  Beroth,  and  on  the  right  saw  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  perched  high  upon  a  command- 
ing eminence.  Still  no  Jerusalem  came  in  sight.  We  hurried 
on  impatiently.  We  halted  a  moment  at  the  ancient  Fountain 
of  Beira,  but  its  stones,  worn  deeply  by  the  chins  of  thirsty 
animals  that  are  dead  and  gone  centuries  ago,  had  no  interest 
for  us — we  longed  to  see  Jerusalem.  We  spurred  up  hill  after 
hill,  and  usually  began  to  stretch  our  necks  minutes  before  we 
got  to  the  top — but  disappointment  always  followed : — more 
•tnpid  hills  beyond — ^more  unsightly  landscape — ^no  Holy  City. 
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At  last,  Bwaj  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ttncient  bits  of  vaS 
and  crumbling  arches  began  to  line  the  way — we  toiled  up  one 
more  hill,  and  every  pilgrim  and  every  sinner  swung  his  h&t 
on  high  I    Jerusalem  ! 

Perched  on  its  eternal  hills,  white  and  domed  and  sohd, 
maased  together  and  hooped  with  high  gray  walls,  the  vener- 
able city  gleamed  in  the  sun.  So  small !  Why,  it  was  no 
larger  than  an  American  villt^  of  foar  thousand  inhabitanta, 
and  no  lai^r  than  an  ordinary  Syrian  city  of  thirty  thousand. 
Jerusalem  numbers  only  fourteen  thousand  people. 

We  dismounted  and  looked,  without  Bpeaking  a  dozen  kd- 
tences,  across  the  wide  intervening  valley  for  an  hour  or  more; 
and  noted  tliose  prominent  features  of  the  city  that  pictures 
make  familiar  to  all  men  from  their  school  days  till  tbelr 
death.  We  could  recognize  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  tliu 
Mosque  of  Omar,  the  Damascus  Gate,  the  Mount  of  Olives, 


the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Tower  of  David,  and  the  Otr- 
den  of  Getlisemane — and  da.ing  from  these  landmarks  could 
tell  very  nearly  the  localitit*  of  many  others  we  were  not  able 
to  distinguish. 
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I  reoord  it  here  as  a  notable  but  not  discreditable  fact  that 
Dot  even  our  pilgrims  wept.  I  think  there  was  no  individual 
in  the  party  whose  brain  was  not  teeming  with  thoughts  and 
images  and  memories  invoked  by  the  grand  history  of  the  ven- 
erable city  that  lay  before  us,  but  still  among  them  all  was  no 
**  voice  of  them  that  wept." 

There  was  no  call  for  tears.  Tears  would  have  been  out  of 
place.  The  thoughts  Jerusalem  suggests  are  full  of  poetry, 
Bnblimity,  and  more  than  all,  dignity.  Such  thoughts  do  not 
find  their  appropriate  expression  in  the  emotions  of  the 
noTsery. 

Just  after  noon  we  entered  these  narrow,  crooked  streets, 
bj  the  ancient  and  the  famed  Damascus  Oate,  and  now  for 
Beveral  hours  I  have  been  trying  to  comprehend  that  I  am 
actually  in  the  illustrious  old  city  where  Solomon  dwelt,  where 
Abraham  held  converse  with  the  Deity,  and  where  walls  still 
stand  that  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  Crucifixion. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

A  FAST  walker  could  go  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  walk  entirely  around  the  city  in  an  hour.  I  do  not 
know  how  else  to  make  one  understand  how  small  it  is.  The 
appearance  of  the  city  is  peculiar.  It  is  as  knobby  with  count- 
less  little  domes  as  a  prison  door  is  with  bolt-heads.  Every 
house  has  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  of  these  white  plastered 
domes  of  stone,  broad  and  low,  sitting  in  the  centre  of,  or  in  a 
cluster  upon,  the  4at  roof.  Wherefore,  when  one  looks  down 
from  an  eminence,  upon  the  compact  mass  of  houses  (so  close- 
ly crowded  together,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
Btreets  at  all,  and  so  the  city  looks  solid,)  he  sees  the  knobbiest 
town  in  the  world,  except  Constantinople.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  roofed,  from  centre  to  circumference,  with  inverted 
saucers.  The  monotony  of  the  view  is  interrupted  only  by  the 
great  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  Tower  of  Ilippicus,  and  one  or  two 
other  buildings  that  rise  into  commanding  prominence. 

The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  built  strongly  of 
masonry,  whitewashed  or  plastered  outside,  and  have  a  cage 
of  wooden  lattice-work  projecting  in  front  of  e^^erj  window. 
To  reproduce  a  Jerusalem  street,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
up-end  a  chicken-coop  and  hang  it  before  each  window  in  an 
alley  of  American  houses. 

The  streets  are  roughly  and  badly  paved  with  stone,  and 
are  tolerably  crooked — enough  so  to  make  each  street  api>ear 
to  close  together  constantly  and  come  to  an  end  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  aliead  of  a  pilgrim  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  walk  in 
it.  •  Projecting  from  the  to]{)  of  the  lower  story  of  many  of  tlie 
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hoHses  is  a  very  narrow  porcli-roof  or  slied,  without  supports 
from  below ;  and  I  liave  eereral  times  seen  cats  jump  across 
the  street  from  one  died  to  the  other  when  they  were  out  call- 
ing. The  cats  could  have  jumped  double  the  distance  without 
e.^trnordinary  exertion.  I  mention  these  Uiinga  to  give  an  idea 
of  how  narrow  the  streets  are.  Since  a  cat  can  jump  across 
tliem  without  the  leaat  hiconvenience,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  sucli  etreeta  are  tup  narrow  fur  carriages.  These 
Teliiclea  can  not  navigate  tlie  Holy  City. 

Tlie  population  of  Jerusalem  is  compose    of  Moslems,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  Abys&iuians,  Greek 
Catholics,  and  a  handful  of  Protestants.     One  hundred  of  the 
latter  sect  are  all  that  dwell  now  in  this  birthplace  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The  nice  shades  of  nationality  comprised  in  tlie  above 
list,  and  the  languages  spoken  by  them,  are  altogether  too 
numerous   to 
mention.     Jt 
seems  to  me 
that   all     the 
races    and 
colors   and 
tongues of  the 
earth  inu;it  he 
represented 
among       the 
fourteen  thou- 
sand   souls 
that  dwell  in 
Jernsalein. 
Kage,  wretch- 
edness, pover- 
ty and  dirt,  tliose  signs  and  syinbols  thflt  indicate  the  presence 
of    Moslem   rnle    more   surely   than    the  crescent-flag   itself, 
ahmnd.    Lepers,  cripples,  the  blind,  and  the  idiotic,  assail  you 
on  every  hand,  and  they  know  but  one  word  of  b«t  one  lan- 
gnage   apparently — the  eternal   "  bucksheesh."      To  see    the 
nanibers  of  maimed,  malformed  and  diseased  humanity  tliat 
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throng  the  holy  places  and  obstruct  the  gates,  one  might  Bcp- 
pose  that  the  ancient  dajs  had  come  again,  and  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  was  expected  to  descend  at  any  moment  to  stir  the 
waters  of  Bethesda.  Jerusalem  is  mournful,  and  dreary,  and 
lifeless.     I  would  not  desire  to  live  here. 

One  naturally  goes  first  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  right 
in  the  city,  near  the  western  gate ;  it  and  the  place  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, and,  in  fact,  every  other  place  intimately  connected 
with  that  tremendous  event,  are  ingeniously  massed  together 
and  covered  by  one  roof — the  dome  of  tlie  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Entering  the  building,  through  the  midst  of  the  usual  assem- 
blage of  beggars,  one  sees  on  his  left  a  few  Turkish  guards — 
for  Christians  of  different  sects  will  not  only  quarrel,  but  fight, 
also,  in  this  sacred  place,  if  allowed  to  do  it.  Before  you  is  a 
marble  slab,  which  covers  the  Stone  of  Unction,  whereon  the 
Saviour's  body  was  laid  to  prepare  it  for  burial.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  conceal  the  real  stone  in  this  way  in  order  to  save 
it  from  destruction.  Pilgrims  were  too  much  given  to  chip- 
ping off  pieces  of  it  to  carry  home.  Near  by  is  a  circular  rail- 
ing which  marks  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  stood  when  the 
Lord's  body  was  anointed. 

Entering  the  great  Rotunda,  we  stand  before  the  most  sacred 
locality  in  Christendom — the  grave  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  church,  and  immediately  under  the  great  dom€. 
It  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  little  temple  of  yellow  and  white 
stone,  of  fanciful  design.  Within  the  little  temple  is  a  portion 
of  the  very  st(Mie  which  was  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  on  which  the  angel  was  sitting  when  Mary 
came  thither  "  at  early  dawn."  Stooping  low,  we  enter  the 
vault — the  Sepulchre  itself.  It  is  only  about  six  feet  by  seven, 
and  the  stone  couch  on  which  the  dead  Saviour  lay  extends 
from  end  to  end  of  the  apartment  and  occupies  half  its  width. 
It  is  covered  with  a  marble  slab  which  has  been  mudi  worn  by 
the  lips  of  pilgrims.  This  slab  serves  &s  an  altar,  now.  Over 
it  hang  some  fifty  gold  and  silver  lamps,  which  are  kept  always 
burning,  and  the  place  is  otherwise  scandalized  by  trompery 
gewgaws  and  tawdry  ornamentation. 
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All  sects  of  Cliriatians  (except  Protestants,)  have  chapels 
under  the  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  each 
muBt  keep  to  itself  and  not  venture  upon  another's  ground.  It 
has  been  proven  conclusively  that  they  can  not  worship  together 
around  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  peace.  The 
chapel  of  the  Syrians  is  not  handsome ;  that  of  the  Copts  is 
the  humblest  of  them  all.  It  is  nothing  but  a  dismal  cavern, 
roughly  hewn  in  the  living  rock  of  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  In 
one  side  of  it  two  ancient  tombs  are  hewn,  which  are  claimed 
to  be  those  in  which  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Aramathea 
were  buried. 

As  we  moved  among  the  great  piers  and  pillars  of  another 
part  of  the  church,  we  came  upon  a  party  of  black-robed, 
animal-looking  Italian  monks,  with  candles  in  their  hands,  who 
were  chanting  something  in  Latin,  and  going  through  some 
kind  of  religious  performance  around  a  disk  of  white  marble 
let  into  the  floor.  It  was  there  that  the  risen  Saviour  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  likeness  of  a  gardener.  Near  by 
was  a  similar  stone,  shaped  like  a  star — here  the  Magdalen 
herself  stood,  at  the  same  time.  Monks  were  performing  in 
this  place  also.  They  perform  every  where — all  over  the  vast 
building,  and  at  all  hours.  Their  candles  are  always  flitting 
about  in  the  gloom,  and  making  the  dim  old  church  more  dis* 
mal  than  there  is  any  necessity  that  it  should  be,  even  though 
it  is  a  tomb. 

We  were  shown  the  place  wiiere  our  Lord  appeared  to  His 

mother  after  the  Resurrection.    Here,  also,  a  marble  slab  marka 

the  place  where  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Con- 

stantine,  found  the  crosses  about  three  hundred  years  after  the 

Crucifixion.     According  to  the  legend,  this  great  discovery 

elicited  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.     But  they  were  of 

short  duration.     The  question  intruded  itself:  "Which  bore 

the  blessed  Saviour,  and  which  the  thieves  ?"    To  be  in  doubt, 

in  so  mighty  a  matter  as  this — to  be  uncertain  which  one  to 

adore — was  a  grievous  misfortune.    It  turned  the  public  joy 

to  sorrow.    But  when  lived  there  a  holy  priest  who  could  not 

•et  80  simple  a  trouble  as  this  at  rest?    One  of  these  soon  hit 
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upon  a  plan  that  would  be  a  certain  test.  A  noble  lady  lay 
Tery  ill  in  Jerusalem.  The  wise  priests  ordered  that  the  three 
crosses  be  taken  to  her  bedside  one  at  a  time.  It  was  done. 
When  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  first  one,  she  nttered  a  scream 
that  was  heard  beyond  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  even  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  it  was  said,  and  then  fell  back  in  a  deadly 
swoon.  They  recovered  her  and  brought  the  second  cross. 
Instantly  she  went  into  fearful  convulsions,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  dithculty  tliat  six  strong  men  could  hold  her. 
They  were  afraid,  now,  to  bring  in  the  third  cross.  They  be- 
gan to  fear  that  possibly  they  had  fallen  upon  the  wrong 
crosses,  and  that  the  true  cross  was  not  with  this  number  at 
all.  However,  as  the  woman  seemed  likely  to  die  with  the 
convulsions  that  were  tearing  her,  they  concluded  that  the  third 
could  do  no  more  than  put  her  out  of  her  misery  with  a  happy 
dispatch.  So  they  brought  it,  and  behold,  a  miracle!  The 
woman  sprang  from  her  bed,  smiling  and  joyful,  and  perfectly 
restored  to  health.  When  we  listen  to  evidence  like  this,  wc 
can  not  but  believe.  We  would  be  ashamed  to  doubt,  atfd 
properly,  too.  Even  the  very  part  of  Jerusalem  where  this  all 
0(!curred  is  there  yet.     So  there  i^  really  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  priests  tried  to  show  us,  through  a  small  screen,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  genuine  Pillar  of  Flagellation,  to  which  Christ 
was  bound  when  they  scourged  him.  But  we  could  not  see  it, 
because  it  was  dark  inside  the  screen.  However,  a  baton  is 
kept  here,  which  the  pilgrim  thrusts  through  a  hole  in  tlie 
»c*reen,  and  then  he  no  longer  doubts  that  the  true  Pillar  of 
Flagellation  is  in  there.  He  can  not  have  any  excuse  to  doubt 
it,  for  he  can  feel  it  with  the  stick.  lie  can  feel  it  as  distinctly 
as  he  could  feel  any  thing. 

Not  far  from  here  was  a  niche  where  they  used  to  preserve 
a  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  but  it  is  gone,  now.  This  piece  of  * 
tlie  cross  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Latin 
priests  say  it  was  stolen  away,  long  ago,  bj  priests  of  another 
sect.  That  seems  like  a  hard  statement  to  make,  but  we  know 
very  well  that  it  was  stolen,  because  we  have  seen  it  ourselves 
in  several  of  the  cathedrals  of  Italy  and  France. 
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But  the  relic  that  toached  ns  most  was  the  plain  old  sword 
of  that  stout  Crusader,  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne — ^King  Godfrey 
of  Jerusalem.  No  blade  in  Christendom  wields  such  enchant- 
ment as  this — no  blade  of  all  that  rust  in  the  ancestral  halli 
of  Europe  is  able  to  invoke  such  visions  of  romance  in  the 
brain  of  him  who  looks  upon  it — none  that  can  prate  of  such 
ehivalric  deeds  or  tell  such  brave  tales  of  the  warrior  days  of 
old.  It  stirs  within  a  man  every  memory  of  *the  Holy  Wars 
that  has  been  sleeping  in  his  brain  for  years,  and  peoples  his 
thoughts  with  mail-clad  images,  with  marching  armies,  with 
battles  and  with  sieges.  It  speaks  to  him  of  Baldwin,  and 
Tancred,  the  princely  Saladin,  and  great  Bichard  of  the  Lion 
Heart.  It  was  with  just  such  blades  as  these  that  these  splen- 
did heroes  of  romance  used  to  segregate  a  man,  so  to  speak, 
and  leave  the  half  of  him  to  fall  one  way  and  the  other  half 
the  other.  This  very  sword  has  cloven  hundreds  of  Saracen 
Knights  from  crown  to  chin  in  those  old  times  when  Godfrey 
wielded  it.  It  was  enchanted,  then,  by  a  genius  that  was  un- 
der the  command  of  King  Solomon.  When  danger  approached 
its  mastered  tent  it  always  struck  the  shield  and  clanged  out  a 
fierce  alarm  upon  the  startled  ear  of  night.  In  times  of  doubt, 
or  in  fog  or  darkness,  if  it  were  drawn  from  its  sheath  it 
would  point  instantly  toward  the  foe,  and  thus  reveal  the  way 
— and  it  would  also  attempt  to  start  after  them  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. A  Christian  could  not  be  so  disguised  that  it  would  not 
know  him  and  refuse  to  hurt  him — nor  a  Moslem  so  disguised 
that  it  would  not  leap  from  its  scabbard  and  take  his  life. 
These  statements  are  all  well  authenticated  in  many  legends 
that  are  among  the  most  trustworthy  legends  the  good  old 
Catholic  monks  preserve.  I  can  never  forget  old  Godfrey's 
6woi*d,  now.  I  tried  it  on  a  Moslem,  and  clove  him  in  twain 
like  a  doughnut.  The  spirit  of  Grimes  was  upon  me,  and  if 
I  had  had  a  graveyard  I  would  have  destroyed  all  the  infidels 
in  Jerusalem.  I  wiped  the  blood  off  the  old  sword  and  handed 
it  back  to  the  priest — I  did  not  want  the  fresh  gore  to  obliter- 
ate tho^  sacred  spots  that  crimsoned  its  brightness  one  day 
six  hundred  years  ago  and  thus  gave  Godfrey  warning  that 
before  the  sun  went  down  his  journey  of  life  would  end. 
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Still  moving  through  the  gloom  of  tlie  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  we  came  to  a  small  chapel,  hewn  out  of  the  rock— 
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I  place  which  has  been  known  as  "  The  Pricon  of  Our  Lord  " 
for  many  centuriee.     Tradition  aaya  that  here  the  Saviour  wm 
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oonfiaed  just  previously  to  the  crucifixion.  Under  an  altar  by 
the  door  was  a  pair  of  stone  stocks  for  human  legs.  These 
things  are  called  the  "  Bonds  of  Clirist,"  and  the  use  they  were 
once  put  to  has  given  them  the  name  they  now  bear. 

The  Greek  Chapel  is  the  most  roomy,  the  richest  and  the 
showiest  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Its 
altar,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek  churches,  is  a  lofty  screen  that 
extends  clear  across  the  chapel,  and  is  gorgeous  with  gilding 
.  and  pictures.  The  numerous  lamps  tliat  hang  before  it  are  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  cost  great  sums. 

But  the  feature  of  the  place  is  a  short  column  that  rises  from 
the  middle  of  the  marble  pavement  of  the  chapel,  and  marks 
the  exact  centre  of  tJie  earth.  The  most  reliable  traditions  tell 
us  that  this  was  known  to  be  the  earth's  centre,  ages  ago,  and 
that  when  Christ  was  upon  earth  he  set  all  doubts  upon  the 
subject  at  rest  forever,  by  stating  with  his  own  lips  that  the 
tradition  was  correct.  Eemember,  lie  said  that  that  particu- 
lar column  stood  upon  the  centre  of  the  world.  If  the  centre 
of  the  world  changes,  the  column  changes  its  position  accord- 
ingly. This  column  has  moved  three  different  times,  of  its  own 
accord.  This  is  because,  in  great  convulsions  of  nature,  at 
three  different  times,  masses  of  the  earth — whole  ranges  of 
mountains,  probably — ^have  flown  off  into  space,  thus  lessening 
the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  changing  the  exact  locality  of 
its  centre  by  a  point  or  two.  This  is  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting circumstance,  and  is  a  withering  rebuke  to  those  philos- 
ophers who  would  make  us.  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  portion  of  the  earth  to  fly  off  into  space. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  this  spot  was  really  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  a  sceptic  once  paid  well  for  the  privilege  of  ascending 
to  the  dome  of  the  church  to  see  if  the  sun  gave  him  a  shadow 
at  noon.  He  came  down  perfectly  convinced.  The  day  was 
very  cloudy  and  the  sun  threw  no  shadows  at  all ;  but  the  man 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  sun  had  come  out  and  made  shadows 
it  could  not  have  made  any  for  him.  Proofs  like  these  are  not 
to  be  ?et  aside  by  the  idle  tongues  of  cavilers.  To  such  as  are 
not  bigoted,  and  are  willing  to  be  convinced,  ther  carry  a  con 
viction  that  nothing  can  ever  shake. 
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If  even  greater  proofs  than   those. I  have  mentioned  are 
^vanted,  to  satisfy  the  headstrong  and  the  fooliali  that  this  'a 
the  genuine  centre  of  the  earth,  they  are  liere.     The  greatest 
of  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  under  this  very  column  wai 
taken  the  diist  from  which  Adam  was  made.     This  can  eurelj 
he  regarded  in  the  liglit  of  a  settler.     It  is  not  likely  that  the 
original  first  man   would  have  been  made  from  an  inferior 
quality  of  earth  when  it  waa  entirely  convenient  to  get  first 
quality  from  the  world's  centre.     This  will  e>trike  any  reflect-  ■ 
ing  inind  forcibly.     That  Adam  was  foi-med  of  dirt  protured 
in  this  very  spot  is  amply  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  six  thou- 
sand   years 
no  man  has 
ever     been 
able     to 
prove    til  at 
the  dirt  wa« 
not  procured 
here  where- 
of   he   was 
made. 

It  is  a 
singular  cir- 
cumstance 
that  rig^t 
under  the 
roof  of  this 
same  great 
church,  and 
not  faraway 
from  that 
illiistrione 
coin  m  n , 
Adam  him- 
self, the  fa- 
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human  race, 
lies  buried.     There  is  no  question  that  Ite  is  actually  buried 
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in  the  grave  which  is  pointed  oat  as  his — there  can  be  noUe — 
becanse  it  has  never  yet  been  proven  that  that  grave  is  not 
the  grave  in  which  he  is  buried. 

The  tomb  of  Adam  I  How  touching  it  was,  here  in  a  land 
of  Btrangers,  far  away  from  home,  and  friends,  and  all  who 
cared  for  me,  thus  to  discover  the  grave  of  a  blood  relation. 
True,  a  distant  one,  but  still  a  relation.  The  unerring  instinct 
of  nature  thrilled  its  recognition.  The  fountain  of  my  filial 
affection  was  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths,  and  I  gave  way 
to  tumultuous  emotion.  I  leaned  upon  a  pillar  and  burst 
into  tears.  I  deem  it  no  shame  to  have  wept  over  the  grave 
of  my  poor  dead  relative.  Let  him  who  would  sneer  at  my 
emotion  close  this  volume  here,  for  he  will  find  little  to  his 
taste  in  my  joumeyings  through  Holy  Land.  Noble  old  man 
— ^he  did  not  live  to  see  me — he  did  not  live  to  see  his  child. 
And  I — ^I — alas,  I  did  not  live  to  see  him.  Weighed  down  by 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  he  died  before  I  was  bom — ^six 
thousand  brief  summers  before  I  was  bom.  But  let  us  try  to 
bear  it  with  fortitude.  Let  us  trust  that  he  is  better  off,  where 
he  is.  Let  us  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  his  loss  is  our 
eternal  gain. 

The  next  place  the  guide  took  us  to  in  the  holy  church  was 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Boman  soldier  who  was  of  the  mili- 
tary  guard  that  attended  at  the  cmcifixion  to  keep  order,  and 
who — when  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  the  awful  dark- 
ness that  followed ;  when  the  rock  of  Golgotha  was  split  asun- 
der by  an  earthquake ;  when  the  artillery  of  heaven  thundered, 
and  in  the  baleful  glare  of  the  lightnings  the  shrouded  dead 
flitted  about  th<*  streets  of  Jerusalem — shook  with  fear  and 
flaid,  "  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God  1"  Where  this  altar 
stands  now,  that  Eoman  soldier  stood  then,  in  full  view  of  the 
crucified  Saviour — ^in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  all  the  marvels 
that  were  transpiring  far  and  wide  about  the  circumference  of 
the  Hill  of  Calvary.  And  in  this  self-same  spot  the  priests  of 
the  Temple  beheaded  him  for  those  blasphemous  words  he  had 
spoken. 

In  this  altar  they  used  to  keep  one  of  the  most  curious  relica 
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that  human  eyes  ever  looked  upon — a  thing  that  had  power  to 
fas(dnate  the  beholder  in  some  mjBterious  way  and  keep  him 
gazing  for  hours  together.  It  was  nothing  less  tiian  the  copper 
plate  Pilate  put  upon  the  Saviour^s  cross,  and  upon  which  he 
wrote,  "  This  is  the  Kino  of  the  Jews."  I  think  St.  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constautine,  found  this  wonderful  memento 
when  she  was  here  in  the  third  century.  She  traveled  all  over 
Palestine,  and  was  always  fortunate.  Whenever  the  good  old 
enthusiast  found  a  thing  mentioned  in  her  Bible,  Old  or  Xew, 
she  would  go  and  search  for  that  thing,  and  never  stop  until 
she  found  it.  If  it  was  Adam,  she  would  find  Adam ;  if  it  was 
the  Ark,  she  would  find  the  Ark  ;  if  it  was  Goliah,  or  Joshua, 
she  would  find  them.  She  found  the  inscription  here  that  I 
was  speaking  of,  I  think.  She  found  it  in  this  very  spot,  close 
to  where  the  martyred  Roman  soldier  stood.  That  copper 
plate  is  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome,  now.  Any  one  cap 
see  it  there.     The  inscription  is  very  distinct. 

We  passed  along  a  few  steps  and  saw  the  altar  built  over 
the  very  spot  where  the  good  Catholic  priests  say  the  soldiers 
divided  the  raiment  of  the  Saviour. 

Then  we  went  down  into  a  cavern  which  cavilers  say  was 
once  a  cistern.  It  is  a  chapel,  now,  however — the  Chapel  of 
St.  Helena.  It  is  fifty-one  feet  long'by  forty-three  wide.  In 
it  is  a  marble  chair  which  Helena  used  to  sit  in  while  she  su- 
perintended her  workmen  when  they  were  digging  and  delving 
for  the  True  Cross.  In  this  place  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  St 
Dimas,  the  penitent  thief.  A  new  bronze  statue  is  here — a 
statue  of  St.  Helena.  It  reminded  us  of  poor  Maximilian,  so 
lately  shot.  He  presented  it  to  this  chapel  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  for  his  throne  in  Mexico. 

From  the  cistern  we  descended  twelve  steps  into  a  laige 
roughly-shaped  grotto,  carved  wholly  out  of  the  living  rock. 
Helena  blasted  it  out  when  she  was  searching  for  the  true 
cross.  She  had  a  laborious  piece  of  work,  here,  but  it  was 
ricnly  rewarded.  Out  of  this  place  she  got  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  nails  of  the  cross,  the  true  cross  itself,  and  the  crosa 
of  the  penitent  thief     When  she  thought  she  had  found  every 
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thing  and  was  about  to  stop,  she  was  told  in  a  dream  to  con- 
tinue a  day  longer.  It  was  very  fortunate.  She  did  so,  and 
found  the  cross  of  the  other  thief. 

The  walls  and'  roof  of  this  grotto  still  weep  bitter  tears  in 
memory  of  the  event  that  transpired  on  Calvary,  and  devout 
pilgrims  groan  and  sob  when  tliese  sad  tears  fall  upon  them 
from  the  dripping  rock.  The  monks  call  this  apartment  the 
"  Chapel  of  tlie  Invention  of  the  Cross " — a  name  which  is 
unfortunate,  because  it  leads  the  ignorant  to  imagine  that  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  is  thus  made  that  the  tradition  that 
Helena  found  the  true  cross  here  is  a  fiction — an  invention. 
It  is  a  happiness  to  know,  however,  that  intelligent  people  do 
not  doubt  the  story  in  any  of  its  particulars. 

Priests  of  any  of  the  chapels  and  denominations  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  visit  this  sacred  grotto  to 
weep  and  pray  and  worship  the  gentle  Redeemer.  Two  differ- 
ent congregations  are  not  allowed  to  enter  at  the  same  time^ 
however,  because  they  always  fight. 

Still  marching  through  the  venerable  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  among  chanting  priests  in  coarse  long  robes  and 
sandals ;  pilgrims  of  all  colors  and  many  nationalities,  in  all 
sorts  of  strange  costumes ;  under  dusky  arches  and  by  dingy 
piers  and  columns ;  tlirough  a  sombre  cathedral  gloom  freight- 
ed with  smoke  and  incense,  and  faintly  starred  with  scores  of 
candles  that  appeared  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  disappeared, 
or  drifted  mysteriously  hither  and  thither  about  the  distant 
aisles  like  ghostly  jack  o'-lantems — we  came  at  last  to  a  small 
chapel  which  is  called  ta  5  "  Chapel  of  the  Mocking."  Under 
the  altar  was  a  fragmen  of  a  marble  Column  ;  this  was  the 
seat  Christ  sat  on  when  he  was  reviled,  and  mockingly  made 
King,  crowned  with  a  crown  of  thorns  and  sceptred  with  a 
reed.  It  was  here  that  they  blindfolded  him  and  struck  him^ 
and  said  in  derision,  "  Prophesy  who  it  is  that  smote  thee." 
The  tradition  that  this  is  the  identical  spot  of  the  mocking  is 
a  very  ancient  one.  The  guide  said  that  Saewulf  was  the  first 
to  mention  it.  I  do  not  know  Sae^vulf,  but  still,  I  can  not 
well  refuse  to  receive  his  evidence — none  of  us  can. 
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They  showed  ub  where  the  great  Qodfrej  and  his  brother 
Baldwin,  tlie  first  Christian  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  once  laj  bu- 
ried by  that  sacred  sepulchre  tliey  had  fought  so  long  and  so 
Taliantly  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  infideL  But  the 
niches  that  had  contained  the  ashes  of  these  renowned  cnisa- 
•  ders  were  empty.  Even  the  coverings  of  their  tombs  were 
gone — destroyed  by  devout  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
because  Godfrey  and  Baldwin  were  Latin  princes,  and  had 
been  reared  in  a  Christian  faith  whose  creed  differed  in  some 
unimportant  respects  from  theirs. 

.  We  passed  on,  and  halted  before  the  tomb  of  Melchisedek ! 
Tou  will  remember  Melcliisedek,  no  doubt ;  he  was  the  King 
who  came  out  and  levied  a  tribute  on  Abraham  the  time  that 
he  pursued  Lot's  captora  to  Dan,  and  took  all  their  pix)perty 
from  them.  That  was  about  four  thousand  years  ago,  and 
Melchisedek  died  shortly  afterward.  However,  his  tomb  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

When  one  enters  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepuldire,  the 
Sepulchre  itself  is  the  first  thing  he  desires  to  see,  and  really 
is  almost  the  first  thing  he  does  see.  The  next  thing  he  has  a 
strong  yearning  to  see  is  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  was  cru- 
cified. But  this  they  exhibit  last.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  place.  One  is  grave  and  thoughtful  when  he  stands  in  the 
little  Tomb  of  the  Saviour — he  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in 
such  a  place — but  he  has  not  the  slightest  possible  belief  that 
«ver  the  Lord  lay  there,  and  so  the  interest  he  feels  in  the  spot 
is  very,  very  greatly  marred  by  that  :  :flection.  He  looks  at 
the  place  where  Mary  stood,  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
and  where  John  stood,  and  Mary  ]!ii(^dalen  ;  where  the  mob 
derided  the  Lord ;  where  the  angel  sat ;  where  the  crown  of 
thorns  was  found,  and  the  true  cross ;  where  the  risen  Saviour 
appeared — he  looks  at  all  these  places  with  interest,  but  with 
the  same  conviction  he  felt  .n  the  case  of  the  Sepulchre,  that 
there  is  nothing  genuine  about  them,  and  that  they  are  imag- 
inary holy  places  created  oy  the  monks.  But  the  place  of  the 
Orucifixion  affects  him  differently.  He  fully  believes  that  he 
is  looking  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  Saviour  gave  up  his 
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life.  He  remembers  that  Christ  was  very  celebrated,  long  be- 
fore he  came  to  Jerusalem ;  he  knows  that  his  fame  was  so 
great  that  crowds  followed  him  all  the  time ;  he  is  aware  that 
« his  entry  into  the  city  produced  a  stirring  sensation,  and  that 
his  reception  was  a  kind  of  ovation  ;  he  can  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  crucified  there  were  very  many  in  Jeru- 
salem who  believed  that  he  was  the  true  Son  of  God.  To  pub- 
licly execute  such  a  personage  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  make 
the  locality  of  the  execution  a  memorable  place  for  ages ;  add- 
ed to  this,  the  storm,  the  darkness,  the  earthquake,  the  rending 
of  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  and  the  untimely  waking  of  the 
dead,  were  events  calculated  to  fix  the  execution  and  the  scene 
of  it  in  the  memory  of  even  the  most  thoughtless  witness. 
Fathers  would  tell  their  sons  about  the  strange  afiuir,  and 
point  out  the  spot ;  the  sons  would  transmit  the  story  to  their 
children,  and  thus  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  would  ea- 
sily be  spanned''^ — at  which  time  Helena  came  and  built  a 
church  upon  Calvary  to  commemorate  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  Lord  and  preserve  the  sacred  place  in  the  memories  of 
men ;  since  that  time  there  has  always  been  a  church  there. 
It  is  not  possible  that  there  can  be  any  mistake  about  the  local* 
ity  of  the  Crucifixion.  Not  half  a  dozen  persons  knew  where 
they  buried  the  Saviour,  perhaps,  and  a  burial  is  not  a  start- 
ling event,  any  how ;  therefore,  we  can  be  pardoned  for  unbe- 
lief in  the  Sepulchre,  but  not  in  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Five  hundred  years  hence  there  will  be  no  vestige  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  left,  but  America  will  still  know  where  the 
battle  was  fought  and  where  Warren  fell.  The  cnicifixion  of 
Christ  was  too  notable  an  event  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Hill  of 
Calvary  made  too  celebrated  by  it,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  short 
space  of  three  hundred  years.  I  climbed  the  stairway  in  the 
church  which  brings  one  to  the  top  of  the  small  inclosed  pin- 
nacle of  rock,  and  looked  upon  the  place  where  the  true  cross 
once  stood,  with  a  far  more  absorbing  interest  than  I  had  ever 
felt  in  any  thing  earthly  before.     I  could  not  believe  that  the 

*The  thoaght  is  Hr.  Primers,  not  mine,  and  is  fall  of  good  sense.    I  borrowed  it 
from  his  "  Tent  Life."— M.  T. 
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three  holes  in  the  top  of  the  rock  were  the  actual  ones  the 
eroBses  stood  in,  bat  I  felt  satisfied  that  those  crossee  had  stood 
80  near  the  place  now  occupied  bj  them,  that  the  few  feet  of 
possible  difference  were  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

When  one  stands  where  the  Saviour  was  crucified,  he  finds 
it  all  he  can  do  to  keep  it  strictly  before  his  mind  that  Christ 
was  not  crucified  in  a  Catholic  Church.  He  must  remind  him- 
self every  now  and  then  that  the  great  event  transpired  in  the 
open  air,  and  not  in  a  gloomy,  candle-lighted  cell  in  a  little 
corner  of  a  vast  church,  up-stairs — a  small  cell  all  bejeweled 
and  bespangled  with  flashy  ornamentation,  in  execrable  taste. 

Under  a  marble  altar  like  a  table,  is  a  circular  hole  in  the 
marble  floor,  corresponding  with  the  one  just  under  it  in  which 
the  true  cross  stood.  The  first  thing  every  one  does  is  to  kned 
down  and  take  a  candle  and  examine  tliis  hole.  He  does  this 
strange  prospecting  with  an  amount  of  gravity  that  can  never 
be  estimated  or  appreciated  by  a  man  who  has  not  seen  the  op- 
eration. Then  he  holds  his  candle  before  a  richly  engraved  pic- 
ture of  the  Saviour,  done  on  a  massy  slab  of  gold,  and  wonder- 
fully rayed  and  starred  with  diamonds,  which  hangs  above  the 
hole  within  the  altar,  and  his  solemnity  changes  to  lively  admi- 
ration. He  rises  and  faces  the  finely  wrought  figures  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  the  malefactors  uplifted  upon  their  crosses  behind  the 
altar,  and  bright  with  a  metallic  lustre  of  many  colors.  He  turns 
next  to  the  figures  close  to  them  of  the  Virgin  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen ;  next  to  the  rift  in  the  living  rock  made  by  the  earth- 
quake at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  an  extension  of  which 
he  had  seen  l)efore  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  grottoes  below ; 
he  looks  next  at  the  show-case  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  it, 
and  is  amazed  at  the  princely  fortune  in  precious  gems  and 
jewelry  that  hangs  so  thickly  about  the  form  as  to  hide  it  like 
a  garment  almost.  All  about  the  apartment  the  gaudy  trap- 
pings of  the  Greek  Church  offend  the  eye  and  keep  the  mind 
on  the  rack  to  remember  that  this  is  the  Place  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion— Golgotha — the  Mount  of  Calvary.  And  the  last  thing 
he  looks  at  is  that  which  was  also  the  first — the  place  where 
the  true  cross  stood.     That  will  chain  him  to  the  spot  and 
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compel  him  to  look  once  more,  and  once  again,  after  he  has 
satisfied  all  curiosity  and  lost  all  interest  concerning  the  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  locality. 

And  so  I  close  my  chapter  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre— the  most  sacred  locality  on  earth  to  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  the  noble  and  the 
humble,  bond  and  free.  In  its  history  from  the  first,  and  in  its 
tremendous  associations,  it  is  the  most  illustrious  edifice  in 
Christendom.  With  alT  its  clap-trap  side-shows  and  unseemly 
impostures  of  every  kind,  it  is  still  grand,  reverend,  venerable 
— for  a  god  died  there ;  for  fifteen  hundred  years  its  shrines 
have  been  wet  with  the  tears  of  pilgrims  from  the  earth^s  re- 
motest confines ;  for  more  than  two  hundred,  the  most  gallant 
knights  that  ever  wielded  sword  wasted  their  lives  away  in  a 
struggle  to  seize  it  and  hold  it  sacred  from  infidel  pollution. 
Even  in  our  own  day  a  war,  that  cost  millions  of  treasure  and 
rivers  of  blood,  was  fought  because  two  rival  nations  claimed 
the  sole  right  to  put  a  new  dome  upon  it.  History  is  full  of 
this  old  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — full  of  blood  that  was 
shed  because  of  the  respect  and  the  veneration  in  which  men 
held  the  last  resting-place  of  the  meek  and  lowly,  the  mild  and 
gentle,  Prince  of  Peace  1 
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"XT  7  K  were  standing  in  a  narrow  street,  by  the  Tower  of 
W  Antonio.  "  On  these  stones  that  are  erambling  away,'* 
the  gnide  said,  *^  the  Saviour  sat  and  rested  before  taking  up  the 
cross.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Sorrowful  Way,  or  the  Way 
of  Grief."  Thu  party  took  note  of  the  sacred  spot,  and  moved 
on.  We  passed  under  the  "  Ecce  Homo  Arch,"  and  saw  the 
very  window  from  which  Pilate's  wife  warned  her  husband  to 
htive  nothing  to  do  with  the  persecution  of  the  Just  Man. 
This  window  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  consider- 
ing its  great  age.  They  showed  us  where  Jesus  rested  the 
second  time,  and  where  the  mob  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
said,  ^'  Let  his  blood  be  upon  our  heads,  and  upon  our  children's 
children  forever."  The  French  Catholics  are  building  a  church 
on  this  spot,  and  with  their  usual  veneration  for  historical 
relics,  are  incorporating  into  the  new  such  scraps  of  ancient 
walls  as  they  have  found  there.  Further  on,  we  saw  the  sprv 
where  the  fainting  Saviour  fell  under  the  weight  of  his  cnv  . 
A  great  granite  column  of  some  ancient  temple  lay  there  at 
the  time,  and  the  heavy  cross  struck  it  such  a  blow  tliat  it 
broke  in  two  in  the  middle.  Such  was  the  guide's  story  when 
he  halted  us  before  the  broken  column. 

We  crossed  a  street,  and  came  presently  to  the  former  resi- 
dence of  St.  Veronica.  Wlien  the  Saviour  passed  there,  slie 
came  out,  full  of  womanly  compassion,  and  spoke  pitying  words 
to  him,  undaunted  by  the  hootings  and  the  threatenings  of  the 
mob,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief.   We  had  heard  so  much  of  St.  Veronica,  and  seen 
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ber  picture  by  bo  many  masters,  that  it  was  like  meeting  an 
old  friend  unexpectedly  to  come  npon  her  ancient  home  in  Je- 
rusalem. The  strangest  thing  about  the  incident  that  haa 
made  her  name  so  famous,  is,  that  when  she  wiped  the  perspi- 
ration away,  the  print  of  the  Saviour's  face  remained  upon  the 
handkerchief,  a  perfect  portrait,  and  so  remains  unto  this  day. 
We  knew  this,  because  we  saw  this  handkerchief  in  a  cathe- 
dral in  Paris,  in  another  in  Spain,  and  in  two  others  in  Italy. 
In  the  Milan  cathedral  it  costs  five  francs  to  see  it,  and  at  St. 
Peter's,  at  Kome,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  it  at  any  price. 
No  tradition  is  so  amply  verified  as  this  of  St.  Veronica  and 
her  handkerchief. 

At  the  next  comer  we  saw  a  deep  indention  in  the  hard  stone 
masonry  of  the  comer  of  a  house,  but  might  have  gone  heed- 
lessly by  it  but  that  the  guide  said  it  was  made  by  the  elbow 
of  the  Saviour,  who  stumbled  here  and  fell.  Presently  we- 
came  to  just  such  another  indention  in  a  stone  wall.  The  guide 
said  the  Saviour  fell  here,  also,  and  made  this  depression  with 
his  elbow. 

There  were  other  places  where  the  Lord  fell,  and  others 
where  he  rested ;  but  one  of  the  most  curious  landmarks  of 
ancient  history  we  found  on  this  morning  walk  through  the 
crooked  lanes  tliat  lead  toward  Calvary,  was  a  certain  stone 
built  into  a  house — a  stone  that  was  so  seamed  and  scarred 
that  it  bore  a  sort  of  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  human  face. 
The  pnijections  that  answered  for  cheeks  were  worn  smooth  by 
the  passionate  kisses  of  generations  of  pilgrims  from  distant 
lands.  We  asked  "  Why  ?"  The  guide  said  it  was  because 
tliis  was  one  of  "  tlie  very  stones  of  Jemsalem"  that  Christ 
mentioned  wlien  he  was  reproved  for  permitting  the  people  to 
cry  "  Hosannah  !"  when  he  made  his  memorable  entry  into  the 
city  upon  an  ass.  One  of  the  pilgrims  said,  "But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  stones  did  cry  out — Christ  said  that  if  the 
people  stopped  from  shouting  Uosannah,  the  very  stones  would 
do  it."  The  guide  was  perfectly  serene.  He  said,  calmly, 
"  This  is  one  of  the  stones  that  tvoidd  have  cried  out."  It  was 
of  little  use  to  try  to  shake  this  fellow's  simple  faith — it  was 
easy  to  see  that. 


J 
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And  80  we  came  at  last  to  another  wonder,  of  deep  and 
abiding  interest — the  veritable  house  where  the  unhappy 
wretch  once  lived  who  has  been  celebrated  in  song  and  storj 
for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  as  the  Wandering  Jew. 
On  tlie  memorable  day  of  the  Crucifixion  he  stood  in  this  old 
doorway  with  his  arms  akimbo,  looking  out  upon  the  strujr- 
gling  mob  that  was  approaching,  and  when  the  weary  Saviour 
would  have  sat  down  and  rested  him  a  moment,  pushed  him 
rudely  away  and  said,  "  Move  on !"  The  Lord  said,  "  Move 
on,  tlion,  likewise,"  and  the  command  has  never  been  revoked 
from  that  day  to  tliis.  All  men  know  how  that  the  miscreant 
upon  whose  head  that  just  curse  fell  has  roamed  up  and  down 
the  wide  world,  for  ages  and  ages,  seeking  rest  and  never  find- 
ing it — courting  death  but  always  in  vain — longing  to  stop,  in 
city,  in  wilderness,  in  desert  solitudes,  yet  hearing  always  that 
relentless  warning  to  marcli — march  on!  They  say — do  tliese 
hoary  traditions — that  when  Titus  sacked  Jerusalem  and 
slaughtered  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  in  her  streets  and 
by-ways,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  seen  always  in  tlie  thickest 
of  the  fight,  and  that  when  battle-axes  gleamed  in  the  air,  he 
bowed  his  head  beneath  them ;  when  swords  flashed  their 
deadly  lightnings,  he  sprang  in  their  way ;  he  bared  his  breast 
to  whizzing  javelins,  to  hissing  arrows,  to  any  and  to  every 
weapon  that  promised  death  and  forgetfulnese,  and  rest.  But 
it  was  useless — he  walked  forth  out  of  the  carnage  without  a 
wound.  And  it  is  said  that  five  hundred  years  afterward  he 
followed  Mahomet  when  he  carried  destruction  to  the  cities  of 
Arabia,  and  then  turned  against  him,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
win  the  death  of  a  traitor.  His  calculations  were  wrong 
again.  No  quarter  was  given  to  any  living  creature  but  one, 
and  that  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  host  that  did  not  want  it. 
He  sought  death  five  hundred  years  later,  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades,  and  offered  himself  to  famine  and  pestilence  at  As- 
calon.  He  escaped  again — he  could  not  die.  These  repeated 
annoyances  could  have  at  last  but  one  effect — they  shook  his 
confidence.  Since  then  the  Wandering  Jew  has  carried  on  a 
kind  of  desultory  toying  with  the  most  promising  oi  the  aids 
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and  implements  of  destruction,  bnt  with  small  hope,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  He  has  speculated  some  in  cholera  and  railroads, 
and  has  taken  almost  a  lively  interest  in  infernal  machines  and 
patent  medicines.  He  is  old,  now,  and  grave,  as  becomes  an 
age  like  his ;  he  indalges  in  no  light  amnsements  save  that  he 
goee  sometimes  to  executions,  and  is  fond  of  ftinerals. 

There  is  one  thing  he  can  not  avoid  ;  go  where  he  will  about 
the  world,  he  must  never  fail  to  report  in  Jerusalem  everjr  fif- 
tieth year.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  he  was  here  for  the  thirty- 
seventh  time  since  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Calvary,  They  say 
that  many  old  people,  who  are  here  now,  saw  him  then,  and 


had  seen  him  before.  He  looks  always  the  same — old,  and 
withered,  and  hollow-eyed,  and  listless,  save  that  there  is  abont 
him  something  which  seeme  to  sorest  that  he  is  looking  for  some 
one,  expecting  some  one — the  friends  of  his  youth,  perhaps. 
Bnt  the  most  ofthemaredead,Dow.  Heahrayspokes  about  the 
87 
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old  streets  looking  lonesome,  makiug  his  mark  on  a  wall  hera 
and  there,  and  eyeing  the  oldest  buildings  with  a  sort  of  friendly 
half  interest ;  and  he  sheds  a  few  tears  at  the  threshold  of  his 
ancient  dwelling,  and  bitter,  bitter  tears  they  are.  Then  he  col- 
lects his  rent  and  leaves  again.  He  has  been  seen  standing  near 
the  Charch  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre  on  many  a  starlight  night, 
for  he  has  cherished  an  idea  for  many  centuries  that  if  he  could 
only  enter  there,  he  could  rest.  But  when  he  approaches,  the 
doors  slam  to  with  a  crash,  the  earth  trembles,  and  all  the  lighta 
in  Jerusalem  bum  a  ghastly  blue  I  He  does  this  every  fifty 
years,  just  the  same.  It  is  hopeless,  but  then  it  is  hard  to  break 
habits  one  has  been  eighteen  hundred  years  accustomed  to. 
The  old  tourist  is  far  away  on  his  wanderings,  now.  How  he 
must  smile  to  see  a  pack  ot  blockheads  like  us,  galloping  about 
the  world,  and  looking  wise,  and  imagining  we  are  finding 
out  a  good  deal  about  it  1  He  must  have  a  consuming  eon- 
tempt  for  the  ignorant,  complacent  asses  that  go  skurrying 
about  the  world  in  these  railroading  days  and  call  it  traveling. 
When  the  guide  pointed  out  where  the  Wandering  Jew  had 
left  his  familiar  mark  upon  a  wall,  I  was  filled  with  astoniali- 
ment.    It  read : 

••8  T.— 1860— X." 

All  I  have  revealed  about  the  Wandering  Jew  can  be  amply 
proven  by  reference  to  our  guide. 

The  mighty  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the  paved  court  around 
it,  occupy  a  fourth  part  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  upon  Mount 
Moriah,  wliere  King  Solomon's  Temple  stood.  This  Mosque  ia 
the  holiest  place  the  Mohammedan  knows,  outside  of  Mecca* 
Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  past,  no  Christian  could  gain  ad- 
mission to  it  or  its  court  for  love  or  money.  But  the  prohibi- 
tion has  been  removed,  and  we  entered  freely  for  bucksheesh. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  the  exquisite 
grace  and  symmetry  that  have  made  this  Mosque  so  celebrated 
— because  I  did  not  see  them.  One  can  not  see  such  things  at 
an  instant  glance—one  frequently  only  finds  out  how  really 
beautiful  a  really  beautiful  woman  is  after  considerable  a» 
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qnaintanoe  with  lier;  and  the  rule  applies  to  Niagara  Falk,  to 
ma]eetic  mountaixiA  and  to  moequee — especially  to  moBques. 

The  $^at  feature  of  the  Mosque  of  Omfr  is  the  prodigioua 
rock  in  the  centre  of  its  .rotunda.  It  was  upon  this  rock  that 
Abraham  came  eo  near  offering  up  his  son  Isaac— this,  at 
least,  is  authentic — it  is  very  much  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
most  of  the  traditions,  at  any  rate.  On  this  rock,  also,  the 
angel  stood  and  threatened  Jerusalem,  and  David  persuaded 
him  to  spare  the  cily.  Mahomet  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  stone.  From  it  he  ascended  to  heaven.  The  stone  tried 
to  follow  him,  and  if  the  angel  Gabriel  had  not  happened  by 
the  merest  good  luck  to  be  there  to  seize  it,  it  would  have  done 
it  Very  few  people  have  a  grip  like  Gabriel— the  prints  of 
his  monstrous  lingers,  two  indies  deep,  are  to  be  seen  in  thai 
rock  to-day. 

This  rock,  large  as  it  is,  is  suspended  in  the  air.  Itdoesnol 
touch  any  thing  at  all.  The  guide  said  so.  This  is  very  won- 
derful. In  the  place  on  it  where  Mahomet  stood,  he  left  his 
foot-prints  in  the  solid  stone.  I  should  Judge  that  he  wore 
about  eighteens.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say,  when  I  spoke 
of  the  rock  being  suspended,  was,  that  in  the  floor  of  the  cav- 
ern under  it  they  showed  us  a  slab  which  they  said  covered  a 
hole  which  was  a  thing  of  extraordinary  interest  to  all  Mo* 
hammedans,  because  that  hole  leads  down  to  perdition,  and 
every  soul  that  is  transferred  from  thence  to  Heaven  must 
pass  up  through  this  orifice.  Mahomet  stands  there  and  lifts 
them  out  by  the  hair.  All  Mohammedans  shave  their  heads, 
but  they  are  careful  to  leave  a  lock  of  hair  for  the  Prophet  to 
take  hold  of.  Our  guide  observed  that  a  good  Mohammedan 
would  consider  himself  doomed  to  stay  with  the.  damned  for- 
ever if  he  were  to  lose  his  scalp-lock  and  die  before  it  grew 
again.  The  most  of  them  that  I  have  seen  ought  to  stay  with 
the  damned,  any  how,  without  reference  to  how  they  were 
barbered. 

For  several  ages  no  woman  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
cavern  where  that  important  hole  is.  The  reason  is  tliat  one 
of  the  sex  was  once  caught  there  blabbing  every  thing  die 
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knew  about  what  was  going. on  above  ground,  to  thoTapscal- 
liona  in  the  infernal  regions  down  below.  She  carried  ber  gos- 
siping to  such  an  extreme  that  nothing  could  be  kept  privats 
— nothing  could  be  done  or  said  on  earth  but  everj  bodj  in 
perdition  knew  all  about  it  before  the  sun  went  down.  It 
was  about  time  to  suppress  this  woman's  telegraph,  and  it  was 
promptly  done.     Her  breath  subsided  about  the  same  time. 

The  inside  of  the  great  mosque  is  very  showy  with  vari^ft- 
ted  marble  walls  and  with  windows  and  inscriptions  of  elabo- 
rate mosaic.  The  Xurks  have  their  sacred  relics,  like  the 
Catholics.  The  guide  showed  us  the  veritable  armor  worn  by 
the  great  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Mahomet,  and  also  ths 
buckler  of  Mahomet's  uncle.  The  great  iron  railing  which 
surrounds  the  rock  was  ornamented  in  one  place  with  a  thoi^ 
sand  rags  tied  to  its  open  work.  These  are  to  remind  Maho- 
met not  to  forget  the  worshipers  who  placed  them  there^ 
It  is  considered  the  next  best  thing  to  tying  threads  around  hiii 
finger  by  way  of  reminders. 

Just  outside  the  mosque  is  a  miniature  temple,  which  marks 
the  spot  where  David  and  Goliah  used  to  sit  and  judge  the 
people.* 

Every  where  about  the  Mosque  of  Omar  are  portions  of  pil- 
lars, curiously  wrought  altars,  and  fragments  of  elegantly 
carved  marble — precious  remains  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Thesa 
have  been  dug  from  all  depths  in  the  soil  and  rubbish  of 
Mount  Moriah,  and  the  Moslems  have  always  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  preserve  them  with  the  utmost  care.  At  that  portion 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  Solomon's  Temple  which  is  called  ths 
Jew's  Place  of  Wailing,  and  where  the  Hebrevre  assemble 
every  Friday  to  kiss  the  venerated  stones  and  weep  over  ths 
fallen  greatness  of  Zion,  any  one  can  see  a  part  of  the  unques- 
tioned and  undisputed  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  same  consisting 
of  three  or  four  stones  lying  one  upon  the  other,  each  of  which 
is  about  twice  as  long  as  a  seven-octave  piano,  and  about  as  thick 
as  such  a  piano  is  high.    But,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  it  is 

^  A  pQgrim  informs  me  that  it  was  not  Darid  and  Goliih,  but  Dayid  and  SiaiL   I 
■tiok  to  mj  own  statement — ^the  guide  told  me,  and  he  ought  to  know. 
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only  «  year  or  two  ago  that  the  ancient  edict  prohibiting 
ObriBtian  robbleh  like  onraelvee  to  enter  the  Moaque  of  Omat 
and  eee  the  costly  marbles  that  once  adorned  the  inner  Templ« 
was  annulled.  The  designs  wrought  upon  these  fragments  an 
all  qnaint  and  peculiar,  and  so  tlie  charm  of  novelty  is  added 
to  the  deep  interest  they  naturally  inspire.  One  meets  with 
these  venerable  scraps  at  every  turn,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Mosque  el  Aksa,  into  whose  inner  walls  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  carefully  built  for  preservation.  These  piece* 
oi  stone,  stained  and  dusty  with  age,  dimly  hint  at  a  grandeur 
we  have  all  beeu  taught  to  regard  as  the  prlnceliest  ever  seen 
«n  earth ;  and  they  call  up  pictures  of  apageant  that  is  familiar 


to  all  imaginations — camels  laden  with  spices  and  treasure — 
beautiiul  daves,  presents  for  Solomon's  harem — a  long  cavalcad* 
of  richly  caparisoned  beasts  and  warriors — and  Sheba's  Queen  in 
the  van  of  this  vision  of  "  Oriental  magnificence."  These  ele- 
gant fragments  bear  a  richer  interest  than  the  solemn  vastneai 
of  the  stones  the  Jews  kiss  in  the  Place  of  Wailing  can  ever 
have  for  the  heedless  sinner. 
Down  in  the  hollow  groand,  nndemeath  the  olive*  and  the 
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4>range-tree8  that  floilriah  in  the  court  of  the  great  Moaqne,  is 
a  wildemefis  of  pillars — remains  of  the  ancient  Temple ;  thejr 
supported  it.  There  are  ponderous  archways  down  there, 
also,  over  which  the  destroying  "plough"  of  prophecy  passed 
harmless.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  we  are  disappointed,  in  that 
we  never  dreamed  we  might  see  portions  of  the  actual  Temple 
of  Solomon,  and  yet  experience  no  shadow  of  suspicion  that 
they  were  a  monkish  humbug  and  a  fraud. 

We  are  surfeited  with  sights.  Nothing  has  any  fascination  for 
us,  now,  but  the  Ohurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  have  been 
there  every  day,  and  have  not  grown  tired  of  it ;  but  we  are 
weary  of  every  thing  else.  The  sights  are  too  many.  They 
swarm  about  you  at  every  step ;  no  single  foot  of  ground  in  all 
Jerusalem  or  within  its  neighborhood  seems  to  be  without  a 
stirring  and  important  history  of  its  own.  It  is  a  very  relief 
to  steal  a  walk  of  a  hundred  yards  without  a  guide  along  to 
talk  unceasingly  about  every  stone  you  step  upon  and  drag  you 
back  ages  and  ages  to  the  day  when  it  achieved  celebrity. 

It  seems  hardly  real  when  I  find  myself  leaning  for  a 
moment  on  a  ruined  wall  and  looking  listlessli/  down  into  the 
historic  pool  of  Bethesda.  I  did  not  think  such  things  amid 
be  so  crowded  together  as  to  diminish  their  interest.  But  in 
serious  truth,  we  have  been  drifting  about,  for  several  days, 
using  our  eyes  and  our  ears  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
any  higher  and  worthier  reason.  And  too  often  we  have  been 
glad  when  it  was  time  to  go  home  and  be  distressed  no  more 
about  illustrious  localities. 

Our  pilgrims  compress  too  much  into  one  day.  One  oan 
gorge  sights  to  repletion  as  well  as  sweetmeats.  Since  we 
breakfasted,  this  morning,  we  have  seen  enough  to  have  fur- 
nished us  food  for  a  year's  reflection  if  we  could  have  aeea 
the  various  objects  in  comfort  and  looked  upon  them  deliber- 
ately. We  visited  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  where  David  saw 
Uriah's  wife  coming  from  the  bath  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 

We  went  out  of  the  city  by  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  of  ooune 
were  told  many  things  about  its  Tower  of  Hippicus. 

We  rode  across  tlio  Valley  of  Ilinnom,  between  two  of  the 
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Pools  of  Gihon,  and  bj  an  aqueduct  built  bj  Solomon,  which 
still  conyejB  water  to  the  citj.  We  ascended  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Oounsel,  where  Judas  received  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
we  also  lingered  a  moment  under  the  tree  a  venerable  tradition 
pays  he  hanged  himself  on. 

We  descended  to  the  canon  again,  and  then  th^  guide  began 
to  give  name  and  history  to  every  bank  and  boulder  we  came 
to :  *^  This  was  the  Field  of  Blood ;  these  cuttings  in 
tiie  rocks  were  shrines  and  temples  of  Moloch ;  here  they  sao- 
rifioed  children ;  yonder  is  the  Zion  Gate ;  the  Tyropean  Val- 
ley; the  Hill  of  Ophel;  here  is  the  junction  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat — on  your  right  is  the  Well  of  Job.'*  We  turned 
up  Jehoshaphat.  The  recital  went  on.  ^^  This  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives ;  this  is  the  Hill  of  Offense ;  the  nest  of  huts  is  the 
ViUage  of  Siloam  ;  here,  yonder,  every  where,  is  the  King's 
Garden ;  under  this  great  tree  Zacharias,  the  high  priest,  was 
murdered ;  yonder  is  Mount  Moriah  and  the  Temple  wall ;  the 
tomb  of  Absalom ;  the  tomb  of  St.  James ;  the  tomb  of  Zach- 
arias ;  beyond,  are  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  here  is  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and-^" 

We  said  tve  would  dismount,  and  quench  our  thirst,  and 
rest.  We  were  burning  up  with  the  heat.  We  were  failing 
under  the  accumulated  fatigue  of  days  and  days  of  ceaseless 
marching.    All  were  willing. 

The  Pool  is  a  deep,  walled  ditch,  through  which  a  clear 
stream  of  water  runs,  that  comes  from  under  Jerusalem  some- 
where, and  passing  through  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or 
being  supplied  from  it,  reaches  this  place  by  way  of  a  tunnel 
of  heavy  masonry.  The  famous  pool  looked  exactly  as  it 
looked  in  Solomon's  time,  no  doubt,  and  the  same  dusky.  Ori- 
ental women,  came  down  in  their  old  Oriental  way,  and  car- 
ried off  jars  of  the  water  on  their  heads,  just  as  they  did  thre« 
thousand  years  ago,  and  just  as  they  will  do  fifty  thousand 
years  hence  if  any  of  them  are  still  left  on  earth. 

We  went  away  from  there  and  stopped  at  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin.  But  the  water  was  not  good,  and  there  was  no 
oomfort  or  peace  any  where,  on  account  of  the  regiment  of  boys 
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and  girls  and  beggars  that  persecuted  ns  all  the  time  for  buck- 
fiheesh.  The  guide  wanted  us  to  give  them  some  monej,  and 
we  did  it ;  but  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  thej  were  starving 
to  death  we  could  not  but  feel  that  we  had  done  a  great  sin  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  desirable  oonsamma- 
tion,  and  so  we  tried  to  collect  it  back,  but  it  could  not  bt 
done. 

We  entered  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  we  visited  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  both  of  which  we  had  seen  before.  It  is 
not  meet  that  I  should  speak  of  them  now.  A  more  fitting 
time  wiU  come. 

I  can  not  speak  now  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  its  view  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Moab ;  nor  of 
the  Damascus  Gate  or  the  tree  that  was  planted  by  King  God' 
frey  of  Jerusalem.  One  ought  to  feel  pleasantly  when  hetalk» 
of  these  things.  I  can  not  say  any  thing  about  the  stone  col- 
umn that  projects  over  Jehoshaphat  from  the  Temple  wall  like 
a  cannon,  except  that  the  Moslems  believe  Mahomet  will  sil 
astride  of  it  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world.  It  is  a  pity 
he  could  not  judge  it  from  some  roost  of  his  own  in  Mecca^ 
without  trespassing  on  our  holy  ground.  Close  by  is  the  Golden 
Gate,  in  the  Temple  wall — a  gate  that  was  an  elegant  piece  of 
sculpture  in  the  time  of  the  Temple,  and  is  even  so  yet.  From 
it,  in  ancient  times,  the  Jewish  High  Priest  turned  loose  the  * 
scapegoat  and  let  him  flee  to  the  wilderness  and  bear  away  his 
twelve-month  load  of  the  sins  of  the  people.  It  they  were  t* 
turn  one  loose  now,  he  would  not  get  as  far  as  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  till  these  miserable  vagabonds  here  would  gobble 
him  up,**^  sins  and  all.  Uiey  wouldn't  care.  Mutton-chops  and 
sin  is  good  enough  living  for  them.  The  Moslems  watch  the 
Golden  Gate  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  an  anxious  one,  for  they 
have  an  honored  tradition  that  when  it  falls,  Islamism  will  fall, 
and  with  it  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  did  not  grieve  me  any  to 
notice  that  the  old  gate  was  getting  a  little  shaky. 

We  are  at  home  again.  We  are  exhausted.  The  sun  hat 
Toasted  us,  almost. 

*  FsTorile  pilgrim  ezprewlon. 
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We  hare  fall  comfort  in  one  reflection,  however.  Our  expe- 
riences in  Europe  have  taught  us  that  in  time  this  fatigue  will 
be  forgotten  ;  the  heat  will  be  forgotten ;  the  thiret,  ihe  tire- 
•otne  Yolubilitj  of  the  guide,  the  persecutions  of  the  beggars 
— and  then,  all  that  will  be  left  will  be  pleasant  memories  of 
Jerusalem,  memories  we  shall  call  up  with  always  increasing 
Interest  as  the  years  go  by,  memories  which  some  day  will  be- 
come all  beautiful  when  the  last  annoyance  that  incumbers 
Ihem  shall  have  faded  out  of  our  minds  never  again  to  return. 
8chool-boy  days  are  no  happier  than  the  days  of  after  life,  but 
we  look  back  upon  them  regretfully  because  we  have  forgotten 
our  punishments  at  school,  and  how  we  grieved  when  our  mar- 
bles were  lost  and  our  kites  destroyed — ^because  we  have  for- 
gotten all  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  that  canonized  epoch 
and  remember  only  its  orchard  robberies,  its  wooden  sword  pa- 
geants and  its  fishing  holydays.  We  are  satisfied.  We  can 
wait.  Our  reward  will  come.  To  us,  Jerusalem  and  to-day's 
azperiences  will  be  an  enchanted  memory  a  year  hence — a 
memory  which  money  could  not  buy  from  na. 


CHAPTER   LT. 

\  I  AE  east  np  the  acootint.    It  footed  np  prettj  fidriy. 

V  V  There  was  nothing  more  at  JeruBalem  to  be  seen^  ex- 
cept the  traditional  houaes  of  Divea  and  Lazarus  of  the  pan^ 
ble,  the  Tombfi  of  the  Kings,  and  those  of  the  Jadges ;  the 
•pot  where  thej  stoned  one  of  the  disciples  to  death,  and  be- 
headed another ;  the  room  and  the  table  made  celebrated  bj 
the  Last  Supper ;  the  fig-tree  that  Jesus  withered  ;  a  number 
of  historical  places  about  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of  OliyeS, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  others  in  different  portions  of  the  oitj 
itself. 

We  were  approaching  the  end.  Human  nature  asserted  it- 
•elf,  now.  Overwork  and  consequent  exhaustion  began  t# 
have  their  natural  effect.  They  began  to  master  the  energies 
and  dull  the  ardor  of  the  party.  Perfectly  secure  now,  against 
failing  to  accomplish  any  detail  of  the  pilgrimage,  they  felt 
like  drawing  in  advance  upon  the  holyday  soon  to  be  placed  to 
their  credit.  They  grew  a  little  lazy.  They  were  late  to 
breakfast  and  sat  long  at  dinner.  Thirty  or  forty  pilgrims  had 
arrived  from  the  ship,  by  the  short  routes,  and  much  swapping 
of  goBsip  had  to  be  indulged  in.  And  in  hot  afternoons,  they 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  lie  on  the  cool  divans  in  the 
hotel  and  smoke  and  talk  about  pleasant  experiences  of  a 
month  or  so  gone  by — for  even  thus  early  do  episodes  of  trarel 
which  were  sometimes  annoying,  sometimes  exasperating  and 
full  as  oft;en  pf  no  consequence  at  all  when  they  transpired, 
begin  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  monotonous  reminiscenoes 
and  become  shapely  landmarks  in  one's  memory.     The  fo|^ 
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whistle,  smothered  among  a  million  of  trifling  sounds,  is  not  no- 
ticed a  block  awaj,  in  the  city,  but  the  sailor  hears  it  far  at  sea^ 
whither  none  of  those  thousands  of  trifling  sounds  can  reach. 
When  one  is  in  Rome,  all  the  domes  are  alike ;  but  when  he  has 
gone  away  twelve  miles,  the  city  fades  utterly  from  sight  and 
leaves  St.  Peter's  swelling  above  the  level  plain  like  an  an- 
chored balloon.  When  one  is  traveling  in  Europe,  the  daily 
incidents  seem  all  alike ;  but  when  he  has  placed  them  all  two 
months  and  two  thousand  miles  behind  him,  those  that  were 
worthy  of  being  remembered  are  prominent,  and  those  that 
were  really  insignificant  have  vanished.  This  disposition  to 
smoke,  and  idle  and  talk,  was  not  well.  It  was  plain  that  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  gain  ground.  A  diversion  must  be 
tried,  or  demoralization  would  ensue.  The  Jordan,  Jericho 
and  the  Dead  Sea  were  suggested.  The  remainder  of  Jeni- 
•alem  must  be  left  unvisited,  for  a  little  while.  The  journey 
was  approved  at  once.  New  life  stirred  in  every  pulse.  In 
the  saddle — abroad  on  the  plains — sleeping  in  beds  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon :  fancy  was  at  work  with  these  things  in  li 
moment. — It  was  painful  to  note  how  readily  these  town-bred 
men  had  taken  to  the  free  life  of  the  camp  and  the  desert. 
The  nomadic  instinct  is  a  human  instinct ;  it  was  bom  witli 
•Adam  and  transmitted  through  the  patriarchs,  and  after  thirty 
centuries  of  steady  eflbrt,  civilization  has  not  educated  it  en- 
tirely out  of  us  yet.  It  has  a  charm  which,  once  tasted,  a  man 
will  yearn  to  taste  again.  The  nomadic  instinct  can  not  be 
educated  out  of  an  Indian  at  all. 

The  Jordan  journey  being  approved,  our  dragoman  was  no- 
tified. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  caravan  was  before  the  hotel 
door  and  we  were  at  breakfast.  There  was  a  commotion  about 
the  place.  Kumors  of  war  and  bloodshed  were  flying  every 
where.  The  lawless  Bedouins  ill  the  Yalley  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  deserts  down  by  the  Dead  Sea  were  up  in  arms,  and  were 
going  to  destroy  all  comers.  They  had  had  a  battle  with  a 
troop  of  Turkish  cavalry  and  defeated  them ;  several  men 
killed.     They  had  shut  up  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  and  a 
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Turkiah  garrison  in  an  old  fort  near  Jericho,  and  were  h^ 
sieging  tliem.  They  had  marched  upon  a  camp  of  onr  excur- 
sionists by  the  Jordan,  and  the  pilgrims  only  saved  their  lives 
by  stealing  away  and  flying  to  Jemsalem  nnderwhip  and  spur 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Another  of  onr  parties  had  been 
fired  on  from  an  ambush  and  then  attacked  in  the  open  day. 
Shots  were  fired  on  both  sides.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
bloodshed.  We  spoke  with  the  very  pilgrim  who  had  fired 
one  of  the  shots,  and  learned  from'  his  own  lips  how,  in  this 
imminent  deadly  peril,  only  the  cool  courage  of  the  pilgrims, 
their  strength  of  numbers  and  imposing  display  of  war  mate- 
rial, had  saved  them  from  utter  destruction.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Consul  had  requested  that  no  more  of  our  pilgrims 
should  go  to  the  Jordan  while  this  state  of  things  lasted ;  and 
further,  that  he  was  unwilling  tnat  any  more  should  go,  at  least 
without  an  unusually  strong  military  guard.  Here  was 
trouble.  But  with  the  .horses  at  the  door  and  every  body 
aware  of  what  they  were  there  for,  what  would  you  have  donet 
Acknowledged  that  you  were  afraid,  and  backed  shamefully 
out }  Hardly.  It  would  not  be  human  nature,  where  there 
were  so  many  women.  You  would  have  done  as  we  did :  said 
you  were  not  afraid  of  a  million  Bedouins— and  made  your 
will  and  proposed  quietly  to  yourself  to  take  up  an  nnostenta- 
tioi^  position  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

I  think  we  must  all  have  determined  upon  the  same  line  of 
tactics,  for  it  did  seem  as  if  we  never  would  get  to  Jericho.  I 
had  a  notoriously  slow  horse,  but  somehow  I  could  not  keep 
him  in  the  rear,  to  save  my  neck.  He  was  forever  turning  up 
in  the  lead.  In  such  cases  I  trembled  a  little,  and  got  down 
to  fix  my  saddle.  But  it  was  not  of  any  use.  The  others  all 
got  down  to  fix  their  saddles,  too.  I  never  saw  such  a  time 
with  saddles.  It  was  the  first  time  any  of  them  had  got  out 
of  order  in  three  weeks,  and  now  they  had  all  broken  down  at 
once.  I  tried  walking,  for  exercise — ^I  had  not  had  enough  in 
Jerusalem  searching  for  holy  places.  But  it  was  a  failure. 
The  whole  mob  were  suffering  for  exercise,  and  it  was  not  fifteen 


tninntes  till  they  were  all  on  foot  and  I  had  the  lead  again.    It 
wae  very  discouraging. 


This  was  all  after  we  got  beyond  Betliany.  We  stopped  at 
the  village  of  Bethany,  an  hour  out  from  JeruEalem,  They 
showed  us  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  I  had  rather  live  in  it  than 
in  any  bouse  in  the  town.  And  they  showed  us  also  a  large 
"  Fountain  of  Lazarus,"  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village  the 
ancient  dwelling  of  Lazarns.  Lazarus  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  property.  The  legends  of  the  Sunday  Schools  do  him 
great  injustice;  they  give  one  the  impression  that  he  was  poor. 
It  is  because  they  get  him  confused  with  that  Lazarus  who  bad 
no  merit  but  his  virtne,  and  virtue  never  has  been  as  respect- 
able as  money.  The  house  of  Lazarus  is  a  three-stoiy  edifice, 
of  stone  masonry,  but  the  accumulated  rubbisli  of  ages  has 
buried  all  of  it  but  the  upper  story.  We  took  candles  and  do- 
Boended  to  the  dismal  cell-like  chambers  where  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  with  Martha  and  Mary,  and  conversed  with  them  about 
their  brother.  We  could  not  but  look  upon  these  old  dingy 
iqiutments  with  a  more  than  common  interest 
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We  bad  had  a  gUmpee,  from  a  monntaln  tap,  of  die  Dead 
Sea,  lying  like  a  blae  shield  in  the  plam  of  the  Jordan,  and 
now  we  were  marching  down  a  close,  flaming,  ragged,  deeolate 
defile,  where  no  living  creature  coald  enjoj  life,  except,  pw- 
hapfl,  a  Balamander.  It  was  such  a  dreary,  repulsive,  horribla 
solitude  1  It  was  the  "  wildernees "  where  John  preached, 
with  camel's  hair  about  his  loins — raiment  enough — ^bat  he 
never  could  have  got  his  locusts  and  wild  honey  here.  We 
were  moping  along  down  tbroogh  this  dreadful  place,  everj 
man  in  the  rear.  Our  guards — two  gorgeons  young  Arab 
sheiks,  with  caigoes  of  swords,  guns,  pistols  and  da^ere  ob 
board — were  losing  ahead. 
"  Bedouins  I" 

Every  man  shrank  up  and  disappeared  in  his  clotfaee  like  a 
mnd-tortle.  Vj 
first  impulse  was 
to  dash  forward 
and  destroy  tb« 
Bedouins.  31y 
second  was  to 
dash  to  tlie  rear 
to  see  if  there 
were  any  coming 
in  that  direction. 
I  acted  on  the 
latter  impulse. 
So  did  all  the 
others.  If  any 
Bedouins  bad 
approached  ua, 
then,  from  that 
point  of  the 
compass,  they 
would  have  paid 
dearly  for  their 
OHAROB  OK  BEDomss.  rashneBB.       We 

all  remarked 
that,  afterwards.     There  would  have  been  stienes  of  riot  and 
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bloodshed  there  that  no  pen  could  describe.  I  know  that,  bo- 
eanse  each  man  told  what  he  woold  have  done,  individually ; 
and  such  a  medley  of  strange  and  unheard-of  inventions  of 
emelty  you  could  not  conceive  of.  One  man  said  he  had 
calmly  made  up  his  mind  to  perish  where  he  stood,  if  need  be, 
but  never  yield  an  inch  ;  he  was  going  to  wait,  with  deadly 
patience,  till  he  could  count  the  stripes  upon  the  first  Be- 
douin's jacket,  and  then  count  them  and  let  him  have  it.  An- 
other was  going  to  sit  still  till  the  first  lance  reached  within  an 
inch  of  his  breast,  and  then  dodge  it  and  seize  it.  I  forbear 
to  tell  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  that  Bedouin  that  owned  it. 
It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  it.  Another  was 
going  to  scalp  such  Bedouins  as  fell  to  his  share,  and  take  his 
bald-headed  sons  of  the  desert  home  with  him  alive  for 
trophies.  But  the  wild-eyed  pilgrim  rhapsodist  was  .silent. 
His  orbs. gleamed  with  a  deadly  light,  but  his  lips  moved  not. 
Anxiety  grew,  and  he  was  questioned.  If  he  had  got  a  Be- 
douin, what  would  he  have  done  with  him — shot  him  t  He 
smiled  a  smile  of  grim  contempt  and  shook  his  head.  Would 
he  have  stabbed  him  t  Anotlier  shake.  Would  he  have  qui^- 
tered  him — flayed  himt  More  shakes.  Oh!  horror,  what 
would  he  have  done  t 

"  Eat  him  1" 

Such  was  tlie  awful  sentence  that  thundered  firom  his  lips. 
What  was  grammar  to  a  desperado  like  that)  I  was  glad  in 
my  heart  that  I  had  been  spared  these  scenes  of  malignant 
oamage.  No  Bedouins  attacked  our  terrible  rear.  And  none 
attacked  the  front.  The  new-comers  were  only  a  reinforce- 
ment of  cadaverous  Arabs,  in  shirts  and  bare  legs,  sent  &r 
ahead  of  us  to  brandish  rusty  guns,  and  shout  and  brag,  and 
cany  on  like  lunatics,  and  thus  scare  away  all  bands  of  mar 
rauding  Bedouins  that  might  lurk  about  our  path.  What  a 
shame  it  is  that  armed  white  Christians  must  travel  under 
guard  of  vermin  like  this  as  a  protection  against  the  prodding 
vagabonds  of  the  desert — ^those  sanguinary  outlaws  who  are 
-  always  going  to  do  something  desperate,  but  never  do  it.  I 
may  as  well  mention  here  that  on  our  whole  trip  we  saw  no 
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Bedoains,  and  had  no  more  nee  for  an  Arab  gaard  than 
conld  have  had  for  patent  leather  boots  and  white  kid  gloves. 
The  Bedoains  that  attacked  the  other  parties  of  pilgrims  so 
fiercely  were  provided  for  the  occasion  by  the  Arab  guards  of 
those  parties,  and  shipped  from  Jerusalem  for  temporary  ser- 
vice as  Bedouins.  They  met  together  in  full  view  of  the  pil- 
grims, after  the  battle,  and  took  lunch,  divided  the  bucksheed 
extorted  in  the  season  of  danger,  and  then  accompanied  the 
cavalcade  home  to  the  city  !  The  nuisance  of  an  Arab  guard 
is  one  which  is  created  by  the  Sheiks  and  the  Bedouins  to- 
gether, for  mutual  profit,  it  is  said,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it 

We  visited  the  fountain  the  prophet  Elisha  sweetened  (it  ii 
sweet  yet ;)  where  he  remained  some  time  and  was  fed  by  tbt 
ravens. 

Ancient  Jericho  is  not  very  picturesque  as  a  ruin.^  When 
Joshua  marched  around  it  seven  times,  some  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  blew  it  down  with  his  trumpet,  he  did  the  work 
BO  well  and  so  completely  that  he  hardly  left  enough  of  tkt 
city  to  cast  a  shadow.  The  curse  pronounced  against  the  re- 
building of  it,  has  never  been  removed.  One  King,  holding 
the  curse  in  light  estimation,  made  the  attempt,  but  wsi 
stricken  sorely  for  his  presumption.  Its  site  will  alwayi 
remain  unoccupied ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  locations 
for  a  town  we  have  seen  in  all  Palestine. 

At  two  in  the  morning  they  routed  us  out  of  bed — another 
piece  of  unwarranted  cruelty — another  stupid  effort  of  oar 
dragoman  to  get  ahead  of  a  rival.  It  was  not  two  hours  to  the 
Jordan.  However,  we  were  dressed  and  under  way  before  any 
one  thought  of  looking  to  see  what  time  it  was,  and  so  we 
drowsed  on  through  the  chill  night  air  and  dreamed  of  camp 
fires,  warm  beds,  and  other  comfortable  things. 

There  was  no  conversation.  People  do  not  talk  when  they 
are  cold,  and  wretched,  and  sleepy.  We  nodded  in  the  saddle, 
at  times,  and  woke  up  with  a  start  to  find  that  the  prooessioa 
had  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  Then  there  was  energy  and 
attention  to  business  until  its  dusky  outlines  came  in  sight 
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again.  Occasionally  the  order  was  passed  in  a  low  voice  down 
the  line :  "  Close  up — close  up  !  Bedouins  lurk  here,  every 
where !"  What  an  exquisite  shudder  it  sent  shivering  along 
one's  spine  I 

We  reached  the  famous  river  before  four  o'clock,  and  the 
night  was  so  black  that  we  could  have  ridden  into  it  without 
seeing  it.  Some  of  us  were  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 
We  waited  and  waited  for  daylight,  but  it  did  not  come.  Fi- 
nally we  went  away  in  the  dark  and  slept  an  hour  on  the 
ground,  in  the  bushes,  and  caught  cold.  It  was  a  costly  nap, 
on  that  account,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  paying  investment 
because  it  brought  unconsciousness  of  the  dreary  minutes  and 
put  us  in  a  somewhat  fitter  mood  for  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
sacred  river. 

With  the  first  suspicion  of  dawn,  every  pilgrim  took  oflf  hia 
clothes  and  waded  into  the  dark  torrent,  singing : 

"  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand, 
And  cast  a  wistful  eye 
To  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land, 
Where  my  possessions  lie." 

But  they  did  not  sing  long.  The  water  was  so  fearfully  cold 
that  they  were  obliged  to  stop  singing  and  scamper  out  again. 
Then  they  stood  on  the  bank  shivering,  and  so  chagrined  and 
BO  grieved,  that  they  merited  honest  compassion.  Because  an- 
other dream,  another  cherished  hope,  had  failed.  They  had 
promised  themselves  all  along  that  they  would  cross  the  Jordan 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  it  when  they  entered  Canaan  from 
their  long  pilgrimage  in  the  desert.  They  Y^ould  cross  where 
the  twelve  stones  were  placed  in  memory  of  that  great  event. 
While  they  did  it  they  would  picture  to  themselves  that  vast 
army  of  pilgrims  marching  through  the  cloven  waters,  bearing 
the  hallowed  ark  of  the  covenant  and  shouting  hosannahs,  and 
singing  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Each  had  promised 
himself  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  cross.  They  were  at  the 
goal  of  their  hopes  at  last,  but  the  current  was  too  swifts  the 
water  was  too  cold ! 

38 
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It  was  then  that  Jack  did  them  a  service.  With  that  engag- 
ing recklessness  of  consequences  which  is  natural  to  youlti, 
and  so  proper  and  so  seemly,  as  well,  he  went  and  led  the  vaj 
across  the  Jordan,  and  all  was  happiness  again.  Every  indi- 
vidual waded  over,  then,  and  stood  upon  the  further  bank. 
The  water  was  not  quite  ^breast  deep,  anywhere.  If  it  had 
been  more,  we  could  hardly  have  accomplished  the  feat,  forthe 
strong  current  would  have  swept  us  down  the  stream,  and  we 
would  have  been  exhausted  and  drowned  before  reaching  a 
place  where  we  could  make  a  landing.  The  main  object  com- 
passed, the  drooping,  miserable  party  sat  down  to  wait  for  the 
Bun  again,  for  all  wanted  to  see  the  water  as  well  as  feel  it, 
Sut  it  was  too  cold  a  pastime.  Some  cans  were  filled  from  the 
holy  river,  some  canes  cut  from  its  banks,  and  then  we  moant- 
ed  and  rode  reluctantly  away  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death. 
So  we  saw  the  Jordan  very  dimly.  The  thickets  of  busbn 
that  bordered  its  banks  threw  their  shadows  across  its  shallow, 
turbulent  waters  ("  stormy,"  the  hymn  makes  them,  which  is 
rather  a  complimentary  stretch  of  fancy,)  and  we  could  not 
judge  of  the  width  of  the  stream  by  the  eye.  We  knew  by 
our  wading  experience,  however,  that  many  streets  in  America 
are  double  as  wide  ss  the  Jordan. 

Daylight  came,  soon  after  we  got  under  way,  and  in  the 

course  of  an  hour  or 

two  we  reached  the 

Dead  Sea.    Nothing 

grows    in    the  flat, 

burning    desert 

around  it  but  weeds 

and   tlie   Dead  Sea 

'  apple  the  poets  say 

is   beautiful   to  the 

eye,  but  crumbles  to 

aahee  and  dust  when 

TH«  DBAB  8BA  7**°  break  it.    Such 

as  we  found  were  not 

handsome,  but  they  were  bitter  to  the  taste.     They  yield(id  no 

dust.     It  was  because  they  were  not  ripe,  perhaps. 
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The  desert  and  the  barren  hills  gleam  painfully  in  the  sun, 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  is  no  pleasant  thing  or  living 
creature  upon  it  or  about  its  borders  to  cheer  the  eye.  It  is  a 
scorching,  arid,  repulsive  solitude.  A  silence  broods  over  the 
scene  that  is  depressing  to  the  spirits.  It  makes  one  think  of 
funerals  and  death. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  small.  Its  waters  are  very  clear,  and  it 
haa  a  pebbly  bottom  and  is  shallow  for  some  distance  out  from 
the  shores.  It  yields  quantities  of  asphaltum ;  fragments  of  it 
lie  all  about  its  banks ;  this  stuff  gives  the  place  something  of 
an  unpleasant  smell. 

All  our  reading  had  taught  us  to  expect  that  the  first  plunge 
into  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  attended  with  distressing  results 
— our  bodies  would  feel  as  if  they  were  suddenly  pierced  by 
millions  of  red-hot  needles' ;  the  dreadful  smarting  would  con- 
tinue for  hours ;  we  might  even  look  to  be  blistered  from  heacd 
to  foot,  and  suffer  miserably  for  many  days.  We  were  disap- 
pointed. Our  eight  sprang  in  at  the  same  time  that  another 
party  of  pilgrims  did,  and  nobody  screamed  once.  None  of 
them  ever  did  complain  of  any  thing  more  than  a  slight  prick- 
ing sensation  in  places  where  their  skin  was  abraded,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  time.  My  face  smarted  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
but  it  was  partly  because  I  got  it  badly  sun-burned  while  I  was 
bathing,  and  staid  in  so  long  that  it  became  plastered  over 
with  salt. 

No,  the  water  did  not  blister  us ;  it  did  not  cover  us  with  a 
tlitnj  ooze  and  confer  upon  us  an  atrocious  fragrance ;  it  was 
not  very  slimy  ;  and  I  could  not  discover  that  we  smelt  reaDy 
any  worse  than  we  have  always  smelt  since  we  have  been  in 
Palestine.  It  was  only  a  different  kind  of  smell,  but  not  con- 
spicuous on  that  account,  because  we  have  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety in  tliat  respect.  We  didn't  smell,  there  on  the  Jordan, 
the  same  as  we  do  in  Jerusalem ;  and  we  don't  smell  in  Jeru- 
salem just  as  we  did  in  Nazareth,  or  Tiberias,  or  Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi,  or  any  of  those  other  ruinous  ancient  towns  in  Galilee. 
'  No,  we  change  all  the  time,  and  generally  for  the  worse.  We 
do  our  own  washing. 
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It  was  a  funny  bath.  We  could  not  sink.  One  could  stretch 
himself  at  full  length  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  on  his  breast, 
and  all  of  his  body  above  a  line  drawn  from  the  comer  of  his 
jaw  past  the  middle  of  his  side,  the  middle  of  his  leg  and 
through  his  ancle  bone,  would  remain  out  of  water.  He  could 
h'ft  his  head  clear  out,  if  he  chose.  No  position  can  be  retain- 
ed long;  you  lose  your  balance  and  whirl  over,  first  on 
your  back  and  then  on  your  face,  and  so  on.  You  can  lie  com- 
fortably, on  your  back,  with  your  head  out,  and  your  legs  ouw 
from  your  knees  down,  by  steadying  yourself  with  your  hanaa 
You  can  sit,  with  your  knees  drawn  up  to  your  chin  and  yom 
arms  clasped  around  them,  but  you  are  bound  to  turn  ovew 
presently,  because  you  are  top-heavy  in  that  position.  You 
can  stand  up  straight  in  water  that  is  over  your  head,  and  from 
the  middle  of  your  breast  upward  you  will  not  be  wet.  Bu% 
you  can  not  remain  so.  The  water  will  soon  float  your  feet  to 
the  surface.  You  can  not  swim  on  your  back  and  make  any 
progress  of  any  consequence,  because  your  feet  stick  away 
above  the  surface,  and  there  is  nothing  to  propel  yourself  with 
but  your  heels.  If  you  swim  on  your  face,  you  kick  up  the 
water  like  a  stem-wheel  boat.  You  make  no  headway.  A 
horse  is  so  top-heavy  that  he  can  neither  swim  nor  stand  up  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  turns  over  on  his  side  at  once.  Some  of 
us  bathed  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  then  came  out  coated 
with  salt  till  w^  shone  like  icicles.  We  scrubbed  it  off  with  a 
coarse  towel  and  rode  off  with  a  splendid  brand-new  smell, 
though  it  was  one  which  was  not  any  more  disagreeable  than 
those  we  have  been  for  several  weeks  enjoying.  It  was  the 
variegated  villainy  and  novelty  of  it  that  charmed  us.  Salt 
crystals  glitter  in  the  sun  about  the  shores  of  the  lake.  In 
places  they  coat  the  ground  like  a  brilliant  crust  of  ice. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  somehow  got  the  impression  ,that  the 
river  Jordan  was  four  thousand  miles  long  and  thirty-five  miles 
wide.  It  is  only  ninety  miles  long,  and  so  crooked  that  a  man 
does  not  know  which  side  of  it  he  is  on  half  the  time.  In 
going  ninety  miles  it  does  not  get  over  more  than  fifty  milea 
of  ground.     It  is  not  any  wider  than  Broadway  in  New  York. 
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There  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  this  Dead  Sea — neither  of  them 
twenty  miles  long  or  thirteen  wide.  And  yet  when  I  was  in 
Sunday  School  I  thought  they  were  sixty  thousand  miles  in 
diameter. 

Travel  and  experience  mar  the  grandest  pictures  and  rob  us 
of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  our  boyhood.  Well,  let 
them  go.  I  have  already  seen  the  Empire  of  King  Solomon 
diminish  to  the  size  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  I  suppose 
I  can  bear  the  reduction  of  the  seas  and  the  river. 

We  looked  every  where,  as  we  passed  along,  but  never  saw 
grain  or  crystal  of  Lot's  wife.  It  was  a  great  disappointment. 
For  many  and  many  a  year  we  had  known  her  sad  story,  and 
taken  that  interest  in  her  which  misfortune  always  inspires. 
But  she  was  gone.  Her  picturesque  form  no  longer  looms 
above  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  remind  the  tourist  of  the 
doom  that  fell  upon  the  lost  cities. 

I  can  not  describe  the  hideous  afternoon's  ride  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Mars  Saba.  It  oppresses  me  yet,  to  think  of  it. 
The  sun  so  pelted  us  that  the  tears  ran  down  our  cheeks  once 
or  twice.  The  ghastly,  treeless,  grassless,  breathless  canons 
smothered  us  as  if  we  had  been  in  an  oven.  The  sun  had 
positive  tveight  to  it,  I  think.  Not  a  man  could  sit  erect  under 
it.  All  drooped  low  in  the  saddles.  John  preached  in  this 
'*  Wilderness  I"  It  must  have  been  exliausting  work.  What 
^  very  heaven  the  massy  towers  and  ramparts  of  vast  Mars 
6aba  looked  to  us  when  we  caught  a  first  glimpse  of  them ! 

We  staid  at  this  great  convent  all  night,  guests  of  the  hos- 
pitable prieots.  Mars  Saba,  perched  upon  a  crag,  a  human 
^est  stuck  high  up  against  a  perpendicular  mountain  wall,  is 
^  world  of  grand  masonry  that  rises,  terrace  upon  terrace  away 
above  your  head,  like  the  terraced  and  retreating  colonnades 
oHe  sees  in  fanciful  pictures  of  Belshazzar's  Feast  and  the  pal- 
aces of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  No  other  human  dwelling  is 
Jiear.  It  was  founded  many  ages  ago  by  a  holy  recluse  who 
lived  at  first  in  a  cave  in  the  rock — a  cave  which  is  inclosed  in 
the  convent  walls,  now,  and  was  reverently  shown  to  us  by  the 
priests.     This  recluse,   by  his  rigorous  torturing  of  liis  flesh. 
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hid  diet  of  bread  and  water,  his  utter  withdrawal  from  all  so- 
ciety and  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  his  constant 
prayer  and  saintly  contemplation  of  a  skull,  inspired  an  emu- 
lation that  brought  about  him  many  disciples.  The  precipice 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canon  is  well  perforated  with  the 
small  holes  they  dug  in  the  rock  to  live  in.  The  present  occu- 
pants of  Mars  Saba,  about  seventy  in  number,  are  all  hermits. 
They  wear  a  coarse  robe,  an  ugly,  brimless  stove-pipe  of  a  hat, 
and  go  without  shoes.  They  eat  nothing  whatever  but  bread 
and  salt ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  As  long  as  they  live 
they  can  never  go  outside  the  walls,  or  look  upon  a  woman — 
for  no  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  Mars  Saba,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsoever. 

Some  of  those  men  have  been  shut  up  there  for  thirty  years. 
In  all  that  dreary  time  they  have  not  heard  the  laughter  of  a 
child  or  the  blessed  voice  of  a  woman ;  they  have  seen  no 
human  tears,  no  human  smiles  ;  they  have  known  no  human 
jpys,  no  wholesome  human  sorrows.  In  their  hearts  are  no 
memories  of  the  past,  in  their  brains  no  dreams  of  the  future. 
All  that  is  lovable,  beautiful,  worthy,  they  have  put  far  away 
from  them ;  against  all  things  that  are  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
and  all  sounds  that  are  music  to  the  ear,  they  have  barred 
their  massive  doors  and  reared  their  relentless  walls  of  stone 
forever.  They  have  banished  the  tender  grace  of  life  and  left 
only  the  sapped  and  skinny  mockery.  Their  lips  are  lips  that 
never  kiss  and  never  sing ;  their  hearts  are  hearts  that  never 
hate  and  never  love  ;  their  breasts  are  breasts  that  never  swell 
with  the  sentiment,  "  I  have  a  country  and  a  flag."  They  aro 
dead  men  who  walk. 

I  set  down  these  first  thoughts  because  they  are  natural— 
not  because  they  are  just  or  because  it  is  right  to  set  them 
down.  It  is  easy  for  book-makers  to  say  "  I  thought  so  and  so 
as  I  looked  upon  such  and  such  a  scene" — when  the  truth 
is,  they  thought  all  those  fine  things  afterwards.  One's  first 
thought  is  not  likely  to  be  strictly  accurate,  yet  it  is  no  crime 
to  think  it  and  none  to  write  it  down,  subject  to  modification 
by  later  experience.     These  hermits  are  dead  men,  in  several 
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respects,  but  not  in  all ;  and  it  is  not  proper,  that,  thinking  ill 
of  them  at  first,  I  should  go  on  doing  so,  or,  speaking  ill  of 
them  I  should  reiterate  the  words  and  stick  to  tliem.  No,  they 
treated  us  too  kindly  for  that.  There  is  something  human 
about  them  somewhere.  They  knew  we  were  foreigners  and 
Protestants,  and  not  likely  to  feel  admiration  or  much  friend- 
liness toward  them.  But  their  large  charity  was  above  consid- 
ering such  things.  They  simply  saw  in  us  men  who  were 
hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  tired,  and  that  was  sufficient.  They 
opened  their  doors  and  gave  us  welcome.  They  asked  no  ques- 
tions, and  they  made  no  self-righteous  display  of  their  hospi- 
pitality.  They  fished  for  no  compliments.  They  moved 
quietly  about,  setting  the  table  for  us,  making  the  beds,  and 
bringing  water  to  wash  in,  and  paid  no  heed  when  we  said  it 
was  wrong  for  them  to  do  that  when  we  had  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  perform  such  offices.  We  fared  most  comfort- 
ably, and  sat  late  at  dinner.  We  walked  all  over  the  building 
with  the  hermits  afterward,  and  then  sat  on  the  lofty  battle- 
ments and  smoked  while  we  enjoyed  the  cool  air,  the  wild 
scenery  and  the  sunset.  One  or  two  chose  cosy  bed-rooms  to 
sleep  in,  but  the  nomadic  instinct  prompted  the  rest  to  sleep 
on  the  broad  divan  that  extended  around  the  great  hall,  be- 
cause it  seemed  like  sleeping  out  of  doors,  and  so  was  more 
cheery  and  inviting.     It  was  a  royal  rest  we  had. 

When  we  got  up  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  we  were  new 
men.  For  all  this  hospitality  no  strict  charge  was  made.  We 
could  give  something  if  we  chose ;  we  need  give  nothing,  if 
we  were  poor  or  if  we  were  stingy.  The  pauper  and  the  miser 
are  as  free  as  any  in  the  Catholic  Convents  of  Palestine.  I 
have  been  educated  to  enmity  toward  every  thing  that  is  Cath- 
olic, and  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  this,  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  discover  Catholic  faults  than  Catholic  merits.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  feel  no  disposition  to  overlook,  and  no  dis- 
position to  forget :  and  that  is,  the  honest  gratitude  I  and  all 
pilgrims  owe,  to  the  Convent  Fathers  in  Palestine.  Their 
doors  are  always  open,  and  there  is  always  a  welcome  for  any 
worthy  man  who  comes,  whether  he  comes  in  rags  or  clad  in 
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purple.  The  Catholic  Conyents  are  a  priceless  blessing  to  the 
poor.  A  pilgrim  without  money,  whether  he  be  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic,  can  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestine, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  desert  wastes  find  wholesome  food  and 
a  clean  bed  every  night,  in  these  buildings.  Pilgrims  in  better 
circumstances  are  often  stricken  down  by  the  sun  and  the 
fevers  of  the  country,  and  then  their  saving  refuge  is  the  Con- 
vent. Without  these  hospitable  retreats,  travel  in  Palestine 
would  be  a  pleasure  which  none  but  the  strongest  men  could 
dare  to  undertake.  Our  party,  pilgrims  and  all,  will  idways 
be  ready  and  always  willing,  to  touch  glasses  and  drink  health, 
prosperity  and  long  life  to  the  Convent  Fathers  of  Palestine. 

So,  rested  and  refreshed,  we  fell  into  line  and  filed  away 
over  the  barren  mountains  of  Judea,  and  along  rocky  ridge* 
and  through  sterile  gorges,  where  eternal  silence  and  solitude 
reigned.  Even  the  scattering  groups  of  armed  shepherds  we 
met  the  afternoon  before,  tending  their  flocks  of  long-haired 
goats,  were  wanting  here.  We  saw  but  two  living  creatures. 
They  were  gazelles,  of  "  soft-eyed  "  notoriety.  They  looked 
like  very  young  kids,  but  tkey  annihilated  distance  like  an  ex- 
press train.  I  have  not  seen  animals  that  moved  faster,  unless 
I  might  say  it  of  the  antelopes  of  our  own  great  plains. 

At  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  Plain  of  tha 
Shepherds,  and  stood  in  a  walled  garden  of  olives  where  the 
shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  when  the  multitude  of  angels  brought  them  the 
tidings  that  the  Saviour  was  born.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
was  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  and  the  pilgrims  took  some  of  the 
stone  wall  and  hurried  on. 

The  Plain  of  the  Shepherds  is  a  desert,  paved  with  loose 
stones,  void  of  vegetation,  glaring  in  the  fierce  sun.  Only  the 
music  of  the  angels  it  knew  once  could  charm  its  shrubs  and 
flowers  to  life  again  and  restore  its  vanished  beauty.  No  less 
potent  enchantment  could  avail  to  work  this  miracle. 

In  the  huge  Church  of  the  Nativity,  in  Bethlehem,  built  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  inveterate  St.  Helena,  they  took  ns 
below  ground,  and  into  a  grotto  cut  in  the  living  rock.    This  was 
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the  '^  manger  "  wliere  Christ  was  bom.  A  silver  star  set  in  the 
floor  bears  a  Latin  inscription  to'  that  effect.  It  is  polished 
with  tlie  kisses  of  many  generations  of  worshiping  pilgrims. 
The  grotto  was  tricked  out  in  the  usual  tasteless  style  observ- 
able in  all  the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  As  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  eAvy  and  uncharitableness  were  apparent 
here.  The  priests  and  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  can  not  come  by  the  same  corridor  to  kneel  in  the 
sacred  birthplace  of  the  Eedeemer,  but  are  compelled  to  ap- 
proach and  retire  by  different  avenues,  lest  they  quarrel  and 
fight  on  this  holiest  ground  on  earth. 

I  have  no  ''  meditations,"  suggested  by  this  spot  where  the 
very  first  "  Merry  Christmas !"  was  uttered  in  all  the  world, 
and  from  whence  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  Santa  Clans,  de- 
parted on  his  first  journey,  to  gladden  and  continue  to  gladden 
roaring  firesides  on  wintry  mornings  in  many  a  distant  land 
forever  and  forever.  I  touch,  with  reverent  finger,  the  actual 
spot  where  the  infant  Jesus  lay,  but  I  think — ^nothing. 

You  can  fiot  think  in  this  place  any  more  than  you  can  in 
any  other  in  Palestine  that  would  be  likely  to  inspire  reflection. 
Beggars,  cripples  and  monks  compass  you  about,  and  make 
you  think  only  of  bucksheesh  when  you  would  rather  think  of 
something  more  in  l^eeping  with  the  character  of  the  spot.* 

I  was  glad  to  get  away,  and  glad  when  we  had  walked 
through  the  grottoes  where  Eusebius  wrote,  and  Jerome  fasted, 
and  Joseph  prepared  for  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  dozen 
other  distinguished  grottoes,  and  knew  we  were  done.  The 
Church  of  the  Nativity  is  almost  as  well  packed  with  exceed- 
ing holy  places  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. 
They  even  have  in  it  a  grotto  wherein  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren were  slaughtered  by  Herod  when  he  was  seeking  the  life 
of  the  infant  Saviour. 

We  went  to  the  Milk  Grotto,  of  course — a  cavern  where 
Mary  hid  herself  for  a  while  before  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Its 
walls  were  black  before  she  entered,  but  in  suckling  the  Child, 
a  drop  of  her  milk  fell  upon  the  floor  and  instantly  changed 
Ihe  darkness  of  the  walls  to  its  own  snowy  hue.    We  took 
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many  little  fragments  of  stone  from  here,  because  it  is  wdi 
known  in  all  the  East  that  a  barren  woman  hath  need  only  to 
touch  her  lips  to  one  of  these  and  her  failing  will  depart  from 
her.  We  took  many  specimens,  to  the  end  that  we  might  con- 
fer happiness  upon  certain  households  that  we  wot  of. 

We  got  away  from  Bethlehem  and  its  troops  of  beggars  and 
relic-peddlers  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  spending  some  little 
time  at  RachePs  tomb,  hurried  to  Jerusalem  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  never  was  so  glad  to  get  home  again  before.  I  never  have 
enjoyed  rest  as  I  have  enjoyed  it  during  these  last  few  houra. 
The  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan  and  Bethlehem  waa 
short,  but  it  was  an  exhausting  one.  Such  roasting  heat,  such 
oppressive  solitude,  and  such  dismal  desolation  can  not  surely 
exist  elsewhere  on  earth.     And  such  fatigue  ! 

The  commonest  sagacity  warns  me  that  I  ought  to  tell  the 
customary  pleasant  lie,  and  say  I  tore  myself  reluctantly  away 
from  every  noted  place  in  Palestine.  Every  body  tells  that, 
but  with  as  little  ostentation  as  I  may,  I  doubt  the  word  of 
every  he  who  tells  it.  I  could  take  a  dreadful  oath  that  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  of  our  forty  pilgrims  say  any  thing  of  the 
sort,  and  they  are  as. worthy  and  as  sincerely  devout  as  any 
that  come  here.  They  will  say  it  when  they  get  home,  fast 
enough,  but  why  should  they  not  ?  They  do  not  wish  to  array 
themselves  against  all  the  Lamartines  and  Grimeses  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  men  are  reluctant  to 
leave  places  where  the  very  life  is  almost  badgered  out  of  them 
by  importunate  swarms  of  beggars  and  peddlers  who  hang  in 
strings  to  one's  sleeves  and  coat-tails  and  shriek  and  shout  in 
his  ears  and  horrify  his  vision  with  the  ghastly  sores  and  mal- 
formations they  exhibit.  One  is  glad  to  get  away.  I  have 
heard  shameless  people  say  they  were  glad  to  get  away  from 
Ladies'  Festivals  where  they  were  importuned  to  buy  by  bevies 
of  lovely  young  ladies.  Transform  those  houris  into  dusky 
hags  and  ragged  savages,  and  replace  their  rounded  forms  with 
shrunken  and  knotted  distortions,  their  soft  hands  with  scarred 
and  hideous  deformities,  and  the  persuasive  music  of  their 
voices  with  the  discordant  din  of  a  hated  language,  and  then 
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•ee  how  much  lingering  reluctance  to  leave  could  be  mustered. 
Ko,  it  is  the  neat  thing  to  say  you  were  reluctantf  and  then 
append  the  profound  thoughts  that  "  struggled  for  utterance," 
in  your  brain ;  but  it  is  the'  true  thing  to  say  you  were  not 
reluctant,  and  found  it  impossible  to  think  at  all— ^though  in 
good  sooth  it  is  not  respectable  to  say  it,  and  not  poetical, 
either. 

We  do  not  think,  in  the  holy  places ;  we  think  in  bed,  after- 
wards, when  the  glare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  confusion  are 
^ne,  and  in  fancy  we  revisit  alone,  the  solemn  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  sunamon  the  phantom  pageants  of  an  age  that 
has  passed  away. 


) 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

WE  vifiited  all  the  holy  places  about  Jemsalem  which  we 
had  left  unyiBited  when  we  journeyed  to  the  Jordan, 
and  then,  about  three  o'clock  one  afternoon,  we  fell  into  pro- 
cesBion  and  marched  out  at  the  stately  Damascus  gate,  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  shut  us  out  forever.  We  paused  on  the 
Bummit  of  a  distant  hill  and  took  a  final  look  and  made  a  final 
farewell  to  the  venerable  city  which  had  been  such  a  good 
home  to  us. 

For  about  four  hours  we  traveled  down  hill  constantly. 
We  followed  a  narrow  bridle-path  which  traversed  the  beds  of 
the  mountain  goi^es,  and  when  we  could  we  got  out  of  the 
way  of  the  long  trains  of  laden  camels  and  asses,  and  when  wt 
could  not  we  suffered  the  misery  of  being  mashed  up  against 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  and  having  our  legs  bruised  by  the 
passing  freight.  Jack  was  caught  two  or  three  times,  and  Dan 
and  Moult  as  often.  One  horse  had  a  heavy  fall  on  the  slip- 
pery rocks,  and  the  others  had  narrow  escapes.  However, 
this  was  as  good  a  road  as  we  had  found  in  Palestine,  and  pos- 
sibly even  the  best,  and  so  there  was  not  much  gnimbling. 

Sometimes,  in  the  glens,  we  came  upon  luxuriant  orchards 
of  figs,  apricots,  pomegranates,  and  such  things,  but  oftener 
the  scenery  was  rugged,  mountainous,  verdureless  and  forbid- 
ding. Here  and  there,  towers  were  perched  high  up  on  accliv- 
ities which  seemed  almost  inaccessible.  This  fashion  is  as 
old  as  Palestine  itself  and  was  adopted  in  ancient  times  for  se- 
curity against  enemies. 

We  crossed  the  brook  which  furnished  David  the  stone  that 
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killed  Goliah,  and  no  doubt  we  looked  upon  the  very  ground 
whereon  that  noted  battle  was  fought.  We  passed  by  a 
picturesque  old  gothic  ruin  whose  stone  pavements  had  rung 
to  the  armed  heels  of  many  a  valorous  Crusader,  and  we  rode 
through  a  piece  of  country  which  we  were  told  once  knew 
Samson  as  a  citizen. 

We  staid  all  night  with  the  good  monks  at  the  convent 
of  Bamleh,  and  in  the  morning  got  up  and  galloped  the  horses 
a  good  part  of  the  distance  from  there  to  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  for 
the  plain  was  as  level  as  a  floor  and  free  from  stones,  and 
besides  this  was  our  last  march  in  Holy  Land.  These  two 
or  three  hours  finished,  we  and  the  tired  horses  could  have  rest 
and  sleep  as  long  as  we  wanted  it.  This  was  the  plain  of 
which  Joshua  spoke  when  he  said,  ^'  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on 
Gibeon^  and  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  As  we  drew 
near  to  Jaffa,  the  boys  spurred  up  the  horses  and  indulged  in 
the  excitement  of  an  actual  race — an  experience  we  had  hatdly 
had  since  we  raced  on  donkeys  in  the  Azores  islands. 

We  came  finally  to  the  noble  grove  of  orange-trees  in  which 
the  Oriental  city  of  Jaffa  lies  buried ;  we  passed  through  the 
walls,  and  rode  again  down  narrow  streets  and  among  swarms 
of  animated  rags,  and  saw  other  sights  and  had  other  experi- 
ences we  had  long  been  familiar  with.  We  dismounted,  for 
the  last  time,  and  out  in  the  offing,  riding  at  anchor^  we  saw 
the  ship !  I  put  an  exclamation  point  there  because  we  felt 
one  when  we  saw  the  vessel.  The  long  pilgrimage  was  ended, 
and  somehow  we  seemed  to  feel  glad  of  it. 

[For  description  of  Jaffa,  see  Universal  Gazetteer.]  Simon 
the  Tanner  formerly  lived  here.  We  went  to  his  house.  All 
the  pilgrims  visit  Simon  the  Tanner's  house.  Peter  saw  the 
vision  of  the  beasts  let  down  in  a  sheet  when  he  lay  upon  the 
roof  of  Simon  the  Tanner's  house.  It  was  from  Jaffa  that 
Jonah  sailed  when  he  was  told  to  go  and  prophesy  against 
Nineveh,  and  no  doubt  it  was  not  far  from  the  town  that  the 
whale  threw  him  up  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  ticket. 
Jonah  was  disobedient,  and  of  a  fault-finding,  complaining  dia- 
position,  and  deserves  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  almost.     The 
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timbers  used  in  the  construction  of  Solomon's  temple  were 
floated  to  Jafl*a  in  rafts,  and  the  narrow  opening  in  the  reef 
through  which  they  passed  to  the  shore  is  not  an  inch  wider  or 
a  shade  less  dangerous  to  navigate  than  it  was  then.  Such  is 
the  sleepy  nature  of  the  population  Palestine's  only  good  sea- 
port has  now  and  always  had.  Jafla  has  a  history  and  a  stir- 
ring  one.  It  will  not  be  discovered  any  where  in  this  book.  K 
the  reader  will  call  at  the  circulating  library  and  mention  my 
name,  he  will  be  furnished  with  books  which  will  afford  him 
the  fullest  information  concerning  Jaffa. 

So  ends  the  pilgrimage.  We  ought  to  be  glad  that  we  did 
not  make  it  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  our  eyes  upon  fascina- 
ting aspects  of  nature,  for  we  should  have  been  disappointed — 
at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  writer  in  "  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land  "  observes : 

"Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of  the  H0I7  Land  wUl  appear  to  peraons 
accustomed  to  the  almost  constant  verdure  of  flowers,  ample  streams  and  varied  sur- 
ftoe  of  our  own  country,  we  must  remember  that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after 
the  weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert  must  have  been  very  differenL* 

Which  all  of  us  will  freely  grant.  But  it  truly  is  "  monoto- 
nous and  uninviting,"  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
scribing it  as  being  otherwise. 

Of  all  the  lands  there  are  for  dismal  scenery,  I  think  Pales- 
tine must  be  the  prince.  The  hills  are  barren,  they  are  dull  of 
color,  they  are  unpicturesque  in  shape.  The  valleys  are  un- 
sightly deserts  fringed  with  a  feeble  vegetation  that  has  an  ex- 
pression about  it  of  being  sorrowful  and  despondent.  The  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  stretch 
of  hill  and  plain  wherein  the  eye  rests  upon  no  pleasant  tint, 
no  striking  object,  no  soft  picture  dreaming  in  a  purple  haze  or 
mottled  with  the  shadows  of  the  clouds.  Every  outline  is 
harsh,  every  feature  is  distinct,  there  is  no  perspective— dis- 
tance works  no  enchantment  here.  It  is  a  hopeless,  dreary, 
heart-broken  land. 

Small  shreds  and  patches  of  it  must  be  very  beautiful  in  the 
full  flush  of  spring,  however,  and  all  the  more  beautiful  by 
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contrast  with  the  far-reaching  desolation  that  surrounds,  them 
on  every  side.  I  would  like  much  to  see  the  fringes  of  the 
Jordan  in  spring-time,  and  Shechem,  Esdraelon,  Ajalon  and 
the  borders  of  Galilee — but  even  then  these  spots  would  seem 
mere  toy  gardens  set  at  wide  intervals  in  the  waste  of  a  limit' 
less  desolation. 

Palestine  sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Over  it  broods  the 
spell  of  a  curse  that  has  withered  its  fields  and  fettered  its  en- 
ergies. Where  Sodom  and  Gomcrrah  reared  their  domes  and 
towers,  that  solemn  sea  now  floods  the  plain,  in  whose  bitter 
waters  no  living  thing  exists — over  whose  waveless  surface  the 
blistering  air  hangs  motionless  and  dead — about  whose  borders 
nothing  grows  but  weeds,  and  scattering  tufts  of  cane,  and  that 
treacherous  fruit  that  promises  refreshment  to  parching  lips, 
but  turns  to  ashes  at  the  touch.  Nazareth  is  forlorn;  about 
that  ford  of  Jordan  where  the  hosts  of  Israel  entered  the 
Promised  Land  with  songs  of  rejoicing,  one  finds  only  a  squalid 
camp  of  fantastic  Bedouins  of  the  desert ;  Jericho  the  accursed, 
lies  a  moldering  ruin,  to-day,  even  as  Joshua's  miracle  left  it 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago ;  Bethlehem  and  Bethany, 
in  their  poverty  and  their  humiliation,  have  nothing  about 
them  now  to  remind  one  that  they  once  knew  the  high  honor 
of  the  Saviour's  presence ;  the  hallowed  spot  where  the  shep- 
herds watched  their  flocks  by  night,  and  where  the  angels  sang 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  is  untenanted  by  any  living 
creature,  and  unblessed  by  any  feature  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  Kenowned  Jerusalem  itself,  the  stateliest  name  in  history, 
has  lost  all  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  is  become  a  pauper  vil- 
lage ;  the  riches  of  Solomon  are  no  longer  there  to  compel  the 
admiration  of  visiting  Oriental  queens ;  the  wonderful  tem- 
ple which  was  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  Israel,  is  gone,  and 
the  Ottoman  crescent  is  lifted  above  the  spot  where,  on  that 
most  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  they  reared 
the  Holy  Cross.  The  noted  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  Roman 
fleets  once  rode  at  anchor  and  the  disciples  of  tlie  Saviour  sailed 
in  their  ships,  was  long  ago  deserted  by  the  devotees  of  war 
and  commerce,  and  its  borders  are  a  silent  wilderness ;  Caper- 
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naum  is  a  shapeless  ruin ;  Magdala  is  the  home  of  bewared 
Arabs ;  Bethsaida  and  Chorazm  have  vanished  from  the  earth, 
and  the  "  desert  places"  round  about  them  where  thousands  of 
men  once  listened  to  the  Saviour's  voice  and  ate  tlie  miraculooB 
bread,  sleep  in  the  hush  of  a  solitude  that  is  inhabited  only  bj 
birds  of  prey  and  skulking  foxes. 

Palestine  is  desolate  and  unlovely.  And  why  should  it  be 
otherwise?     Can  the  curse  of  the  Deity  beautify  a  landl 

Palestine  is  no  more  of  this  work-day  world.  It  is  sacred 
to  poetry  and  tradition — it  is  dream-land. 
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CHAPTER    LVII. 

IT  was  worth  a  kingdom  to  be  at  sea  again.  It  was  a  relief 
to  drop  all  anxiety  whatsoever — all  questions  as  to  where 
we  should  go ;  how  long  we  should  stay ;  whether  it  were  worth 
while  to  go  or  not ;  all  anxieties  about  the  condition  of  the 
horses ;  all  such  questions  as  "  Shall  we  ever  get  to  water?" 
"  Shall  we  ever  lunch  ?"  "  Ferguson,  how  many  more  million 
miles  have  we  got  to  creep  under  this  awful  sun  before  we 
camp  f '  It  was  a  relief  to  cast  all  these  torturing  little  anxieties 
far  away — ropes  of  steel  they  were,  and  every  one  with  a  separate 
and  distinct  strain  on  it — and  feel  the  temporary  contentment 
that  is  bom  of  the  banishment  of  all  care  and  responsibility. 
We  did  not  look  at  the  compass :  we  did  not  care,  now,  where 
the  ship  went  to,  so  that  she  went  out  of  sight  of  land  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  I  travel  again,  I  wish  to  go  in  a  pleasure 
ship.  No  amount  of  money  could  have  purchased  for  us,  in  a 
rStrange  vessel  and  among  unfamiliar  faces,  the  perfect  satis- 
faction and  the  sense  of  being  at  home  again  which  we  expe- 
rienced when  we  stepped  on  board  the  "  Quaker  City," — our 
awn  ship — after  this  wearisome  pilgrimjige.  It  is  a  something 
we  have  felt  always  when  we  returned  to  her,  and  a  something 
we  had  no  desire  to  sell. 

We  took  off  our  blue  woollen  shirts,  our  spurs,  and  heavy 
boots,  our  sanguinary  revolvers  and  our  buckskin-seated  panta- 
loons, and  got  shaved  and  came  out  in  Christian  costume  once 
more.  All  but  Jack,  who  changed  all  other  articles  of  his 
dress,  but  clung  to  his  traveling  pantaloons.  They  still  pre- 
served their  ample  buckskin  seat  intact ;  and  so  his  short  pea- 
jacket  and  his  long,  thin  legs  assisted  to  make  him  a  pictu- 
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resque  object  whenever  be  etood  on  the  forecastle  looking  abroad 
upon  the  ocean  over  tlie  bows.  At  sach  timea  hie  father's  last 
injunction  sn^rested  itself  to  me.     He  eaid ; 

"  Jack,  my  hoy,  jou  are  about  to  go  among  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  are  refined  and  cultivated, 
and  tlioroughly  accom[)lished  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
good  society.  Listen  tu  their  conversation,  study  their  habiU 
of  life,  and  learn.  Be  polite  and  obliging  to  all,  and  considerate 
towards  every  one's  opinions,  failings  and  prejudices.  Command 
the  just  respect  of  all  your  fellow-voyagers,  even  thoagh  yon 
fail  to  win  their  friendly  regard.  And  Jack — don't  you  ever 
dare,  wliile  you  live,  appear  in  public  on  those  decks  in  fair 
weather,  in  a  costume  unbecoming  your  mother's  drawing- 
room  !" 

It  would  have  been 
worth  any  price  if  the 
father  of  tliis  hopeful 
youth  could  have  stepped 
on  board  some  time,  and 
seen  him  standing  high 
on  the  forc-L-astle,  pea- 
jacket,  tasseled  red  fez, 
buckskin  pat^i  and  all, 
—  placidly  contemplat- 
ing the  ocean — a  rare 
spectacle  for  any  body's 
drawing-room. 

Alter  a  pleasant  voyage 

and  a  good  rest,  we  drew 

near  to  Egypt  and  out  of 

tlie  mellowest  of  sunsets 

we  saw   the  domes  and 

minarets   of    Alexandria 

BBAR  ELEVATION  OF  JACK.  rlso  into  vIbw.     As  soon 

as  the  anchor  was  down, 

Jack  and  I  got  a  boat  and  went  ashore.     It  was  night  by  this 

time,  and  the  other  passengers  were  content  to  remain  at  home 
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tod  vi^t  ancient  Egypt  after  breakfast.  It  was  the  vaj  thej 
did  at  Conetantinople.  They  took  a  lively  interest  in  new 
countries,  but  their  school-boy  impatience  bad  worn  off,  and 
tbey  bad  learned  that  it  was  wisdom  to  take  things  easy  and 
go  along  comfortably — these  old  countries  do  not  go  away  in 
the  night ;  they  stay  till  after  breakfast. 

When  we  reached  the  pier  we  found  an  army  of  Egyptian 
boys  with  donkeys  no  larger  than  themselves,  waiting  for  paa- 
sengere — for  donkeys  are  the  omnibuses  of  Egypt.  We  pre- 
ferred to  walk,  but  we  could  not  have  onr  own  way.  The 
boys  crowded  about  ub,  clamored  around  ns,  and  slewed  their 
donkeys  exactly  across  our  path,  no  matter  which  way  we 
turned.  They  were  good-natured  rascals,  and  so  were  the 
donkeys.  We  mounted,  and  the  boys  ran  behind  us  and  kept 
the  donkeys  in  a  farioos  gallop,  as  is  the  fashion  at  T 


I  believe  I  woald  rather  ride  a  donkey  than  any  beast  in  the 
world.     He  goes  briskly,  he  puts  on  no  airs,  he  is  docile,  though 
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opinionated.  Satan  himBelf  could  not  scare  him,  and  he  is  oo9> 
venient— very  convenieDt.  When  you  are  tired  riding  you  can 
rest  your  feet  on  the  ground  and  let  him  gallop  from  under  you. 
We  found  the  hotel  and  secured  rooms,  and  were  happy  to 
know  tliat  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  had  stopped  there  once.  They 
had  it  every  where  on  signs.  No  other  princes  had  stopped 
there  bince,  till  Jack  and  I  came.  We  went  abroad  through 
the  town,  then,  and  found  it  a  city  of  huge  commercial  build- 
ings, and  broad,  handsome  streets  brilliant  with  gas-light.  By 
night  it  was  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  Fans.  But  finally  Jack 
found  an  ice-cream  saloon,  and  that  closed  investigations  for 
that  evening.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  it  had  been  many  a 
day  since  Jack  had  seen  ice-cream,  and  so  it  waa  useless  to 
talk  of  leaving  the  saloon  till  it  shut  up. 

In  the  morning  the  lost  tribes  of  America  came  ashore  and 
infested  the  hotels  and  took  possession  of  all  the  donkeys  and 
otlier  open  barouches  that  offered.  They  went  in  picturesque 
procession  to  the  American  Consul's;  to  tlte  great  gardens ;  to 
Cleopatra^B  Needles;  to 
Pompey's  Pillar ;  to  the 
palace  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt;  to  the  Nile;  to 
the  superb  groves  of  date- 
palms.  One  of  our  most 
inveterate  relit-huntera 
had  his  hammer  with 
him,  and  tried  to  break  a 
fragment  off  the  upright 
Needle  and  could  not  do 
it ;  he  tried  the  prostrate 
one  and  failed;  he  bor- 
rowed a  heavy  sledge 
hammer  from  a  mason 
and    failed    again.     Ha 
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tried  rompey  s  r  illar,  and 
thisbaffledhim.  Scatteredall  aboutthe  mighty  monolith  were 
sphinxes  of  noble  countenance,  carved  out  of  Egyptian  granite  aa 
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hard  as  blue  steel,  and  whose  shapely  features  the  wear  of  five 
thousand  years  had  failed  to  mark  or  mar.  The  relic-hunter 
battered  at  these  persistently,  and  sweated  profusely  over  his 
work.  He  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  deface  the 
moon.  They  regarded  him  serenely  with  the  Ptately  smile 
they  had  worn  so  long,  and  which  seemed  to  say,  "Peck 
away,  poor  insect ;  we  were  not  made  to  fear  such  as  you ; 
in  ten-score  dragging  ages  we  have  seen  more  of  your  kind 
than  there  are  sands  at  your  feet :  have  they  left  a  blemish 
upon  us  ?" 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  Jaffa  Colonists.  At  Jaffa  we  had 
taken  on  board  some  forty  members  of  a  very  celebrated  com- 
munity. They  were  male  and  female ;  babies,  young  boys  and 
young  girls ;  young  married  people,  and  some  who  had  passed  a 
shade  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  I  refer  to  the  "  Adams  Jaffa 
Colony."  Others  had  deserted  before.  We  left  in  Jaffa  Mr. 
Adams,  his  wife,  and  fifteen  unfortunates  who  not  only  had  no 
money  but  did  not  know  where  to  turn  or  whither  to  go.  Such 
was  the  statement  made  to  us.  Our  forty  were  miserable 
enough  in  the  first  place,  and  they  lay  about  the  decks  seasick 
all  the  voyage,  which  about  completed  their  misery,  I  take  it. 
However,  one  or  two  young  men  remained  upright,  and  by 
constant  persecution  we  wormed  out  of  them  some  little  infor- 
mation. They  gave  it  reluctantly  and  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition,  for,  having  been  shamefully  humbugged  by  their 
prophet,  they  felt  humiliated  and  unhappy.  In  such  circum- 
stances people  do  not  like  to  talk. 

The  colony  was  a  complete  ,^a5co.  I  have  already  said  that 
such  as  could  get  away  did  so,  from  time  to  time.  The 
prophet  Adams — once  an  actor,  then  several  other  things,  aft;er- 
ward  a  Mormon  and  a  missionary,  always  an  adventurer — re- 
mains at  Jaffa  with  his  handful  of  sorrowful  subjects.  The 
forty  we  brought  away  with  us  were  chiefly  destitute,  though 
not  all  of  them.  They  wished  to  get  to  Egypt.  What  might 
become  of  them  then  tliey  did  not  know  and  probably  did  not 
care — any  thing  to  get  away  from  hated  Jaffa.  They  had  little 
to  hope  for.     Because  after  many  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of 
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New  England,  made  by  etrangers  of  Boston,  throngh  the  nem- 
paperB,  and  after  the  establishment  of  an  office  there  for  the 
reception  of  moneyed  contributions  for  the  Jaffa  colonists, 
One  Dollar  was  snb- 
scribed.  The  consul- 
general  for  Egypt 
showed  me  the  news- 
paper  paragraph 
which  mentioned  the 
circumstance  and  men- 
tioned also  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  effort 
and  the  closing  of  the 
office.  It  was  evident 
that  practical  New 
England  was  not  sorry 
to  be  rid  of  such  vis- 
ionariee  and  was  not 
in  the  least  inclined 
liOTBSB  noNAKH.  to  hire  any  body  to 

bring  them  back  to 
her.  Still,  to  get  to  Egypt,  was  something,  in  the  eyes  of  tiie 
unfortunate  colonists,  hopeless  as  the  prospect  seemed  of  ever 
getting  further. 

Thus  circumstanced,  they  landed  at  Alexandria  from  our 
ship.  One  of  our  passengers,  Mr.  Moses  S,  Beach,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  inquired  of  the  consul-general  what  it  would  cost 
to  send  these  people  to  their  home  in  Maine  by  the  way  of 
Liverpool,  and  he  said  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold  would 
do  it.  Mr.  Beach  gave  his  check  for  tlie  money  and  so  the 
troubles  of  the  Jaffa  colonists  were  at  an  end.* 

Alexandria  was  too  much  like  a  European  city  to  he  novel, 
and  we  soon  tired  of  it.    We  took  the  cars  and  came  up  here 

*  It  iras  an  unselQah  act  of  beueToleDce;  it  vaa  done  without  any  OBtentaiioB, 
•nd  baa  never  been  mentionod  in  anj  newspaper,  t  think.  Tlierefbre  it  ii  ran-eah- 
iag  to  learu  now.  several  montlis  afler  tlie  above  narrative  was  vrritten,  (hat 
another  man  received  all  the  credit  o{  ihia  reacae  of  llic  colonials.     Such  is  life. 
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to  ancient  Cftiro,  itrhich  it  an  Oriental  city  and  of  the  com- 
pletest  pattern.  There  is  little  abont  it  to  disaboBe  one's  >iiiid 
of  the  error  if  he  should 
take  it  into  his  head  that 
lie  was  in  the  heart  of  Ara- 
bia, Stately  camels  and 
dromedarieB,  swarthy 
Egyptians,  and  likewise 
Turks  and  black  Ethio- 
pians, turbaned,  sashed, 
and  blazing  in  a  rich  va- 
riety of  Oriental  costnmes 
of  aU  shades  of  flashy 
colors,  are  what  one  sees 
CD  every  hand  crowding 
the  narrow  streets  and 
the  honeycombed  ba- 
zaars.    We  are  stoppini; 

_,,         1  ,,  TT         1  MOSM  B.   BIICU. 

at    Shepherds      Hotel, 

which  is  the  worst  on  earth  except  the  one  I  stopped  at  once 
in  a  small  town  in  the  United  States.  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
this  sketch  in  my  note-book,  now,  and  know  that  I  can  stand 
Shepherd's  Hotel,  sm^,  becanse  I  have  been  in  one  jnst  like  it 
in  America  and  survived : 

I  itopped  Bt  the  Benton  House,  It  used  to  be  »  good  hotel,  but  that  proret 
BothiD^ — I  used  to  be  a  good  bo/,  for  that  matter.  Both  of  us  have  loat  charactar 
of  lat«  ymn.  Tbe  Beotan  k  not  a  good  botel.  The  Benton  lacks  a  very  great 
de«l  of  bwig  a  good  houL     Perdiiioa  ia  fUU  of  belter  hoiela  than  the  Benton. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  got  there,  and  I  told  the  clerk  1  would  like  plentj 
oflighta,  because  I  named  to  read  an  hour  or  two.  When  I  reached  No.  IB  with 
the  porter  (we  CAme  along  s  dim  hall  that  was  clad  in  ancient  carpetinft,  faded, 
worn  out  in  many  piaoea,  and  patched  with  old  scraps  of  oil  cloth — s  hall  that  sank 
ander  one's  feet,  and  creaked  dismally  to  everj  footstep, )  he  struck  a  light — two 
iochea  ofsalloir,  aorrowful,  consumptiTe  tallow  candle,  that  burned  blue,  aud  sput- 
tered, and  got  discouraged  and  went  out  The  porter  lit  it  again,  and  I  asked  if  that 
waa  all  tbe  light  the  clerk  sent.  He  said,  "  Oh  no,  I're  got  another  one  here,"  and 
ka  produced  another  couple  of  iochea  oftallow  candle.  I  aaid,  "Light  them  I'Oth 
— I'll  haTe  to  have  one  to  see  the  other  by."  He  did  it,  bnt  the  result  wbk  dreorier 
than  darkneas  itself.      Ha  wan  a  cheery,  acconimodnting  rascil.     He  a.iul  he  would 
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go  "  somewheres  "  and  steal  a  lamp.    I  abetted  and  encouraged  him  in  his  crindnal 
design.    I  heard  the  landlord  get  after  him  in  the  ball  ten  minutes  afterward. 

"Where  are  you  going  with  that  lamp?" 

"Fifteen  wants  it,  sir." 

"  Fifteen !  why  he*s  got  a  double  lot  of  candles — does  the  mnn  want  to  illomi- 
'     nate  the  house  ?— does  he  want  to  get  up  a  torch-light  procession  7 — what  u  he  ap 
to,  any  how?" 

"  Ho  don't  like  them  candles — says  he  wants  a  lamp." 

"Why  what  in  the  nation  does — why  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing?  Wfaatcxi 
earth  can  he  want  with  that  lamp  ?" 

"  Well,  he  only  wants  to  read — that's  what  he  says." 

"Wants  to  read,  does  he? — ^ain't  satisfied  with  a  thousand  candles,  but  has  to 
haTG  a  lamp  I — I  do  wonder  what  the  devil  that  fellow  wants  that  lamp  for?  Take 
him  another  candle,  and  then  if " 

"  But  he  wants  the  lamp — says  he'll  bum  the  d — d  old  house  down  if  be  don't 
get  a  lamp!"  (a  remark  which  I  never  made.) 

"  rd  like  to  see  him  at  it  once.  Well,  you  take  it  along — but  I  swear  it  beats 
my  time,  though — ^and  see  if  you  can't  find  out  what  in  the  very  nation  he  wmUt 
with  that  lamp." 

And  he  went  off  growling  to  himself  and  still  wondering  and  wondering  overtba 
unaccountable  conduct  of  No.  15.  The  lamp  was  a  good  one,  but  it  revealed  soma 
disagreeable  things — a  bed  in  the  suburbs  of  a  desert  of  room — a  bed  that  had  hills 
and  valleys  in  it,  and  you'd  have  to  accommodate  your  body  to  the  impression  left 
in  it  by  the  man  that  slept  there  last,  before  you  could  lie  comfortably ;  a  carpet 
that  had  seen  better  days ;  a  melancholy  washstand  in  a  remote  comer,  and  a  de- 
jected pitcher  on  it  sorrowiDg  over  a  broken  nose ;  a  looking-glass  split  across  the 
centre,  which  chopped  your  head  off  at  the  chin  and  made  you  look  like  some 
dreadful  unfinished  monster  or  other;  the  paper  peeling  in  shreds  from  the  walla 

I  sighed  and  said :  "  This  is  charming ;  and  now  don't  you  think  you  could  get 
me  something  to  read?" 

The  porter  said,  "  Oh,  certainly;  the  old  man's  got  dead  loads  of  books;"  and  he 
was  gone  before  I  could  tell  him  what  sort  of  literature  I  would  rather  have.  And 
yet  his  countenance  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  execute  the 
•ommission  with  credit  to  himself    The  old  man  made  a  descent  on  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  pile  of  books?" 

"  Fifteen  wants  'em,  sir." 

"Fifteen,  is  it?  He'll  want  a  warming-pan,  next — he'll  want  a  nurse  I  Takt 
him  every  thing  there  is  in  the  house — take  him  the  bar-keeper— take  him  the  bag- 
gage-wagon— take  him  a  chamber-maid  1  Confound  me,  I  never  saw  any  thing  likt 
it.    What  did  he  say  he  wants  with  those  books  ?" 

"Wants  to  read 'em,  like  enough ;   it  ain't  likely  he  wants  to  eat  ^em,  I  doat 
reckon." 
i  **  Wants  to  reed  'em — ^wante  to  read  *em  this  time  of  night,  the  infernal  lunatic  I 

•  Well,  he  can't  have  them." 

"  But  he  says  he's  mor'ly  bound  to  have  'em ;  he  says  he'll  just  go  a-rairin'  and 
a-chargin'  through  this  house  and  raise  more well,  there's  no  teUin'  what  ht 
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won't  do  ir  h«  don't  get  'em ;   because   he's  dniab  and  cnxj  and  desperate,  and 
BOthiog'U  Boollie  bim  dono  but  them  cuased  booka."    [I  had  not  madesD}'  threats, 
and  was  Dot  in  the  condi- 
tion aarribed  to  me  b;  the 

"VieO,  gooa;  batlwiU 
be  around  wtien  he  goes  to 
rairing  iind  charging,  and 
the  Drat  rair  he  maliea  I'll 
make  him  rair  out  ot  the 
window."  And  then  the 
old  gentleman  went  olT, 
growling  as  before. 

The  genius  of  that  por- 
tor  was  something  won- 
derful. He  put  an  armful 
oT  booka  on  tlie  b«d  and 
said  "  Good  night "  as  con- 
fldeDtly  as  if  he  knew  per- 
fectlj  well  tliBt  those  books 

were  exactly  my  alyle  of  B00„  gg^  jg^ 

reading  matter.     And  well 

he  might.  His  selection  covered  the  whole  raoge  ori^Umatelitentare.  It  com- 
prised "The  Great  Consummation,"  by  HeT.  Dr.  Cummings — theology;  "BeTised 
Statutes  or  the  State  of  Hiseouri" — taw;  "Tba  Complete  Hoiae-Doclor" — medi- 
•iQe;  "The  Tollers  of  the  Sea,"  by  Victor  Hugo — romance;  "The  works  of 
William  Shakspeare  "^poetry.  I  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the  tact  and  tha 
intelligence  of  that  gifted  porter. 

Bat  all  the  donkeys  in  ChriBtendom,  and  moat  of  the  Egyp- 
tian boye,  I  think,  are  at  tbe  door,  and  there  is  some  noise 
going  on,  not  to  put  it  in  stronger  language. — We  are  about 
starting  to  tlie  illnBtrious  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  tbe  donkeys 
for  the  voyage  are  under  inspection.  I  will  go  and  eelect  one 
before  the  choice  animals  are  all  taken. 
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THE  donkeys  were  all  good,  all  handsome,  all  strong  and  in 
good  condition,  all  fast  and  all  willing  to  prove  it  Tfaej 
were  tlie  best  we  had  found  any  where,  and  the  most  rechaxkt. 
I  do  not  know  what  recherche  is,  but  that  is  what  these  donkeys 
were,  anyhow.  Some  were  of  a  soft  mouse-color,  and  the 
others  were  white,  black,  and  vari-colored.  Some  were  close- 
shaven,  all  over,  except  that  a  tuft  like  a  paint-brush  was  left 
on  the  end  of  the  tail.  Others  were  so  shaven  in  fanciful  land- 
scape garden  patterns,  as  to  mark  their  bodies  with  curving 
lines,  which  were  bounded  on  one  side  by  hair  and  on  the  other 
by  the  close  plush  left  by  the  shears.  They  had  all  been  newly 
barbered,  and  were  exceedingly  stylish.  Several  of  the  white 
ones  were  barred  like  zebras  with  rainbow  stripes  of  blue  and 
red  and  yellow  paint.  These  were  indescribably  gorgeous.  Dan 
and  Jack  selected  from  this  lot  because  they  brought  back  Ital- 
ian reminiscences  of  the  "  old  masters."  The  saddles  were  the 
high,  stuffy,  frog-shaped  things  we  had  known  in  Ephesus  and 
Smyrna.  The  donkey-boys  were  lively  young  Egyptian  ras- 
cals who  could  follow  a  donkey  and  keep  him  in  a  canter  half 
a  day  without  tiring.  We  had  plenty  of  spectators  when  we 
mounted,  for  the  hotel  was  full  of  English  people  bound  over- 
land to  India  and  officers  getting  ready  for  the  African  cam- 
paign against  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodoras.  We  were  net 
a  very  large  party,  but  as  we  charged  through  the  streets  of  the 
great  metropolis,  we  made  noise  for  five  hundred,  and  dis- 
played activity  and  created  excitement  in  proportion.  Nobody 
can  steer  a  donkey,  and  some  collided  with  camels,  dervishes, 
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effendlB,  asseB,  beggars  and  every  thing  else  that  offered  to  the 
donkeys  a  reasonable  chance  for  a  collision.  When  we  turned 
into  the  broad  avenue  that  leads  out  of  the  city  toward  Old 
Cairo,  there  was  plenty  of  room.  The  walls  of  stately  date- 
palms  that  fenced  the  gardens  and  bordered  the  way,  threw 
their  shadows  down  and  made  the  air  cool  and  bracing.  We 
rose  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  race  became  a  wild  rout,  a 
stampede,  a  terrific  panic.    I  wish  to  live  to  enjoy  it  again. 

Somewhere  along  this  route  we  had  a  few  startling  exhibi- 
tions of  Oriental  simplicity.  A  girl  apparently  thirteen  years 
of  age  came  along  the  great  thoroughfare  dressed  like  Eve  be- 
fore the  fall.  We  would  have  called  her  thirteen  at  home ; 
but  here  girls  who  look  tliirteen  are  often  not  more  than 
nine,  in  reality.  Occasionally  we  saw  stark-naked  men  of  su- 
perb build,  bathing,  and  making  no  attempt  at  concealment. 
However,  an  hour's  acquaintance  with  this  cheerfiil  custom 
reconciled  the  pilgrims  to  it,  and  then  it  ceased  to  occasion 
remark.  Thus  easily  do  even  the  most  startling  novelties  grow 
tame  and  spiritless  to  these  sight-surfeited  wanderers. 

Arrived  at  Old  Oairo,  the  camp-followers  took  up  tlie  don- 
keys and  tumbled  them  bodily  aboard  a  small  boat  with  a  la- 
teen sail,  and  we  followed  and  got  under  way.  The  deck  was 
closely  packed  with  donkeys  and  men ;  the  two  sailors  had  to 
climb  over  and  under  and  through  the  wedged  mass  to  work 
the  sails,  and  the  steersman  had  to  crowd  four  or  five  donkeys 
out  of  the  way  when  he  wished  to  swing  his  tiller  and  put  his 
helm  hard-down.  But  what  were  their  troubles  to  us?  We 
had  nothing  to  do ;  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  tlie  trip ;  nothing 
to  do  but  shove  the  donkeys  off  our  corns  and  look  at  the  charm- 
ing scenery  of  the  Nile. 

On  the  island  at  our  right  was  the  machine  thev  call  the  Ni- 
lometer,  a  stone-column  whose  business  it  is  to  mark  the  rise  of 
the  river  and  prophecy  whether  it  will  reach  only  thirty-two 
feet  and  produce  a  famine,  or  whether  it  will  properly  flood  • 
the  land  at  forty  and  produce  plenty,  or  whether  it  will  rise 
to  forty-three  and  bring  death  and  destruction  to  flocks  and 
crops — but  how  it  does  all  this  .they  could  not  explain  to  us  sa 
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that  we  coald  understand  On  the  same  iBland  is  still  Bhown 
the  spot  where  Pharaoh's  daughter  found  Hoses  in  the  bul- 
rushes. Near  the  spot  we 
sailed  from,  the  Hoi;  Fam- 
ily dwelt  when  they  so- 
journed in  Egypt  till  Her- 
od should  complete  hit 
slaughter  of  the  innocents 
The  same  tree  they  rested 
ander  when  tliey  first  ar- 
rived, was  there  a  short 
time  ago,  but  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  sent  it  to  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  lately.  He 
was  just  in  time,  otherwise 
our  pilgrims  would  have 
had  it. 

The  Nile  at  this  point  is 
muddy,  swift  and  turbid, 
and  does  not  lack  a  great 
deal  of  being  as  wide  as  the 
MissisBippi. 

We  scrambled  up  the 
steep  bank  at  the  ^abby 
town  of  Gbizeh,  mounted 
the  donkeys  again,  and 
scampered  away.  For  four 
or  five  miles  the  route  lay 
along  a  high  embankment  which  they  say  is  to  be  tlie  bed  of 
a  railway  the  Sultan  means  to  build  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  when  the  Empress  of  the  French  comes  to  visit  him  she 
can  go  to  the  Pyramids  in  comfort.  This  is  true  Oriental  hos- 
pitality. I  am  very  glad  it  is  our  privilege  to  have  donkeys 
instead  of  cars. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  the  Pyramids  rising  above  the 
palms,  looked  very  clean-cnt,  very  grand  and  imposing,  and 
very  soft  and  filmy,  as  well.     They  swam  in  a  rich  haze  that 
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took  from  them  all  euggestions  of  unfeeling  stone,  and  made 
them  seem  only  the  airy  nothings  of  a  dream — Btrueturee 
which  might  blossom  into  tiers  of  vague  arches,  or  ornate  col- 
onnades, may  be,  and  change  and  change  again,  into  all  grace- 
ful forms  of  architecture,  while  we  looked,  and  then  melt  deli- 
ciously  away  and  blend  with  the  tremulous  atmosphere. 

At  the  end  of  the  levee  we  left  the  mules  and  went  in  a  sail- 
boat across  an  arm  of  the  Nile  or  an  overflow,  and  landed 
where  the  sands  of  the  Great  Sahara  left  their  embankment, 
as  straight  as  a  wall,  along  the  verge  of  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  river.  A  laborious  walk  in  the  flaming  sun  brought  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  It  was  a  fairy  vision 
no  longer.  It  was  a  corrugated,  unsightly  mountain  of  stone. 
Each  of  its  monstrous  sides  was  a  wide  stairway  which  rose 
upward,  step  above  step,  narrowing  as  it  went,  till  it  tapered 
to  a  point  far  aloft  in  the  air.  Insect  men  and  women — pil- 
grims from  the  Quaker  City — were  creeping  about  its  dizzy 
perches,  and  one  little  black  swarm  were  waving  postage 
stamps  from  the  airy  summit — ^handkerchiefs  will  be  under- 
stood. 

Of  course  we  were  besieged  by  a  rabble  of  muscular  Egyp- 
tians and  Arabs  who  wanted  the  contract  of  dragging  us  to  the 
top — all  tourists  are.  Of  course  you  could  not  hear  your  own 
voice  for  the  din  that  was  around  you.  Of  course  the  Sheiks 
said  they  were  the  only  responsible  paities ;  that  all  contracts 
must  be  made  with  them,  all  moneys  paid  over  to  them,  and 
none  exacted  from  us  by  any  but  themselves  alone.  Of  course 
they  contracted  that  the  varlets  who  dragged  us  up  should  not 
mention  bucksheesh  once.  For  such  is  the  usual  routine.  Of 
course  we  contracted  with  them,  paid  them,  were  delivered  into 
the  hand^  of  the  draggers,  dragged  up  the  Pyramids,  and  har- 
ried and  be-deviled  for  bucksheesh  from  the  foundation  clear  to 
the  summit.  We  paid  it,  too,  for  we  were  purposely  spread 
very  far  apart  over  the  vast  side  of  the  Pyramid.  There  was 
no  help  near  if  we  called,  and  the  Herculeses  who  dragged  ua 
had  a  way  of  asking  sweetly  and  flatteringly  for  bucksheesh, 
which  was  seductive,  and  of  looking  fierce  and  threatening  to 
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throw  xa  down  the  precipice,  which  was  peranasiTe  and  ooo- 
TinciDg. 

Each  step  being  full  as  high  ae  a  dinner-table ;  there  being 
very,  very  many  of  the  steps ;  an  Arab  having  hold  of  each  of 
our  arms  and  springing  upward  from  step  to  step  and  snatch- 
ing us  with  them,  forcing  us  to  lift  our  feet  as  high  as  our  breasts 
every  time,  and  do  it  rapidly  and  keep  it  up  till  we  were  ready 
to  faint,  who  shall  say  it  is  not  lively,  exhilarating,  lacerating, 
muscle-straining,  bone-wrenching  and  perfectly  excruciating 
and  exhausting  pastime,  climbing  the  Pyramids?  I  beeeeched 
the  varleto  not  to  twist  all  my  joints  asunder;  I  iterated,  reit- 
erated, even  swore  to  them  that  I  did  not  wish  to  beat  any  body 
to  the  top ;  did  all  I  could  to  convince  them  that  if  I  got  there 
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moment:    and  they  only 

answered  with  some  more  frightful  springs,  and  an  nnenlisted 

volunteer  behind  opened  a  bombardment  of  determined  booeti 
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with  his  bead  which  threatened  to  batter  my  whole  political 
eooQomj  to  wreck  and  rain. 

Twice,  for  one  minute,  thej  let  me  rest  while  thej  extorted 
bnckBheesh,  and  then  continued  their  maniac  flight  up  the  Pyr- 
amid. They  wished  to  beat  the  other  parties.  It  was  nothing 
to  them  that  I,  a  stranger,  must  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
their  unholy  ambition.  But  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  joy  blooms. 
Even  in  this  dark  hour  I  had  a  sweet  consolation.  For  I  knew 
that  except  these  Mohammedans  repented  they  would  go 
straight  to  perdition  some  day.  And  they  never  repent — they 
never  forsake  their  paganism..  This  thought  calmed  me, 
cheered  me,  and  I  sank  down,  limp  and  exhausted,  upon  the 
summit,  but  happy,  so  happy  and  serene  within. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  mighty  sea  of  yellow  sand  stretched 
away  toward  the  ends  of  the  earth,  solemn,  silent,  shorn  of  veg- 
etation, its  solitude  uncheered  by  any  forms  of  creature  life ;. 
on  the  other,  the  Eden  of  Egypt  was  spread  below  us — a  broad 
green  floor,  cloven  by  the  sinuous  river,  dotted  with  villages, 
its  vast  distances  measured  and  marked  by  the  diminishing 
stature  of  receding  clusters  of  palms.  It  lay  asleep  in  an  en- 
chanted atmosphere.  There  was  no  sound,  no  motion.  Above 
the  date-plumes  in  the  middle  distance,  swelled  a  domed  and 
pinnacled  mass,  glimmering  through  a  tinted,  exquisite  mist ; 
away  toward  the  horizon  a  dozen  shapely  pyramids  watched 
over  ruined  Memphis:  and  at  our  feet  the  bland  impassible 
Sphynx  looked  out  upon  the  picture  from  her  tlu'one  in  the 
sands  as  placidly  and  pensively  as  she  had  looked  upon  its  like 
full  fifty  lagging  centuries  ago. 

We  suffered  torture  no  pen  can  describe  from  the  hungry  ap- 
peals for  bucksheesh  that  gleamed  from  Arab  eyes  and  poured 
incessantly  from  Arab  lips.  Why  try  to  call  up  the  traditions 
of  vanished  Egyptian  grandeur  ;  why  try  to  fancy  Egypt  fol- 
lowing dead  Sameses  to  his  tomb  in  the  Pyramid,  or  the  long 
multitude  of  Israel  departing  over  the  desert  yonder  t  Why 
try  to  think  at  all  t  The  thing  was  impossible.  One  must 
bring  his  meditations  cut  and  dried,  or  else  cut  and  dry  them 
afterward. 
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The  traditional  Arab  proposed,  in  the  traditional  way,  to  ran 
down  Cheops,  cross  the  eighth  of  a  mile  of  sand  intervening 
between  it  and  the  tall  pyramid  of  Cephron,  ascend  to  Ceph- 
ron's  summit  and  return  to  us  on  the  top  of  Cheops — all  in 
nine  minutes  by  the  watch,  and  the  whole  service  to  be  ren- 
dered Tor  a  single  dollar.  In  the  first  flush  of  irritation,  I  said 
let  the  Arab  and  his  exploits  go  to  the  mischief.  But  stay. 
The  upper  third  of  Cephron  Avas  coated  with  dressed  marble, 
smootli  as  glass.  A  blessed  thought  entered  my  brain.  He 
mudt  infallibly  break  his  neck.  Close  the  contract  with  dis- 
patch, I  said,  and  let  him  go.  He  started.  We  watched.  He 
went-  bounding  down  the  vast  broadside,  spring  after  spring, 
like  an  ibex.  He  grew  small  and  smaller  till  he  became  a 
bobbing  pigmy,  away  down  toward  the  bottom — then  disap- 
peared. We  turned  and  peered  over  the  other  side — forty  sec- 
onds— eighty  seconds — a  hundred — happiness,  he  is  dead  al- 
ready ! — two  minutes — and  a  quarter — *'  There  he  goes  !"  Too 
true — it  was  too  true.  He  was  very  small,  now.  Gradually, 
but  surely,  he  overcame  the  level  ground.  He  began  to  spring 
and  climb  again.  Up,  up,  up — at  last  he  reached  the  smooth 
coating — now  for  it.  But  he  clung  to  it  with  toes  and  fingers, 
like  a  fly.  He  crawled  this  way  and  that — away  to  the  right, 
slanting  upward — away  to  the  left,  still  slanting  upward — and 
stood  at  last,  a  black  peg  on  the  summit,  and  waved  his  pigmy 
scarf!  Then  he  crept  downward  to  the  raw  steps  again,  Uien 
picked  up  his  agile  heels  and  flew.  We  lost  him  presently. 
But  presently  again  we  saw  him  under  us,  mounting  with  on- 
diminished  energy.  Shortly  he  bounded  into  our  midst  with  a 
gallant  war-whoop.  Time,  eight  minutes,  forty-one  seconds. 
He  had  won.  His  bones  were  intact.  It  was  a  failure.  I  re- 
flected. I  said  to  myself,  he  is  tired,  and  must  grow  dizzy.  I 
will  risk  another  dollar  on  him. 

He  started  again.  Made  the  trip  again.  Slipped  on  the 
smooth  coating — I  almost  had  him.  But  an  infamous  crevioe 
saved  him.  He  was  with  us  once  more — perfectly  sound 
Time,  eight  minutes,  forty-six  secondfl. 
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I  8«d  to  Dan,  "  Lend  me  a  dollar — I  can  beat  thisganie,  yet" 

Worse  and  worse.    He  won  again.    Time,  eight  minates, 

forty-eight  Beconds.     I  was  out  of  all  patience,  now.     I  was 


yon  a  luindi-ed  dol- 

HIQH   HOPES   TRUitnUTED.  lafS  tO  junip  off   tbiB 

pyramid  liead  first. 
If  yon  do  not  like  the  terms,  name  your  bet.  I  scorn  to  stand 
on  expenses  now.  I  will  stay  ri^lit  here  and  risk  money  on 
you  as  long  as  Dan  has  got  a  cent." 

I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  win,  now,  for  it  was  a  dazzling  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Arab.  He  pondered  a  moment,  and  would  have 
done  it,  I  think,  but  his  mother  arrived,  then,  and  interfered. 
Her  tears  moved  me — I  never  can  look  upon  the  tears  of 
woman  with  indifference — and  I  eaid  I  would  give  her  a  hun- 
dred to  jump  off,  too. 

But  it  was  a  failure.     The  Arabs  are  too  high-priced  is 
Egypt.    They  put  on  aire  anbecoming  to  such  savages. 
40 
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"We  descended,  hot  and  out  of  Immor.  The  dragoman  lit 
candles,  and  we  all  entered  a  hole  near  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid, attended  by  a  crazy  rabble  of  Arabs  who  thrust  their  ser 
vices  upon  us  uninvited.  They  dragged  us  up  a  long  inclined 
chute,  and  dripped  candle-grease  all  over  us.  This  chute  wai 
not  more  than  twice  as  wide  and  high  as  a  Saratoga  trunk, 
and  was  walled,  roofed  and  floored  with  solid  blocks  of  Egyp- 
tian granite  as  wide  as  a  wardrobe,  twice  as  thick  and  three 
times  as  long.  We  kept  on  climbing,  tlirough  the  oppressive 
gloom,  till  I  thought  we  ought  to  be  neariYig  the  top  of  the  pyr- 
amid again,  and  then  came  to  the  "  Queen's  Chamber,"  and 
shortly  to  the  Chamber  of  the  King.  These  large  apartments 
were  tombs.  The  walls  were  built  of  monstrous  masses  of 
smoothed  granite,  neatly  joined  together.  Some  of  them  were 
nearly  as  large  sc^uare  as  an  ordinary  parlor.  A  great  stone 
sarcophagus  like  a  bath-tub  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  King's 
Chamber.  Around  it  were  gathered  a  picturesque  group  of 
Arab  savages  and  soiled  and  tattered  pilgrims,  who  held  tbeir 
candles  aloft  in  the  gloom  while  they  chattered,  and  the  winking 
blurs  of  light  shed  a  dim  glory  down  upon  one  of  the  irrepres- 
sible memento-seekers  who  was  pecking  at  the  venerable  sar- 
cophagus with  his  sacrilegious  hammer. 

We  struggled  out  to  the  open  air  and  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes  received  ragged  Arabs  by 
couples,  dozens  and  platoons,  and  paid  them  bucksheesh  for 
fiiervices  they  swore  and  proved  by  each  other  that  they  had 
rendered,  but  which  we  had  not  been  aware  of  before — and  as 
each  party  was  paid,  they  dropped  into  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
fiion  and  in  due  time  arrived  again  with  a  newly-invented  de- 
linquent list  for  liquidation. 

We  lunched  in  the  shade  of  the  pyramid,  and  in  the  midst 
ol  this  encroaching  and  unwelcome  company,  and  then  Dan 
and  Jack  and  I  started  away  for  a  walk.  A  howling  swarm  of 
beggars  followed  us — ^surrounded  us — almost  headed  us  off.  A 
ebeik,  in  flowing  white  boumous  and  gaudy  head-gear,  was 
with  them.  He  wanted  more  bucksheesh.  But  we  had  adopted 
a  new  code— it  was  millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for 
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bucksheesh.  I  asked  bim  if  be  coald  persuade  the  otbere  tu  de- 
part if  we  paid  him.  He  said  jes — for  ten  fraucs.  "We  ac- 
cepted the  contract,  and  said — 

"  Now  persnade  your  vassals  to  fall  back." 

He  Ewung  bis  long  staff  round  bis  head  and  three  Arabs 
bit  the  dust.  He  capered  among  the  mob  like  a  very  maniac. 
His  blows  fell  like  hail,  and  wherever  one  fell  a  snbject 
went  down.  We  had  to  harry  to  tlie  rescne  and  tell  him 
it     was      only 


damage  them  a 
httle,  he  need 
not  kill  them. — 
In  two  minutes 
we  were  alone 
with  the  sheik, 
and  remained 
80.  The  per- 
Boasive  powers 
of  this  illiter- 
ate savage 
were  remark- 
able. 

£ach  side  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  is  about  as  long  as  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  or  the  Sultan's  new  palace  on  the  Bos- 
porus, and  is  longer  than  the  greatest  depth  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome — which  is  to  say  that  each  side  of  Cheops  extends  seven 
hundred  and  some  odd  feet.  It  is  about  seventy-five  feet 
higher  than  the  cross  on  St.  Peter's.  The  first  time  I  ever 
went  down  the  Mississippi,  I  thought  the  highest  bluff  on  the 
river  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans — it  was  near  Selma, 
UisEouri — was  probably  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world. 
It  is  four  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  high.  It  still  looms  in  my 
memory  with  undiminished  grandeur.  I  can  still  see  the  trees 
and  bushes  growing  smaller  and  smaller  as  I  followed  them  up 
its  huge  slant  with  my  eye,  till  they  became  a  featliery  fringe 
on  the  distant  summit.     This  symmetrical  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
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>^thi8  solid  mountain  of  stone  reared  bj  the  patient  handa  of 
men — ^this  mighty  tomb  of  a  forgotten  monarch — dwar&  my 
cherished  mountain.  For  it  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feel 
liigh.  In  still  earlier  years  than  those  I  have  been  recalling, 
HoUiday's  Hill,  in  our  town,  was  to  me  the  noblest  work  of 
Ood.  It  appeared  to  pierce  the  skies.  It  was  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  high.  In  those  days  I  pondered  the  subject 
much,  but  I  never  could  understand  why  it  did  not  swathe  its 
summit  with  never-failing  clouds,  and  crown  its  majestic  brow 
with  everlasting  snows.  I  had  heard  that  such  was  the  custom 
of  great  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  remembered 
how  I  worked  with  anotlier  boy,  at  odd  afternoons  stolen  from 
study  and  paid  for  with  stripes,  to  undermine  and  start  from  its 
bed  an  immense  boulder  that  rested  upon  the  edge  of  that  hill- 
top ;  I  remembered  how,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  we  gave 
three  hours  of  honest  effort  to  the  task,  and  saw  at  last  that  onr 
reward  was  at  hand ;  I  remembered  how  we  sat  down,  then,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  away,  and  waited  to  let  a  picnic  party 
get  out  of  the  way  in  the  road  below — and  then  we  started  tlie 
boulder.  It  was  splendid.  It  went  crashing  down  tlie  hill- 
side, tearing  up  saplings,  mowing  bushes  down  like  grass, 
ripping  and  crusliing  and  smashing  every  thing  in  its  path — 
eternally  splintered  and  scattered  a  wood  pile  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  then  sprang  from  the  high  bank  clear  over  a  dray  in 
the  road — the  negro  glanced  up  once  and  dodged — and  the  next 
second  it  made  infinitesimal  mince-meat  of  a  frame  cooper-shop, 
and  the  coopers  swarmed  out  like  bees.  Then  we  said  it  was 
perfectly  magnificent,  and  leil.  Because  the  coopers  were 
starting  up  the  hill  to  inquire. 

Still,  that  mountain,  prodigious  as  it  was,  was  nothing  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.  I  could  conjure  up  no  comparison  that 
would  convey  to  my  mind  a  satisfactory  comprehension  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  pile  of  monstrous  stones  that  covered  thirteen 
acres  ot  ground  and  stretched  upward  four  hundred  and  eighty 
tiresome  feet,  and  so  I  gave  it  up  and  walked  down  to  the 
Sphynx. 

Aft;er  years  of  waiting,  it  was  before  me  at  last     The  great 
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face  was  so  sad,  bo  earnest,  so  longing,  so  patient.  There  was 
a  dignity  not  of  earth  in  its  mien,  and  in  its  coantenance  a  be- 
nignity such  as  neyer  any  thing  human  wore.  It  was  stone, 
but  it  seemed  sentient.  If  ever  image  of  stone  thought,  it  was 
thinking.  It  was  looking  toward  the  verge  of  the  landscape, 
yet  looking  at  nothing — ^nothing  but  distance  and  vacancy.  It 
was  looking  over  and  beyond  every  thing  of  the  present,  and 
far  into  the  past.  It  was  gazing  out  over  the  ocean  of  Time — 
over  lines  of  century-waves  which,  further  and  further  reced- 
ing, closed  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and  blended  at  last  into 
one  unbroken  tide,  away  toward  the  horizon  of  remote  anti- 
quity. It  was  thinking  of  the  wars  of  departed  ages ;  of  the 
empires  it  had  seen  created  and  destroyed;  of  the  nations 
whose  birth  it  had  witnessed,  whose  progress  it  had  watched, 
whose  annihilation  it  had  noted ;  of  the  joy  and  sorrow,  the 
life  and  death,  the  grandeur  and  decay,  of  five  thousand  slow 
revolving  years.  It  was  the  type  of  an  attribute  of  man — of  a 
faculty  of  his  heart  and  brain.  It  was  Memory — ^Retbospec- 
TiON — wrought  into  visible,  tangible  form.  All  who  know 
what  pathos  there  is  in  memories  of  days  that  are  accomplished 
and  faces  that  have  vanished — albeit  only  a  trifling^  score  of 
years  gone  by — will  have  some  appreciation  of  the  pathos  that 
dwells  in  these  grave  eyes  that  look  so  steadfastly  back  upon 
the  things  they  knew  before  History  was  bom — before  Tradi- 
tion had  being — things  that  were,  and  forms  that  moved,  in  a 
vague  era  which  even  Poetry  and  Romance  scarce  know  of — and 
passed  one  by  one  away  and  left  the  stony  dreamer  solitary  in 
the  midst  of  a  strange  new  age,  and  uncomprehended  scenes. 

The  Sphynx  is  grand  in  its  loneliness ;  it  is  imposing  in  its 
magnitude ;  it  is  impressive  in  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  its 
story.  And  there  is  that  in  the  overshadowing  majesty  of  this 
eternal  figure  of  stone,  with  its  accusing  memory  of  the  deeds 
of  all  ages,  which  reveals  to  one  something  of  what  he  shall 
feel  when  he  shall  stand  at  last  in  the  awful  presence  of  God. 

There  are  some  things  which,  for  the  credit  of  America, 
•l;o  ild  be  left  unsaid,  perhaps  ;  but  these  very  things  happen 
sometimes  to  be  the  very  things  which,  for  the  real  benefit  of 
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AmericanB,  oiiglit  to  liave  prominent  notice.  While  we  stood 
looking,  a  wart,  or  an  excrescence  of  some  kind,  appeared  on  the 
jaw  of  the  Spli^'nx.  We  heard  the  familiar  clink  of  a  liammer, 
and  understood 
the  case  at  once. 
One  of  our  well- 
meaning  reptiles 
— I  mean  relic- 
hunters — had 
crawled  up  there 
and  was  trying  to 
break  a  "  speci- 
men "  from  the 
face  of  this  the 
most  majestic  cre- 
ation the  hand  of 
man  has  wrought. 
But  the  great  im- 
age contemplated 
the  dead  ages  as 
TBE  wtLic-HusTKB.  cMmlj    as    cvcr, 

nnconscious  of 
the  small  insect  that  was  fretting  at  its  jaw.  Egyptian  granite 
that  has  defied  the  storms  and  cartliquakes  of  all  time  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  tlie  tack -liani  mora  of  ignorant  exenrsion- 
ists — highwaymen  like  this  specimen.  He  failed  in  his  en- 
terprise. We  sent  a  sheik  to  ari-est  him  if  he  liad  the 
anthority,  or  to  warn  him,  if  he  had  not,  that  by  the  laws  of 
Egypt  the  eritne  he  was  attempting  to  commit  was  punishable 
with  imprisonment  or  the  bastinado.  Then  he  desisted  and 
went  away. 

The  Sphynx  :  a  Inmdred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  sixty  feet 
high.and  a  hundred  and  two  feet  aronnd  the  head,  if  I  remember 
rightly — carved  ont  of  one  solid  block  of  stone  harder  than  any 
iron.  The  block  mnst  have  been  as  lai^e  as  the  Fifth  Av^ns 
Hotel  before  the  usual  waste  (by  the  necessities  of  sculptnre)  of  a 
I'l'irfh  or  a  half  of  the  original  mass  was  }>egnn.     I  only  set 
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down  these  figures  and  these  remarks  to  suggest  the  prodigious 
labor  the  carving  of  it  so  elegantly,  so  symmetrically,  so  fault- 
lessly, must  have  cost.  This  species  of  stone  is  so  hard  that  fig- 
ores  cut  in  it  remain  sharp  and  unmarred  after  exposure  to  the 
weather  for  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Now  did  it  take  a 
hundred  years  of  patient  toil  to  carve  the  Sphynx  ?  It  seems 
probable. 

Something  interfered,  and  we  did  not  visit  the  Red  Sea  and 
walk  upon  the  sands  of  Arabia.  I  shall  not  describe  the  great 
mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose  entire  inner  walls  are  built  of 
polished  and  glistening  alabaster ;  I  shall  not  tell  how  the  lit- 
tle birds  have  built  their  nests  in  the  globes  of  the  great  chan- 
deliers that  hang  in  the 
mosque,  and  how  they  fill 
the  whole  place  with  their 
music  and  are  not  afraid 
of  any  body  because  their 
audacity  is  pardoned,  their 
rights  are  respected,  and 
nobody  is  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  even 
though  the  mosque  be  thus 
doomed  to  go  unlighted ;  I 
certainly  shall  not  tell  tlie 
hackneyed  story  of  the 
massacre  of  tlie  Mame- 
lukes, because  I  am  glad 
the  lawless  rascals  were 
massacred,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  up  any  sympa- 
thy in  their  behalf;  I  shall 
not  tell  how  that  one  soli- 
tary Mameluke  jumped  his  horse  a  hundred  feet  down  from 
the  battlements  of  the  citadel  and  escaped,  because  I  do 
not  think  much  of  that — I  could  have  done  it  myself ;  I  shall 
not  tell  of  Joseph's  well  which  he  dug  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
citadel  hill  and  which  is  still  as  good  as  new,  nor  how  the 
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same  mules  he  bought  to  draw  up  the  water  (with  an  endleas 
chain)  are  still  at  it  yet  and  are  getting  tired  of  it,  too ;  I  shall 
not  tell  about  Joseph's  granaries  which  he  built  to  store  the 
grain  in,  what  time  the  Egyptian  brokers  were  "  selling  short,* 
unwitting  that  there  would  be  no  com  in  all  the  land  when 
it  should  be  time  for  them  to  deliver ;  I  shall  not  tell  any  thing 
about  the  strange,  strange  city  of  Cairo,  because  it  is  only  a  re- 
petition, a  good  deal  intensified  and  exaggerated,  of  the  Orien- 
tal cities  I  have  already  spoken  of;  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  Great 
Caravan  whicli  leaves  for  Mecca  every  year,  for  I  did  not  see 
it ;  nor  of  the  fashion  the  people  have  of  prostrating  them- 
selves  and  so  forming  a  long  human  pavement  to  be  ridden 
over  by  the  chief  of  the  expedition  on  its  return,  to  the  end 
that  their  salvation  may  be  thus  secured,  for. I  did  not  see  that 
either ;  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  railway,  for  it  is  like  any  other 
railway — I  shall  only  say  that  the  fuel  they  use  for  the  loco- 
motive is  composed  of  mummies  three  thousand  years  old,  pur- 
chased by  the  ton  or  by  the  graveyard  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  sometimes  one  hears  the  profane  engineer  call  out  pettish- 
ly, "  D — n  these  plebeians,  they  don't  burn  worth  a  cent — ^paaa 
out  a  King  ;"*  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  groups  of  mud  cones 
stuck  like  wasps'  nests  upon  a  thousand  mounds  above  high 
water-mark  the  length  and  breadth  of  Egypt — villages  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  boundless  sweep  of  level 
plain,  green  with  luxuriant  grain,  that  gladdens  the  eye  as  far 
as  it  can  pierce  through  the  soft,  rich  atmosphere  of  Egypt;  I 
shall  not  speak  of  the  vision  of  the  Pyramids  seen  at  a  distance 
of  five  and  twenty  miles,  for  the  picture  is  too  ethereal  to  be 
limned  by  an  uninspired  pen ;  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  crowds  of 
dusky  women  who  fiocked  to  the  cars  when  they  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  station,  to  sell  us  a  drink  of  water  or  a  ruddy, 
juicy  pomegranate  ;  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  motley  multitudes 
and  wild  costumes  that  graced  a  fair  we  found  in  full  blast  at 
another  barbarous  station  ;  I  shall  not  tell  how  we  feasted  on 
fresh  dates  and  enjoyed  the  pleasant  landscape  all  through  t]f 

*  Stated  to  mo  for  a  fact     I  onlj  tell  it  as  I  got  it     I  am  willing  to  boIieTO  it 
I  can  believe  any  thing. 
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flying  journey ;  nor  how  we  thundered  into  Alexandria,  at 
last,  Bwumted  out  of  the  care,  rowed  aboard  tlie  sliip,  left  a 
comrade  behind,  (who  waa  to  return  to  Europe,  thence  lionie,) 
raised  the  anclior,  and  turned  oar  bows  homeward  finally  and 
forever  from  the  long  voyage ;  nor  how,  as  the  mellow  sun  went 
down  upon  tlie  oldest  land  on  earth,  Jack  and  Moalt  assem- 
bled ill  solemn  state  in  the  am()king-room  and  mourned  over 
the  lost  comrade  the  whole  night  long,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted. I  shall  not  speak  a  word  of  any  of  these  tilings,  or  write 
a  line.  They  shall  be  as  a  sealed  book.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
sealed  hook  is,  because  I  never  saw  one,  but  a  sealed  book  is  the 
expression  to  use  ih  this  connection,  because  it  is  popular. 

We  were  glad  to  have  seen  the  land  wliich  was  the  mother 
of  civilization — which  taught  Greece  her  lettera,  and  through 
Greece  Rome,  and  through 
Home  the  world ;  the  land 
which   could   have   human- 
ized and  civilized  the  hap- 
less children  of  Israel,  but 
allowed  them  to  depart  out 
of  her  borders  little  better 
than  savages.  We  were  glad 
to  have  seen  that  land  which 
had  an  enlightened  religion 
with  fatnre  eternal  rewards 
and  punishment  in  it,  while 
even   Israel's   religion    con- 
tained no  promise  of  a  here- 
after.   We  were  glad  to  have 
seen   that   land   which   had 
ree  thou&and  years  before  Eng- 
d  it,  and  could  paint  upon  it  as 
'  us  can  paint  now  ;  that  land 
wiiicu    knew,   three    thousand   years 
ago,  well   nigh   all   of  medicine   and 
/qrgery  which   science   has   dixovered   lately;   which  had  all 
.ose  curious  surgical  instruments  which  science  has  invented 
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recently ;  which  had  in  high  excellence  a  thonsaud  Inxurie* 
and  necesBitiee  of  an  advanced  civilization  which  we  have 
gradually  contrived  and  acc-uuiukted  in  modem  times  and 
<ilaimed  as  things  that  were  new  under  the  snn;  that  had 
paper  untold  centuries  before  we  dreampt  of  it — and  water- 
&lls  before  our  women  thought  of  them  ;  that  had  a  perfect 
system  of  common  echoole  so  long  before  we  boasted  of  our 
achievements  in  that  direction  that  it  eeems  forever  and  forever 
ago ;  that  so  embalmed  the  dead  that  flesh  was  made  almost  im- 
mortal— which  we  can  not  do  ;  tliat  built  temples  which  mock 
at  destroying  time  and  smile  grimly  upon  our  lauded  little  pro- 
digies of  architecture ;  that  old  land  that  knew  all  which  we 
know  now,  perchance,  and  more ;  that  walked  in  the  broad 
higliway  of  civilization  in  the  gray  dawn  of  creation,  ages  and 
ages  before  we  were  bom  ;  that  left  the  impress  of  exalted,  cul- 
tivated Mind  upon  tlie  eternal  front  of  the  Spliynx  to  confonnd 
all  Bcoifers  wlio,  when  all  Iier  other  proofs  had  passed  away, 
migiit  Beek  to  persuade  the  world  that  imperial  I^'pt,  in  tba 
days  of  her  high  renown,  had  groped  in  darkness. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 


A  17"E  were  at  sea  now,  for  a  very  long  voyage — we  were  to 

'  V     pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Levant ;  through 

the  entire  length  of  the  Mediterranean  proper,  also,  and  then 

cross  the  full  width  of  the  Atlantic — a  voyage  of  several  weeks. 


We  naturally  settled  down  intoa  very  slow, etay-at-home man- 
ner of  life,  and  resolved  to  be  quiet,  exemplary  people,  and 
roam  no  more  for  twenty  or  thirty  days.  No  more,  at  least, 
than  from  stem  to  gtern  of  the  ship.  It  was  a  very  comfort- 
able prospect,  though,  for  we  were  tired  and  needed  a  long 
rest. 
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We  were  all  lazy  and  Batisfied,  now,  as  the  meager  entrie* 
in  my  note-book  (that  sore  index,  to  me,  of  my  condition^ 
prove.  What  a  stnpid  thing  a  note-book  gets  to  be  at  sea,  any 
way.    Please  observe  the  style : 

*'  Suittday — Senrices,  as  usual,  at  four  beik.    Serrices  at  nigH  ^"O-    ^o   ou^ 

*'  Monday — Beautiful  daj,  but  rained  hard.  The  cattle  purchased  at  Alexandria 
ft>r  beef  ought  to  be  shingled.  Or  else  fattened.  The  water  stands  in  deep  pud- 
dles in  the  depressions  forward  of  their  after  shoulders.  Also  here  and  there  al 
over  their  backs.  It  is  well  thej  are  not  cows — it  would  soak  in  and  ruin  th* 
milk.  The  poor  devil  eagle*  from  Syria  looks  miserable  and  droopj  in  the  rua, 
perched  on  the  forward  capstan.  He  appears  to  have  his  own  opinion  of  a  ssa 
Toyage,  and  if  it  were  put  into  language  and  the  language  solidified,  it  would  prob- 
ably essentially  dam  the  widest  river  in  the  world. 

"  Tutaday — Somewhere  m  the  neigliborhood  of  the  island  of  Malta.  Can  not  stop 
there.    Cholera.    Weather  very  stormy.      Many  passengers  seasick  and  invisibla. 

"  Wednesday — ^Weather  still  very  eavage.  Storm  blew  two  land  birds  to  sea,  and 
they  came  on  board.  A  hawk  was  blown  off,  also.  He  drded  round  and  round 
the  ship,  wanting  to  light,  but  afraid  of  the  people.  He  was  so  tired,  though,  that 
he  had  to  light,  at  last,  or  perish.  He  stopped  in  the  foretop,  repeatedly,  and  was 
as  often  blown  away  by  the  wind.  At  last  Harry  caught  him.  Sea  full  of  flying- 
flsh.  They  rise  in  flocks  of  three  hundred  and  flash  along  above  the  tops  of  tba 
waves  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  then  fall  and  disappear. 

"  Thursday — Anchored  off  Algiers,  Africa.  Beautiful  city,  beautifhl  green  hilly 
landscape  behind  it.  Staid  half  a  day  and  left.  Not  permitted  to  land,  though  wi 
diowed  a  dean  bill  of  health.    They  were  afraid  of  Egyptian  plague  and  cholera. 

*^  Friday — Morning,  dominoes.  Afternoon,  dominoes.  Evening,  promenadiaf 
the  deck.    Afterwards,  charades. 

"  Saturday — Morning,  dominoes.  Afternoon,  dominoes.  Evening,  promenading 
the  decks.    Afterwards,  dominoes. 

"  Sunday — Morning  service,  four  bells.  Evening  service,  eight  bells.  Monotony 
till  midnight. — Whereupon,  dominoes.. 

*^  Monday — Morning,  dominoes.  Afternoon,  dominoes.  Evening,  promenadrng 
the  decks.     Aflerward,  charades  and  a  lecture  from  Dr.  0.    Dominoes. 

"  No  date — Anchored  off  the  picturesque  cit)'  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia.  Staid  till 
midnight,  but  not  permitted  to  land  by  these  infamous  foreigners.  They  smell  in- 
odorously — ^they  do  not  wash — they  dare  not  risk  cholera. 

"  T/.  urt^day — Anchored  off  the  beautiful  cathedral  city  of  Malaga,  Spain. — ^Went 
ashore  in  the  captain*s  boat — not  ashore,  either,  for  they  would  not  let  us  land. 
Quarantine.  Shipped  my  newspaper  correspondence,  which  they  took  with  tongs^ 
dipped  it  in  pea  water,  clipped  it  full  of  holes,  and  then  fumigated  it  with  vfl- 
lainous  vapors  till  it  smelt  like  a  Spaniard.  Inquired  about  chances  to  run  the 
blockade  and  visit  the  Alhainbra  at  Granada.  Too  risky — ^they  might  hang  a 
body.    Set  sail — middle  of  afternoon. 

*  Afterward!  prrventcd  to  the  Central  Puk.. 
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"  And  M  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  for  serend  dajs.  Finally,  anchored  off 
Gibraltar,  which  looks  familiar  and  home-like." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  journal  I  opened  with  the  New  Year, 
once,  when  I  was  a  boj  and  a  confiding  and  a  willing  prey  to 
those  impossible  schemes  of  reform  which  well-meaning  old 
maids  and  grandmothers  set  for  the  feet  of  unwary  youths  at 
that  season  of  the  year — setting  oversized  tasks  for  them, 
which,  necessarily  failing,  as  infallibly  weaken  the  boy's 
strength  of  will,  diminish  his  confidence  in  himself  and  injure 
his  chances  of  success  in  life.    Please  accept  of  an  extract: 

**  Monday— Qoi  np,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

"  l^uaday — Qot  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

**  Wednesday — Got  up,  waahed,  went  to  bed. 

*  Thursday — GU>t  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

"  FHday — Got  up,  waslied,  went  to  bed. 

**  Next  Friday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

^  Friday  forinighi — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

**FoUowing  monih — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed.** 

I  stopped,  then,  discouraged.  Startling  events  appeared  to 
be  too  rare,  in  my  career,  to  render  a  diary  necessary.  I  still 
reflect  with  pride,  however,  that  even  at  that  early  age  I 
washed  when  I  got  up.  That  journal  finished  me.  I  never 
have  had  the  nerve  to  keep  one  since.  My  loss  of  confidence 
in  myself  in  that  line  was  permanent. 

The  ship  had  to  stay  a  week  or  more  at  Gibraltar  to  take  in 
coal  lor  the  home  voyage. 

It  would  be  very  tiresome  staying  here,  and  so  four  of  us 
ran  tlie  quarantine  blockade  and  spent  seven  delightful  days 
in  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  wandering  through  the  pleas- 
ant rural  scenery  of  Andalusia,  the  garden  of  Old  Spain, 
The  experiences  of  that  cheery  week  were  too  varied  and  nii« 
merous  for  a  short  chapter  and  I  have  not  room  lor  a  long  oneu 
Thereiore  1  shall  leave  them  all  ouu 


CHAPTER  LX. 

TEN  or  eleven  o'clock  found  us  coming  down  to  breakfast 
one  morning  in  Cadiz.  They  told  us  tlie  ship  had  been 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  two  or  three  hours.  It  was  time 
for  us  to  bestir  ourselves.  The  ship  could  wait  only  a  little 
while  because  of  the  quarantine.  We  were  soon  on  board,  and 
within  tlie  hour  the  white  city  and  the  pleasant  shores  of  Spain 
sank  down  behind  the  waves  and  passed  out  of  sight.  We  had 
seen  no  land  fade  from  view  so  regretfully. 

It  had  long  ago  been  decided  in  a  noisy  public  meeting  in 
the  main  cabin  that  we  could  not  go  to  Lisbon,  because  we 
must  surely  be  quarantined  there.  We  did  every  thing  by 
mass-meeting,  in  the  good  old  national  way,  from  swapping  off 
one  empire  for  another  on  the  programme  of  the  voyage  down 
to  complaining  of  the  cookery  and  the  scarcity  of  napkins.  I 
am  reminded,  now,  of  one  of  these  complaints  of  the  cookery 
made  by  a  passenger.  The  coffee  had  been  steadily  growing 
more  and  more  execrable  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  till  at 
last  it  had  ceased  to  be  coffee  altogether  and  had  assumed  the 
nature  of  mere  discolored  water — so  this  person  said.  He  said 
it  was  so  weak  that  it  was  transparent  an  inch  in  depth  around 
the  edge  of  the  cup.  As  he  approached  the  table  one  morning 
he  saw  the  transparent  edge — by  means  of  his  extraordinary 
vision — long  before  he  got  to  his  seat.  He  went  back  and 
complained  in  a  high-handed  way  to  Capt.  Duncan.  He  said 
the  coffee  was  disgraceful.  The  Captain  showed  his.  It  seemed 
tolerably  good.  The  incipient  mutineer  was  more  outraged 
than  ever,  then,  at  what  he  denounced  as  the  partiality  shown 
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tho  captain's  table  over  tlie  other  tables  in  the  ship.  H« 
flourished  back  and  got  his  cup  and  aet  it  down  triumpliantlj, 
•nd  said : 

"  JuBt  try  that  mixture  once,  Captain  Duncan," 

He  Binelt  it — tat>ted  it — smiled  benignaiitly — then  said; 

"  It  IS  inferior — for  coffee — but  it  is  pretty  fair  tea." 

Tlie  humbled 
mutineer  smelt 
it,  tasted  it,  and 
returned  to  his 
seat.  He  had 
made  an  egiB- 
gious  ass  of  him- 
self before  the 
whole  ship.  He 
did  it  no  more. 
After  that  he 
took  tilings  as 
they  came.  That 
was  me. 

The  oM-faah- 
ioned      ship-life  ™™'- 

bad  returned,  now  that  we  were  no  longer  in  sight  of  land.  For 
days  and  days  it  continued  just  the  same,  one  day  being  ex- 
actly like  another,  and,  to  me,  every  one  of  them  pleasant. 
At  last  we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Funchal,  in.  the 
beautiful  islands  we  call  the  Madeiras. 

The  mountains  looked  surpassingly  lovely,  clad  as  they  were 
in  living  green  ;  ribbed  with  lava  ridges ;  flecked  with  white 
cottages;  riven  by  deep  chasms  purple  with  shade;  the  great 
elopes  dashed  with  sunshine  and  mottled  with  shadows  flung 
from  the  drifting  squadrons  of  the  sky,  and  the  superb  picture 
fitly  crowned  by  towering  peaks  whose  fronts  were  swept  by 
the  trailing  fringes  of  the  clouds. 

But  we  could  not  land.  We  staid  all  day  and  looked,  we 
abused  the  man  who  invented  quarantine,  we  held  half  a  dozen 
mass-meetings  and  crammed  them  full  of  interrupted  speeches, 
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motions  that  fell  Btill-born,  amendments  tlist  came  to  oongbt 
and  resolutions  that  died  from  sheer  exliauation  in  tiying  to 
get  before  the  house.     At  night  we  set  sail. 

We  averaged  four  mass-meetings  a  weet  for  the  vojage — 
we  Beemed  always  in  labor  in  this  way,  and  jet  so  often  falla- 
ciously that  whenever  at  long  intervals  we  were  aafely  deliv- 
ered of  a  resolution,  it  was  cause  for  public  rejoicing,  and  we 
hoisted  the  &&g  and  fired  a  salute. 

Days  passed — and  nights ;  and  then  the  beautiftil  Bermudas 


"OUB  rBlKNDg,    TBI   BBRHDDUMS." 

rose  out  of  the  sea,  we  entered  the  tortuous  channel,  steamed 
hither  and  thither  among  the  bright  summer  islands,  and  rested 
at  last  under  the  flag  of  England  and  were  welcome.  We  were 
not  a  nightmare  here,  where  were  civilization  and  intelligence 
in  place  of  Spanish  and  Italian  superstition,  dirt  and  dread  of 
cholera.    A  few  days  among  the  breezy  groves,  the  flower  gar- 
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dens,  the  coral  caves,  and  the  lovely  vistaa  of  blue  water  that 
went  curving  in  and  out,  disappearing  and  anon  ^ain  appear- 
ing throngli  jungle  walla  of  brilliant  foliage,  restored  the  ener- 
gies dulled  hy  long  drowsing  on  tlie  ocean,  and  fitted  us  for  our 
final  cruise — our  little  run  of  a  tliousand  miles  to  New  York 
— America — bum  e. 

We  bade  good-bye  to  "  our  friends  tlie  Bermndiane,"  as  onr 
programme  liatli  it — the  majority  of  tliose  we  were  most  inti- 
mate with  were  negroes — and  courted  the  great  deep  again. 
I  said  tlie  majority.  We  knew  more  negroes  than  white  peo- 
ple, becaaae  we  liad  a  deal  of  washing  to  be  done,  but  we  made 
some  most  excellent  friends  among  the  whites,  whom  it  will  be 
a  pleasant  duty  to  hold  long  in  grateful  remembrance. 

We  sailed,  and  from  that  liour  all  idling  ceased.  Such  an* 
other  system  of  overhanliug,  general  littering  of  cabins  and 
packing  of  trunks  we 
bad  not  seen  since  we 
let  go  the  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Beirout.  Ev- 
ery body  was  busy.  List* 
of  all  purcliases  had  to 
be  made  out,  and  values 
attached,  to  fscilitate 
matters  at  the  cnstom- 
house.  Purchases  bought 
by  bulk  in  partnersliip 
had  to  be  equitably  di- 
vided, outstanding  debts 
canceled,  accounts  com- 
pared, and  trunks,  boxes 
and    packages    labeled. 

All  day  long  the  bustle  cur,  DtmcAM. 

and  confusion  continued. 

And  now  came  our  first  accident.    A  passenger  was  running 

ihrongh  a  gangway,  between  decks,  one  stormy  night,  when 

he  caught  his  foot  in  the  iron  staple  of  a  door  that  bad  been 

heedlessly  left  off  a  hatchway,  and  the  bonea  of  his  leg  broke 
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at  the  ancle.  It  was  our  first  serious  misfortune.  We  had 
traveled  much  more  than  twenty  thousand  miles,  by  land  and 
sea,  in  many  trying  climates,  without  a  single  hurt,  without  a 
serious  case  of  sickness  and  without  a  death  among  five  and 
sixty  passengers.  Our  good  fortune  had  been  wonderful  A 
sailor  had  jumped  overboard  at  Constantinople  one  night,  and 
was  seen  no  more,  but  it  was  suspected  that  his  object  was  to 
i  desert,  and  there  was  a  slim  chance,  at  least,  that  he  reached 

the  shore.     But  the  passenger  list  was  complete.    There  was 
no  name  missing  from  the  register. 

At  last,  one  pleasant  morning,  we  steamed  up  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  all  on  deck,  all  dressed  in  Christian  garb — by 
special  order,  for  there  was  a  latent  disposition  in  some  quar- 
ters to  come  out  as  Turks — and  amid  a  waving  of  handker* 
chiefs  from  welcoming  friends,  the  glad  pilgrims  noted  the 
shiver  of  the  decks  that  told  that  ship  and  pier  had  joined 
hands  again  and  the  long,  strange  cruise  was  ov^.     Am«ii. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

TN  this  place  I  will  print  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the 
-•-  New  York  Herald  the  night  we  arrived.  I  do  it  partly 
because  my  contract  with  my  publishers  makes  it  compulsory ; 
partly  because  it  is  a  proper,  tolerably  accurate,  and  exhaust- 
ive summing  up  of  the  cruise  of  the  ship  and  the  performances 
of  the  pilgrims  in  foreign  lands;  and  partly  because  some  of 
the  passengers  have  abused  me  for  writing  it,  and  I  wish  the 
public  to  see  how  thankless  a  task  it  is  to  put  one's  self  to  trouble 
to  glorify  unappreciative  people.  I  was  charged  with  "  rush- 
ing into  print "  with  these  compliments.  I  did  not  rush.  I 
had  written  news  letters  to  the  Herald  sometimes,  but  yet  when 
I  visited  the  office  that  day  I  did  not  say  any  thing  about 
writing  a  valedictory.  I  did  go  to  the  Tribune  office  to  see  if 
such  an  article  was  wanted,  because  I  belonged  on  the  regular 
staff  of  that  paper  and  it  was  simply  a  duty  to  do  it.  The 
managing  editor  was  absent,  and  so  I  thought  no  more  about 
it.  At  night  when  the  Herald*s  request  came  for  an  article,  I 
did  not  "  rush."  In  fact,  I  demurred  for  a  while,  because  Z 
did  not  feel  like  writing  compliments  then,  and  therefore  was 
afraid  to  speak  of  the  cruise  lest  I  might  be  betrayed  into 
using  other  than  complimentary  language.  However,  I  re- 
flected that  it  would  be  a  just  and  righteous  thing  to  go  down 
and  write  a  kind  word  for  the  Hadjis — Hadjis  are  people  who 
have  made  the  pilgrimage — ^because  parties  not  interested 
could  not  do  it  so  feelingly  as  I,  a  fellow-Hadji,  and  so  I  penned 
the  valedictory.  I  have  read  it,  and  read  it  again ;  and  if 
there  is  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  not  f ulsomely  complimentary  to 
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captain,  ship  and  passengers,  /can  not  find  it.  If  it  ia  not  a 
chapter  that  any  company  might  be  proud  to  have  a  body 
write  about  them,  my  judgment  is  fit  for  nothing.  With  these 
remarks  I  confidently  submit  it  to  the  unprejudiced  judgment 
of  the  reader : 


SBTUBN  OF  THE   HOLT  LAND   EXCUBSIONISTS — THE  8T0ST  0#  THE 

CRUISE. 

To  THB  EdFTOR  of  THE  HSRALD: 

The  steamer  Quaker  City  liaa  acoomplisbed  at  last  her  extraordiDsrjr  Toyage 
and  returued  to  her  old  pier  at  the  foot  of  Wall  sti-eet.  The  expedition  was  a  rac- 
eefis  in  some  respects,  in  some  it  was  not  Origiuallj  it  was  advertised  as  a  "  pleas- 
ure excursion/*  Well,  perhaps,  it  was  a  pleasure  excursion,  but  certainly  it  did 
not  look  like  one ;  certainly  it  did  not  act  like  one.  Any  body's  and  every  body's 
notion  of  a  pleasure  excursion  is  that  the  parties  to  it  will  of  a  neceasity  be  young 
and  giddy  and  somewhat  boisterous.  They  will  dauoe  a  good  deal,  sing  a  good 
deal,  make  lore,  but  sermonize  very  little.  Any  body's  and  every  body's  notioa  of 
a  well  conducted  funeral  is  tlmt  there  must  be  a  hearse  and  a  corpee,  and  chief 
mourners  and  mourners  by  courtesy,  many  old  people,  much  solemnity,  no  levity, 
and  a  prayer  and  a  sermon  u  ithal.  Three-iburths  of  the  Quaker  City  a  passengers 
were  between  forty  and  seventy  years  of  age  I  There  was  a  picnic  crowd  for  you  I 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  otlier  fourth  was  composed  of  young  girls.  But  it 
was  not  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  rusty  old  bachelors  and  a  chijd  of  six  years. 
Let  us  average  tlie  ages  of  the  Quaker  City's  pilgrims  and  set  the  figure  down  as 
fifty  years.  Is  any  man  insane  enough  to  imagine  tliat  tliis  picnic  of  patriarchs 
sang,  made  love,  danced,  laughed,  told  anecdotes,  dealt  in  ungodly  levity?  In  my 
experience  they  sinned  little  in  these  matters.  No  doubt  it  wan  presumed  here  at 
home  that  these  frolicsome  veterans  laughed  and  sang  and  romped  all  day,  and  day 
after  day,  and  kept  up  a  noisy  excitement  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other; 
and  that  they  played  blind-man's  buff  or  dunced  quadrilles  and  waltzes  on  moon- 
light evenings  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  and  that  at  odd  moments  of  unoccupied  time 
they  jotted  a  laconic  item  or  two  in  the  journals  they  opened  on  such  an  elaborate 
plan  when  they  left  home,  and  then  skurried  off  to  tlieir  whist  and  euchre  labors 
under  the  cabin  lamps.  If  these  things  were  presumed,  the  presumption  was  at 
fault  The  venerable  excursionists  were  not  gay  and  frisky.  They  played  no 
blind-man's  buff;  tliey  dealt  not  in  whist ;  they  sltirked  not  the  irksome  journal, 
for  alas  I  most  of  them  were  even  writing  books.  They  never  romped,  they  talked 
but  little,  they  never  sang,  save  m  the  nightly  prayer-meeting.  The  pleasure  ship 
was  a  synagogue,  and  the  pleasure  trip  was  a  funeral  excursion  without  a  corpse. 
(There  is  nothing  exhiUirating  about  a  funeral  excursion  without  a  corpse.)  A  tree, 
hearty  laugh  was  a  sound  that  vras  not  heard  oftener  than  once  in  seven  days  about 
those  decks  or  in  those  cabins,  and  when  it  whs  heard  it  met  with  precious  little 
sympathy.    The  excursionists  danced,  on  three  separate  evenings,  long,  long  ago^ 
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(it  seems  an  age.)  quadrilles,  of  a  single  set)  made  up  of  three  ladies  and  Ats  gen- 
tlemen, (the  latter  with  handkercbiela  around  tbei%ann8  to  signify  'their  sex,)  who 
timed  their  feet  to  the  solemn  wheezing  of  a  melodeon  f  but  even  this  melandiolj 
ergie  was  voted  to  be  sinful,  and  dancing  was  discontinued. 

The  pilgrims  played  dominoes  when  too  much  Josephus  or  Robinson's  Holy 
Lend  Researches,  or  book-writing,  made  recreation  necessary — for  dominoes  is 
about  as  mild  and  sinless  a  game  as  any  in  the  world,  perhaps^  excepting  always 
the  ineffably  insipid  diversion  they  call  croquet,  wliich  is  a  game  where  you  don't 
pocket  any  balls  and  don't  carom  on  any  thing  of  any  consequence,  and  when  you 
are  done  nobody  has  to  pay,  and  there  are  no  refresliments  to  saw  off,  and,  conse- 
quently, tliere  isn't  any  satis&ction  whatever  about  it — ^they  pUyed  dominoes  till 
they  were  rested,  and  then  they  blackguarded  each  other  privately  till  prayer-time. 
When  they  were  not  seasick  they  were  uncommonly  prompt  when  the  dinner-gong 
sounded.  Such  was  our  daily  life  on  board  the  ship — solemnity,  decorum,  dinner, 
dominoes,  devotions,  slander.  It  was  not  vely  enough  for  a  pleasure  trip;  but  if 
we  had  only  had  a  corpse  it  .would  ha^o  *:!are  a  noble  funeral  excursion.  It  is  all 
over  now ;  but  when  I  look  back,  the  iu^  ;hese  venerable  fossils  skipping  forth 
•n  a  six  months'  picnic,  seems  exquisitely  refreshing.  The  advertised  title  of  the 
expedition — *'The  Grand  Holy  Land  Pleasure  Excursion" — was  a  misnomer. 
"The  Grand  Holy  Land  Funeral  Procession'*  would  have  been  better — ^mufili 
better. 

Wherever  we  went,  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  we  made  a  sensation,  and,  I  sup- 
pose I  may  add,  created  a  famine.  None  of  us  had  ever  l^eu  any  where  before ; 
we  all  hailed  from  the  interior ;  travel  was  a  wild  novelty  to  us,  and  we  conducted 
ourselves  in  accordance  with  the  natural  instincts  that  were  in  us,  and  trammeled 
ourselves  with  no  ceremonies,  no  conventionalities.  We  always  took  care  to  make 
it  understood  that  we  were  Americans — Americans !  When  we  found  that  a  good 
many  foreigners  had  hardly  ever  heard  of  America,  and  that  a  good  many  more 
knew  it  only  as  a  barbarous  province  away  off  somewhere,  that  had  lately  been  at 
war  with  somebody,  we  pitied  the  ignorance  of  the  Old  Worid,  but  abated  no  jot 
of  our  importance.  Many  and  many  a  simple  community  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
will  remember  for  years  the  incursion  of  the  strange  horde  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1867,  that  called  themselves  Americans,  and  seemed  to  imagine  in  some  unaccount- 
able way  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it.  We  generally  created  a  famine^ 
pertly  because  tite  coffee  on  the  Quaker  City  was  unendurable,  and  sometimes  the 
more  8ub«taiitial  fare  was  not  strictly  first  class;  and  partly  because  one  naturally 
tires  of  sitting  long  at  the  same  board  and  eating  from  the  same  dishes. 

The  people  of  those  foreign  countries  are  very,  very  ignorant.  Tliey  looked  cu- 
riously at  the  costumes  we  had  brought  from  the  wilds  of  America!  They  observed 
that  we  talked  loudly  at  table  sometimes.  They  noticed  that  we  looked  out  for 
expenses,  and  got  what  we  conveniently  could  out  of  a  franc,  and  wondered  where 
in  the  mischief  we  came  from.  In  Paris  they  just  simply  opened  their  eyes  and 
stared  when  we  spoke  to  them  in  French  I  We  never  did  succeed  in  making  those 
idiots  understand  their  own  language.  One  of  our  passengers  said  to  a  shopkeeper, 
in  reference  to  a  propo-^d  return  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  '*  AUong  reatay  tranketl-^ 
may  h%  im  coom  Mocnday ;"  and  would  you  believe  it,  that  shopkeeper,  a  bom 
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Frenchman,  had  to  ask  what  it  wan  that  had  been  said.  Sometimes  it  ftpomn  to  m% 
somehow,  that  thore  must  be^  dillereuce  between  Parisiau  French  aud  Quaker 
City  French. 

The  people  stared  at  us  every  where,  and  we  stared  at  them.  We  geoeralij 
made  them  feel  rather  small,  too,  before  we  got  done  with  ihcm,  because  we  bort 
down  on  them  with  America's  greatness  until  we  crushed  them.  And  yet  we  took 
kindly  to  the  manners  and  customs,  and  especially  to  the  fashions  of  the  various 
people  we  visited.  When  we  left  the  Azores,  we  wore  awful  capotes  and  u-^ed 
fine  tooth  combs — successfully.  When  we  came  back  from  Tangier,  tu  Afiica,  we 
were  topped  with  fezzes  of  the  bloodiest  hue,  hunjr  with  tassels  like  an  Indian's 
scalp-lock.  In  France  and  Spain  we  attracted  .some  attention  in  the:<e  costanw^ 
In  Italy  they  natunilly  took  us  for  distempered  Gnribaldians.  and  set  a  gunboiit  to 
look  for  any  thing  significant  in  our  changes  of  uniform.  We  made  Rome  howL 
Wo  could  have  made  any  place  howl  when  wo  had  all  our  clothes  on.  We  got  do 
fresh  raiment  in  Greece— they  had  but  little  there  of  any  kind.  Bui  al  Cuubianti- 
nople,  how  we  turned  outl  Turbans,  scimetars,  fezzes,.  horse-pistols,  tunica  Mishes, 
baggy  trowsjers,  yellow  slippers — Oh,  we  were  gorgeous!  The  illustrious  dogs  of 
Constantinople  barked  their  under  jaws  off,  and  even  then  failed  to  do  us  justict. 
They  are  all  dead  by  this  time.  They  could  not  go  through  such  a  run  of  business 
as  we  gave  them  and  survive. 

And  then  we  went  to  see  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Wo  just  called  on  him  as 
comfortably  as  if  we  had  known  him  a  century  or  so,  and  when  we  had  finished 
OUT  visit  we  variegated  ourselves  with  selections  from  Russian  costumes  and  saQed 
away  again  more  picturesque  than  ever.  In  Smyrna  we  picked  up  camel's  hair 
shawls  and  other  dressy  things  from  Persia;  but  in  Palestine— all,  in  Palestine — 
our  splendid  career  ended.  They  didn't  wear  any  clothes  there  to  Fpc;.k  of  We 
were  satisfied,  and  stopped.  We  made  no  experiments.  We  did  not  try  their  cos- 
tume. But  we  astonished  the  natives  of  that  country.  Wo  astonished  tl.em  with 
«uch  eccentricities  of  dress  as  we  could  muster.  We  prowled  through  the  Holy 
Land,  from  Cesarea  Philippi  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  weird  proces>ion  of 
pilgrims,  gotten  un  retrRrdlpMo  of  •ixpense,  solemn,  gorgeous,  green -speclacKd, 
drowsing  under  bnie  umbrellaa,  atid  astride  of  a  sorrier  lot  of  horses,  camels  and 
asses  than  those  that  came  out  of  Noah's  ark,  afler  eleven  months  of  seasickness 
and  short  nitions.  If  ever  those  children  of  Israel  in  Palestine  lbr;;et  when  Gid' 
eon's  Band  went  through  there  from  America,  they  ought  to  be  cursed  once  mon? 
and  finished.    It  was  the  rarest  spectacle  that  ever  astounded  mortal  eyes,  p^.rhaps. 

Well,  we  were  at  home  in  Palestine.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  that  whs  the  grand 
feature  of  tho  expedition.  We  had  cared  nothing  much  about  Kurope.  We  gal- 
loped through  the  Louvre,  the  Pitti,  the  Ufizzi,  the  Vatican — all  the  galleries' — and 
tlirough  the  pictured  and  frescoed  churches  of  Venice,  Naples,  and  the  cathedrals 
of  Spain  ;  some  of  us  said  that  certain  of  the  great  works  of  the  old  masters  were 
glorious  creations  of  genius,  (we  found  it  out  in  the  guide-book,  thougli  we  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  picture  sometimes,)  and  the  others  said  they  were  disgraceful  old 
daubs.  We  examined  modern  and  ancient  statuary  with  a  critical  eye  in  Florence 
Rome,  or  any  where  we  found  it.  and  praised  it  if  we  saw  lit,  and  if  we  didn't  Wf 
said  we  preferred  llie  woo<ien  Indians  in  front  of  the  eiirar  Hlores  of  America.     But 
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the  Hoi/  Land  bronght  out  all  our  enthusiasm.  We  fell  into  raptures  by  the  bar- 
ren shores  of  Galilee ;  we  pondered  at  Tabor  an4  at  Nazareth ;  we  exploded  into 
poetry  over  the  questiouable  loveliness  of  Ksdraelon;  we  meditated  at  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  over  the  missionary  zeal  of  Jehu ;  we  rioted — fairly  rioted  among  the  holy 
places  of  Jerusalem ;  we  bathed  in  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  reckless  whether  our 
accident-insurance  policies  were  extra-hazardous  or  not,  and  brought  away  so 
many  jugs  of  precious  water  from  both  places  that  all  the  country  from  Jericho  to 
the  mountains  of  Moab  will  suffer  from  drouth  this  year,  I  think.  Yet,  the  pil- 
grimage part  of  the  excursion  was  its  pet  feature — there  is  no  question  about  that. 
After  dismal,  smileless  Palestine,  beautiful  Egypt  bad  few  charms  for  us.  We 
merely  glanced  at  it  and  were  ready  for  home. 

They  wouldn't  let  us  land  at  Malta — quarantine;  they  would  not  let  us  land  in 
Sardinia ;  nor  at  Algiers,  Africa ;  nor  at  Malaga,  Spain,  nor  Cadiz,  nor  at  the  Ma- 
deira islands.  So  we  got  offended  at  all  foreigners  and  turned  our  backs  upon  them 
and  came  home.  I  suppose  we  only  stopped  at  the  Bermuda.^  because  they  were 
in  the  programme.  We  did  not  care  any  thing  about  any  place  at  all.  We 
wanted  to  go  home.  Homesickness  was  abroad  in  the  ship — it  was  epidemic.  If 
the  authorities  of  New  York  had  known  how  badly  we  had  it,  they  would  have 
quarantined  us  here. 

The  g^nd  pilgrimage  is  over.    Good-bye  to  it,  and  a  pleasant  memory  to  it,  I 

am  able  to  say  in  all  kindness.     I  bear  no  malice,  no  ill-will  toward  any  indiyid- 

ual  that  was  connected  with  it,  either  as  passenger  or  officer.    ThingSsI  did 'not 

like  at  all  yesterday  I  like  very  w^ell  to-day,  now  that  I  am  at  home,  and  always 

hereafter  I  shall  be  able  to  poke  fun  at  the  whole  gang  if  the  spirit  so  moves  me  to 

do,  without  ever  saying  a  malicious  word.    The  expedition  accomplished  all  that 

its  programme  promise4,that  it  should  accomplish,  and  we  ought  all  to  be  satisfied 

with  the  management  of  the  matter,  certainly.    Bye-bye  1 

Mark  Twain. 

I  call  that  complimentary.  It  is  complimentary ;  and  yet  I 
never  have  received  a  word  of  thanks  for  it  from  the  Hadjis ; 
on  the  contrary  I  speak  nothing  but  the  serious  truth  when  I 
say  that  many  of  them  even  took  exceptions  to  the  article.  In 
endeavoring  to  please  them  I  slaved  over  that  sketch  for  two 
hours,  and  had  my  labor  for  my  pains.  I  never  will  do  a  gen- 
erous deed  again. 
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NEABLY  one  year  has  flown  since  this  notable  pilgrimage 
was  ended  ;  and  as  I  sit  here  at  home  in  San  Francisco 
thinking,  I  am  moved  to  confess  that  day  by  day  the  mass  of 
my  memories  of  the  excursion  havo  grown  more  and  more 
pleasant  as  the  disagreeable  incidents  of  travel  which  encam- 
bered  them  flitted  one  by  one  out  of  my  mind — and  now,  if 
the  Quaker  City  were  weighing  her  anchor  to  sail  away  on  the 
very  same  cruise  again,  nothing  could  gratify  me  more  than  to 
be  a  passenger.  With  the  same  captain  and  even  the  same 
pilgrims,  the  same  sinners.  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
eight  or  nine  of  the  excursionists  (they  are  my  staunch  friends 
yet,)»  and  was  even  on  speaking  terms  wit&  the  rest  of  the 
sixty-five.  I  have  been  at  sea  quite  enough  to  know  that  that 
was  a  very  good  average.  Because  a  long  sea-voyage  not  only 
brings  out  all  the  mean  traits  one  has,  and  exaggerates  them, 
but  raises  up  others  which  he  never  suspected  he  possessed,  and 
even  creates  new  ones.  A  twelve  months'  voyage  at  sea  would 
make  of  an  ordinary  man  a  very  miracle  of  meanness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  has  good  qualities,  the  spirit  seldom  moves 
him  to  exliibit  them  on  shipboard,  at  least  with  any  sort  of  em< 
phasis.  Kow  I  am  satisfied  that  our  pilgrims  are  pleasant  old 
people  on  shore ;  I  am  also  satisfied  that  at  sea  on  a  second 
voyage,  they  would  be  pleasanter,  somewhat,  than  they  were  on 
our  grand  excursion,  and  so  I  say  without  hesitation  that  I 
would  be  glad  enough  to  sail  with  them  again.  I  could  at  least 
enjoy  lite  with  my  handful  of  old  friends.  They  could  enjoy 
life  with  tlieir  cliques  as  well — ^passengers  invariably  divide  up 
into  cliques,  on  all  ships. 
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And  I  will  Bay,  bere,  that  I  would  rather  travel  with  an  ex- 
wmion  party  of  MethuAelahs  than  have  to  be  changing  ships 
ttnd  comrades  constantly,  as  people  do  who  travel  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Those  latter  are  always  grieving  over  some  other 
ihip  diey  have  known  and  lost,*  and  over  other  comrades  whom 
diverging  routes  have  separated  from  them.  They  learn  to 
love  a  ship  just  in  time  to  change  it  for  anoUier,  and  they  be* 
3ome  attached  to  a  pleasant  traveling  companion  only  to  lose 
him.  They  have  that  most  dismal  experience  of  being  in  a 
strange  vessel,  among  strange  people  who  care  nothing  about 
them,  and  of  undergoing  the  customary  bullying  by  strange 
officers  and  the  insolence  of  strange  servants,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  within  the  compass  of  every  month.  They 
have  also  that  other  misery  of  packing  and  unpacking  trunks 
—of  running  the  distressing  gauntlet  of  custom-houses — of 
the  anxieties  attendant  upon  getting  a  mass  of  baggage  from 
point  to  point  on  land  in  safety.  I  had  rather  sail  with  a 
whole  brigade  of  patriarchs  than  suffer  so.  We  never  packed  . 
our  tnmks  but  twice — when  we  sailed  from  New  York,  and 
when  we  returned  to  it.  Whenever  we  made  a  land  journey, 
we  estimated  how  many  days  we  should  be  gone  and  what 
amount  of  clothing  we  should  need,  figured  it  down  to  a  math- 
ematical nicety,  packed  a  valise  or  two  accordingly,  and  left 
the  trunks  on  board.  We  chose  our  comrades  from  among  our 
•Id,  tried  friends,  and  started.  We  were  never  dependent 
upon  strangers  for  companionship. '  We  often  had  occasion  to 
pity  Americans  whom   we  found  traveling  drearily  among  i 

•trangers  with  no  friends  to  exchange  pains  and  pleasures 
with.  Whenever  we  were  coming  back  from  a  land  journey, 
our  eyes  sought  one  thing  in  the  distance  first — the  ship— and 
when  we  saw  it  riding  at  anchor  with  the  flag  apeak,  we  felt 
as  a  returning  wanderer  feels  when  he  sees  his  home.  When 
we  stepped  on  board,  our  cares  vanished,  our  troubles  were  at 
an  end — ^for  the  ship  was  home  to  us.  We  always  had  the  same 
&miliar  old  state-room  to  go  to,  and  feel  safe  and  at  peace  and 
tomfortable  again. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  our  excui^ 
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fiion  was  conducted.  Its  programme  was  faithfully  carried  out 
— a  thing  which  surprised  me,  for  great  enterprises  usually 
promise  vastly  more  than  they  perform.  It  would  be  well  if 
such  an  excursion  could  be  gotten  up  every  year  and  tlie  sys- 
tem regularly  inaugurated.  Travel  is  fatal  to  prejudice,  bigot- 
ry and  narrow-mindedness,  and  many  of  our  people  need  it 
sorely  on  these  accounts.     Broad,  wholesome,  charitable  views 

[  of  men  and  things  can  not  be  acquired  by  vegetating  in  one 

I  little  corner  of  the  earth  all  one's  lifetime. 

[  The  £xcui*sion  is  ended,  and  has  passed  to  its  place  among 

the  things  that  were.  But  its  varied  scenes  and  its  manifold 
■  incidents  will  linger  pleasantly  in  our  memories  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  Always  on  the  wing,  as  we  were,  and  merely 
pausing  a  moment  to  catch  fitful  glimpses  of  the  wonders  of 
half  a  world,  we  could  not  hope  to  receive  or  retain  vivid  im- 
pressions of  all  it  was  our  fortune  to  see.  Yet  our  holyday 
flight  has  not  been  in  vain — for  above  the  confusion  of  vague 
recollections,  certain  of  its  best  prized  pictures  lift  themselves 
and  will  still  continue  perfect  in  tint  and  outline  after  their 
surroundings  shall  have  faded  away. 

We  shall  remember  something  of  pleasant  France ;    and 

something  also  of  Paris,  though  it  flashed  upon  us  a  splendid 

•   meteor,  and  was  gone  again,  we  hardly  knew  how  or  where. 

We  shall  remember,  always,  how  we  saw  majestic  Gibraltar 

glorified-  with  the  rich  coloring  of  a  Spanish  sunset  and  swim- 

,  miilg  in  a  sea  of  rainbows.     In  fancy  we  shall  see  Milan  again^ 

.;und  her  Btately  Cathedral  with  its  marble  wilderness  of  grace-. 

ful-ftpiresl     And  Padua — Verona — Como,  jeweled  with  stars; 

'.*    '  aiijd' patrician  Venice,  afloat  on  her  stagnant  flood — silent,  des- 

olate, haughty — scornful  of  her  humbled  state — wrapping  her- 
self in  memories  of  her  lost  fleets,  of  battle  and  triumph,  and 
all  the  pageantry  of  a  pclory  that  is  departed. 

We  can  not  forget  Florence — Naples — nor  the  foretaste  of 
heaven  that  is  in  the*  delicit)us  atmosphere  of  Greece — and 
surely  not  Athens  and  the  broken  temples  of  the  Acropolis. 
Surely  not  venerable  Rome — nor  the  green  plain  that  com- 
passes her  round  about,  contrasting  its  brightness  with  her 
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gray  decay-:-Dor  the  mined  arches  that  stand  apart  in  tlie 
plain  and  clothe  their  looped  and  windowed  raggedneee  witli 
vines.  We  shall  rememher  St,  Peter's :  not  as  one  sees  il 
when  he  walks  the  Btreets  of  Kome  and  fancies  all  her  domes 
are  just  alike,  but  as  he  sees  it  leagues  away,  when  everv 
meaner  edifice  has  faded  out  of  sight  and  that  one  dome  looms 
superbly  up  in  the  flush  of  sunset,  full  of  dignity  and  grace, 
strongly  outlined  as  a  mountain. 

We  shall  remember  Constantinople  and  the  Boeporas — the 
cqjossal  magnificence  of  Baalbec — the  Pyramids  of  Egypt— 7 
tlie  prodigious  form,  the  benignant  countenance  of  the  Sphynx 
— Oriental  Smyrna — sacred  Jerusalem — Damascus,  the  "  Pearl 
ot  the  East,"  the  pride  of  Syria,  the  fabled  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  home  of  princes  and  genii  of  the  Arabian  Nighte,  the  old- 
est metropolis  on  earth,  the  one  city  in  all  the  world  that  haa 
kept  its  name  and  held  its  place  and  looked  serenely  on  while 
the  Kingdoms  and  Empires  of  four  thousand  years  have  risen 
to  life,  enjoyed  their  little  season  of  pride  and  pomp,  and  then 
vanished  and  been  forgotten  t 
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